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Samuel King Wilson, Esq. ; Charles TfarrefL Esq. ; Charles Henry 
Williams, Esq. 
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Donor, Sir E. I. Murchison. ‘ The Island of Hainan.’ By E. C. 
Tauitor. Donor, the author. ‘ Memoirs al Farabi.’ Bj’ M. Stein- 
schneider. Donor, the author. ‘ The Eusso-Indian Quostiou.’ 
By Capt. F. Trench. Donor, the author. ‘The Xew IVest.’ By 
C. L. Brace. ‘Our Ae-sv IVest.’ By S. Bowle.s. ‘Our A"ew Way 
Eound the World.’ By Charle.s C. Coffin. By purchase. ‘ Neu- 
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Piailroad : ’ reports, maps, and official documents (various). Donor, 
Cyril Graham, Esq. ■ Trade Routes, Central Asia.’ By T. Douglas 
Eorsyth. Donor, the author. ‘ Travels in Central Africa.’ By 
Ulr. and Mrs. Petherick. Donors, the authors. ‘ Eeisehandhuch 
fill' London,’ etc. Yon E. G. Eavenstein. Donor, the author. 

‘ The Last of the Tasmanians.’ By James Bonwick. Donor, the 
author. George Thompson’s ‘AVar in Paraguay, 1SG9.’ Photo- 
gi'aphs of the Bhore Ghauts. Pre.sented by Colonel Y’ule. 

PluA'cirAL Accessioxs to the Map-eoom since last Meeting. 
Seven Photographs of Belief Models. By M. Bardin. Piesented 
by Madame A. Bardin. Russian Map of the Province of Khokan, 
on 2 sheets. Presented by Lady Strangford. Atlas of Meteoro- 
logical Maps of the South Atlantic Ocean, in 12 maps, with letter- 
press. Presented by the ^Meteorological Office, London. Part of the 
Revenue Survey of India ; 20 sheets. Presented bj’ [the India 
Office, through Sir Bartle Fiere. Several Maps and Plans of the 
United States. Presented by Mr. C. Graham. Two Sheets of the 
Topographical Map of Sweden. Presented by Major-Gen. Hazelius. 
Five Plans of the Ordnance Survey of Jerusalem, in case. Pre- 
sented by the Ordnance Survey Office. Plans of the Suez Canal 
(4 in number). Presented by D. A. Lange, Esq. Five Maps. 
Presented by Dr. A. Petermann. Admiralty Charts (36 in number). 
Presented by the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 

The President opened the Session with the following address. 

Gentlemen. — The two objects which most occupied our thoughts 
when the previous Session closed, and on Avhich I dwelt in my 
last Anniversary Address, are now, I rejoice to say, in the way 
of being satisfactorily cairicd out. Our illustrious Associate 
Livingstone, whose life had been despaired of by the multitude, 
but of whose re-appearance among us, as you know, I never doubted, 
will, I trust, bring us ere long the first account of a region of 
Southei-n Africa never previously visited by a European; and 
thus, by actual observation, will have set at rest all theoretical 
speculations respecting the hydrography of that vast portion of 
Africa, lying to the north of those territories watered by the Zam- 
besi which he had previously made his own. 

I therefore joyfully hope that, at no very distant day we shall 
hear from his own lips the description of his travels during the 
three years which have elapsed since he entered South-Eastern 
Africa on his last expedition. In his expected communications 
we shall doubtless be enlightened not only re.specting the tnie con- 
figuration of the great Lake Tanganyika, first visited by Burton 
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aud Sjieke,'^ iDut also as to the main watershed to the south of it 
which he has now traced. 

The facts, as communicated in one of his last letters to Dr. liirk, 
from Lake Bangweolo, dated July Sth, 1868 , will he explained to tou 
this evening, in anticipation of more detailed accouiirs which have 
heen sent to the Secretaries of State for Foreign Affairs and India, Lut 
which hy some accident have not yet heen received. [Here the Pre- 
sident exjdained that the letters announced l;.y Dr. Kirk had only 
just heen received, and although he (the President) had not perused 
any of them, the public Despatch would, hy permission of the Earl 
tif Clarendon, he piesently read to the meeting.] We now know 
that he had discovered a chain of lakes connected hy rivers far to 
the south ; hut whether these waters, after feeding or flanking the 
great Lake Tanganyika, really constitute the ultimate sources of 
the Kile, as Livingstone supposes, cun only he a conjecture so long 
as no traveller has ohserved the connection between the northern 
end of Tanganyika and Lake Albert Kyanza of Baker, which is very 
far distant from the southern lakes of Livingstone. But I con- 
lidently hope that this point will he finally determined by Living- 
stone himself ; as it appears from Dr. Kuk's information that he has 
touched at Ujiji, and must have theiv received the sup)plies, des- 
patches, publications, and medicines which have so lung been waiting 
fur him. 

Should these South African waters, now laid open hy Livingstone, 
flow into the Albert Xyanza, th(? south-western extremities of which 
are as yet wholly unknown (though, we tni-t, to he soon defined 
liy Baker ), then, indeed, the great modem problem will have heen 
solved, and we must go back to the old geogiaphy of i’tok-my, and 
acknowledge that he tvas right in placing the ultimate sources of 
the Kile very nearly in the same southern tract in which Livingstone 
has now found them. In this event it will also give me much pleasure, 
at our ensuing Anniversary, to assign to Dr, Beke, Mr. Arrowsmith, 
and Tlr. Findlay, all the credit which i.s their due for their support, 
on theoretical grounds, of this great .southerly extent of the Kile 
Basin. 

In his wonderful labours Living.stonc has nor merely heen the 


* Those who wish to form a clear idea of the vast inlaad Lake Tanganyika 
about oUu miles in length,, should peruse Capt. Burton's masterly memoir in the 
Twenty-fourth volume of the ‘Journal of the lioyal Geographical Society,’ 
entitled ‘ Lake Regions of Central Equatorial Africa.’ In that memoir the reader 
will find a graphic and lively account of the tract around Ujiji, and of the 
manners and condition of the inhabitants. It was for the important discoverv of 
the Lake Tanganyika, in which he was assisted hy Capt. Speke, that Capt. Burton, 
as leader of the East African Expedition, received, at my hands, the Gold Medal 
of the Society in lSa9. 

E 2 
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Christian Missionary and geographical explorer. He was also accre- 
dited as her Majestj-’s Consul to all the native States in the interior.* 
Such being the public mission with which the great traveller was 
entrusted, let us now confidently believe that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will authorize, on his return, the grant of a suitable pension 
to the man whose labours have shed so much renown on Britain, 
and that our gracious Sovereign, who has, I know, taken the deepest 
interest in his career, will reward him with some appropriate token 
of her good will. 

Turning our eyes from the Africa of Livingstone, or South 
Africa properly so called, to Central or Equatorial Africa, in 
which lie those great water-basins which, thanks to the labours of 
Speke, Grant, and Baker, are known to feed the Nile, we have 
been rejoiced to learn, during our recess, that the last-named of 
these gallant explorers has been entrusted bt- the Viceroy of 
Egypt with a mission which, whether we view it as the first 
step in bringing a vast disorderly region of warring and bar- 
barous tribes under the regular government of that potentate, or 
as defining the boundaries of those vast internal waters, does the 
highest credit to our associate who planned it, and to the powerful 
ruler who has so munificently engaged to defray the expenses of so 
costly an expedition. 

By the employment of steam launches (prepared in this country 
by Mr. Samuda), and supported as he is by all the power of Egj'pt. 
we have every reason to hope that Sir Samuel Baker will succeed 
in realizing his grand conception, and that, encouraged once more 
bj' that heroic wife who has been his companion in all his African 
researches, we max* confidently anticipate that this noble efi’ort will 
be crowned with deserved success. 

Besides the results of these two great expeditions, we expect 
to receive during the Session an account of another African 
Exploration, undertaken by Mr. AVinwood Eeade, under our aus- 
pices, and at the cost of a munificent patron of scientific enter- 
prize, our associate iMr, Andrew Swanzy. Foiled in his first 
attempt to penetrate the interior of 'Western Africa by the 
Assinie Paver, Mr. Ileade shifted his base of operations to Sierra 
Leone, and there, supp.:>rted by the Governor and the principal 
merchants, has advanced through the territory of the coast tribes 
towards the Sources of the Aiger. By letters recently received, 
dated the 1st August last, we learn that this adventurous traveller 
had reached Farabana, a town of 10,000 inhabitants unknown to 


* See the ‘ GaZLltc’ of March 24th. ISC.t, p. IST ,'. 
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geographers, on the upper waters of the Niger, beyond the point 
reached by Caillie and other European travtdlers. 

Among the communications which will be brought before the 
Society, my associates will hear with pleasure that so much 
new and interesting matter will be made known respecting Central 
Asia, and particularly in regard to the countries immediately 
beyond the north-western boundaries of our Indian Empire. 
This engrossing subject will necessarily give rise to much dis- 
cussion during tlie ensuing year. Thus, although our Envoy, 
Mr. Hayward, who went out specially charged by the Council, 
to examine, if possible, the vast and wild territory of the I’amir 
Steppe, in which the rivers Oxus and Jaxartes have their rise, had 
his advance in that direction stopped by the recent civil war beyond 
our frontier, we now know that, taking up the route via Ladakh, 
he penetrated to Yarkand and Kashgar, the chief towns of Eastern 
Turkestan. He has, indeed, prepared maps which, defining the 
practicable passes through those loftj* mountains, throw a new light 
on the courses of the rivers and the configuration of the dividing 
range.s. 

Being satisfied with the work he had already accomplished, we 
are glad to learn that, nothing disheartened, 3Ir, Hayward has 
resolved to tiy once more to enter into and examine the great 
Famir Steppe, called by the natives the “ Backbone of the M orld,” 
and into which 'no Bussian nor British geographer has ever pene- 
trated. Our Couircil has thus accordingly sirpplied him with the pecrr- 
niary meairs to work out this important geographical probleirr. Irr 
doing this, I cannot too careftrlly impress upon the public that 
IMr. Hayward is solely our agent for prrrposcs of prrre geography. 

Though placed in surveillance whilst in Eastern I'urkestair, now 
governed by Y'ukoob Kooslrbegie, Mr. Hayward was always kindlv 
and hospitably treated by ibat great Alussulman Chief. When we 
employed him oir this mission, we had no acerrrate knowledge of 
the efforts which were about to he rrrade to send a caravan of tea 
from the plantatsorrs on the south side of the Himalayan regions, to 
.sell the same to the inhabitants of a vast region fiirmerly a part 
of China, and now deprived of the supply of a beverage to which 
tor ages they had beetr accustomed. Encorrr-aged by orrr accompllslrcd 
associate Mr. K. Douglas Forsyth, who had been for some time the 
British Commissioner «n the fronti'-is of Cashinir, and had seized 
eveiy- opportunity of promoting a friendly intercourse with Eastern 
Turkestan, you now know that Mr. tshaw, an English tea-planter 
of K, ngra. had threaded the lofty metrrrtain pas.ses and had reached 
Yarkand at the same time as Air. Hayward. 
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This simultaneous arrival of trvo Englislimen, thongli quite 
accidental — the one as a merchant, the other as a scientific explorer, 
a character wholly iinintelligiblo to them — very naturally alaimcd 
the native Yarhandis, who had never seen an Englishman.* But the 
good conduct of onr two countrymen, whether at Yarkand or at 
Kashgar, ultimately led to the piersnasion that botii were simply 
mating inquiries as to the best practicable routes for trade 
between India and Turkestan : and it is much to the credit of 
the Ilahomedan ruler that he treated both the Travellers with 
kindness, and expre-sing a strong desire to trade with us. allowed 
them to return Together to British India. This powerful and 
despotic ruler of Eastern Turkestan has taken the title of Ataligh 
Ghazee, or Leader of the Faithful, by which he is always called. 
His rule is popular, and his subjects prosperous, and he expressed 
to IMr. Shaw his gTeat desire to he on friendly terms with Eng- 
land. Let ns therefore hope that an intercourse. like that which 
has long been canned on with them by the Knssiaiis, may also 
thrive for the benefit of our countiy. 

Of the people of Eastern Turkestan, Dr. Cayley frhe political 
agent in Ladakh), thus wiitos; — “The Engllsli travelleis were 
greatly surprised at the civilization, wealth, and prosperity, of the 
people of Yarkand, who seem far in advance of most Asiatics. The 
polite, well-bred, and at the same time independent manners, even 
of the common people, is very striking. There is no religious 
intolerance towards foreigners, and the people will sit down and 
eat and drink with any one. They are essentially mercantile, 
and speak eagerly of trading with. India.'’ 

It is also sati.'fiictory to leani, that the Eail of Ilayo, the Governor- 
General of India, takes the most livelj- interest in the full develop- 
ment of the geographical features of this vast region, and also of the 
condition and wants of the natives, whilst he entirely approves of all 
the important preliminary steps which have been taken to brine: 
about a good understanding and useful trade between these hithei to 
imexplored cotintries and British India. 

'Whilst on thi.s topic I cannot hut advert to tlic praisewortln- 
conduct of Dr. Leitner, a learned jdiilologist, who, having been 
emploj-ed by the Government in the countries bordering upon tlie 
British territory, has recently, while on leave, brought to England 

* When it is said that no Englishman ever visited this region, we must not 
forget that the unfortunate ami accomplished Adolf Schlagintneit. a Prussian 
subject, but acting at the cost of the Indian Government, did reach Kashgar, and 
there met with his death. Here it is right to state that the present ruler ex- 
pressed to Mr. Shaw his sorrow for the murder of Schlagintweit by the robber 
Walee Khan, who was executed two years ago by order of the Ataligh Gliazec. 
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a native of Yaikand, the fli'st of his nation ivho has ever been in 
Europe, and who is present on this occasion. As this intelligent 
young man speaks several languages, including Chinese, and under- 
stands Hindustanee, we may, judging from him, form a fair idea of 
how intelligent a people there exists beyond the north-west frontier 
of British India, and that as this country affords various products of 
fine wool, silks, and fruits of many sorts, besides numerous minerals 
of value, we may in the end largely benetit by sending in exchange 
for them our tea from Hindostan, and manufactured goods from 
Britain. 

Various other topics will come before us during the Session, the 
interest of which I will not forestall by entering into details 
respecting them. Such, for example, is the exploration of the new 
course which the Yellow Eiver of China has taken since the year 
1851, by our enterprising associate Mr. Elias, an account of which 
will be read to you this evening. Another paper of high interest 
is one on the Physical Geography and Ethnology' of the Kimn of 
Cntch and neighboming regions, by Sir Bartle Frere, an outline 
of which was given at the last meeting of the Biitish Association for 
the Advancement of Science. thiid memoir, which will be found 
attractive, is by Captain Mayne, r.x., on his recent Survey of the 
Straits of ilfagellan. 

Me hope also to see again before us Dr. Bell, who gave last 
Se.ssion an interesting account of his journey through the little- 
known legion of Arizona and neighbouring territoiies in North 
America, and who has since published his ‘ New Tracks in 
North America,’ a hook uo%v attracting deservedly much notice. 
Vi'e are informed bi- him that during a recent visit to North America 
he met Major Powell, of the Fnited States’ Army, who had just 
accomplished an exploration of that wonderful chasm, or canon, 
through which the great river Colorado tlows for several hundred 
miles ; and he has promised to lay before us the results of this re- 
markable Joui'ney as soon as he receives the Major’s reports. "We may 
expect, also, an account of another of Mr. Chandless’ remarkable 
river-explorations in South America, the last letter from that able 
and ooirrageous traveller informing us that he was on his way 
up the Eiver Madeira to explore the Beni to its sources in the 
Andes. 

Many other papers will, I doiiht not. flow in ; and already I 
anticipate as full aud active a Session as any of those which have 
sustained the reputation of the Eoyal Geographical Society. 

The followine; letters were then read ; — 
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1. Ej.tmcts of a Letter from Dr. Livingstoxe to Dr. Kiek. 

“Near Lake ‘Baugweolo,’ 8th July, 1568. 

. , , . After enumerating things needed, such as cloth, beads, iSrc., which are 
to he sent to h’jiji by first opportunity. Dr. Livingstone adds : — “ I have had no 
news from anywhere for two years and upwards. Tiic Arabs liave all been 
overflowing in kindness. I borrow this paper from Mohammed Bogarib, for 1 
am up here without any. I am gre.ttly obligal by the Sultan's letter, and beg 
you to say so to his highness. I don’t know which of his subject.^ has served 
me most, where all have shown kindness and goodwill. 

“ For Captain Fraser and our friends at Zanzibar, I may say I have found 
■what I believe to be the sources of the Mile between 10° and 12° s., or nearly 
in the position assigned them by Ptolemy. 

“ It is not one source from a lake, but upwards of twenty of them. Lake 
Liemba, which jxjssibly is an arm of Tangant ika, has four rivers flowing into 
it One I measured, and found it to be 294 feet — say 100 yards — high, and 
waist deep, and flowing fast in September. Mo rain had fallen since May 12 ; 
elsewhere it almost requires canoes. This has eleven good-sized ‘ burns ‘ flowing 
into it. Taking these four rivers as one line of drainage (a fifth from Marungu 
must be added), then the Chambeze flow.s from the side into the centre of a great 
valley, and receives three streams as large as the Isis at Oxford or Avon at 
Hamilton. The Chambeze enters Paugwcolo Lake and receives two streams ; 
then changes its name to Luapula, and flowing north receives two streams 
about fifty yards broad each. Luapula receives one, and enter-s Moero Lake to 
receive five streams, one is eighty yards broad and always requires canoes. 
On leaving Jloero it is called Lualaba, v hich receives two good-sized streams, 
and it forms L'lenge, either a lake with many islands or a division with many 
streams, which are taken up In' the Lufiia, a large river which, b}’ fi\e 
branches, diains the west side of the great valley, which probably is that of 
the Mile. I have still to follow down the Lualaba, and see whether, as the 
natives assert, it passes Tanganyika to the west, or enters it and finds an exit 
by the river called Loanda into Lake Chuwambe, which I conjecture to be 
that discovered by Mr. Eaker. 

“ I shall not follow the Lualaba by canoes, as we did the Zambesi from near 
the Victoria Falls to Kebrabassa ; that was insanity, and I am not going to do 
any more mad things. 

■‘if any letters have come for me, please send them on to I'jiji till fiiithcr 
notice. I send to your care a letter to Lord Clarendon, one fiir Miss Living- 
stone, and one for Sir Pioderick Murchison, and I trust you will forward them 
safeh' at your convenience in piopjer enrelojies. 

“ Yours Ac., 

(Signed) “David Livixgstoxe.” 


2. DespntcJi frau Dr. Livisgstoxe to the Earl of Claeexdon. 

“ Mear Lake Bangweolo, South Central Africa, 
“Mr Lord, July, 1868. 

“ When I had the honour of writing to you in February, 1867, I 
had the impression that I was then on the wattr,--be(l betw een the Zambesi and 
either the Congo or the Mile. More extended oliservation has since convinced 
me of the essential correctness of that impre.S'ion ; and from what I have seen, 
together with what I have learned from intelligent natives, I think that I may 
safely assert that the chief sources of the Mile, arise tictween 10" and 12° .south 
latitude, or nearly in the position assigned to them bv Ptolemy, who.se Fiver 
Pvhaptus i.-- probably the Fovuiua. Aware that others have been mistaken, and 
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laying no claim to infallibility, I do not yet speak very positively, partic’alarly 
of tUe parts west and north-west of Tanganyika, because these have not yet 
come under my observation ; but if j'Our Lordship will read the following short 
sketch of my discoveries, you will perceive that the springs ot the Xile have 
hitherto been searched for very much too far to the north. They rise some 400 
miles south of the most southerly portion of the Victuiia Xyanza, and, indeed, 
south of all the lakes except ISangweolo. 

“ Leaving the valley of the Loangwa, which enters the Zambesi at Zumbo, 
we climbed up what seemed to be a great mountain mass, but it turned out to 
be only the southern edge of an elevated legion, which is from 3000 to 6000 
feet above the level of the sea. Tills upland may roughly be said to cover a 
space south of Lake Tanganyika, of some 350 miles scjuare. It is generally 
covered with dense or open forest, has an undulating, sometimes hilly, suiface ; 
a rich soil ; is well watered hy numerous rivulets, and, tor Africa, is cold. It 
slopes towards the north and west, but I have found no part of it under 3< '00 
feet of altitude. The countrj’ of Usango, situated east of the space indicated, 
is also an upland, and affords pasturage to the immense herds of cattle of the 
Basango, a remarkly light-coloured race, very friendly to strangers, b'sango 
forms the eastern side of a great but still elevated valley. The other or 
western side is formed by what arc called the Kone Mountains, beyond the 
copper-miues of Katanga. Still fuuher west, and beyond the Kone range or 
plateau, our old acquaintance the Zambesi, under the name ot Janibaji, is said 
to rise. The southern end of the great valley inclosed between Usango and 
the Kone range is Itetween and 12'^ s. It was rarely possible there to 
see a star, but accidently awaking one morning botween 2 and 3 o'clock, I 
found one which showed latitude 11° 56' s., and we were then fairly on the 
upland. Kest day we passed two rivulets running north. As wo advanceo, 
brooks, evidently perennial, became numeious. Some went eastwaul to fall 
into the Loangwa; others went north-west to join the Liver Cbambcze. 
Misled by a map calling tins river in an off-hand manner ‘ Zambezi, ea.sterii 
branch,' I took it to be the soutbern river of that name ; but the Chambeze, 
with all its branches, flows from the eastern side into the centie of the 
great upland valley mentioned, which is probably the valky of the Kile. 
It is an interesting liver, as helping to form three lakes, and changing its 
name three times m the 500 or 600 miles of its course. It u as first crossed 
by the Portuguese, who always inquired for ivory and slaves, and heard ot 
nothing cdse. A person who collected all, even the heaisay geogiaphy of 
the Portuguese, knew so little actually of the couutiy that he jiut a large river 
here running 3000 feet upi-hill, and called it Kew Zambesi. 

I crossed the Chambeze in 10° 34' and stvi ral of its confluents south 
and north, e[uite as large as the Isis at O.xford, but running faster, and having 
hippopotami in them. I nniuion these animals because in navigating the 
Zambezi 1 could always steer the steamer boldly to where they lay, sure of 
finding not less than S feet of water. 'J'lie Chambeze runs into Lake Bang- 
weolo, and on coming out of it assumes tlie name Liiapula. 'Jlie Luapul i 
flows down north piast the town of Cazembe, aud 12 miles below it enteis 
Lake Moero. Un leaving Mocro at its nurthcin cuil by a rent in the moun- 
tains of Ilua, it takes the name Lualaba, aud passing eni x.x.w., forms 
Ulenge in the country west ot Tanganyika. 1 have seen it caily vhere it 
leaves Mocro, and where it comes out ot the crack in the ineaintaius of lliia, 
but am ijuite satisfied that wen befoie it receives the lliver Sofunso from 
Marungu, and the Soburi from the Eal.ba country, it is quite sufiicieiit to 
foiTu Uleiioc-, whether that is a lake with many islands, as some assert, or a 
sort of pnnjanb — a division into seveial blanches, as is maintained by others. 
These branches are all gathered up by the Lufira — a large river, which by 
many ceuflueuts lirain- the vistern side of the ai>at valley. I have not seen 
■ the Lufira, hut roiiited out west of 11° s., it is theie asserted always to 
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require cauoes. This is purely native information. Some intelligent men 
assert tliat tvlien the Lufiia takes up the Tvater of I leuge, it flows y.x.w. 
into Lake Chowambe, which I conjecture to lie that ehscoverefl by Mr. 
Laker. Others think that it goes into Lake Tanganyika at L'vira, and still 
I'asses nonhward into Chowambe by a river named Loanda. These are the 
parts regarding which I suspend my judgment. If I am in error there and 
live through it, I shall correct rnyseli. M\- opinion at present is if the large 
amount of water I have seen going north does not flow past Tanganyika on 
the west, it must have an exit from the Lake, and in all likelihood by the 
Loanda. 

“Looking back again to the upland, it is well divided into di.stiicts, Lobisa, 
Lobemba, tfbengu, Itawa, Lopere, Kabuire, Mamngu, Liiiida or Londa, and 
Piua ; the people are Itnown by the initial ‘ Da' instead of the initial ‘ Lo’ or 
‘ U’ for country. Tlie Arabs soften ‘ Ba' into ‘ Wa,’ in accordance with their 
Suaheli dialect; the natives never do. On the northern slope of the upland, 
and on the 2nd of April, 1867, I discovered Lake Liemba ; it lies in a hollow, 
with precipitous sides 2<X)0 feet down ; it is extremely beautiful, sides, top, 
and bottom being covered with tiees anft other vegetation. Elephants, 
buffaloe.s, and antelopes feed on the steep slopies, while hippopotami, crocodiles, 
and fish swarm in the waters. Guns being unknown, the elephants, unless 
sometimes deceived into a pitfall, have it all their own way. It is as perfect 
a natural paradise as Xenophon could have desired. On two rocky islands 
men till the land, rear goats, and catch fish ; the villages ashore are embowered 
in the palm-oil palms of the AVest Coast of Africa. Four considerable streams 
flow into Liemba, and a number of brooks {Scoftice, ‘ trout htir/is '), from 12 
to 15 feet broad, leap down the steep bright red clay-sclnst rocks, and form 
splendid cascades, that made the dullest of my attendants pause and remark 
with wonder. I measured one of the streams, the Lofii, 50 miles from its 
confluence, and found it at a ford 291 feet, say 100 yards broad, thigh and 
waist deep and flowing fast over hardened sandstone ting in. September — the 
last rain had lallen on the I2th of May. Elsewhere the Lofii requires canoes. 
The Louzua drives a large body of smooth water into Liemba, beating on its 
•surface duckweed and gras.sy islands; this body of water was 10 fathoms 
• leep. Another of the four streams is said to bo larger than the Lofu, but an 
over-i'jfBcious headman pjrevented my seeing more of it and another than their 
mouths. Tlie lake is not large, from 18 to 20 miles broad, and from 35 to 40 
long ; it goes off x.x.w. in a river-like prolongation two miles wide, it is said, 
to Tanganyika ; I would have set it down a,s an arm of that lake, but that its 
surface is 2800 feet above tl;e level of the sea, wliile Speke makes that 1844 
feet only. I tried to follow the river-like portion, but was prevented by a war 
which had broken out between the Chief of Itawa and a piarty of ivory traders 
from Zanzibar. I then set off to go l.jO miles south, then west, till j'ast the 
fiisturbed district, and explore the west of Tanganyika ; but on going 80 miles 
I found the Arab party, showed them a letter fiom the Sultan of Zanzibar, 
which I owe to the kind offices of his Excellency Sir Bartle Frerc, Governor 
( f Bombay, and was at once supidied with provisions, cloth, and beads ; they 
showed the greatest kindness and anxietj- for my safetj- and success. The 
heads of the part}' readily perceived that a continuance of hostilities meant 
shutting up the ivory marker, but the peace-making was a tedious process, 
requiring 31 months: 1 was glad to see the mode of ivory and slave trading 
of these men, it formed such a ’perfect contrast to that of the ruffians from Kilwa, 
and to the way.s of the atrocious Portuguese from Tette, who were connived at 
in their murders by the Governor D'Almcnla. 

“ After peace was made I visitcil Msama, the Cliief of Itawa ; and, having 
left the Arabs, went on to Lake Moero, which I reached on the 8th September, 
IsiCT. In the northern part Mocro is from 20 to 36 miles broad. Further 
siaith it is at least tO miks wi..'.e. and it is 50 miles long. Pianges of tree- 
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covered mountains flank it en liotli sides, but at tbe broad X-O.rt tbc western 
moiiutains dwindle our of sigbt. Passing up tbe eastern side of lloero we 
came to Cazeni1)e, wbose predecessors have been three times visited by Poitu- 
uuese. His town stands on the noitli-east bank tf the lakelet llofwe ; this is 
from two to three miles broad and nearly four long. It has several low, 
reedy islets, and yields plenty of fish — a species of ^eicli. It is not connected 
with either the Luapula or lloeru. I was forty days at Cazemle's, and might 
then have gone onto Bangweolo, tvh'ch is Target than either ot the other lakes ; 
hut the rains had set in, and this lake was reiorted to be very unhealthy. 
Xot having a grain of any kind of medicine, and, as fever, without treatment, 
produced very tlisagreeable symptoiiis, I thought that it would lie unwise to 
venture whcte swelled thyroid giai.d, known among us as Dcrbyslure-neck, 
and elephantiasis (scroti) prevail. I then ■went north for b'jiji, where I have 
goods, and, I hope, letters; for I have heard nothing from the -world for more 
than two years : hut when I got within 13 days of Tanganyika, I was brought 
10 a stand-still by the superabundance of water in the eeuintry in front. A. 
native party came through, and de^ciibed the countiy a- inundated so as often 
to be thigh and ivaist d.cep, tvith dry sleeping-places ditncnlt to find. This 
flood lasts till Hay or June. At last I heoamo so tired of inactivity that I 
doubled back on my course to Cazembe. 

“To give an idea of the inundation tvhich, in a small tvay, enacts the part 
of the Xile lower down, I had to cross two rivulets which flow into the north 
end of Lake lloero ; one was 30, the other 40 yards bn ad. crossed by bridges ; 
one had a quarter, the other half a mile of flood on each side. Hureover, one, 
the Luao, had covered a plain abreast of lloero, so that the tvater on a great 
part reacltecl from the knees to the upper part of the chest. The iilaintvas of 
black mud, with grass higher than onr heads. IVe had to follow the path 
which, m places, the feet of passengers had -worn into deep ruts. Into these 
we every now and then plunged and Icll, over the ancles m soft mud, while 
hundreds ot hubbies rushc-d up, auil, bursting, emitted a frightful odour. IVe 
had four hours of this wading and plunging — the la-t mile was the worst ; and 
right glad we wore to get out of it t'l the -anJy beach ot Hoero and bathe in 
the clear tepid rvaters. In going up the liauk of the lake we flist of all tbrclod 
four torrents, thigh-deep ; then a river bO yards wide', with oCu yard sof floou 
tin its west bank, so deep we had to keep to the canoes till ■v.-itlmi c.O yards of 
the higher gTouncl; then four brooks, irom o to Id yaids broad. One of them, 
the Chungu, possesses a somewhat melancholy interest, as that on which poor 
Ur. Lacerda died. He was the only roitugueso visitt>r who had any scientific 
education, and his latitiidc c.f Cazcinbe’s town ou the Chungu living oO miles 
wTcug, prohably reveals that his mind was clouded with fever when he last 
observed, and anyone who knows what that implies will look on his en’or with 
compassion. Tlie Chungu went high on the chest, and one Lad to walk on 
tiptoe to avoid swimming. As I crossed all these brooks at both high and low' 
water, I observed the ditference to lie trom 15 to 18 inches, and Irom all the 
perennial streams the flood is a char water. The state of the rivers and 
country made me go in the very lightest marching order ; took notliing but 
the most necessary iiisirumeuts, and no paper excojit a couple of note-books 
and the Bible. On unexpectedly finding a party going to the coast, I Iiorrowed 
a piicce of paper from an Arab, and the defects unavoidable in the cheumstances 
you will kindly excuse. f>n!y four of my attendants tvould come here ; the 
others, on various pretences, absconiled. The fact is, tiiev aic all tired of this 
everlasting tramning, and so verily .tin I. IVere it not lor au inveterate dislike 
to give in to ditiieulties, without doing my utmost to overcome tlicni, I would 
abscond too. I comfort my-elf by the Impo th.it by making the country 
.and I'cople better known I am doing good: and by ini] arting a little know- 
ledge occasionally. 1 may be woiking in accordance witii the plans of .an all- 
emhiaciug I’rovidmce which tow ibniis part of tl;e bieluf of ali tlie more 
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intelligent ol’ our race, my eflbrts may lie appreciated in the good time coming 
yet. 

“ I was in the habit of sending my observations to the Cape Observatory, 
where Sir Thomas Maclear, the Astronomer-Eoya!, and the Assistant-Astro- 
nomer, Mr. Mann, bestowed a great deal of gratuitous labour on them in 
' addition to the regular duties of the Observatory. They tested their accuracy 
in a variety of ways, which tho.se only who are versed in the higher mathe- 
matics can understand or appreciate. The late Earl of Ellesmere publicly 
said of a single sheet of these most carefully-tested geographical positions, that 
they contained more true geography than many large volumes. While the 
mass of observations which went to the Koj'al Observatorj' at the Cape required 
much time for calculation, I worked out a number in a rough way, leaving out 
many minute corrections, such as for the height of the theimometer and baro- 
meter, the horizontal parallas and semi-diameter of planets, using but one 
moon’s semi-diameter and horizontal parallax for a set of distances, though of 
several hours’ duration ; corrections for the dift’erences of proportional loga- 
rithms, &c.; and, with these confessedly imperfect longitudes, made and sent 
home sketch-maps to give general ideas of the countries explored. They were 
imperfect, as calculated and made in the confusion of the multitude of matters 
that crowd on the mind of an explorer, but infinitely Letter than many ot the 
published maps. Sir Thomas Maclear, for instance, says that short of a trigo- 
nometric survey, no river Las Ix-en laid down to accurately as the Zambesi ; 
and Mr. Mann, after most careful examination of the series of chronomctric 
observations which more than once ran frrm the sea and Tette up to Lake 
M’yas.=a, says that any eiror in the longitude canuot pc.ssibly amount to four 
minutes. 

* * * * * 

“My borrowed paper is done, or I .siioulJ have given a summary of the 
streams which, flowing into the Charabeze, Luapula, Lualaba. and the lakes, 
may be called sources. Thirteen, all larger than the Isis at Oxlord, or Avon at 
Hamilton, run into one line of drainage ; five into another, and five into a third 
receptacle — twenty-tliree in all. Mot having seen the Mile in the north, I 
forbear any comparison of volume. I trust that my labours, though much 
longer than I intended, m.ay meet with your Lordship's approbation. 

“ 1 have, &c., 

(Signed) “ David Litixo^toxe. 

“F.S. Always something new from Africa; a large tribe lives in under- 
ground houses m Piua. Some e.xcavations are s.iid to he SO miles long, .and 
have running rills in them — a whole district can stand a siege in thera.'^ The 
‘writings’ therein I have been told by some of the people are diawings of 
animals, and not letters, otherwise 1 should have gone to see them. People 
very dark, well made, and outer angle of eyes slanting inwards.’’ 


3. Extracts from a Letter o/Dt. Livixgstoxe to the Peesident. 

“Mt dear Sir Eodeeick, “ Near Lake Bangweolo, Sth July, ISas . 

“ My letter to Lord Clarendon will explain what I have been doing, 
and why I can only give you a le.ii out of my Note-book. Tlie sources of the 
Nile are undoubtclly between 10- and 12' s., not cne or two, but upwards of 
twenty of them rise south of all the lakes except Bangweolo. TTie groat 
valley is exactly like the valleys of the Congo and Zambesi, and ton have 
been seeking the sources too lar to the north. I have yet to follow down the 
three lines of drainage into which the twenty-three sources converge, and do 
not -peak very positively as to whether tl.cy !io\v past Tangaipvika to the 
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west into CbowamLe, wticli I suppose to be Baker’s Lake, or into Tanganyika,, 
and through by a river named Loanda into the same lake. 

» « 

“ We are in the same quarter of the world yet. I do not know if Kirk lias 
come to Zanzibar. I hope in a couple of months to be at Ujiji, where I have 
goods and I hope letters. Want of paper prevents my writing to my friends, 
A note for Agnes goes by this. 

With love to Lady Aliirchison, I am ever affectionately yours, 

(Signed) “ David Liyisgstoxe."’ 

“Postscript. — The following is a summary on sources. From 30 to TO 
yards broad, and always deep enough to require either canoes or bridges. 
Chamhese, Luapula, Lualaba, and the Lakes receive thirteen sources, each 
larger than the Isis at Oxford or Avon at Hamilton, Another line of drainage 
receives five sources. A third receives other five, or twenty-three (23) in all. 
I do not count small bums from 5 to 10 or 13 yards broad. Loin has eleven 
of these, all perennial, nor do I refer to the oozes or sponges, which are the 
sources of them all. 

(Signed) “D. L." 


4. Letter from Dr. Livingstone to Sir Baetle Fkere. 

“ Kcar Lake Bangweolo. South Central Africa, 
“ils DEAR Sir Bautle, July, 1S68. 

“When I wrote to you in February, 1867, I had the impression 
that I was then on the watershed between the Zambesi aud either the Congo 
or the Nile. Fmther observation now leads me to believe that impression to 
have been correct ; iind from what 1 have myself seen, together with what I 
have heard from intelligent natives, I think that I can safely assert that the 
chief sources of the Nile rise between 10^ and 12^ s. latitude ; or nearly in 
the position assigned to them by Ptolemy, whose River Pihapta is probably the 
Piovuma. I cannot yet speak positively of the p'arts w. and n.n.w. of Tanga- 
nyika, because these have not yet come under my observation ; but, if you will 
read the following short sketch of what I have seen, you will see that the 
springs of the Nile have hitherto been sought for very much too far to the 
north. 

“Leaving the valley of the Loangwa at 12'’ s., we climbed up what seemed 
to be .a great mas.s of mountains; bur it turned out to be tlie southern edge of 
an elevated region, the height of which is from 4000 to SOilO feet above the 
level of the sea. This upland may be roughly said to cover a space south of 
Lake Tanganyika of some 350 miles square. It i.s generally covered with 
dense forest, has an undulating surface, a rich soil, is well watered avith 
numerous rivulets, ‘and, for Africa, is colil. It slopes towards the north and 
west, but I have not seen any jjart of it under 3000 feet of altitude. The 
country of Usango, situated east of the simce indicated, is also an u[)!and, and 
aliurds [lasturage for the immense heids of cattle of the Basanzo (Wasango of 
the Arabs), a very light-coloured race, very friendly with strangers. L'sango 
forms One, the eastern side of the southern end of a great but still elevated 
valley. The other, or western side, is formed by what are called the Kone 
Alountains, beyond the copper-mines of Katanga. Btill further west, and 
beyond tiie Kone Range or plateau, rises our old acquaintance the Zambesi by 
tlio name of Jambaji. Referring back to 12' s. — it was rarely possible to obtain 
oven a latitude ; but accidentally awaking one morning after we were fairly on 
the upland, I found a star which showed lat. 11' 50’ s., and next day we crossed 
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two rivulets ruuiiing nonli. As we aJvauceJ brooks became numerous, some 
went backwards or sideways into the Loangwa, and witli it to join the 
Zambesi at Zumbe, but the greater number went north or north-west into 
the Eiver Chambeze. This — ^misled by a map calling it, in an otihancl manner, 
‘ Zamhezi, Eastern IrancJi ' — I took to be the river so indicated ; but the 
Chambeze, rvith all its branches, flows from the side into the centre of the 
great hlile Valiev. It is remarkable as helping to form three lakes, and 
changing its name three times ui the 500 or 000 miles of its course. Fiist ot 
all it is the Chambeze, wliicli I crossed in 10" 31' s. I crossed several of its 
confluents, both on its south and north, quite as la:ge as the L^is at Oxford, 
but running faster, and having hippopotami in them. I mention these 
animals, because, when navigating the Zambesi, I steered always boldly on to 
where these heasts Liy, sure of never finding less than eight feet of water. 
The Chambeze flows into Lake Baugweolo, and on coming out of it assumes 
the name Luapula. Luapula flows down north, ija»t the town of Cazembe, 
and then enters Lake lloero. On emerging trom it the name Lualaba is 
taken. In passing on x.x.w. it become.s very large, and forms L'leuge in the 
countiy west of Tanganyika, I have seen it only where it leaves lloero by 
a crack in the mountains of Rua, and where it comes out again, and am sure 
it is sufficient to torm Ulenge, whether it is a lake with many islands in it, or 
a punjaub, if I may use the word, before its waters are all gathered up by the 
Lufira, a large river, which diains the western side of the great valley and 
having its souices between 11'^ and 12- s. Beyond Ulenge, and Ulenge itsel;, 
is purely native information ; and some believe that when the Liifiui takes it iqi 
it flows x.x.w. into a large lake named Chowambe, which I conjecture to he 
that discovered by Hr. Baker : others think that it goes into Tanganyika, and 
flows thence into Chowambe, by a river named Loanda. I suspend my 
judgment, but think if the immense amount of water 1 have seen going 
north does not flow piast Lake Tanganyika on the west, it must Lave an exit, 
and in all paohahility it is by the Loanda. 

‘■Rcierring again to the upfland, I tound it divided into districts — Lobisa, 
Lobemba, Ulungu, Itawa, Lopere, Kabuire, Lunda, and Rua ; the peopfle are 
known by pjuttiug Ba- instead of the initial syllable for countrv, Lo or U ; the 
Arabs use AVa instead ot Ba, as that is Suaheli. On the slopte north, and in 
the Balungu country, I discovered Lake Liemba on 2nd April, lyCT. It lies 
in a hollow, with puecipitous sides 2000 feet down. It is extremely beautitul, 
siiles, top, and bottom being nobly clothed with trees and other vegetation. 
Elephants, buffaloes, anil antclop'es feed on the steepi slopes ; fish and hippo- 
potami swarm in the waters. Two rocky islands are inhabited by fishermen, 
who, besides fishing, cultivate the around and rear goats. The lake is not 
large, from 18 to 20 miles broad, and Ifom 30 to 10 long. Four good-sized 
rivers flow into it, and many' ' bums ’ (Rcrffce for brooks), which form pretty 
crscades as they leapt down the bright red clay-schist rocks. It goes awav in a 
river-like ptrolungation two miks wide, x.x.w. it is said, to Tanganyika. AVere it 
not 2800 feet above the sea, I should consider it an arm of that lake, hut Spieke 
makes it 1841 feet only. I tried to follow this arm, but wan prevented by 
war. A large party of Arab tiaders from Zanzibar had been attacked by tbe 
Chief of Itawa. I set oil to go round about the disturbed district ; met tbe 
Arabs, and, having showed them Seyd Majids letter, was at once supplied 
with cloth, beads, and paovisioun. Thanks to your good offices with the 
Sultan, I Lave been treated by all the Aiabs with the greatest kindness and 
consideration. The headis of the party readily perceived that a continuance 
of hostilities meant shutting up the ivoiy market, so peace was made, but the 
pjrocess reepuired three months and a half. They would not allow me to go 
into any danger, so I had to remain at a village 1700 teet above the sea, and 
employ my time in the pig's employ uieiit of taltmg on fat. AVheii we did move 
I went someway west with my Arab tiiends, aud I am glad that I saw their mode 
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of ivory and slave trading. It vras such a contrast to that of the riifiiaiis 
from. KiUva and the rortuaucse from Tette. On leaving them we came to 
Moero on the Sth Xovemher, 1867. This in the uorthern part is from 20 to 
33 miles broad, riirther south it is at least 60 miles in width, and it is 50 
miles long; ranges of tree-covered mountains hank it on both sides. IVe 
passed up its eastern shore and visited Cazembe, who has several times been 
visited by Portuguese. I remained 40 days with Cazembe, and might have 
eome on to Bangwtulo; but the lains had set in, and this lake was re- 
ported to be very unhealthy. Xot having a grain of any kind of medicine, 
and as fever without treatment produces fits of total insensibility and 
loss of pjower over the muscles of the back, I thought it would be unwise 
to venture. IVent north, inteneling to go to Ujiji for goods and letters, not 
having heard a word of any kind from anywhere for two years, hut I was 
brought to a standstill at a distance of 13 days from Tanganyika by the super- 
abundance of water in the country m front. A native party came through, 
and described the waters as often thigh and waist deep and sleeping-place? 
difficult to find. This inundation lasfs till Maj- or June. AVhen I became 
utterly tired of inactivity, I doubled hack in my course to Cazembe in April ; 
and that you may understand the nature of the flood that here annually 
enacts the piart of the Isile further down, I may say that two rivulets, each 
from 30 to 40 yards broad, flow into the north end of Moero. One had a 
quarter and the other half a mile of flood on each bank, from thigh to waist 
deep. They were crossed by bridges. Then one of them had flooded a plain 
abreast of Moero, and we had four hours of plunging in water and black mud. 
The last mile was the worst, though the rest had many deep ruts, into which, 
from not seeing them, we plunged and sent up a rush of hundreds of hubbies 
to the surface, all charged with a frightful odour. Before getting out to the 
clean sandy beach of Moero the flood-water was high up on the chest. Then 
we had to wade four brooks thigb.-deept, cross a river SO yards broad with 
300 yards of flood on its western bank so tieept we liad to keep to the canoes 
till within 50 yards of the higher grounds. Four other brooks had to be 
forded ere we readied Cazembe. One, the Chiiiigu, tvas the scene of Dr. 
Laoerda's death. He was the only Portuguese of any scientific acquirements, 
.ind was 50 miles uTong m latitude alone. Probably fever clouded his mind 
when he observed, and any one who knows what that implies will readily 
excuse any mist.ike he m.ty have made. 

The Chiiugu went high upi on the chest, and one ha.i to walk on tiptoe 
to avoid swimming. Only four of my attendants would come : the otheis 
absconded on various piretexts. The fact is, tlicy are all tired of this ever- 
lasting trampius, and so am I. Xothing could be brought hut the veriest 
necessaries, — no paper, only a couple of note-books and the Bible. I liave 
borrowed this and another sheet from an Aiab trader : the other is for Luiu 
Claiendon, and they will go by a part\' proceeding to the coast through 
Usaiigo. I would go myself, if it were not for au inveterate dislike to give 
up what I have imdert.akeii without finishing it. I am often distressed in 
thinking of a sou whom I left at the University of Glasgow. He was to he 
two years there, then spiend a year or more in Germany for French and 
German, before trying the Civil Service examination for India. He will now 
he in espiecial need of my counsel and assistance, and here I am at Bangweulo. 
His cider brother, after being uell educated, wandered into tiio American war, 
and we know no more of him after an engagement befeTe PLiehmouJ. Possibly, 
Sir Charles Wood, in consideration of my services, might do something to fix this 
one. 1 never .isked anything fur myself. Lord Palmerston scut Mr. Hay- 
waid, a Queen's Counsel, to me before I left home this time, to ask ‘what he 
could do for me, as he was most anxious to serve me.' I don't know how it 
was, but it never once occurred to me, till I was in here, that he meant any- 
thing lor myself. I repilied that if he couM open the Portuguese pxirts lu 
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East Africa to free trade, tUs was the greatest boon he could confer. I 
thought only of my work, and not of myself or children. 1 feel more at 
liberty in telling you of my domestic anxiety, and my feare lest Tom should 
go to the examination unprepared, because you have a family yourself, and 
will sympathise with me. I sliall give Lord Clai'endon the same geographical 
information as I have given you ; and as I have not the conscience to ask 
more paper from my Arab friend, I shall ask Miss Frere to favour me by 
writing to my daughter a little of the above, and sending it to Mr. MiiiTay, 
who will know where she is. Agnes is to tell Tom not to go in for examina- 
tion till he is well prepared, and he may take a year more of education where 
he may have found the most benefit. I had written you a long letter, which 
now lies at Kabuire ; the foregoing contains the substance of it. Miss Frere 
must take this into consideration, if annoyed at my asking her to write to 
a stranger in such a climate as that of India. I regret that the Mile has pre- 
vented me from following out my aspirations for the benefit of the people. I 
sometimes comfort myself by the hope that by making this country and its 
inhabitants better known, and occasionally imparting a little knowledge, I 
may he working in accordance with the plans of the all-embracing Providence 
for the goud time coming yet. At other times, I feel as if serving a few 
insane geographers, who will count me a man and a brother. There is a large- 
tribe of Troglodytes in Eua, with excavations 30 miles in len.gtli, and "a 
running rill passing along the entire street. They ascribe these rock-dwellings 
to the hand of the Deity. The ‘ writings ’ in them are drawings of animals ; 
if they had been letters, I must have gone to see them. People verj- black, 
strong, and outer angle of eyes upwards. The summary of sources I give 
Lord Clarendon as flowing into Chamheze — Luapula, Lualaha ; and the lakes 
are thirteen in all, and are larger than the Isis at Oxford and Avon at 
Hamilton. Five in another line of drainage, and five in a third receptacle, 
make twenty-tliree in all : these do not include ‘ burns.’ Lofii has eleven of 
them, from 5 to 15 yards wide, and perennial. 1 did get a bit of jraper and 
write to Agnes, so Miss Frere is absolved from the i-)enance. Love to Ladv 
Frere and her family. 

(Signed) “ D.wid Livixgstoxe.” 


5. Letter from Dr. Kick to C. Goxxn, Esq., Secretary to the Government, 

Bornhay. 

“ SiE, “Zanzibar, 7th September, 1S69. 

“ The chief point of geograpjiical interest in the present letter of Dr. 
Livingstone is tlie statement that the sources of the Mile are to be found in 
the lakes and rivers that drain the great valley in which Cazemhe i.s situated, 
and lying to the south of Tanganyika, between 10° and 12° of south latitude. 

“The town of Cazemhe, Irom which Dr. Livingstone’s previous letters 
(December, 1S67) weie dated, has been already visited and desciibed by two 
Portuguese mis.sions. It is situated on the shores of one of a chain of lakes 
and rivers that flow northwards. 

“The Clianiheze, having collected by many streams the waters of the 
northern slope of the damp, elevated plains, flows to join Lake Bangvveolo : 
this, aeain, is connected with Lake Moero by the Loapiila, on vliose banks the 
to-, Ml of Cazemhe is built. Moero is, in its turn, diained by the Lualaha into 
another lake, named Ulenge, and here exploration ends. 

Natives have told Dr, Livingstone that Ulenge is an island-studded lake, 
whose waters join the Lufira, a large liver coming" from the western side of the 
same great plain, whose eastern slope is drained by the Chamheze. This 
united stream, some say, enters the Tanganyika, and thence, by the Loanda, 
into Lake Chowambe ; but Dr. Livingstone's informants are not unanimous, 
and some asscit that the Lufira p-M-es to the west of Tanganyika, and so to the- 
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Lake C'liowambe, wliicb Dr. Livingstone tliiuks is tlie same as tlie Albert 
iM'anza of Sir Samuel Baker. 

“In fact, the interest of the journey centres in the southern connections of 
the Albert Nyanza, and Arab traders generally agree in thinking that a water- 
communication does exist between that and the Tanganyika, but I have not 
met with any one who professes to have tiaced out this communication. 

“ From Arabs who visit Cazembe I learn that the lakes now described by 
Dr. Livingstone are of consider.able size, probably from live to ten days' march 
in length, and, like Nyassa, Tanganyika, and the Albert Nyanza, overhung by 
high mountain-slopes, which open out in bays and valleys, or leave great 
plains, which, during the rainy season, become flooded, so that caravans march 
for days through water knee-deep, seeking for higher ground on which to pass 
the night. The country abounds with large game and domestic cattle, while 
rhe climate is spoken of as not unhealthy, and is certainly a contrast to the 
Zanzibar coast, if we may judge from the tanned healthy traders who return. 

“ I have the honour to be. Sir, your most obedient servant, 

(Signed) “ Joiix Kir.K.” 

The Peesidest further expilained, with reference to these letters, that the 
one to the Earl of Clarendon had only been received since the meeting began. 
The aflectionate letter from Livingstone to the President, consisting of ten or 
twelve pages of very small writing, was lacoived only just before the meeting, 
and there was no time to select any details of interest which it might contain. 
He could not conceive of heroism more perfect than that shown by his illus- 
trious friend in the midst of privations and hunger, here and there having 
to wade through rivers, and deserted by his attendants. The little paragraph 
at the end was a very amusing one. Sir Bartle Frero had also received a 
Inter, .and would, probably, give the meeting some account of it.* 

Sir Bartle Fheee said his letter went over very much the same ground as 
that to Lord Clarendon. Dr. Livingstone was under the impression that he 
(Sir Bartle Frere) was still in India, and had therefore sent him a letter to 
Bombay in order to diminish the risk of the iiiformaliou being lost. There 
were also in his communication a few remarks of a private nafiire relating to 
some members of his family, but of course it was not intended that they should 
be made public. In bis letter he dwelt rather more fully than in that to 
Lord Clarendon, upon the feeling which was present in his mind that perhaps 
in seeking to solve a geographical problem he might lie going aw ay from what 
had been the pursuit of his life, the civilization and welfare of Africa in gene- 
ral. He (Sir Bartle Frere) felt sure that for once in his life Dr. Livingstone 
was wrong, and that, whatever directions his etibrts might take, it was 
imjxjssible for him to labour for anything but the good of mankind. 

Mr. Fixdlat said, when Lake Tanganyika was first discovered, many 
ilifficulties were suggested ag.ainst its flowing into the Nile, but there were also 
many difficulties attending any other solution of the problem. Hie theory was 
that a river ran into the south end and another into the noitli end, hut its 
waters were perfectly clear and fresh, and there were no marks of any great 
accession of water. Then in what direction could the outlet be '? IVheii Sjx-ke 
!iud Burton arrived there they were in a wretched coudatioii, the former being 
blinded and the latter paralysed. They heard that a river ran into it, hut from 
the difficulties of the language they were not at all sure of that. Captain 
Speke, when he first mapjied the ncighlxuirhood down, had the imiTession that 
there was an open valley running northward. They had only one observation 
for level, and that gave the elevation 1,841: feet above the sea. That w.is a 
very low level to carry it on to the N'ilo, waicii was a C'jnsiderable distance 


* \ copy of this letter was afterwards conmiuaicated by Sir Bartle Frere, ar.d 
is printed above. No. 4. 

VOL. XIV. C 
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iway. However, lie (Mr. Findlay) was now gratified to find that his own 
conjectures were likely to he verifirf. The observations of Sir Samuel Baker, 
carefully compared with those of Speke, had since proved that 1000 feet must 
be added to Captain Speke’s calculations, making the elevation 2800 feet. Thus 
it appeared that the two lakes, Tanganyika and Albert Kyanza, were on the 
same level. There were several difBcnlties connected with any other solution. 
On the western side of the lake high mountains were said to extend for a con- 
siderable distance. This shut out the idea of its flowing in that direction. On 
the eastward there was no outlet either. The rocky nature of the country 
forbade the belief that the Congo afforded an outlet. Then, again, the French 
had shown that the Ogobai was one of the most gigantic rivers of Africa, and 
it wa.s possible that the Kija Lake might flow into it. He contended that the 
chains of mountains in that region were meridional, and that the waters of 
Africa ran in a northerly direction. In the course of a few months he hoped 
the great question would he settled. If his opinions should prove to be true, 
the ivory traders would in all probability prefer the Isile route to the present 
one to Zanzibar. 

Hr. Feaxcis Galtos said it might seem strange that there should he an 
error of 1000 feet of altitude suspected in the observations of an explorer. 
Here, in England, levels were made to an inch, hut the method of operating 
in uncivilised countries was quite different from that employed at home. 
Instead of using a spirit-level, and taking sights, the traveller in Africa had to 
boil a thennometer, that is, plunge it into boiling water in order to see at 
what temperature the water was. At the top of a high mountain, such as 
Mont Blanc, the temperature of boiling water would be insufficient to boil a 
potato. One degree of temperature corresponds to 500 feet in height ; two 
degrees of temperature would be 1000 feet. The thermometer that Speke used, 
liis others having been broken, was neither more ni>r less than .a bath ther- 
mometer, and could not be depended on to a couple of degrees, especially after 
it had been taken a long journey in Africa and exposed to a dry climate. 
Even the glass of the loest thermometers, after being often put into boiling 
water, becomes altered in structure, and the instruments change their boiling- 
point. Consequently, vith an untesteil wooden thermometer, such an error as 
Speke had made was a very small matter. 

Mr. Findlay said he had seen a pencil memorandum by Captain Speke to 
the effect that when he got to the coast again his thennometer boiled at 21-1' 
which was two degrees too high. Thus the error was easily accounted for. 

The Bev. Houace Haller said that the frequent recuiTence of the name 
Zambesi w.as accounted for by the fact that the word meant the “ Hasher,” 
and was applied in many in.-tances to rivers liable to high flood-. Chambeze 
was merely a dialectic variation of Zambesi. 

Captain Sheeaed O.sbokx thought it was a matter for congratulation that 
there was a prospect ot Dr. Livingstone being met with and relieved hv Sir 
Samuel Baker. He ha.l always differed fiom the President in believing that if 
Livingstone did reach waters flowing north he would follow them down to the 
Mile and come out at Alexandria, and he still adhered to that opinion. It will 
he a great Jay when the two celebrated travellers meet, and the man who has 
discovered the souices of the Aile southward of the lakes mil joyfullv hold out 
his hand to Sir Samuel Baker who traced the Eile up to those lakes. 

The Pbesedext said by this time probably the whole queation had been 
determined, but if the connection between the two lakes was proved he 
could see no reason for Dr. Livmgstone's return by the Mile. The equatorial 
region had been already traversed, and he could gain no glory by following in 
the footsteps of Speke, Grant, and Baker. The road to Zanzibar was short, 
and he would no doubt prefer to return by that route. However this might 
be, the President was certain that when Livingstone returned home he would 
receive a more glorious welcome than w^ ever before given to a British traveller. 
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Second Meeting, Novernber 22nd, 1869. 

Sit. EODEEICK I. lEUECELISOX, Bart., k.c.b.. President, in 
the Chair. 

Presentations. — Colonel H. J. Warre, c.b. ; F. K. Munton, Esq. 

Elections, — Keith E. Abbott, Esq. (H.3I. Consul-General at 
Odessa) ; John Eucldey, Esq. ; Lieutenant TF. J. Casberd-Boteler, e.n. ; 
Henry A. Churchill, Esq. (H.bl. Consul at Zanzibar); E. B. Eastwich, 
Esq., F.E.S., M.P. ; Captain Henry Fairfax, e.n.; Captain Edward Boyd 
Fawcett, ii.A. ; James Gallic, Esq.; Hr. John Harvey, ll.d. ; William 
TF. Howard, Esq. ; Theophilus Horrex, Esq. ; Captain David Hopldns ; 
Alexander Keith Johnston, Jun., Esq.; C. TF. Ligar, Esq. (Surveyor- 
General of Victoria) ; Alexander Matheson, Esq., ii.p. ; Albert Muller, 
Esq.; Colonel Francis Cornwallis Maude, E.A., y.c., &c.; Lieutenant 
George F. Purdon, e.n; Eiudus T. Prichard, Esq. ; Edward Mae, Esq. ; 
George Bussell, Esq., ii.A. ; Williaui Sumrnerhayes, Esq., n.D. ; F. F. 
Searle, Esq. ; George C. Silk, Esq. ; Bobert Sutherland, Esq. ; Charles 
Waite, Esq., Li.t>. ; Ebenezer Whytt, Esq. ; Captain Charles TF. 
Wilson, K.E. 

Accessions to Library from the 8th to the 22nd Xovembep., 1869. — 
‘ Ueber das Verbaltniss der Topograpbie zur Geologie.’ Yon J. M. 
Ziegler. Donor, tbe author. ‘ Queensland and her Gold-fields.’ 
By Charles H. Allen. Donor, the author. • Surveys for the Kansas 
Pacific Eaihraj’.’ By General TV. J. Palmer. 1869. Donor, the 
author. ‘ Trade of the Upper Yangtze:’ Eeport of the Shanghai 
Chamber of Commerce. Donor, Mr. Consul Swinhoe. ‘ Hypo- 
thetical Phcenician Xames of Places on European Coasts,' in SIS. 
By S. M. Drach. Donor, the author. ‘ Brazil ; its Commerce, &c.’ 
By W. Scully. Donor, the author. ‘ Der Mineuhetrieb in Bolivien 
und der Brasilien, &c.’ Also ‘Die Deutsche Auswanderer.’ YonJ. I. 
Sturtz. Donor, the author. ‘Fragmenta Phytogiaphise Australise.’ 
Contnlit F. de Mueller. Melbourne, 1867-8. Donor, the author. 

Accessions to the Map-eooii since the l-ist Meeting of Xovembep. 
8th, 1869. — A Chart of the Xorth Atlantic Ocean, showing the 
Tracks of the Telegraph Cables between Europe and America. 
5 copies. Presented by Captain S. Osborn, c.b., r..N. Switzerland 
a Map of Canton of Glarus. A Gelogical Map of Jerusalem and its 
Environs, compiled from the Ordnance Survey, under Captain C. TY. 
Vilson, R.E. A Topographical Map of Jernsalam and its Environs. 
By the same. Map of the Island of Teneriffe. By Messrs. G. 
Hartnng, &c. &c. Map of the City of Guatemala, Central America. 
By X. F. Y. Donzel. Ordnance sheets, 420 in number. 

c 2 
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Previous to the commencement of the ordimiry business, the President 
adJresSid the Meeting as follows, on the subject of the FaratUy Memorial : — 

“ Before we proceed to the ordinary business of this evening, I beg to 
perform a duty which I have undertaken most heartily. When the world of 
science was deprived of that illustrious man, Michael Faiaday, I was honoured 
hy being named one of those Presidents of Societies who were appointed to 
organize the public meeting which was presided over i>y his Pioyal Highness 
the Prince of Wales, and at which it was resolved, in this very theatie, to 
erect a statue in memory of the great philosopher, in the Cathedral Church of 
St. Paul. 

“ On that occasion the feeling in favour of this resolution was strong and 
unanimous, and the object was most eloquently sustained by the eminent 
French chemist Dumas, one of the Perpetual Secretaries of the Institute of 
France. 

“ I renret to say, however, that at this moment the subscription-fund must 
be considerably increased, to enable us to pay for a suitable monument in 
marble by an eminent sculptor. 

“ -vs one who learnt his first lessons in science under Faraday, and who, in 
every succeeding year, admired more and more his great genius, as well as the 
simplicity and benignity of his character, I call upon you, my associates of 
tlie lioyal Geographical Society, and your friends who may not have sub- 
scribed, to do honour to yourselves by sujiporting this good cause. In doing 
so, I beg you to recollect that it was m this very theatre that Faraday 
delighted and instructed vast audiences for upwards of 30 year.; ; and that in 
this theatre, so adorned by him, we Geographers have now the privilege of 
holding our meetings, owing to the libc-iality of the President and Managers 
of the Eoyal Institution. 

“Subscriptions for the Faraday Memorial are received by the Assistant 
Secietary of the Royal Geographical Society, and also by the Accountant of 
the Royal Institution.” 

The following paper was read : — 

Xutes of a Journey to the Neic Course of the Yellow Biver in 1868. 

By Xey Elias, Esep, f.r.g.s. 

[Extr.vcts.] 

It is well known that the Lower Yellow Eiver, flowing through the 
great eastern plain of China, has many times changed its couise 
during the hi.storic era. Yo less than nine such change-s are recoided 
hy the Chinese as having taken place during the last 2500 year.; ; 
the first dating about G02 b.c.,* and the ninth, 1851-3 a.d. ; the 
po.sitions of the mouths resulting from them having ranged over an 
extent of coast-line comprised between some 5 degrees of latitude. 
Thus the most northern is recorded to have been in about latitude 
which would coincide approximately with the present mouth of the 
Peiho ; whilst the most southern is represented to he that which 
existed before the last change, and which is marked on all modern 
maps in latitude 04'^. There is reason, however, to believe that 


* See ‘ Geological Researches in China, &c.,’ by Raphael Punipelly. 
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this southern mouth was the outlet at some periods of only a portion 
of the Yellow waters, another portion finding its way simultaneously 
still further southward, viz., through the Hung-tsze Lake into the 
Yang-tsze, which, as will he shown below, is the case at the 
present day. 

The causes of the earlier changes, their dates, and other details, I 
will not go into here, hut will limit myself to a few remarks on the 
last diversion, and the resultant cortrse. 

This diversion was first brought to the notice of foreigners in China 
by Dr. Macgowan in the ‘Yorth China Herald’ of 3rd January, 
1857, and was ascribed hypothetically to carious causes, all of 
which have been shown by the late examination to have had little 
or no connection with it. 

The date of the occurrence was, for some time, a matter of uncer- 
tainty; some authorities placing it in ISol, others in 1852 and 1853, 
and even later. But, on a short journey, which I made in 1867, to 
Tsin-kiang-pu, and the neighhouring portion of the old bed of the 
Yellow Eiver, 1 was enabled, after questioning numbers of different 
persons living in the vicinity, at different times and under dif- 
ferent circumstances, to ascertain with, I think, some certainty, that 
the change was gradually accomplished, and extended over the 
years 1851 to 1853. 

This information was con-oboratcd on my last journey, and might 
be summed up somewhat as follows. During the summer flood of 
1851, the first rupture took place in the north bank, near Lan-yang- 
hein, in Honan, and a poition of the water flowed through the 
breach on to the plain : the flood of 1852 extended the breach, and 
further diminished the supply on the lower river, and that of 1853 
enlarged it to such an extent as to allow the whole body of water to 
flow over the lowlands to the northward and eastward, until it 
found a channel in the Ta-tsing Eiver, which conducted it to the sea 
in the Gulf of Petcheli. 

Thus, not until after the flood of 1853, can the new course be said 
to have wholly established itself, and the old one to have become 
entirely dry. 

This new course having become a subject of interest to a portion 
of the foreign community of (Shanghai, it was decided, in the early 
part of last j'ear, to send an exploring party to examine and lay it 
down ; all information upon it received up. to that time having been 
of a vague and unsatisfactory nature. 

In accordance with this decision, I had the honour of being 
requested to undertake the task, and my plan for carrying it out 
being approved of, a small itarty was formed for the purpose, con- 
sisting of 5Ir. H. G. Hollingworth, two Chinese, and myself. 
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Tke plan of the journey -was to go to Chinkiang by steamer, from 
there to proceed up the Grand Canal until reaching the Yellow 
Eiver ,• to follow the river down to the neighbourhood of its mouth 
in the Gulf of Petcheli, and up again as far as the point where it 
diverges from its old course (which was reported to be near I-fung- 
hien, in Honan), returning by the river and Grand Canal to Chin- 
kiang. This plan, having afterwai’ds been found practicable, was 
carried out. 

As most of the rivers in China are known to be in flood during 
the summer months, and consequently in an unfavourable state for 
exploring operations, and as those in the northern districts are 
generally frozen over by about the middle of December, the 
autumn was considered the most advantageous season for the 
journey, and consequently the party started from Shanghai on 
the 24th September. 

A journey of nearly 400 miles on the Grand Canal brought our 
party, on the 17 th October, to the southern bank, or rather “ limit,” 
of the new Yellow Eiver, near a small but busy town called Yan 
Shan. The river, at this point, has no defined bed, but flows over 
a belt of country some ten to twelve miles in width, having merely 
the appearance of a flat level district in a state of inundation. 

Along this fifteen miles the canal banks have been carried away 
in a number of places by the Yellow Eiver breaking across them. 
The gaps are sometimes half-a-mile or more wide, and the current 
rushing through these almost obliterates the course of the canal, 
and renders navigation upon it difBcult. 

For dreariness and desolation no scene can exceed that which the 
YeEow Eiver here presents, everything natural and artificial is at 
the mercy of the muddy dun-coloured waters as they sw'eep on their 
course towards the sea — a flood not likely to subside, and a doubly 
mischievous one, from the fact of its ever moving onwards with a 
swift current. 

The Grand Canal is now dry, from the Y'ellow Eiver northwards, 
as far as Lin-tsin-chow ; or, in other words, it ends there, that 
portion north of the summit-level being merely a tributaiy of the 
Y’’ellow Eiver. During the two months of the year, however, w'hen 
the river is in flood and at its highest level, enough water, it is 
said, flows into the dry bed of the canal to form a navigable stream 
as far as Lin-tsin, where it connects with the Wai-ho. Thus, for 
some ten months of each 3 ’ear, there is no water-communication 
towards the north beyond the Y’ellow Eiver. 

Year the southern *■ limit” of the river is a channel running in a 
general x.x.e. direction, down which junks of a considerable size were 
seen to be sailing. Being informed, however, that a more important 
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one exi.sted near tlie northern “ limit,” it was decided to cross at 
once and commence the exploration by this latter channel, leaving 
the sonthem one until a better opportunity should offer. Having 
crossed accordingly to Pa-li-miau (a small village 8 li from Chang- 
tsin), that place was made the first station, and, the necessary 
observations for fixing its geographical position being obtained, 
the journey down the river was commenced from there on the 20th 
October — a date, by the way, so far advanced in the season as to 
render the greatest expedition necessary in order to complete the 
journey before the closing of the river by ice. 

After sailing down the northern channel for about 19 statute miles 
a point is reached, where it is joined by the southern one, and 
consequently, also, by all the water which higher up floods the 
countrv lying between the two. This point is called Yii Shan, 
and the deep, narrow, clean-cut river-bed that receives the con- 
verging waters and leads them to the sea, is that which, 15 years 
ago, formed the course of the Ta-tsing. 

Proceeding down-stream we pass through an open, well-cultivated 
countiy’, with every here and there low dome-shaped hills, some- 
times detached, sometimes in group.s, and backed up by a range 
some 400 to 600 feet high, running nearly east and west. 

Fifty-six miles from Yii Shan, by the windings of the river, bring 
us now to the town of Tsi-ho-hien, on the old main road to Pekin, 
which crossed by a bridge. The bridge was swept away when 
the Y'ellow Eiver broke into the Ta-tsing Eiver. It is a small 
newly-walled unbusiness-like looking place, which, except from 
the cii’cumstance of its being the site of a serious obstruction in the 
river, would haidly call for a word of notice. This obstruction 
consists of the ruins of a stone bridge of some seven arches, which 
at one time spanned the Ta-tsing, but which would now reach only 
about three-quarters of the distance across the river. There is a 
space between one extremity of it and the left bank, of about 100 
yards, which is used by boats as the only navigable channel. The 
deepest portion of this 100 yards is close under the left bank, where 
at the time our party passed down (Oct. 21st), there was a depth 
of 5 feet, and no stones to be felt with the lead. The outer portion 
of the 1 Oi) yards channel, however, would probably not be practi- 
cable even at 3 feet. 

The bridge evidently stands in deep water, six fathoms having 
been found immediately above it, and five a few hundred feet 
below it ; the right bank is the steep one, and the left, near which 
is the channel, the shelving one. and naturally the shallow side of 
the reach. Its being now nothing but a wreck is, of course, due to 
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the additional force and volume of water in the river for the last 
fifteen years, which it has been unable to withstand. 

It is evident that the ruins of this bridge might be removed, and,, 
if no other obstruction existed, the riv?r rendered navigable as far 
as Tii Shan, or within 19 miles of the Grand Canal. Unfortunately, 
however, about 3 miles below this one, there occurs another, though 
a less formidable obstruction, in the shape of a shoal extending 
right across the river. In this case, too, the deepest side of the 
reach is the right, and here, on the 2lst of October, only 11 feet 
was found, the bottom rising gradually towards the left bant. On 
the 6th Xovember, when this spot was passed a second time, there 
was but d feet of water in mid-stream, and allowing for the fall 
since the 21st of October, we should have only about 6 or 7 feet in 
the deep passage near the right bank. The length of the shoal 
would be about 200 to 300 yards, and is the only place above the 
bar where less than 2 fathoms was found in the deep channel. 

The next point of interest we arrive at is Lokau, the port of 
Tsi-Xan-Too, a long straggling unwalled town on the right bank. 
Tsi-Xan itself stands 12 li from the river, and not far' from the 
foot of the main range of hills, which hereabouts average probably 
fi'om StH.i to 1200 feet, and form a ’'ather picturesque background to 
tlie low, thickly-wooded plain upon which the city is built, and 
which extends for many miles on both .sides of the river, giving to 
the country its characteristic feature of flat lowland. This plain is 
essentially alluvial, yet there rise from it in this neighbourhood 
several small wedge-shaped, jagged hills, or rather masses of 
rocks, in some eases heaped up into fantastic shapes, and the frag- 
ments near the bases worn into rounded boulders by the action of 
water. 

Their height is inconsiderable, but being perfectly isolated, some- 
times several miles of plain intervening between two of them, 
or between one and the main range, stamps them at a glance as the 
direct result of igneons action. 

The trade of Tsi-nan-Foo is said to be of great importance ; but, 
as a large proportion of it is carried on by mean.s of cart-roads 
a traveller on the river has but little opportunity of forming an 
opinion of its magnitude. The number of boats seen at Lokau was 
not large, and many of them ajipeared to he only pa.ssing through 
towards the Grand Ganal. The only article of commerce noticed in 
am- quantity was salt, which had come up the river from Tie-men- 
quan. Coal is mot with as an article of trade, both heie and at 
other places on the Yellow liiver, and is used for cooking and other 
purposes to, I believe, a considcTable extent : it is of a rather 
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bituminous nature, and is sold at the rate of 1200 cash per picul in 
Tsi-nan-Foo. The principal mines are said to be at Tsanfan, a 
place in the hills 90 li to the eastward, where the coal is sold at 
a very much lower price tlfen at the citj-. 

"We pass on now through a thickly wooded, well-cultivated 
country for about 150 miles, flat, but diy, and the soil very light 
and friable. The river’s banks are steep, and indicate a rise in 
summer of 8 to 14 feet, accoMling to the distance from the sea. 
The re-entering angles ai’e everywhere much eaten into by the 
current, and large masses of soil are continually falling away. 
In many places the grain of this year having been sown up to 
within a short distance of the w-ater, portions of the fields sup- 
porting the crop already sprouting have been undermined, and 
fallen into the stream below ; thus showing that the ttndermining 
process is a veiy rapid one, probably more rapid this year than the 
expeiience of the inhabitants who sowed the grain led them to 
anticipate. 

The graves near the river, or rather the cofEns from them, have 
generally been removed to some distance back, and often to the 
opposite shore ; the exhuming and removal being sometimes attended 
with great ceremony. 

A few miles below Li-tsin the country begins to change its 
character; the well-wooded and well-cultivated district above 
described giving place to boundless tracts of mud and marsh, but 
poorly cultivated and thinly inhabited, and the whole aspect one of 
a bleak, swampy, treeless waste, scarcely fit for man to dwell in. 
Nevertheless, on the river’s banks are villages, at short intervals 
from one another down to within 20 miles of the sea, which causes 
the traveller on the water to form an exaggerated opinion of the 
population of the district, though he is easily undeceived bv 
walking a short distance awaj- from the river, when it becomes 
apparent that on the whole the population is sparse. In fact, the 
only fairly habitable region is that belt of land immediately 
skirting the river, and from which the water of the annual flood 
drains itself off naturally, whilst on the tracts lying farther back 
it is either absorbed by the soil or remains on the surface in the 
shape of marshes and ponds, rendering habitation without arti- 
ficial drainage almost an impossibility, except on a most limited 
scale. 

At the limit of the habitable region, viz., about 20 miles above 
the sea, by the tvindings of the river, stands the village of Tie-men- 
quan, the port of the Yellow Eiver ; and though only a village, 
composed like others in the neighbourhood of mud-built houses. 
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it has every appearance of being a most important place. It is not 
a centre of trade, but consists chiefly of hongs, to which traders 
from the different towns in the neighbourhood come to transact 
their business ; and during the winter months, when the river is 
closed by ice, it is said to be nearly deserted. Xow, although it 
is called a port, Tie-men-quan is only used as such by small Pei-ho 
and Yellow Eiver junks. Larger vessels, such as those from 
Xing-po, Shanghai, Lwataw, &c., never come within 20 or 25 miles 
of it, but remain at an anchorage outside the bar, called Tai-ping- 
Wan,* where they discharge their cargoes into Y’ellow Eiver boats, 
receiving their homeward freight by the same means ; thus, for 
these junks, Tie-men-quan can scarcely be considered a port, 

The direct trade which exists between places high up the river 
and Tien-tsin, Chefoo, and other ports on the Gulf, is carried on by 
boats of a lighter draft, and of a different construction to the sea- 
going junks of the southern provinces ; but well suited, of course, to 
the rivers and shallow seas on which they are employed. 

The voyage to Taku is said to occupy these boats about two 
days with a fair wind, that to Chefoo about four days. In both 
cases the journey is performed bj’ coasting round the Gulf, and as 
the water for some distance from the shore is very shallow, the sea 
never rolls heavily, and it is always possible to anchor in the event 
of a foul wind. 

The principal trade of Tiii-men-quan appears to be with Tientsin, 
which is the nearest open port, though junks, bound to and from all 
parts of the Gulf, are to be found there. 

Tie-men-quan, as before remarked, is on the lower limit of the 
habitable and .‘salt-producing region. The country between it and 
the sea is an uninhabitable region — an immense mud-flat, stretching 
away' on both sides of the river as far as the eye can reach ; in the 
summer and autumn the greater part is covered with reeds, the more 
accessible of which are collected for fuel by a race of miserable reed- 
cutters, whilst the rest afford cover to vast numbers of wild fowl — 
swans, geese of two kinds, pelicans, &c. In the winter, when the 
reeds are gone, it must be a desert of mud, and when the river is in 
flood it is of course totally submerged. About 12 miles below Tie- 
men-quan and half a mile from the river's left bank is a little knoll, 
about 10 feet above the general level, formed of sea-.shells and debris, 
evidently at one time an island, and upon which stands a small brick 


* “Quiet” Haven, or Bay. Anything drawing 10 or 12 feet can get over 
the "bar at springs. “ Quiet ” or “ Repose ” Bay has .30 feet of water, a very good 
holding-ground. The land is not visible from it ; but I believe a house and a tree 
can be seen. 
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joss-house, apparently new, and a few mud-hovels, the dwellings of 
reed-cutter.s. This place is called Lau-Ye-Miau — the only habitable 
spot for many miles in every direction — and is probably the point 
reached by the naval surveyors in 1860, and called by them Miau- 
Shing-pu. About 4 miles below this again we come to the bar — an 
object that has excited a great deal of interest amongst residents in 
China, it having been thought that the navigability of many hundreds 
of miles of the Yellow Eiver hinged upon the depth of water to be 
found there. This view, however, as will be seen immediately, is 
not a correct one, worse obstructions existing higher up. At the 
date I visited it, October 27th, the least depth found was about 
5 feet near the middle of the river, the water at the time being, 
according to the pilot who accompanied me, about a foot or 18 inches 
above low-water mark. The deepest channel is near the right bank, 
though there is one almost as deep near the left, the shallowest part 
being in the middle. In the former I found about 6 feet, and in the 
latter about 7 feet, which, at low-water spring.s, would give little 
over 7 feet and o feet. Several junks, drawing, it was said, 2i feet 
of water, were seen sailing through the left channel. The range of 
the tide would appear, on the average, to be about 2 feet — rather 
more at springs and rather less at neaps. Ordinaiy neap-floods, 
when the river is not in flood, are .said to be perceptible for about 
20 or 30 li above the bar, and springs, when favoured by the wind 
and a low state of the river, are sometimes noticeable as high up as 
Tie-men-quan, some 60 li above it. It is, of course, obvious that a 
sufficiently long stay to make personal observations on the tides was 
impossible. 

After returning to Tie-men-quan from the bar on the 2Sth of 
October, our party had thus far examined only the section of the 
river included between the Grand Canal and the sea, and there still 
remained that portion above the Grand Canal to be explored. It 
was already late in the season, and before us was a journey on the 
Y ellow Eiver alone of some 550 miles, upwaiEs of 400 of which was 
to be performed against a strong current, and in a craft scarcely 
suitable to the navigation. Every effort, therefore, was made to 
push on as rapidly as possible, and no special halts were made for 
any purpose, except a short one for longitude observations, until 
arriving at Pa-li-miau, on the Grand Canal (our first station), on 
the 10th November. 

The river here, as before noticed, has no defined bed, but presents 
the appearance of a belt of country, 10 to 12 miles broad, in a state 
of flood — trees, ruined villages, and patches of bare mud, being all 
that is left of a once fertile and prosperous district. AVe have already 
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seen that this is the aspect of the river for 1 9 miles immediately 
below the Grand Canal, viz., as far as Yu Shan ; and in proceeding 
iip-stream we find another 76 miles (more or less, according to the 
season) of a precisely similar character, making in all a section of 
95 (slat.) miles, scarcely worthy of the name of a river. Bed there 
is none, and at some periods of the year scarcely a channel for boats 
of a moderate size. It is true the natives speak of two channels, 
and indeed use them — a northem one and a southern one ; but both 
were gone over during the month of Xovember, and when I say that 
our boat, drawing only 15 inches of water, had often difSculty in 
finding a passage, little more need be said concerning the practi- 
cability of this portion of the Y’ellow Eiver. 

During the high-water season, junks, drawing, it is said, as much 
as 3 or 3^ feet, can use the southern channel ; but the journey is 
slow and laborious in the extreme, and whole days are frequently 
spent in hedging over shoals, or through places where the deposit, 
having found a group of trees or some other object to silt against, 
has commenced the formation of a mud-bank. 

That there can be no great depth in this lagoon-like section of 
the river, is at once apparent when we consider that the same 
volume of water which, lower down, is contained between the 
banks of the narrow Ta-tsing, is here spread out over a belt of 
country ranging from 10 to 1 5 miles in width. Had this belt at 
any time been the site of a fairly deep river, or even a deep-dug 
canal, the water of the Y'ellow Eiver, althorrgh at fir’st of too great 
a volume to he contained in the bed of such river or canal, would, 
in time, have so enlarged it by means of its scouring power as to 
have rendered it of the necessary capacity. This, indeed, is what 
took place in the ca.se of the Ta-t.sing ; for, as we have already .seen, 
the bed of that stream has become both deeper and broader since 
the advent of the 1 ellow Eiver, and now contains the whole of the 
latter’s waters in addition to its own, and only overflows its banks- 
at the height of the flood season. Above the Grand Canal, however, 
there was no river-bed of sufficient size to form the basis of a course 
for the Y’ellow Eiver, and hence the wide-spread shallow flood 
in.stead of a defined stream. 

There were, it is true, two small canals fivlling into the Grand 
Canal within 7 miles of one another ; the more southerly of these, 
the Lun-kiang, was a very small one, only 90 li long, it is said. A 
portion of it was examined, and the hanks in some places found to 
. he hardly distinguishable, hut everywhere the waters of the Yellow 
Eiver stretching away like an overflow on both sides. To judge br 
the ruins of bridges, houses, and “ pylam.?,’’ the region through 
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whicli it flows must have been a prosperous one. At present, a few 
mud-and-reed hovels are the only habitations ; and a few patches of 
wheat, sown on the mud-banks left temporarily dry by the j'early 
recession of the waters, the only signs of cultivation. 

The second or northerly canal wa.s of much more importance 
than the Lun-kiang, and, though shallow and narrow, was about 
400 li (133 miles) in length. It was, and still is, called the Chau- 
wang-ho, and led from the old Yellow Eiver to the Grand Canal 
near Pa-li-mian. The point of junction with the old Yellow Eiver 
I have never been able to ascertain with an}" certainty ; but I 
believe it to have been a short distance to the east of the place now 
called Lung-men-kau, or the breach in the river’s bank through 
which the Yellow waters leave their former bed. It presents, on 
the whole, much the same appearance as the Lun-kiang, viz., an 
embanked watercourse running through an inundated country. Its 
artificial banks were at one time at some little height above the 
level of the country, but they have now in most places been either 
carried away by the floods or worn through by the current of 
the Yellow Eiver. The villages and biidges are mostly in a state 
of ruin, and the latter, as they reach now little more than half-way 
from bank to bank, are additional evidences of the power of the 
river to form for itself a bed, provided only that it finds a suffi- 
ciently durable basis to work upon. Durability in that case, how- 
ever, is wanting ; and even had the Chau-wang been many times 
its original breadth, it would still have been useless as a channel for 
the Yellow Eiver, the artificial embankments being naturally un- 
fitted to withstand the scouring process. As it is, the canal is only 
traceable here and theie for a few miles at a stretch ; and, as its 
course through the belt of country at present occupied by the river 
was a winding one, the portions now left are, as it is only natural 
to suppose, those whose direction was identical, or nearly so, with 
that taken by the Y'ellow Eiver. 

A distance of 7t3 miles, then, by the southern channel, from 
the Grand Canal, brings us to a point where we find the Yellow 
waters again fiowing in a defined channel, which is traceable as 
far as the old bed, a distance of about 52 (statute) miles. At the 
low-water season this channel contains the whole Yellow Eiver ; 
but as the banks in the highest places are no more than about 
10 feet above the November level, it can contain during the flood 
season only a portion of it. 

Now, although when the banks are at 10 feet above the level of 
the water this channel has the appearance of being the permanent 
bed of the river, yet. so far from thinking it permanent, I should 
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hesitate even to call it a “ bed ” at all ; for the hanks— and, indeed, 
the country for miles on each side — are composed of the river’s own 
deposit, which seems rather to have silted to a certain elevation 
above the river-level than that the water had cut a bed for itself in 
the soil to a corresponding extent 

Between the point at which the Yellow Eiver changed its course 
and the Grand Canal the land must be very low relatively to the 
sea-level. At the time of the change, and in some subsequent severe 
floods, many villages far inland were buried by the deposit up to 
the eaves of the roofs. In some places the deposit is silicious 
sand, and in others an impalpable yellow earth. It sometimes im- 
proves and in others deteriorates the pre-existing soil. 

It is almost superfluous to say that the country thus formed of 
the river’s deposit is a perfect level, and that the soil is very light 
and mobile; and though the flood of each successive year, by 
adding more deposit, increases the stability, yet a powerful stream 
like the Yellow Eiver can, I imagine, hardly be thought to have 
adopted a permanent course when the nature and height of its 
banks, the character of the adjoining country, the extent of its annual 
overflows, dre., are taken into consideration. 

Perhaps the most striking proof that the banks and neighbouring- 
country are the creation of the river’s deposit rather than that the 
channel is a natural excavation, is that of the buried or silted-up 
houses, which, besides, is a circumstance of interest in other respects : 
as, for instance, that it goes to show the power of the Yellow Eiver 
in changing the configuration of the country with which its waters 
come in contact. The houses are frequently silted-up nearly to the 
eaves, and have generally been abandoned ; but few dug out. As 
an example of this I may mention a joss-house, within a few yards 
of a point on the river where the level of the deposit was some 
10 feet above that of the water. To enter this joss-house it was 
necessary to crawl under the eaves, and, when inside, it was evident 
from alterations that had been made in the doorway, &c., that for 
some time the inhabitants had attempted to accommodate themselves 
to the constantly diminishing height of the building. The severe 
floods are not annual : one took place about 1 855, and the next about 
1862 or 186.3. 

So little used is the Yellow Eiver above the Grand Canal, and 
the navigation on it so little understood, that the people living near 
its banks, and even the boatmen themselves, seldom knovr the dis- 
tance from one place to another by the river, but always speak of 
distances by the road, and even then two rarely agree, showing 
of what little importance the river is regarded as a means of com- 
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nninication, even tliough. no roads 'worthy of the name exist in its 
neighbourhood. 

A somewhat tedious journey of a fortnight from the Grand 
Canal, brought our party, on the 24th November, to Lung-men- 
Kau, the diverging point of the old and new courses of the Yellow 
Eiver, and the upper limit of the exploration. 

The breach in the embankment of the old river is about a mile 
in width, and the present channel runs, as it were, diagonally 
through it. The two hanks at this point are about three miles 
apart ; near the northern one there is a depression about a quarter 
of a mile broad, full of small sand-hills, the only part of the old bed 
having any appearance of a dried-up ■intercourse ; this was the 
main, or low-'water, channel of the old river, the artificial outer 
embankments marking only the limit attained during the annual 
floods. 

By a mere cursory inspection of the neighbouihood of the breach, 
the cause of the Y'ellow River’s change of course is at once apparent. 
The river had so diminished the capacity of its bed { which, by tlie 
way, was always an artificial one) by dejjositing the alluvium with 
■which its waters were charged, that the main pressure during the 
flood season had come to bear on the upper, or weaker, part of 
the embankments ; and no measures having been taken to strengthen 
these, or deepen the channel, the groat catastrophe happened, which, 
■with its consequences, had been predicted by the Abbe Hue some 
years before — a catastrophe ■nhich has caused not only the devasta- 
tion by flood, of that line of country through which the river now 
flows, hut has also impoverished to such an extent the districts 
through which it formerly flowed, and which were dependent upon 
it for irrigation, as to render them almost uninhabitable, and to 
throw a great portion of the population out of employment. 

Lung-men-Kau is a small village built along the north bank of 
the old river east of the breach. About ‘jO li w.s.’w. of it stands 
Kai-fung-fu (or Pien-liang-ching. as it is more generally called), 
the capital of Honan. A road leads clown the old bed, through 
Lan-I towards the south, and boats bringing cargoes clo'wn the 
river sometimes discharge them at Lung-mim-Kau for conveyance 
by waggon to towns in that direction. Some of these boats bring 
small quantities of good anthracite coal from the neighbourhood of 
Hoai-king-fu. 

After leaving Lung-men-Kau, the river was followed do-wn as far 
as the Grand Canal, 'which was reached on the 30th November. It 
had been intended, as before remarked, to have examined the 
channel which leads from Nan Shan (on the Grand Canal) to Yu 
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Shan, and runs near the southern “ limit ’’ of the river ; but the 
fall of water had been so great since the first view of this channel 
was obtained on the 17 th October, that it had become impracticable 
for all but the smallest boats ; and, seeing that the ice had already 
begun to form on the shallow waters of the river, it was thought 
advisable rather to leave this channel itnexamined than incur the 
risk of being frozen in, and having to transport the time-keepers 
overland. 

At Xan Shan, therefore, on the 1st December, the exploration 
came to an end, and the party, returning by way of the Grand 
Canal, arrived at Chinkiang on the 15th December. 

To sum up shortly the capabilities of the Yellow Eiver for navi- 
gation, it would seem that a vessel of sufficiently light draft to cross 
the bar would have no difficulty in ascending the river during all 
but the lowest point of the season as far as Tsi-ho, a distance 
approximate!}" of 210 statute miles from the bar, and were the 
ruins of the bridge at that place removed, a further distance of 
56 miles would be rendered navigable, making in all 266 (stat.) 
miles from the bar to Y'U Shan. All beyond Y’ii Shan, as far as 
Lung-men-Kau, must be regarded as totally unnaviguble, except 
perhaps the 19 miles between Yu Shan and the Grand Canal, which 
could be used during the high-water season. 

The yearly rise or fall is greater in some years than in others, 
but taking the Xovember level of last year (1868) as a base, and 
judging of the former by the indications of the banks and other- 
signs, and of the latter from native information, I should think 
that a yearly range of 20 or 22 feet would not be far from the 
mark. Both rise and fall take place very irregularly, and it is said 
that a fall of three feet in one day is a common occurrence, espe- 
cially towards the approach of winter. 

As in the first paragraph of this paper, mention was made of a 
southern outlet of the Yellow Eiver existing at the present day, it 
must be explained here that this was caused directly by a rupture 
of the south bank of the old river near Yan Kiau in Honan, about 
150 li above Kai-fung-fu, which occurred in July last ( 1868).'*' Xot 
having visited the spot, my information on this subject is, of course, 
derived from the natives, who report that the bank is carried away 
for about 3 li, and that the water of the Yellow Eiver flowing 
through the breach floods a large tract of countiy outside the bank, 
and then finds its way into a small river called the Sha, a tributary 
of the ’iVai, which latter flows into the Hung-tsze Lake. It is said 

* About 1843 a breach occurred in ihe south lank still higher up, ai.d is spoken 
of as one of the premoniiions of the late change. 
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that the authorities are trying to repair it in time for next summer’s 
flood, about a third of the work being finished in XoYember : and 
the common belief is that when the upper one has been closed, the 
lower one will be taken in hand, and the river made to flow along 
its old course to the sea.* This, however, would appear to be im- 
possible as long as the old bed remains at its present level, and to 
deepen it or to raise the embankments would be equally impossible 
in the present disorganised and impoverished state of the country. 
On the 22nd November, while proceeding up the Yellow Eiver, I 
had a corroboration of the statements of the natives regarding com- 
munication with the southern waters, bj' meeting five or six 
Huiig-tsze boats, whose people said the}' had come from Ying-(„'how 
(or Hing-Chow) in Kiang-nan, by way of the Sha. These boats 
were said to draw about lA foot of water, but as they were drojming 
down with the current no information could bo obtained concerning 
the S’aa, or the communication between the Yellow Eiver and the 
Hung-taze — a matter of great interest, as, should a permanent com- 
munication be found to exist, the Yellow Eiver will have to be 
regarded as in part nothing more than a tiibutary of the Yang-tzso — 
for into the Yang-tsze the Hung-tze Lake discharges. The amount of 
water parted with through the new breach I believe to be ver\- 
inconsiderable. 

The paper will be published entire, with the author's chart, in 
‘ Journal,’ vol. xl. 

The Pef.sidext explairn d that the anther of the paper that had just been 
read was a young man engaged in business in China, who had, in a most 
praiseworthv and eneraetic way, occupied his autumnal holiday last year in 
making this most interesting .survey. The manner in which it had been 
cairicd out merited the must i;earty commendation, ilr. Elias had drawn 
u]) the charts of the river exhibited that evening with his o\\ n li.inds, and had 
delineated man}' hundreds of miles uf territory, gathering infurmation rtsj^'ect- 
ing one of the most remarkable physical changes that had taken piaea in 
modern times. 

Captain Shee.vud Osr.op.x, r..x., said Hr. Eiias Imd not only given an inte- 
resting account of the new cuiirse of the Y'ellow lUvcr, but lor the first time 
had presentetl geographers nith an accurate map. witi’ po.sitions fixed astro- 
nomically and soundings throughout. Jlr. H'yhe had been the lirst to tell 
us of the fact of the old bed of the Yellow Piiver being dried up: and, subsc- 
quently, Ylr. Lockhart, in a paper read before the Society, iiafl guessed, as it 
proved with accuracy, that the river had returned to one of its old beds, di.s- 
chargiiig' its waters into the Gulf of Pccheli. These gentlemen had made 
us well acquainted with this part of the river-system of Central China. 
Hecently, ilr. Swiuhoe had ascended the Y’ang-tsze-kiaug, w ith Admii.tl Kepnei 


* This would be no improvement, even if it were possible. The present course 
is more navigable, as above stated, for 200 miles, than it viould be possible to make 
the other. 
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anrl two delegates from tie CLamlier of Commerce at SIianaLai, 400 miles 
al'ove Hankow-, and they had forwarded excellent neograiiliical information, 
combined with a great deal that was most interesting to the merchant and 
the politician, giving not onij* a description of the liver, but of the products 
of that part of the country, which miaht he called the second pilateai; of the 
river-system of Ccntial China. The first or lower plateau traveised by those 
magnificent streams Yang-tsze and Hoang-ho, consisted, of the weil-know-ii 
alluvial pilain, called the Great Plain, of China, extending as far westward as 
Hankow and thence r.orthwaidin a line towards Pekin. Its aica, equal to that of 
Fiance, in 1813 supT'orted a popiilatioa of 170 millions, and it was pirobabiy 
the richest region of the earth, so far as soil and products weie conccmeel. 
Above tbe Great Plain was a second pdateau, between the borders of China 
Proper and this Plain — a gi’eat ttfro iru'.u'jnlla for the most part. sO far as 
we are concerned. Captain Blakiston trav-ei-scel it in a boat, and now the 
Shanghai merchants sent ns more infoimarion. Athwart this second plateau 
the great rivers flowed swiftly, canwing the dehris of the mountains down to 
the first plateau or great plain, formed of the rich alluvial soil thus deposited. 
But it was worthy of note that the large and rapid rivers which created and 
fertilized this plain required to he held in hand by the skill of the engineer. 
The Yang-tsze-kiang irom time immemorial had been the means of com- 
munication across the empire, and it was to that river that Europeans were 
indebted for access into the inteiior of China. Parallel to it, and hranebing 
in all directions, was a perfect net-woik of canals — the roads of China. TTie 
Hoang-lio Lad an entirely opposite character ; it was as turbulent at its 
source as at its mouth, so that the p>eopIe living on its shores hardly ever 
used it as a means of communication. Eveiy tiavelltr confirmed this account ; 
but he thought, if Europ'Can engineering talent weie set to work upon this 
river, that we could utilise its waters. The Great Canal had gone out of repiair 
from the general misgovernment of the country. The canal only required to 
be reconstructed, and the surpilus waters of the Hoang-ho would again be 
made available. As far back as ISIS the Chinese censors p'ointcd out how- 
difficult it was to restiain this stream. He found, from Mr. ^Yade"s papers, 
that in 1821 the river was maintained for a sum per annum, which by ISdO 
was quintupilecl, still the river could not be kept within bounds. The Hoang-ho — 
indeed all Ciiina — offered a field for the surplus engineering talent ot Great 
Britain. It was a melancholy fact that, owing to the inundations of the 
Hoang-ho, as many as 40 or 50 millions of pieople had lost their lives in the 
last 15 years, yet mandarins talked of how their people would siiS'er i f improved 
engineering tvorks were introduced. Mr. lYyliehad ascended the upper portion 
of the Yang-tsze from Hankow to Seu-chow, then made a considerable curve and 
struck the watershed of the Han, and came dow-n to Hankow, traversing a 
most interesting regdon, interesting as being the oiiginal seat of the Chinese race. 
Mr. Swinhoe's elaborate report told us that, if the Chinese would only throw 
op)en the upper w-aters of the Yang-tsze-kiang as they had thrown open the 
low-er, there was no doubt steamers could force their way up the rapids, anil 
give us access to the magnificent province of Szechuen. He hopied the day 
was not far distant when the treaty made by Lord Elgin would be carried 
out in its integi'ity, for every stepi we made into China would be for the 
benefit of its people, and for the benefit of our otvn country as well. 

The Peesidext said Captain Sherard Osborn hail spoken on a topic which 
was really his own, for it was well-known that it tvas he who took Lord Elgin 
up to Hankow. As Mr. Y’ylie was present, and the paper contributed by him 
could not be read, owing to the shortness of time, he hoped that gentleman 
w-ould make some observations. 

Mr. Wtlle said Captain Osborn had correctly pxrinted out the route he 
had pursued from Hankow up the Y'ang-tsze-kiang as far ns Seu-chow, and 
thence to the capital of Sze-chuen. Captain Blakiston had already described, 
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in liis Trell-kn07,-n T.-or’iT. iXe conrse (‘■f tlio YaTii-t'-ze-kiniig anJ its character- 
istics, as far as tieit-choiv. At that point he (ilr. ’Wylie) leit the Yang-tsze, 
and ascended the Min, a Tery coiisiderahle river, as far as Chingtu ; there 
tvere, however, many shallows in it, and it was not fit for steam navigation. 
It would be needless for him to describe in detail the route he had pursued. 
He and his party travelled over the great pilain of Chingtu, for some two days 
after leaving the capital. It was a mere mud-fiat, principally paddy-fields, 
with a meat traffic across it. This was succeeded by a range of low hills, over 
which they piassed in several days' journey, and subsecjuently crossed a much 
higher range. They proceeded thence to the Han River, by which they 
descended to the city of Hanchuug, a few miles above which the navigatio.i 
of the Han begins. This is a very important river, inasmuch as at certain 
portions of the year the traders find it necessaiy to lollow that cotirsc, instead 
of pursuing the navigation of the Y'ang-tszo-kiang, owing to the rapids and 
the rise of water in the gorges, which render the navigation of the latter at 
those periods difficult and dangerous, -\scending the Han as far as the district 
city of Meen, by a journey ot about TO miles over the hills, they reach the 
Kealing Hiver, from which they again descend to the region of the Yang-tsze- 
kiang, and thus avoid all the gorges and rapids. He was exceedingly pleased to 
hear the good opinion expressed regarding the labours of Mr. Elias, who was a 
most conscientious explorer and a thoroughly reliable authority. In the course of 
Ms wandeiings through China, he (Mr. AVylie)had on various occasions come in 
contact with the Yellow Paver. The first time was in 18.54. Indistinct rumours 
had reached Shanghai with regard to the gradual diminution of the waters in 
the river. But on reaching the bank of the old channel, he was suqirised to 
find that, instead of the mighty stream that used to tlow there, it was entirely 
a broad, dry, sandy bed, traversed as a high road by imiumerable passengers, 
and a most singular scene it was. He believed he was the first European to 
bear witness to that fact. To ascertain uhere the water was gone to was not 
so easy ; so to speak, it had gone nowhere, but had scattered itself over a large ' 
tract of country, without settling into any bed at all, spircading desolation over 
many miles and utterly destroying a great number of towns, villages, and 
hamlets, -\bout nine years after that, when on a journey from Tecn-tsin to 
Chefoo, he crossed the waters of the Yellow River. Had it not been the depah 
of winter, and consequently the low- water season, he would have had consider- 
ably greater difficulty in getting through. He found the waters distribiiteil 
over the country in lagoons and marshes; they had scarcely concentrated 
themselves into any regular channel, but were converging towards the Ta-tsing 
River. In consequence of the water spireaJing out, he had to diverge from the 
highway seaward, and even then met with a slight disaster at one place. 
M hen about three-parts over a broad sheet or ice, his cart getting on a thin 
I'lace, went, through, thus putting him for a time iu an awkward p.redicameut, 
until helpied out by some casual piassers, to whom such occurrences were appa- 
rently no novelty. Since then, the waters seemed to have become more 
collected and settled in one regular chaimcl. Again, about three years ago, 
whilst on a journey from Hankow to Pekin overland, he had occasion once 
more to cross the Tellow River, directly north of the city of Kae-fung. 
I he river there was a black, slow-ruumug stream, about one-third of a 
mile broad. There was no traffic excep't that of the ferry-boats crossing it 
with a great number of piassengcrs to and fro. The northern bank of the river 
was along sandy slopie, a mile and a lialf broad, so that in summer time, when 
the w.aters are high, the river must be very much broader. He believed there 
was never any great traffic along that piart of the river. The paper which had 
just been read described the condition of the river at the present time. The 
name of that portion south of the Grand Canal, which Mr. Elias had given in 
Chinese, meant “ the old Yellow River.’’ So that it was actually a piortion of 
the old bed which the river occupied before it fiowed in the late channel 
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occupied previous to the one it liad recently made. Air. Elies seemed to hint 
that there tvus no security lor the river remainins; in its present j'losition. 
There another conditiua 'which misht be noticed. It was asserted by the 
Chinese, and he believed it was confirmed by geologists, that the bed of the 
Guli of rucheli with the adjoinmg coast-line (and the mainland, to what extent 
from the 'ca is not known) was gradually rising at the rate of six feet in a 
century. This must exercise a great mfliieuce upon the course the river would 
take. 

The Peesidext. — On what authority do you state that ? 

air. IVyLiE saiil the Chinese st.rted so; and Mr. Bickniore, an American 
professor, who visited that pvart of the conntrv last year, had stated that the 
bed of the gulf was rising at the rate of six feet. 

The PiiEsiDEXT. — As I understand you, the ground is rising very rattch 
ill the Gulf of I’ecLeli. But this river, which we are hearing of now, has 
found its Issue into that gulf which you -ay has been rising. I do not under- 
stand that. 

Mr. IVylie .said this was what he read in the reports of geologists. They 
had heard of the changes that had taken place at various periods. Perhapis 
it might not he generally known that the lower p ortion of the bed that the 
river had lately occujiied was aclualiy the eutiance of the Biver IVei; from 
the Grand Canal tip to the se.i-co.ist, it had actually usurped the Iicil of the 
IVei, and was sciil called the bVei by the Cidnese on the spot. Smee the 
closing up ot its uiouth the IVei had utn into the Hung-tsih and other lakes 
bordering the Clrand Canal on the west. Of late years these lakes have been 
gradually extjuding their tbmensions in consequence; and as the natural 
outlet for their waters is the A'aug-tsze Biver, it Liay possibly become a 
question whether tlie e.xtension of the flor.d season aliouc Hankow and upwards 
is in any degree attributable to such an influence. 

Mr. Lockhakt expressed his satisfaction that the great work which ho had 
so long desired had been accomplished!, namely, the survey of the northern 
mouth of the Yellow Paver. Some ye.ais ago he rea'l a paper on the subjt ct 
before this Society.” Air. Elias’ investig.itions proved, what the Chinese 
had long asserted, that the Yellow River, during its frequent changes, had 
found its way most otteu to the north. The historical mouth of the Yellow 
Biver was tiiu southern one, with which we were well acquainted, but the 
Chinese knew the river much better by its northein course. He migdit state 
that thc'iv w.ts no river in the world that Lad been so much written about as 
the Yeilow' Piivev. The histories of tlieir livers written by the Cliiucse were 
remarkable for the fulness of their descrintion.s and the accuracy of theii- 
maps. Tiiere had been some divergence of the various northeia mouths, 
j'lrobabh’ to the extent of 100 mile.s, to the north wan!, and a little to the south 
of the Ta-tsing Paver. The Y'ellow River had ever been the trouble of China : 
it had cost them maay millions at various times, and it Lad often been called 
“ The Sorrow of the Children ot Han."’ TVhen China was thrown more open 
to commercial intercourse, we might hope that our engineering science might 
be brougdit to bear upon confining that river w itbin its own bed. As thet- 
had heard, it was bearing out its name in the [ireseiit generation, many millions 
of peopde having been completely destroyed by the present iiruptioii of the 
Yellow River to the northward. He also wished to say that, within the last 
few years, we have had some remark-able journeys undertaken by Englishmen 
ill different piarts of China. They bad heard what Captain Blakiston had 
done; and he was proud to hear ot the journey which his friends — Air. AVylie 
and Air. John — had made. It might be interesting to mention that Air. AVylie 
believed he had identified the AVhite Horse Bass wliich Alarco Polo went 


* Drawn up from information received from the Chinese, and also from Air. 
AA'ylie, after his visit to the dry bed of the Y'ellow River in 1357. 
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througli ia one of his journeys in China. This irould he .a subject of interest 
to the President and to Colonel Yule. Journeys had also been made h;,- Jlr. 
Lees and Mr. 'Williamson to Sigan-iu, in Shensi, where they Isad seen the 
celebrated Christian inscription erected about the year 1200 A.n.; by Mr. 
Monison, from Peking to Hankow, and by various consuls, merchants, and 
missionaries throughout the length and breadth of the empire. 

Mr. Sausders cvished to correct an inaccuracy iu Mr. Elias’ paper, and to 
allude to a pjrevious journey to the new course of the Yellow lliver. Mr. Elias 
remarked that the new couise of the Yellow River had never yet futmd its way 
into modem maps. He begged to say that it had done so in several maps that 
he was acquainted with; and tha.t the information wa.s deiived fiom the 
journey of Mr. Jlorrison, sou of the famous Dr. Morrison. He touched the 
new course of the Yellow River at various points by land, and efl'ectually fixed 
its direction. Mr. Morrison had partly prepared a pajrer on his journey, hut 
he had heen unable hitherto to lay it before the Geographical Ifiociety owing 
to his feeble health. 

The Peesidest congratulated the Society upon the importance of the 
discussion which had followed the reading of Mr. F.lias’ admirahle paper. 
lYjth regard to what had fallen from Mr. Samulers, no doubt it w.ts quite 
light to render all honour to Mr. Morrison for what he had done : but no one, 
that he had ever heard of, had delineated the new course of the river as 
3Ir. Elias had done. He agreed with Captain Sherard Osborn that the great 
internal water-communication of China was now much better known to us, 
owing to modem English explorers ; and he could only add that, if there was 
any country in the world where civil engineers could be most successfully and 
serviceably employed, this was tlie rcaiou, where by erecting coinpiara'ively 
little mounds of earth they could deflect the channel of the riveis, and so 
materially affect the conditions cjf the whole surface of the country. The 
physical features of Chin.a iindei consideration, those givat alluvial plains 
which were the chavacteiistics of the country, were cUieflv due to the action 
of great rivers, and veiy plight deviations necessarily ]iroduced great changes 
in fiat and undulating regions. As an old geologist, however, he retained his 
former opinion that the great alterations in the configuration of the earth's 
surface were brought about by causes on .a very different scale indeed fiom 
those which operate uow. Tiie physical changes which were taking place in 
•Jliina, though consiilerahle in extent ol siufaoe, were P'Uny m compaiison with 
the grand ugencie.s ot elevation and suhsidcuce which wv-ie at wuik in former 
times. 


Thij'd 2Ieetinij, Decenihcr IStJi, 186',). 

Sir EODEEICK I. 3IUECHIS0X. B.vet., k.c.b., Piihsidext, in 

the Chair. 

riii.'ENi'Aiioxs. — Thc'ji>luhLs Huj're.-, ; B. C. Esy. ; 

Utnilus T. Pi itchanl, Baq. 

ElE' 1 lOX-S. — Bicliiii-il Vicars Boijlc, Esa., ta.i.c.r., etc.: George 
Fredcrlcic Broiciung., Esq. j Louis Blaclwr. Esq, ^ JJ ilhaiu EL. Coirdle, 
Esq. (Surgeon 11.31. ladiaii Army); Eoi:.,las TE. Freshjichl, Esq.; 
I)r. Aiiihow GniJiatd I Stufibijuvgeon n.x. i ; CharEs Home, Esq.; 
Alexander Beun-.tt Ji'Er/gor, Fs . ; T. G. A. Painter, Esq.; James 
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Seiss, Esq.; Justj.li Jiarcus Rue. Esq.. :>r.T’. : Juutes V. Siuti-; Eaq. ; 
William Euhei't TFar'?, Esq.; James Shearer Wichclr.n; Es;. 

Accessions TO the Library fsoie Aoviaibee 22xd ioDecejible 1:3th, 

1869. — • C. L. V. 3Iartius. Ein LeLen&ljilJ.’ \ on l)r. H. Scliramm. 

Lockliart’s ‘Medical 3IissionarT in China, 1861. Donor, the Eev. 
J. Ct. ‘ Sketches of Xorch America and the Oregon Teiri- 

toiy.’ By Captain H. TCarre. Donor, the atithor. • The 3Yater 
Supply of .Jemsaleni, Ancient and 3Iodem.‘ By J. T. Y'hittv. Donoi-, 
the author. ‘Journal of an Overland .Journey from China to India 
— the Plains of Hopeh.’ By T. .J. Cooper. Calcutta, 1869. Donor, 
the author. • Scenery of Scotland, in Connexion with its Physical 
Cleology.’ By A. Gcdkie. 1835. Purchased. ‘ Sceneiy of England 
and JVales, Ac.’ By D. dlackintosh. 1869. Purchased. ‘Eeisein 
da.s Gehiet des Weissen 2\il in 1862-64.' Von 31. Th. v. Heuglin. 
Leip.sig, 1869. Donor, the author. * The Antiquities of Cam- 
bodia ’ (Photograph Illustrations). 1.367. By J. Thompson. Pur- 
chasecl. ‘ Travels in TIaiitchu Tartary.’ Bj' G. Fleming. 1863. 
Purchased. ‘Yeddo and Pekin.’ By E. Fortune. 1863. Piir- 
cha.sed. ‘ Ancient Sea dlargins.’ By E. Chambers. 1848. Purchased. 

‘ Dyak.s of Borneo.’ By F. Boyle. 1S6.3. Purchased. ‘ Les 
Yaufrages (lies Auckland).’ Par F. E. Raynal. Paris. 1870. Donor, 
the President, - lihone e: Danube.’ Par E. Des Jardins. Paris, 

1870. Donor, the author. 

Acci:s>iox5 to the JIap-ecooi si.vce the l.ist JIeetisg of Xovember 
22xd, 186‘9. — 3Iap of the .Suez Canal, Ac. By A. K. Johnston. 
Presented by the autlior. Central America, Co.=tarica. By A. 
Frautzius. A Map of the Aorth and South Polar Eegion.s. showing 
the Eoute.s of Explorers. A Map of the Basin of the A’ile. from 
Alexandria to Lake Albert AManza. Bv 31. Ileuglin. A 3Iap of 
Turkey in Europe. All piesented by A. Betermann, Escp 

The Prlsidext opt-nccl the busiuet..-) ot the mectity ht’ tlie i’ult'iwiLg 
remarks on the subject of a letter from T'r. Liviiicstone to I'r. Kirk, wmteu 
at Ljiji, 3Iay tlO, 1S!'>9, wliich bad apyjaiM iti the r.en>| ai'e!< o; ti i 
morumL; :* — 


* The following is a correct copy of this letter, as communicated to the Society 
by the India Office : — 

Erom Ijr. TJavi'l LiviaQitoae to John Kiri; Esq., Poliiiotl Ajert, Zanzihar. 

Dated 30th May, 1869. 

"This note goes by Musa Kamaals, who was employed by Koorji to drire the 
buffaloes hither, but by overdriTing them unmercifully in the sun and tying them 
up to sa\e trouble in herding, they all died before he got to Unyauyembe. He 
witnessed the plundering of my goods, and got a share of them, and I have given 
him beads and cloth sufficient to buy provisions for himself on the way back to 
Zanzibar. He has done nothing here. He neither went near the goo is here, nor 
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!Mucii as I regret to find, Ky the letter veliich has been printed in the 
‘ Times' of this day, that the intrepid traveller had recently to contend tvitli 
difficulties owing to the misconduct of certain Arabs, it is for us geographers 
to admire still more the indomitable resolution with which he was preparing to 
conclude his labours. The very words preceding hi'^ last paragraphs express so 
entirely wbat I surmised would be my absent friend's final endeavour, whether 
I was add^es:^ing this Society or explaining my views to orher^j, that I cannot 
forbear from epaoting them. ‘ As to the work to be done by me (says Living- 
stone}, it is only to connect the sources which I have discovered from 500 to 
700 niiles south of Speke's and Baker's vnih. their Xile.’ 

“ Let us, therefore, hoj e that this intended effort has ere now been crowned 
with Miccess, and that no long period will elapse before we are rejoiced in wel- 
coniing him hume. At the san.e time, we must be prepared for the po'^iblc 
contingency that the waters of the Lake Tanganyika should he found not to 
flow northwards into the Lake Albert Xyanza, but to be deflected to the west ; 
and in that case, if Livingstone should bo adeipuately supplied with carriers 
and provisions, he will, I doubt nor, follow these waters, and thus, being led on 
perhaps to the Cbngo, avo may once more be .subjected to a long and anxious 
period of >utpeiise,'’ 


tried to prevent their being stolen on the way. I supposed that pay for four 
months in coming, other four of rest, and four in going back, would be ample; 
but I leave this to your decision. I could not employ him to carry ray mail back, 
nor can 1 say anything to him, for he at once goes to the Ujijians and gives his 
own version of all he hears. He is untruthful and ill-conditioned, and would 
hand over the mail to any one who wished to destroy it. The people here, 
like the Kilwa traders, are haters of the English. Those Zanzibar men whom I met 
between this and Nyassa were gentlemen, and traded with honour. Here, as in the 
haunts of the Kilwa hordes, slaving is a series of forays, and they dread exposure 
by my letters : no one will take charge of them. I have got Thani bin Suellim to 
take a mail privately for transmission to Unyanyembe. It contains a cheque on 
Ritchie, Stewart, and Co , of Bombay, for 2000 rupees and some forty letters written 
during my slow recovery. I fear it may never reach you. A party was sent to 
the coast two months ago. One man voiunteered to take a letter secretly ; but his 
master warned them all not to do so, because I might Avrite something he did not 
like. He went out with the party, and gave orders to ihe head-man to destroy 
any letter he might detect on the way. Thus, though I am good friends out- 
Avardly with them all, I can get no help in procuring carriers, and, as joii will see 
if the mail comes to hand, I send to Zanzibar for fifteen good boatmen to act as 
carriers, if required, 80 pieces of merikano. 40 pieces of kiniitra, 12 farasalas of 
the beads called jamsam, shoes, &c. ; and I have written to Seyd Majid begging 
two of his guard to see to the safety of the goods here into Thani bin Siieliim’s 
hands or into those of Mahomed bin Saleh. 

As to the work to be done by me, it is only to connect the sources which I have 
discovered from 5U0 to 700 miles south of Speke and Baker's with their Nile. 
The volume of water which flows north from lat. 12' s. is so large, I suspect 
that I have been working at the sources of the Congo as well as those of the 
Nile. I have to go down the eastern line of drainage to Baker’s turning-point. 
Tanganyika, Nyige Chowambe (Baker’s?) are one water, and the head ot it is 
300 miles south of this. The western and central lines of drainage converge into 
an uiivisited lake west or south-west of this. The outflow of this, whether to 
Congo or Nile, I have to ascertain. The people west of this, called Manyema, 
are cannibals, if Arabs speak truly. I may have to go there first, and down 
Tanganyika, if I come out uneaten, and find my new squad from Zanzibar. I 
earnestly hope that you will do what you can to help me with the goods and men. 
4U0^, to be sent by’Mr. Young, must surely have come to you through Fleming 
and Co. 

“ P.S. A lone box. pa'.d for toUijiji. was left at L iiyanycnAe, and so with other 
boxes 
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The Secretary read the following letter from Mi-. G. IV. Hay- 
ward ; — 

c. "llurree, Puniab, September 11, 1869. 

My deab Sih, ! j ■ r 

“ I have the pleasure to forward to your address the accompanjirig 
maps and reports of Eastern Tiu-kistan, from where I have lately arrived. 

“ The papers are far from being so complete as I could tvish them, since 
of necessity they have been made out somewhat hurriedly, as opportunity 
offered at various times, for the most part during my stay at Yarkand and 
Kashgar. 

“ The accompanying map is on a scale of 16 miles to 1 inch, and a larger 
map on a scale of 8 miles to the inch is in course of construction. 

“ Ko attempt, as you will observe, lias been made to fill in the details of 
country situated at any distance from the line of route which has not hcen 
personally explored and surveyed. The map has, therefore, a somewhat 
incomplete appearance, but at the risk of its bemg thought so, I wish to be 
able to maintain its general accuracy, in preference to filling in uncertain 
details of country, which might he found incorrect by future explorers. 

“ The instruments used during the expiloration are those which v ere sup- 
plied to me by the Society. The mountain part of the woik may be consiucied 
to be the most reliable, as here I was ahle to use instrements as I ividied. 
After entering the plain country, however, I could not survey openly as 
before, for 1 need hardly say that amongot such a suspicious race as the 
inhabitants of Eastern Turkistan, the open and repeated use of scientific instru- 
ments would have been highly dangerous, if not fatal to the success of the 
enterprise. Here I depended gi-eatly on observations for latitude, and the 
distances and bearings of the different points and places. 

“ All observations of the sun’s meridian altitude at Y'arkand and Kashgar, 
Ac., have been recorded in a table accompanying this paper, with the view 
that the data furnished may be arciirnttly cornjtiiteil for the latitude ot these 
places. This is a subject of so much interest, that I may be excused if I 
request that no values of the piositions of these cities be published until 
the data have been worked out by Captain Cfeorge, or other competent person 
depiited by the Society's Secretary. 

The heights above sea-level have all been calculated from Casella’s Tables 
for hypsometric measurement. They are subject to correction, for which 
purpose the boiling-ixiint of water at the dilierent places of observation has 
been given in a list attached to the Meteorological Observations sent herewith, 
to which is added a list of the towns and tillages visited or noticed in Eastern 
Turkistan, the main routes fiom Ladak, Ac., and a sketch plan of the forts 
of Yarkand and Kashgar. 

“ 1 would draw especial attention to the new trade-route discovered tailing 
my exploration of the Kaiakasli Kiver. Tins line ol communication is liom 
Cliang C'heumo, via the tipiiei valley of the Karakash and Aktagh, the valley 
of the Y’aikaud rdvei-, atnl acioss the Kuen Luen Ihinge by the Yaiigi Tass, 
to Y'arkand. The iiatuial advantages are gi'C-at, and the load pcriectly l rac- 
ticable for laden liorees and camels, and miaht be made so for two-wheeled 
carts and conveyances, as well as for the passage of guns. 

“ I must not fail to make favourable mention of the small artificial horizon, 
the invention of Captain George, &up[ilied to me bj' the Society. I Lave 
found this little instrument to be invaluable. It has been objected to asbeinu, 
perhaps, somewEat too small; but apart from the inconvenience of carrying an 
average sized apparatus amongst jieaks and glaciers, it must be remembered tl.at 
to carry au ordinary sized artificial Iionzuu attached to the waist-belt without 
attract ng attention is impossible, whereas ihis liitle instrunieiit can bo can ml 
leadyfor ee-e, and, m ca-t- of inteiri. prion when taking an observation, the cover 
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■can at once be screwed on, and the instrument placed in the pocket or belt, 
which would be impracticable ■with an ordinary sized horizon. 

“• I must beg of you to be good enough to make my excuses to the Council 
of the Society for any delay in hearing from me ere this. Had I even had 
the opportunity of transmitting papers or news from Turkistan it would have 
been most impolitic to have made the attempt, for in the eyes of the natives 
correspondence is conspiracy. 

“ I have been much disappointed in not being able to efilct my original 
intention of returning to India from Yarkand via the Pamir and Chitral. I 
found every effort to get away in that direction quite useless, and no alter- 
native remained but to retrace my steps to Ladak, and essay some other 
route. 

“I am now about starting to explore the Pamir Steppe and the somces et 
the Oxus, by the way of Gilgit and the head of the Chitral Talley; and if 
successful, I venture to hope that on return to England I may he enabled to 
add to the woik already done, and complete a very fair map of this part of 
Central Asia. 

“ Although I can hardly ex|iect the Council of the Society to fully appre- 
ciate the dangers and difficulties which a Europieaa must have to contend 
with when entering such countries, with the exception of tho-e who may 
know perhaps from personal experience what the Cential Asiatics are, yet 
I feel sure they will do me the justice to believe tbat I have imJertakeii 
this exploration with a thorough liking for the work in hand, and a deter- 
mination to do my best; and though it must necessaiily he many months 
ere they can hear of me again, they will rest satisfied that I am still endea- 
vouring to do good work in so interesting a field as the fc/'/'a thcutjnita of 
Central Asia. 

“ GeOUGE AV. II.tVWARD. 

“ To Sir Eodekick I. Alfiicnisox, Bart., k.c.b., 

^ Pvcsiiieilf of the Itiii/'iJ Gi.ciji\qiliki.d So'-iefy, I.Oo'hjn.'' 

'riie' iollowing paper was then read : — 

Joiirneii f/'oin Leli to Yai Jcaial and Kaslojar, and E.ejjloyaiion of the 
Sources of the YarJeand Bicer. By G. AV. Haywarl'. 

!'Extr.\cts.] 

I AEEivEn at Leh, the capiital of Ladak, on the 21st of September, 
1868, having left diurree in the I’lmjah on the 26th of August. 

From Leh to Yarkand theie are three routes open to the tra- 
v’eller to choose. The first is the Zamistauee, or winter route, 
which from Leh crosses the Digtir Lii Pass, and ascend.s the valley 
of the Shay-ok Kiver to near the Karakoram Bange. The second, 
the Tabistanee, or summer route fiom Leh. crosses the Kardong 
Pass, 17, .574 feet above the sea, and the Shayok liiver at Suttee : 
from whence, ascending the ISubra A alley, it cro.'^^es Karowal Pass, 
and then the difficult Pass of Sasser, 17.'J72 feet above the sea. 
joining the former route at TIoorghno. 

The third route from Leh is rid Chang Chenino and the Chang 
Lang Pass, IS.SdO feet above the sea; and cro.ses the series of 
high plains lying hetwee.! Ch.tng Chenino and the Kuen Liicu 
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Eange, below which it enters the Tallej of the Karakash Eiver, 
and conducting down that valley joins the Tdbistanee route at 
Shadula. 

The distance from Leh to Yarkand hj- the Zamistanee route is 
530 miles, by the Tabistanee some 480 miles, while by the Chang 
Chenmo route it is 507 miles. Shadula being distant from Leh by 
this latter route 310 miles; from whence it is 191 miles to Yarkand. 

The great desideratum to insure an increasing traffic with Central 
Asia, is the opening out of a shorter and easier trade-route, leading 
direct from the Xorth-west Provinces of India to Yarkand. A 
good road, avoiding both Kashmir and Ladak, would offer greater 
facilities to the Yarkand traders for reaching India direct, and have 
the desired effect of insuring an easier transit, as well as doing 
away with the difficulties, both political and geographical, which 
attach to the old Karakoram route. The desirability of such an 
event was so evident, that the ascertaining if such a route existed 
was one of the main objects kept in view by the present expe- 
dition. 

Intending to proceed by the Chang Chenmo route, we got off 
from Leh on the evening of the 29 th September, and made a short 
march to Tihsee, a village situated in the valley of the Indus. At 
20 miles from Leh the road leaves the Indus Yalley, and turns to 
the north up a ravine, to the village of Sakti, where yaks can be 
obtained for crossing the Pass into Tanksee. 

The descent on the north side is at first steep, and the road con- 
ducts down a ravine to Seeprah, a Bhoot encampment in the valley. 
Tanksee, 12 miles distant, is reached early the next day. This 
village, which is 49 miles from Leh, is the last place in the Maha- 
raja of Kashmir’s territory where any supplies can be obtained. 
With the exception of a few stone huts near Chang Chenmo, no 
habitation is met with, nor can any supplies be obtained until 
reaching Turkistan, 400 miles away. A ' delay of two days here 
was therefore unavoidable, in order to make the final aixangements 
fur the long journey before us. Four Bhoots, or Ladak villagers 
were engaged to accompany me to the borders of Turkistan, and 
their yaks laden with grain for the horses. 

Chang Chenmo is a district lying about 50 miles north-east from 
Tanksee, from which it is reached in three or four days’ journey. 

Chang Thang, with Kudok, lie more to the eastward. The greater 
part of the Chang Thang district contains salt-mines, from which 
the whole of Ladak and part of Tibet are supplied with salt, while 
a large traffic is also carried on with Kashmir. The salt is brought 
down from the mountains on sheep, which are extensively used 
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tlirougliout Ladak and Tibet for carrying light loads. I met a 
flock of several hundreds coming down the Chang La Pass, and 
laden with salt, placed in small bags across the back, the average 
weight which one sheep will carry being aboxit SO lbs. The wool 
of these sheep is considered to be excellent, and is in great demand 
at Leh for transportation to Kashmir, besides which the valuable 
wool of the shawl-goat, abounding in Chang Thang, is the main 
article of trafSc sent to Kashmir. 

Leaving Tanksee on the 5tli October, we proceeded towards 
Chang Chenmo, marching that day to Liikong, a place consisting 
of a few stone huts, situated at the end of the Pangong Lake. 

Already, thus early, we had warnings of the inclemency to be 
expected from the lateness of the sea.sou, for a .snow-storm came on 
towards evening, during which we wandered from the track, and, 
not at once regaining it, did not reach Lukong until late at night. 
Between here and Chang Chenmo, another high pass, the 3Iasimick, 
has to he crossed. It is nearly- 18,500 feet above the sea, and is 
generally covered with snow. 

Crossing the pass, we encamped that night at Bimdee, 2 miles 
below, at an elevation of 17,200 feet. The cold was severe, the 
thermometer, at 7 A.ir. the next day, marking 34° Fahr. 

Having marched from PnmsnL we ascended the Kngrang Talley 
with the intention of crossing the range at its head and following 
the stream rising there, which is represented on otu' maps as the 
Yarkand Eiver, down to Aktugh. The pass at the head of the 
valley was found to bo a very practicable one ; but no feasible rotite 
into the valley of the supposed Yarkand Paver was discernible. 
IVe therefore returned clown the Kngrang Yalley, losing a horse 
from cold and inflammation on the way, and camped at Gogra for a 
few daj-s previous to going on up the Chang Lang A'alley on our 
way to Turkistan. 3Iore supplies were got up from Tanksee and 
farewell letters written to England, as all communication between 
civilisation and the wilds of Central Asia was about to be severed. 

AVe left Gogra on the 25th of October, making a march to some 
hot springs in the Chang Lang ^'alley. These springs are at an 
elevation of more than lO.t'OO feet above sea-level, and gush out 
from orifices in the summits of these rocks situated in the bed of 
the stream which flows through the valley. The whole ground is 
white with inerusted saltpetre, while a fantastic pile of earth indi- 
cates the position of an old spring, now extinct. 

From hot springs to the Chang Lang Pass the road is up the bed 
of the stream, which, frozen over, had to be crossed several times. 
The ascent to the pass lies up a ravine filled with loose stones and 
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debris, and is very giadual and easj’ to within 500 feet of the 
summit. This pass, which is at an elevation of 18,839 feet above 
the sea, is generally known as the Chang Chenmo one, and is said 
to he the easiest of all the passes leading across the Karakoram and 
Hindu Kush ranges. It is quite practicable for laden horses and 
camels, and would ofler no great impediment to the passage of 
artillery ; indeed, the ground is so favourable that a little labour- 
expended on the constraction of a road up the Chang Chenmo 
Talley to the pass would render it practicable for two-wheeled carts 
and conveyances. Geographically the pass is remarkable as being 
across the main range of the Karakoram, forming the water.-^hed 
between the Indus and the Turkistan rivers, and constituting the 
natural boundary of the Mahai-aja of Kashmir’s dominions to the 
north. 

The road from the pass is level and good down the open valley 
between the low hills to Kischu, where we camped without finding 
grass or fuel, or even water, so late in the year. The cold was 
intense, the thermometer at 7 A.ii. marking 1 1° below zero. I found 
it most difficult to keep anj-ching liquid tvithout being lost. Every- 
thing fi-oze at once and burst the bottles. Trying to paint in water- 
colours was out of the question. "Water, bi-ushes, and colours all 
froze together, and the enamel on the tin paint-boxes cracked from 
the intense cold. The country beyond the pass until the Luigzi 
Thung Plains are reached consists of low hills and broken ridges of 
sand and clay formation. It is evidently covered with snow during 
the winter, since the surface of the ground shows signs of the 
action of running water from the melting of the snows. 

Some 16 miles from the pass is the descent to the Lingzi Thung 
Plains, which are nearly 1 7,000 feet above .sea-level, and extend for 40 
to 50 miles from north-west to south-east. Their breadth is some 
25 miles, being bounded on the south by the Karakoram chain, and 
on the north by a somewhat irregidar and lower range, called the 
Lak Tsung Mountains. They are covered with snow during the 
winter, and in the summer many lakes and pools of water must be 
formed by its melting. At this time of year, however, not a drop 
of water was to be found, all the pools having dried up or infiltrated 
into the sand. 

The wind blowing across these elevated plains was intensely 
cold ; and directly after leaving the low hills the full force of it 
was felt. My servants complained most bitterly, and seemed to be 
quite incapable of doing anything. The weather was generally 
fine, with a clear sky, during the months of October and Kovember, 
but the wind, which came on to blow daily from noon until sunset. 
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was most intensely cold. The only waj- to cross these inhospitable 
regions in any comfort is to bring wood and water from the Chang 
Lang A'alley ; and this we failed to do, a.s the Bhoots, with the 
nsual ohtnseness of Ladah villagers, never mentioned the total 
absence of these requisites until after we had crossed the pass. 

Beyond the Lak Tsung Mountains is a second series of plains 
with low ranges running through them, extending up to the spurs 
of the Kuen Luen range. They are similar to the Liiigzi Thung, 
but some 1000 feet lower. Late in the evening of the day we 
entered them we arrived at Thaldat, where is a frozen lake and 
spring. The water here was very brackish, but the animals drank 
it eagerly, being the first they had had for four days. There was 
no grass, however, at Thaldat, but the day we left the place some 
was discovered in a ravine It’ing west of it, about a mile away. 

As I had failed to find a pass from the head of the Kugi-ang 
Valley into the valley supposed to contain the head source of the 
Yarkand Eiver, I determined to attempt a route across the moun- 
tains from Thaldat, though, from the probable absence of grass and 
water, it was a somewhat hazardous undertaking for our animals so 
late in the year. At some 50 to 00 miles’ distance direct north, 3 
knew we should strike the valley of the Karakash Eiver below the 
Kuen Luen range, and the route which I intended to explore might 
lead us anywhere. When I gave orders to strike the camp and 
prepare to march, the Bhoots and my own servants were anything 
hut pleased at going off to explore a new route. I had this morn- 
ing ascended the ridge lying west of Thaldat and obtained a good 
view of the country around. Looking north was seen the lower 
range of the Kuen Luen with its highest peaks glistening in the 
morning sunlight, while eastward stretched the wide expanse of 
desert known as the Aksai Chin. In many places the appearance 
of a mirage indicated the position of a former lake, the water of 
which had now evaporated, leaving an extensive saline incrusta- 
tion, while a largo lake was distinctly' visible to tlie south-east. 
Beyond this again some high snowy peaks occurred, hut whether 
situated in the main chain of the Kuen Luen or iii a secondary spur 
of that range could not he determined with accuracy. The imptres- 
sion at the time favoured the supposition that the main chain of 
the Kuen Luen terminates as such somewhat abruptly to the east- 
ward, and at about the 82' meridian radiates in lower spurs 
running down into the high table-laud of the Aksai Chin, or Vhite 
Desert. 

A high range, in which are peaks of upwards of 20,000 feet above 
sea-level, hounded the view at the distance of 80 miles to the south- 
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cast. This range, either the continuation of the main Karakoram 
chain or a spur from it, was -risible, stretching from the head of 
Chang Chenmo, and trending -with a direction of e.x.e. towards 
the spurs of the Kuen Luen to the east-ward. 

Looking to the west, it was e-rident that a journey of 25 to 30 
miles in that direction would strike the head-waters of the supposed 
Yarkand Eiver, if an easy pass could be found across the range 
forming its east watershed. A valley running westward appeared 
to offer the best route, and, getting into this, we went up to its 
head, and crossing a low ridge descended into a wide sandy valley 
flanked by irregular detached ridges. We encamped here for two 
days in order to give the animals a rest, as, fortunately, there was a 
little grass and fuel obtainable, and I went off alone to explore the 
country ahead. The features of the mountains about here are irre- 
gular and broken ranges of red clay and sand formation, while the 
valleys and ravines are filled -with sand and conglomerate. Xo 
water was to be seen in any of the valleys or ravines, excepting in 
one or two places where a deeper depression in the valley had 
accumulated a little water which was now one mass of ice. It was 
gratifying to find a very easy pass across the range, beyond which 
should be the valley of the Yarkand Eiver; and all the animals 
were safely got over across the watershed into a branch valley late 
on the evening of the 4th of Xovember. 

The pass was found to be 17,859 feet above the sea by the tem- 
perature of boiling water, and is a mere ascent of a few hundred 
feet from the valley below, -with an equally easy descent on the north 
side. It is hardly worthy the name of a pass in the general accep- 
tation of the term ; still no less is it across a watershed into the 
head of one of the Turkistan rivers. I then discovered that the 
direct road to come from Chang Chenmo to this pass would have 
been direct from the Chang Lang Pass, skirting the Lingzi Tbung 
Plains, and that a vallej- across from theie direct was shorter and 
easier than the one which we had followed from Thaldat. 

At 10 miles below the Kizil Pass we stmek the junction eff a large 
valley coming in from the south-west, in latitude 05“ IG' 25" x., and 
camped here, calling the place Kizil-jilga. This was evidently the 
upper waters of the Karakash Eiver, now nearly frozen over. At 
the time I imagined this stream to be the main branch of the Yark- 
and Eiver, which it should have been were our present maps 
correct, but eventually by following this river do-wn to Sbadula, it 
proved to be the real Karakasb, -w-bich, instead of rising in the 
Kuen Luen Mountains, has its source where the Yarkand Eiver is 
represented as rising, in the valley lying west of the range border- 
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ing tlie Lingzi Thung Plains in that direction, whicli range forms 
its east watershed. 

The nest day we made a long march down the main yallei", 
which runs north-west, and is wide and open, and the road excel- 
lent. Again the wind came on to blow, and surveying was certainly 
accomplished under difficulties. ^Mien on some high ridge of 
mountain, after taking the bearings of the different peaks around, 
it was often difficult enough to write down the observations legibly 
in one’s field-book. liotwith.standing the extreme inclemency of 
the weather, I enjoyed the exploration thoroughly, for all this 
country was totally unexplored ; and it was interesting in the ex- 
treme, since at the time I did not know what river it was that we 
were following ; and, furthermore, the road was so good and quite 
practicable for laden horses and camels that it was probable I was 
then traversing what in future would become the main trade-route 
between India and Eastern Turkistan. 

Six miles beyond the hot springs the river suddenly turns to the 
north-east, and from this bend resembled a frozen lake for 3 miles, 
of about lialf-a-mile in width. The journey was here over the ice, 
since the steeper sides of the mountains and the rocky ground 
rendered a road along the bank more difficult than one over the 
frozen river. 

The river diverging at this point to the north-east was at first 
unaccountable, since, if it were the Yarkand Eiver, its course from 
here should have been north-west ; yet it was soon evident that 
this could not be the Yarkand River, but the real Karakash. It 
was now optional to follow the river along its downward course, or 
attempt a route across the Karatiigh range into the basin of the 
Y’arkand Eiver to the westward, and join the regular road from 
across the Karakoram Pass at Aktagh. 

The latter course would be desirable, as proving the feasibility 
of a trade-route in that direction or otherwise ; while the former 
offered the greater inducement of exploring the course of the Kara- 
kash down to Shadula. It seemed certain that a road conducting 
up the ravine, joining the main valley at this bend, or one ascending 
the wide valley noticed just above the hot springs, would lead 
across the range bounding the Karakash here on the north, and 
named the Karatiigh, and join the Karakoram route near Aktagh, 
which place lay at a distance of 36 to 40 miles in a direct line from 
this point. Jrrdging from the configirration of the country, the 
pass across the Karatiigh worth! probably be found to be a very 
easy one, and assuredly not more difficult than the famed Kara- 
koram Pass, which, notwithstanding its notoriety, is a verj' easj- 
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one, althongli at tlie higli elevation of 18,317 feet above the sea, 
The interest attacbing to tbe course of the Karakash, however, pre- 
vailed, and I determined to follow the river downwards to Shadula. 

Some 1 2 miles below Mulgoon the river suddenly turns to the 
north-west, and runs through the valley of Sarikee to Shadula. 
The name Sarikee is applied to the valley of the Karakash from 
here downwards, which is evidently the Sareka of Moorcroft and 
the Chinese itineraries. 

IVe were now under the Kuen Luen range, some high peaks in 
which rose immediately to the north-east ; and coming in at this 
bend is a valley from the sotith-ea.st, down which the road from 
Thaldat conducts, which route we should have followed had we not 
diverged from there. I had now proved the river we had been 
following to be the real Karakash, and thus to have its rise not in 
the Kuen Luen range, but in the main chain of the Karakoram. 
The valley effecting a junction here from the south-east has hitherto 
been represented as containing the main branch of the liver ; and 
the error has apparently arisen from Mr. Johnson not having seen 
the point of junction of the real stream when he crossed this valley 
on his way to Khotan in ISC.j. Mr. Johnson, it is known, went 
into the valley of the upper Karakash, but never so far down the 
river as to he able to see its upper course for any distance. Had 
he done so, any observations for altitudes would have shown that 
this could not he the same stream as that which passes Aktagh, on. 
account of the difference in the elevations of the several places 
Any one not following the river downwards would probably make 
a similar mistake ; for the configuration of the countiy, as seen 
from a distance, would lead one to suppose that the river continued 
the genet al direction of its upper course in the same line as far as 
Aktagh. 

From this point the Karakash runs, with a general course hearinw 
w.x.w. to Shadula. some 75 miles distant; and skirting the southern 
base of the Kuen Luen, which rises in a high rugged range to the 
north, some of the higher peaks attaining to an altitude of 21,000 
and 22,000 feet above the sea. 

We reached Shadula on the 20th November, and found the fort 
occupied by a Pauja-bashi (sub-officer) and some dozen soldiers of 
tbe Yarkand ruler. 

As I had come openly as an Englishman, the news that I was on my 
way to YArkand had reached there many days before ; and the time 
that had elapsed in following the Karakash Eiver down to Shadula 
had given the guard ample opportunity of making arrangements to 
allow me to proceed or stop me here, according to their orders. 
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An-ived at Shadula, I found that Mr, Sha-w, wlio had travelled 
up from Kangra ■with a large caravan of tea and other goods, had 
reached here by the direct Chang Chenmo route a few days earlier. 
The guard would not allow us to communicate in any way, and it 
was at once evident that they were immensely suspicious at the 
almost simultaneous arrival of two Englishmen. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Shaw and myself had been in ignorance of each other's inten- 
tions and movements, and were, therefore, unable to combine our 
plans and act in concert. After some conversation with the Panja- 
bashi bj’ means of an interpreter, I began to perceive how matters 
stood, which may be thus explained. A Moghul at Yarkand, who 
had lately arrived from Ladak, had spread there a report that fifty 
Englishmen were coming, and that he bad seen them himself! 
(Jonsequentlj’j the greatest amount of suspicion prevailed in Yar- 
kand, whence messengers were daily despatched to the King, at 
his camp beyond Kashgar, where, it was reported, he was holding 
the Russians in check on the northern frontier of Turkistan. Some 
Punjabi merchants arriving a few days later had gieatly relieved 
the fears of the suspicions Yarkandies, by assuring them that the 
report about fifty Englishmen coming was entirely false ; and the 
Moghul who had caused the alarm was at once imprisoned and 
would probably be executed. 

Still their distrust, so easily aroused, was not to be at once 
allayed, and an extra guard was immediately despatelied to Sbadula 
with strict orders to stop any one there coming from Ladak. On 
my e.xpressing a wish to the Panja-b.-ishi to have a letter sent off 
to the King, asking permission to proceed, he ordered a mounted 
sipahi to he in readiness ; but as none of the meu could write, 
and of course English was unknown in Turkistan, a difficulty pre- 
sented itself. This was at length got over and auauged by my 
writing a letter in English to the King, and giving- to my inter- 
preter to take, accompanied by the sijtahi. A horse was also pro- 
vided for my man, who had .strict instructions as to what he had to 
say : that I had travelled a distance of 8000 miles, occupying six 
months ; and now, having arrived on the borders of Turkistan, sent 
foiward, asking permission to enter his country and have the 
honour of an interview. 

An answer to my application could not be expected to arrive 
within twenty days ; and during the next few days I considered 
what other plans lay open to me to endeavour to carry out, should 
permi.-'Sion to enter Turkistan he refused. To return to Ladak 
across the mountains in December would he sufficiently unpleasant ; 
but as the Zojji La Pass into Kadimir would be closed by the snow, 
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there ivoiild remain the onlr alternative of -wintering in Ladak, 
and in the spring endeavo-nring to penetrate to Turkistan and the 
Pamir Steppe by some other route. The idea of passing a ivinter 
in Ladak doing nothing -was not to be entertained, and to be turned 
back no-sv, after having travelled 800 miles from our o-wn frontier, 
-would be most unpleasant. 

Having discovered the source of the Karakash to be -where all 
our maps make the head-waters of the larger river — the Yarkand 
one — to have their rise, it was most desirable to ascertain the real 
course of the Y’arkand Eiver, as being the chief river of Eastern 
Turkistan. I was, therefore, most anxious to undertake this expe- 
dition, kno-wing the time could not be better employed while 
awaiting the return of my me.^^senger from Yarkand. The difficulty 
in accomplishing it lay in the close surveillance of the guard of 
Turki sipahis, which rendered any attempt at getting away on an 
exploring expedition unlikely to be successful ; and if the sipahis 
suspected my object, they would be sure to accompany me, in which 
event using surveying instruments openly would be out of the 
question, and any exploration further than two or three days’ 
journey also impossible. Tliere was a chance that I might be able 
to get away for the day for the purpose of shooting without being 
accompanied, and this seemed to be the only way of shaking off the 
guard. The men -with me at this time, besides my o-wn servants, 
were the Bhoots who had accompanied me from Ladak. They were 
awaiting my interpreter’s return from Yarkand, when, if I -was 
allowed to proceed, they would be dismissed to their homes, or 
else accompany me back to Ladak, should I have to return. They 
regarded the Turki sipahis in no very friendly light, and were, 
therefore, not likely to disclose my plans, which were carried out 
successfully. 

Leaving my o-wn servants in charge of camp, and taking three 
of the Bhoots with a week’s supply of provisions, we started fronr 
Shadula at the first streak of daylight on the morning of the 
20th Xovember, without the guard being aware of our departure. 
Marching up the valley leading to the Kirghiz Pass, beyond which 
lies the valley of the Yarkand River, we encamped that night at 
Kulshishkun, a famous place for wild yak, but this day found 
without any large game upon it. From tjhadula ihe road runs up 
the right side of the stream, and i.s graduallj' on the ascent to 
Kulshishkun, which i.s 1.3,965 feet above sea-level, or some 1800 
feet higher than Shadula, from which it is 15 miles distant. To 
the north of the valley, the western Kuen Luen range rises into 
lofty peaks ; while to the south it is bounded by a long spur from 
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the Aktdgh range, across which lies the Sooget Talley. In order 
the better to distinguish the geographical features of the great 
Knen Ltten chain of mountains, it has been divided into eastern 
and western ranges from 'where the Karakash Eiver pierces the 
chain on the meridian of tjhadula. Any remarks on the Kuen 
Luen, therefore, will be understood to apply to that division of the 
range as it bears relatively eastward or westward from Shadula. 

The road continues over the more even ground on this side the 
valley, and skirts the long spurs of the Aktagh Eange on the left, 
after it has crossed the stream. Approaching the pass the valley 
bifurcates, the northern branch containing the main source of the 
stream which rises under a large glacier lodged at the head of the 
ravine, between two high snowy peaks in the Western Kuen Luen. 
The Kirghiz Pass, 17,093 feet above the sea, lies at the head of the 
western ravine, up which the road winds with a gentle ascent to 
the summit. The pass commands an extensive view of the country 
far and near, and I was able to fix the hearings of some of the highest 
peaks in the Eastern Kuen Luen, lying 90 miles away, which had 
already been mapped in, and thus ascertain the value of my survey 
up to this point, as these peaks are visible from the southward on 
entering the Lingzi Thung Plains, at a distance of upwards of 100 
miles. 

The Karakoram and Muztagh mountains, with the range of the 
IVestern Kuen Luen, were in sight to the westward, and one was 
at once struck with the very wild and rugged scenery in this direc- 
tion. Amongst the interminable mass of precipitous ridges, deep 
defiles, and rocky ravines, it was difficult to distinguish the exact 
course of the Tarkand Eiver; but its general direction could be 
easily determined as flowing through the long longitudinal valley 
between the two main ranges. Kot a tree, bush, or shrub met the 
e^'e anywhere ; it was solely a magnificent panorama of sno-wy peaks 
and glaciers, as the last rays of the setting sun tinged their loftiest 
summits with a ray of golden light. 

It was dusk as we commenced the descent down the lateral ravine 
leading from the pass. The road, a mere track, winds down the 
steep side of the ridge to the head of the ravine, the bed of which is 
blocked up -with deiris and rocky boulders, while the stream in it 
was entirely frozen over. We were now in the basin of the Yarkand 
Eiver, since the Kirghiz Pass leads across a depiession in the Aktagh 
Eange, immediately below its point of junction with the main chain 
of the Kuen Luen. Ilarching up to nine o’clock by moonlight, we 
got down to near the valley of the Yarkand Eiver. The spot chosen 
for our camp for the night lay in the gorge of a lateral defile, where 
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limning water was found, while a few stunted bushes which fringed 
the stream were soon appropriated and kindled into a cheerful blaze. 
^.\'e had descended nearly 3000 feet from the summit of the Kirghiz 
Pass, since our camp lay at an elevation of 14,22.5 feet above sea-level. 
.Starting early the nest morning, we continued down the narrow' 
lavine to its junction with the valley of the Yarkand Eiver, which 
was struck at a distance of 33 miles w'est of Shadula. An observa- 
tion obtained one mile lower down the valle\- showed the latitude 
to be 36° 22' 7” N. The river here comes down from the south, 
winding between precipitous spurs of the Karakoram and Aktagh 
ranges, the valley being here much confined, and varying from 300 to 
oOO yards in width. 

Below Kii-ghiz Janjal, where the elevation of the valley is 10,684 
feet above the sea, the river turns to the westward, and continues 
with a general course in this direction towards Sarikol. The valley, 
from here downwards, is full of low jungle, grass, and herbage, which 
become more profuse as the elevation decreases, while saltpetre and 
rock-salt occur in many places. Deep long ravines between the 
high spurs, running down from the Karakoram chain, come in from 
the south, while the shorter valleys of the lYestern Kuen Luen, to 
the north, narrow as they reach the crest of the range, and are closed 
in by rocky heights and glaciers. 

At 14 miles below Kirghiz Janjal is a camjnng-ground, called 
Koolunooldee, where the road leaves the valley of the river and 
ascends a confined, somewhat difficult, defile, leading to the Yangi 
Pa'ss. It is practicable for laden horses and camels throughout, and 
there can be no doubt that thi.s is by far the easiest and most direct 
route from across the Karakoram into Eastern Turkistan. Kugiar is 
reached in five days’ journey from Koolunooldee, and Y'arkand in 
from .seven to eight days. East of the Y'angi Pass, on the northern 
slope of the IVestem Kuen Luen, rises the Tiznaf Eiver, which joins 
the Y^arkand Eiver to the east of where it is crossed on the road 
between Karghalik and Posgam, and is one of its principal iiibu- 
taries. The Yangi Pass leads across a remarkable depression in the 
lYestern Kuen Luen Eange, and is about 16, .300 feet above sea-level 
in elevation. 

I did not reach the summit of the pass, since it was out of my 
line of exploration ; but, when returning up the river, I ascended the 
lY estem Kuen Luen, and attaining to a station on the range at an 
elevation of nearly 19,000 feet above the sea, commanded a full view 
of the pass below me. A long spur running down from near the 
pass bounds the ravine, up w'hich lies the road, to the westward, the 
prevailing features of this ridge being red earth, sand, and shingle. 
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The -west side of the ravine itself rises in successive terraces and 
platforms of conglomerate, one above the other, presenting a steep 
scarp to the easttvard. 

Continuing down the main valley we left Koolunooldee behind 
us, and walking up to dusk, reached to near- where the Muztagh 
Pass stream joins the river. The Yarkand Eiver from here bears 
somewhat more to the south, and skirts the precipitous and rocky 
spurs running down into the valley from a group of high snowj- 
peaks in the lYestern Kuen Luen. The highest peak in this group 
was found to attain to an elevation of 22,371: feet above sea-level. 
It may here be mentioned that the heights of inaccessible peaks were 
calculated from the angles of altitude found with sextant and arti- 
ficial horizon at two stations fixed by triangulation, the peak also 
being fixed by triangnlation, and the heights of the stations known 
from obseivations of the temperature of boiling water. They have 
no jiretension to being verj' accurate, but are fairly approximate, and 
may be considered to be within 300 or 400 feet of true altitude. 

Arriving at dusk at the junction of a large stream coming in from 
the south, we prepared to halt for an hour. This stream, of con- 
siderable size, is one of the largest of the upper branches of the river 
flowing from the northern slope of the Karakoram Eauge. Its banks 
are very precipitous, and the continued action of the water on the 
beds of pebbly conglomerate which fill the exit of the valley has 
abraded their sides, until a seiies of caverns have been formed ex- 
tending far under the bank. Immediately beyond the mouth of this 
valley we came upon the fre.sh tracks of camels and horses, which 
indicated Kugiar men being about, or perhaps Kunjooties. It was 
necessary, therefore, to proceed with caution, since if seen down here 
by even the harmless Kugiares, the report would spread like wild- 
fire that another Englishman had turned tip in these valley.s. and 
cause the suspicious Yarkandie.s to believe that the original rumour 
of fifty Englishmen coming from Ladak was. after all, correct, and, 
if Kunjooti robbers, to be carried oft' by them and sold into slavery 
would most eft’ectually put a stop to further exploration. Halting 
beyond this we lighted a file, taking care to citoose a favourable 
spot, from where it could not be seen by any one, if about : and as 
soon as a full moon rose above the mountains, and was shedding her 
silvery light far down the valley, we went on again down the left 
bank of the rirer for about nine miles, until .stopped at a place where 
the stream runs deep and strong, under a high bank to the left i.f 
the valley. AVe wasted an hour trying to invent something on which 
to cross ; but the long poles cut from the jungle close by, with which 
we endeavoured to form a temporaiy bridge, were washed awav at 
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once. Going back for a mile, we climbed tbe steep slope of the bill 
above the river, consisting’ of loose sand and shingle — the ground 
that gives way and lets one down about as fast as one progresses 
upwards. At length, descending again to the bank immediately above 
the river, we were arrested again a short distance further down, 
where a stream comes in from the south. This stieam has earned 
into the main valley immense quantities of earth and debris, and now 
flows do-wn out of sight between precipitous and over-topping banks, 
as if split by an earthquake. Steep heights enclose the valley on 
either hand, while above, to the north, rise the loft}* snow-capped 
group of peaks in the Western Kuen Luen. The valley, some 2000 
yards in width, was here found by observation of the temperature of 
boiling water to be 12,130 feet above sea-level. This was the furthest 
point down the Yarkand Elver which was reached. There was every 
probability that the guard of Turki sipahis would follow us from 
Shadula, and arriving at the junction of the Kirghiz Pass valley 
before we could return, thus cut me oif from going up the river to 
its source ; consequently, I determined to march back up the valley 
during the night. Eetraoing our steps, we reached the spot where 
we had lighted a fire the evening before, and as soon as day broke 
started back again up the valley. Crossing to the north side, I left 
the men with me at the foot of the mountain, and commenced the 
ascent of a steep spur of the Kuen Luen. It was evident that a 
station on this range would command an extensive view, and what 
appeared to be tbe most accessible point was fixed upon for the 
attempt. The steep slope of tbe mountain, covered with loose 
shingle and sand, was most unfavourable for climbing, and verj' 
different from tbe Kashmir mountains, which, although steep, afford 
firm footing on tbe grass and rocks. lYben the crest of the ridge, 
however, was gained, the difficulty decreased, and though the higher 
slope was steeper, the ascent was more rapidly and easily accom- 
plished. After five hours’ hard climbing, I reached the summit of 
the mountain in time to fix the latitude of the range by the sun’s 
meridian altitude. 

The magnificent view which this station commanded was an ample 
reward for the toil of the ascent. Far away to the south and south- 
west stretched the high peaks and glaciers of the Karakoram and 
3Iuztagh Eange, some of whose loftiest summits attain to the height 
of from 25,000 to 28,000 feet above the sea. One peak, situated to 
the east of the iluztugli Pass, reaches the stupendous elevation of 
28,278 feet above sea-level, and is one of the highest mountains in 
the world. Beyond where the river sweeps out west the snowy 
peaks above tbe Kunjoot country were in sight towards Sarikol. 
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East aud west extended the whole chain of the Ktien Luen and the 
Kilian mountaiu.s, the last range to he crossed before the steppes and 
jjlains of Turkistan are reached, while immediately below lay the 
confined ravine up which the road ascends to the Yangi Pass, now 
full in sight beneath me. The extent of view of the main Karako- 
ram or Muztagh chain comprised a length of 200 miles, .stretching 
from near the Karakoram Pa.ss to the head of the Tashkurgan ter- 
ritory north of Hunza and Xagar. 

The valleys that traverse the mountains between the crest of the 
chain and the longitudinal valley of the Yarkand Eiver appear to 
narrow into ravines towards the head of the range, and are filled 
with glaciers ; and the whole surface of the ground, to the north of 
the chain, is probably more elevated in its average altitude than the 
mountain system embracing the southern slopes of the range in 
the watershed of the Indus. 

The cold at this elevated station, nearly 19.000 feet above the 
sea, so late in the year, was veiy seveie, the thermometer sinking 
to 5° Fahr. in the shade, notwithstanding it was mid-day and a 
blight sun was shining. I had reached many higher altitudes, but 
never any commanding so extensive a view of such a stupendous 
mass of mountains : and it was with a feeling of regret that one 
turned to leave a spot from which the peaks aud glaciers could be so 
well seen, stretching far away on every side in their solemn grandeur. 

Descending into the ravine beneath, I went on down its rocky 
bed, and at four miles below again struck the valley of tbe Yarkand 
Kiver, and being joined by tbe men who had awaited my return, 
ascended tbe valley to our camp near Kirghiz Janjal, from where 
we had started the morning of the day before, having walked 
incessantly since that time a distance of more than 55 miles. 

Ou the next day, the 1st December, we went 16 miles up the 
liver, thus getting above the junction of the Kirghiz Pass valley, 
and found that no sipahis had as yet followed us from Shadula. I 
sent off one of the men by this route to Shadula, with orders to my 
servants there to send provisions for us to a camping-ground called 
Aktiigh, some 50 miles further up the river, as the supply' with 
which we had originally started was nearly consumed. This place, 
Aktagh, is the third stage from the Karakoram Pass, on the Turkistan 
side, where the Shadula route separates, and the Kugiar or Zami- 
stunee one conducts down to Kufelong, aud thence down the valley 
of the Yarkand Eiver. We were now on this road, and never 
doubted hut that we should reach Aktagh in three or four days at 
the latest. Keeping on up the valley we encamped th.at night at an 
elevation of 13,882 feet above sea-level. Prom here, ascending the 
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river, tire road is up tlie riglit Lank skirting the steep spurs of tlie 
Aktagh range. It then crosses to the left hank and goes over 
the spur of a hill round which the river winds. Continuing up the 
left bank, the road is good, the vaUey again widens, and the slopes 
of the mountains are more gentle and less precipitous. Keeping on 
up the valley, and mapping the whole way, on the morning of the 
4th December, we arrived at Kufelong, where the Karakoram Pass 
stream, passing Aktagh, joins the main river. At this place, 
Kufelong, which is in lat. 36' 4' 48" x., long. 77' 57' z., and the 
valley here 14,340 feet above sea-level, the main liver comes down 
from the south-west, and the Karakoram Pass stream, much smaller, 
and now entirely frozen over, joins from the south-east. The latter 
stream is represented on some of our maps as the head of the- 
Tiznaf Eiver, and on others as the Yarkand Eiver, whereas the real 
main stream of the Y arkand Eiver is not down on the map at all. 
From Kufelong I followed the main stream up to its source, but, at 
the time, was not aware that Aktagh lay up the valley to the south- 
east, on account of the error on the map, imagining it to be on the 
main stream as represented. 

Thirty miles ahead, up the main valley, the snow-covered spurs of 
the Karakorum were in sight, and the foot of these was reached on 
the evening of the day after we had left Kufelong. On the evening 
of our second day’s journey from Kufelong we encamped in a wide 
part of the valley opposite to the entrance of a deep narxow ravine, 
effecting a junction from the south-west. At the head of this laviue 
a pass leads across the Karakorum Eauge into the Kubra Valley, in 
Ladak, and to Chorbut, in Baltistan. 

The main valley here turns, and the river comes down from the 
south-east, tikirtiug these high langes, our road lay up the open 
valley, through the wildest and most desolate country, where nothing 
hut snowy peaks and glaciers, and the barren slopes of the moun- 
tains, met the eye. Xot a blade of grass was to he seen ; and it was 
with difficulty .sufficient " boorsee ” could he collected wherewith to 
light a fire. The valley again turns to the south ; and we were now 
evidently near the source of the river, since it was rapidly de- 
creasing in size and neatly entirely frozen over as we ascended. 

On the afternoon of the 8th December, I reached the source of the 
Y'arkand Eiver. This is in an elevated plateau, or basin, surrounded 
by high snowy peaks, with the ravines at their base filled with 
glaciers. The centre of this jtlateau forms a depression of about 24 
by miles in area, which must contain a lake when the snows 
melt and drain into the basin, in which the little water now accu- 
mulated was a solid mass oi ice. The outlet is to the west, in which 
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direction tlie stream, issuing from the basin, mns through a narro'w 
ravine for 2 miles to the head of the open valley, where, joined by 
two other streams from the high range lying west, they form the 
head-waters of the Yarkand Eiver, commencing here and flowing 
with a course of nearly 1300 miles into the great Gobi desert of 
Central Asia. I found the source of the river to be in lat. 35' 37' 34" x., 
and, by its distance and bearing from the Karakoram Pass, to be in 
long. 77° 50' E., while the mean of three observations of the tempe- 
rature of boiling water gave an elevation of 15,650 feet above the sea. 

The cold in this inclement region, in the depth of winter, was 
most intense, the thermometer, at 8 o’clock the following morning, 
showed the mercury to have sunk to a level with the bulb, or some 
18° below zero. 

By exploring the country eastward, I ascertained that I had 
reached to near the summit of the main range of the Karakoram, 
and west of the Karakoram Pass. 

After exploring the country at the head of the Yarkand Eiver, it 
only remained for us to make the best of our way back to Knfelong ; 
and, as Aktagh lay up the branch valley joining there, we had thus 
missed the man sent off to Shadula to bring supplies for us. The 
only yak with us had succumbed from hard work and the want of 
grass half-way up the valley, and the Bhoots had killed him for 
food, as we were quite out of provisions. The weather had been 
threatening snow for the last few days, and an immediate return 
was imjterative. Already heavy clouds were banking up amongst 
the high peaks of the Kaiakoram, obscuring their summits, while 
the sun set angrily and threw a lurid light through the higher 
masses of thick clouds, as we returned to camp on the evening of 
the 9th December. It commenced snowing as we started at dusk 
and retraced otu' steps down the valley, marching up to midnight 
through the falling snow. 

On the evening of the 10th December we reached Knfelong 
again. On the following morning we started for Aktagh and 
Shadula. 

Coming into Aktagh we met two of the Tuiki sipahis who had 
been sent out to seai ch for us from Shadula. From what I could 
understand, I gathered from them that permission for me to proceed 
to Yarkand had arrived, and that no slight disturbance had been 
caused by my sudden disappearance ; that the Panja-bashi, in 
despair, had sent out all the sipahis to search for us in different 
directions, who had never reached to within 50 miles of where we 
were, being themselves obliged to return after consuming the little 
provisions they were able to carry. 
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Fording tire Karakasli Eiver twice, Shadula was soon in sight — a 
dreary and desolate place at anytime, but it appeared almost charm- 
ing just then. 

As I rode up to the fort the Panja-bashi and sipahis were 
waiting to receive me, and seemed to be in utter astonishment 
at my sudden re-appearance. They had quite concluded that we 
were lost amongst the mountains, or had gone back to Ladak, for 
the sipahi who had come on in the morning had fortunatelj’ arrived 
just in time to prevent their starting without me for Yarkand. 
They had everything ready for the march, horses and yaks even 
loaded, when ho came in. so thoroughly convinced were they that 
we should never returii ; and in dreadful fear lest the King should 
visit on them his displeasure for tlieir remissness in allowing me to 
get away on an exploring expedition unaccompanied. They were 
delighted, therefore, at my ro-appearance ; and equally pleased was 
I at the prospect of seeing Turkistan, although the fact could not be 
ignored that hitherto it had proved to be to others “ the country 
from wliose bourne no traveller retuius.” 

3\ e had been absent from Shadula just 20 days, and during 
that time had travel. sed more than 300 miles of mountainous 
country. 

The result of the expedition was very satisfactory, from having 
determined the geographical features and relative bearing of the 
Karakoram and Kuen Luen chains of mountains, ’as well as the true 
course of the Yarkand Eiver. 

We immediately prepared to start for Yarkand. As we rode 
away from Shadula every one was in high spirits at the prospect of 
leaving the.se inclement mountains, the sipahis testifying their joy 
by firing at a mark as they passed it at a gallop. I had given a 
pistol to the I’anja-hashi, and we each followed with five barrels 
from a revolver. It was amusing to witness the delight and wonder 
of the Turkies at inspecting a revolver. They could not understand 
how a small weapon could shoot so many times in rapid succes- 
sion ; and they were never tired of looking at European fireamis 
and expressing their desire to possess such weapons. 

Our road from Shadula lay down the left bank of the Karakasli 
Eiver, which here runs with a northerly course piercing the main 
cliain of the Kueu Luen. The mountains on either side the valley 
are consequently verj- high and precipitous, aud many glaciers and 
moraines occur at the heads of the steep ravines. 

Leaving the valley of the Karakash Eiver, we proceeded up the 
narrow ravine leading to the Sanju Pass, the stream in which was 
quite frozen over, while our journey lay between rocky precipices, 
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towering above tbe narrow defile. As no wood for fuel is obtain- 
able near tbe pass, it was necessary to load one of the yaks witb. 
wood gathered in the lower part of the valley : and grass for our 
horses was also carried bj' the Kirghiz who accompanied us. "\Ve 
encamped that night at 2 miles below the pass, at an elevation of 
14,474 feet above the sea. The last part of the w-ay was over 
some difiioult ground, where the ravine is much contracted, and 
the road over the frozen surface of the stream. Our camp for the 
night was formed under some over-hanging rocks in the defile 
well sheltered from the w'ind ; and the I’anja-bashi at once com- 
menced dispensing Tuifci hospitality, by spreading out a “ dastar- 
khan” of bread, dried fruit, and cakes, as we sat by a blazing fire. 
Already the Turkies had impressed me with a favourable opinion 
of their good intentions towards their visitor ; and from theii frank 
and courteous, yet independeut. hearing, I wuis inclined to regard 
them in a most friendly light. IVe went on again ujj the pass at 
daylight, the last part of the ascent heiirg very steep and over 
rocky ground, hut the yaks we were riding carried us well right 
up to the summit, which is l(j,612 feet above the sea. From the 
summit of thi.s, the last pass into Ea.steni Turkistau, the country 
on the north side lies far below. J^ookiug hack are seen the 
sunny peaks of the Kuen Luen, beyond the Karakasb Eiver, and 
the Sooget Hills beyond Shadida. 1 wa.s disai>poiuied in my expec- 
tations of being able to see the plains of Turliistan in tbe distance, 
since a haze overhung the lower country, and light clouds, drifting 
over the intervening mountains, obscured the view. Dowu the 
north side of the pass the descent is very steep, and many accidents 
occur from horses slipping on the ice, wdiich lies during winter on 
this side the summit. 

AVhen the merchants cross this pass with their caravans, they are 
obliged to obtain yaks from the Kirghiz to carry their goods over ; 
and thus often experience serious delay in procuring them at once. 
The Kilian Pass is quite as, if not more difficult, while the Kullik 
Pass is even more so. They are all simply impracticable for laden 
horses and camels, and for any animals except yaks ; and there can 
be no doubt that tbe true road into Eastern Turkistan is tliat con- 
ducting down tbe valley of tbe Yarkand River, and across the Yangi 
Pass to Kugiar, Karghalik, and Yarkand. 

Mounting the yaks below the prass we again rode on down the 
valley, and striking the head of the Sanju River, continued down it 
to a Kirghiz encampment, at 14 miles from the pass. A\'e had been 
descending rapidly the whole way. as this place is at an elevation of 
'J123 feet above sea-level, the lowest altitude which I had reached 
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diu’ing nearly four months’ wandering, having for that time lived 
at elevations valuing from 13,000 to 17,000 feet above sea-level. 
We were now evidently nearing the plain country, since the moun- 
tains here slope rapidly to the north. 

On the 21 St December we arrived at Sanju, a district containing 
some 3000 houses, comprised in several villages, situated on each side 
of the stream in the Sanju valle}’. Ilchi, the capital of Khotan, lies 
east from here, at the distance of some 66 miles, or three days journey. 

The day we entered here was “Du Shamba,” or 3Ionday, on 
which day the bazaar or maz’ket is held. Each town and village 
in Turkistan has its fixed market-day once a week ; and the Sanju 
one being on a Monday is called the “ Du Shamba ” bazaar. The 
place was therefore more astir than usual, and we passed many 
villagers riding in with their country produce. They all wore 
the costume peculiar to the agricultural classes throughout Tur- 
kistan, consisting of a round cap lined with sheej^ or lamb's wool, a 
loose “ choga,” a description of loose coat, confined by a roll of 
cloth to the waist, and lined with wool or sheepskin ; and felt 
stockings, with boots of uutanned leather. Their costume is nearly 
all of a gray or drab colour, but on the occasion of some festivity 
they perhaps don a more gaudy coat, and wear a turban of white 
or coloured material. 

On the 25th December, Cbristmas-day, I had hoped to have reached 
Yarkand, but we did not enter the capital of the Moghuls until 
two daj's later. On Christmas day we arrived at Karghalik, situated 
79 miles from Sanju, and 36 miles from Yarkand, This is a large 
town and district, comprising 20,000 houses, and possessing a large 
bazaar and several caravanserais ; and is a place of considerable 
importance, from being situated at tlie junction of all the roads 
debouching across the Karakoram Eange into Turkistan from Kash- 
mir, Ladak, and India, as tvell as tbe Khotan road through Cruma. 

I was conducted to a mo.st comfortable serai, and immediate!}" 
afteiwards the chief official of Karghalik, a fine-looking old man, 
by name Ibrahim Beg, came to an interview. The “ dastar-khan,’’ 
which he sent was most profuse, and exhibited the most unbounded 
hospitality; it comprised two sheep, a dozen fowls, several dozens 
of eggs, large dishes of grapes, pears, apples, pomegranates, raisins, 
almonds, melons, several pounds of dried apricots, tea, sugar, sweet- 
meats, basins of stewed fruits, cream, miik, bread, cakes, &c., in 
abundance. In fact, it was enough to feast thirty or forty people ; 
and although there Is a saj-iiig in Turkistan “ that whoever ha.-; 
once tasted Turki ho.spitality, is so charmed therewith, that he never 
wishes to leave the country afterwards ’’—which means that he is 
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not allowed to — still one could not but confess that however trea- 
cherous the Atalik Ghazee might he, he certainly had no intention 
of killing his guest by starvation. 

The following morning, after receiving Ibrahim Beg's profound 
saliims, and being the obseived of all observers, as we rode through 
the bazaar of Karghalik, we proceeded on to Yarkand. 

The whole country from Karghalik is profusely irrigated by the 
Y'arkand and Tiznaf Eivers, and is well cultivated and thickly 
populated. Large yHlages are seen on every side, embosomed in 
fruit-trees of every description while the road itself is flanked by 
mulberry and poplar trees. Rice, wheat, barley, Indian corn, 
carrots, turnips, clover, &c., are grown in great abundance ; while 
cotton is largely cultivated. Flocks of sheep and goats are every- 
where seen, and the quantities of fowls and pigeons are very great. 
I noticed a very few ducks and geese, but quantities of wild fowl 
in the streams and rivers. The sheep are all the broad-tail species, 
and one specimen was seen which was quite a curiosity. This is a 
species of sheep with four horns, one pair curving backward like 
an ibex’s horns, and the other pair forward over the ears. The 
cattle appeared to be small and indifferent, and in colour mostly 
black and red. 1 1 miles beyond Karghalik we crossed the Tiznaf 
Eiver, in lat. 37° 51' 35" x. 

Continuing our journey the road passes the villages of Khojerik, 
Alamakun, Boghorlok. and Meklah, immediately beyond which is 
“ Yak Shainba” Bazaar, a large market, and, as the name implies, 
crowded by the country people on Sundays. Beyond this is the 
town of Posgam, at a distance of 21 miles from Karghalik. It is a 
large place, and, with the immediate suburbs, comprises some 
iy,000 houses, with a long bazaar and a large caravanserai. The 
town is watered by the Beshkun Canal, cut from the Yarkand Eiver, 
a wooden bridge crossing this canal in the centre of the main street 
leading through the bazaar. 

A considerable amount of traffic appears to be carried on. As we 
rode through the main street it was crowded with people hurrj'ing 
through the bazaar, while articles of merchandise were being carried 
in every direction, laden on horses, camels, and donkeys, which 
latter animal abounds in Turkistan ; and is made use of for carrying 
everything transportable. 

The main street, or bazaar, is covered over with a rude roof of 
matting, which affords a shelter from the sun. On each side the 
waj' the shops are placed, consisting of mere booths, ranged in 
front of the houses, and generally mixed up with no particular 
regard to the distribution of wares. Butchers and bakers, silk 
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and cap vendors, vegetable and fruit sellers, all ply their several 
vocations together, amidst the din and hubbub peculiar to an Oriental 
mart. After passing through part of the bazaar, the road rans up 
the right bank of the canal to the caravanserai, situated on some 
slio-htlv elevated ground. The Serai itself is a large open enclosure, 
flanked bv rows of trees, and surrounded by long sheds for stabling" 
horses ; while the east side of the enclosure is occupied by buildings 
containing several comfortable rooms for travellers. 

The plain counti’v, extending from Karghalik to Yarkand seems 
to slope very gently to the banks of the Yarkand Eiver. Obser- 
vations of boiling water showed the elevation of the to-mi of Kar- 
ghal ik to be 45 70 feet above the sea : that of Posgam, 4C55 feet ; and 
the bed of the Yarkand Eiver near Posgfim, 4180 feet. 

On the 27th December, I entered A’arkand, the capital of Eastern 
Turkistan, so long deemed unapproachable and impracticable to 
Europeans. 

The city itself lies in the form of a parallelogram, being some 
2 miles in extent from north to south, and 14 mile from east to 
west ; the walls thus embracing a circumference of nearly 7 miles. 
They are from 40 to 45 feet in height, of gi-eat thickness, with bas- 
tions at each corner, and intermediate flanking defences, and run 
nearly parallel "with the four points of the compass. The city con- 
tains some 40.0i‘ii) houses, and not less than 120,000 inhabitants. It 
i.s entered by five gates, from the entrance of the one in the west 
wall the main street runs neai ly due east to the Aksu gate in the 
east wall. This street is veiy narrow, being not more than 12 
feet in manj' places. There are 100 mosques, many schools, and 
twelve caravanserais, which are always crowded with merchants 
from every country in Asia. 

Both the city and fort are supplied with water from several tanks, 
into which it is conveyed by canals cut from the river. These are 
frozen in the winter, and the supply i.s then stopped, but the tanks 
contain sufficient water for the consumption of the inhabitants until 
the regular supply is renetved in the spring. 

As we rode np the main street, or bazar, the place w.as crowded 
with people— sipahis leading their horses out to exeicise, merchants 
passing to and fro from the city, women closely veiled walking or 
riding on horseback, while a lively traffic appeared to be carried on 
in the shops on either side of the way. Year the centre of the 
street we passed several guns drawn up in regular order on the 
south side of the road. They consisted of five long swivels, two 
small mortars, and five apparently 4-pounders, all mounted on car- 
riages, with their ammunition-waggons drawn up in rear, and ready 
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for in.stant use. The gunners on gnaivl pacing in front of them ivere 
immediatelj' recognised as Hinduscanees, nearly the "whole of the 
Atalik Ghazee’s artillery being served by natives of India. I after- 
"ward-s conversed with several of these men, and heard related their 
antecedents and adventures. Many had come round from Pesha"war 
to Cabul and Bokhara, and thence to Khokand and Kashgar, serving 
the diii'erent rulers of those countries, and then changing their alle- 
giance, as fate or fortune ruled for or against them. Several of 
them had come over to the Atalik -when he captured Khotan in 1866 
from Habibula Khan, -whom they had accompanied from India on 
his return from a pilgrimage to Mecca, and a few, no doubt, -were 
escaped mutineers of 1857. 

Dismounting immediately beyond the guns, I "was conducted up a 
long open passage to the door of the court-yard of the house prepared 
for my reception, or confinement, as it may he termed, since during" 
a stay of two month.s in Yarkand I never went outside of the garden 
attached to the house I occupied excepting when proceeding to 
intei-views with the Governor, and on one occasion when I rode round 
the fort. I entered the house and found it to consist of two rooms, 
small but very comfortable, and tbe floors covered with excellent 
Kbotan carpets. Shortly afterwards the dastar-khan ” of Mahomed 
Tanus Beg, Dad Khwah, the Shaghawal or Governor of Y’arkand, was 
brought in hy the Mahrtim bashees sent from tbe palace. It was 
very profuse, and I returned my best thanks, and sent to request 
the honour of an interview, which was accorded. Having dined 
and dressed in appropriate Oriental costume. I started for the 
“urdoo,” or palace, escorted hy a person of rank. At the distance 
of about 150 yards from the entrance to the passage of the house I 
occupied, the main entrance to the place of residence of the chief 
authorities is reached. The road to it is a prolongation of the main 
street of the bazaar, and passing through the gateway, a guard-house 
is first noticed. A covered verandah occupies the front of the guard- 
house, and extends over the way to the outer wall. Some twent}- 
Turki sipahis were pacing the raised platform under the verandah, 
or were lounging about in different places : and preciseness and 
military order were at once apparent, as exhibited by their .neat and 
soldierly bearing, and the display of their arms and accoutrements. 

Passing from under the covered entrance the visitor finds himself 
in a large open enclosure, comprising a garden and tank of water, 
flanked by rows of trees. The enclosure is subdivided by an inter- 
mediate wall, through which lies a way leading to the Ka.-hgar gate 
immediately opposite. Prom this enclosure the inner side of the 
defences is seen. The main wall is cro'wned by a parapet, belo"w 
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which a broad way runs all round the fort. Steps at the cornel’s and 
several gateway’s lead to the summit of the wall, while higher flights 
of steps conduct from the walls to the watch-towers at each corner. 
Facing the embrasures in the flanking defences, or bastions, is 
situated a row of wooden huts, formerly used as a shelter and cover 
for their guns by the Chinese. A second gate and guard-house 
conduct to a paved court of about 50 yards square, surrounded by a 
verandah, passing across which an inner court of the same size is 
reached. This second court is surrounded by a verandah on three 
.sides, opposite to the entiance to which, under the verandah on the 
west side, are the rooms of reception. Xot the least elegance or 
display appeared, hut the place seemed to be excessively clean and 
neat. The official who escorted me stopping at the entrance to the 
inner court, a Yusawal hashee, dressed in scarlet silk and em- 
broidery, came forwaid, and, wand in hand, led the way across the 
court and up the steps of the verandah to the door of the reception- 
room. V> ith the exception of two or three Ulahrum bashees (pages ) 
the inner court and verandahs were quite empty, and a deep silence 
reigned around. The room, to the entrance of which I was ushered 
was a long plainly-decorated apartment, with a bright fire at the 
further end, in front of which two carpets were spread, covered with 
scai’let silk cushions. On one of these was seated a little man, 
plainly yet splendidly dressed in green silk cholah, lined with fur, 
and a high fur and velvet cap. This was the Dad Khwah, Shiig- 
hawal, who rose and came forward as I advanced, receiving me verv 
graciously and shaking me by both hands. 3Iotioning me to be 
.seated, I assumed a sitting postine on one of the carpets, while he 
resumed his own, and an inteipreter was summoned. This man 
just entered the doorway and bowed towards the Governor to the 
very ground, the utmost fear being depicted on his face. Bv means 
of this intei’preter and my knowledge of Persian we cariied on a 
conversation ; and before leaving, after half an hour’s conversation, 
I concluded that the Shiighawal was a very pleasant, agreeable, and 
well-informed man. He was evidently well read, while his fund of 
anecdote was inexhaustible, and he appeared to be verv keen and 
eager to acquire infoi-mation regarding India and Europe in general. 
Tea, fiuit, and sweetmeats -n-ere then brought in by a file of Mah- 
rum bashees, and shortly afterwards I asked permission to leave. 
As I rose a “ khillut, or silk dress, from Khokand was brought 
forward by an attendant, and in this I ■was enveloped. I then took 
leave, again shaking hands, and was conducted back to the house I 
occupied by the official who had escorted me. Before leaving, I had 
presented the Governor with some firearms, ammunition, Ac., and 
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shortly afterwards a second “ dastar-than ” from him arrived, and 1 
was informed that provisions for myself, seivants, and horses, would 
he supplied regularly every day. 

By the 1st of January, a few days afterwards, it was evident that 
I should he well treated, and was in no immediate danger; hut 
although not officially informed that I was not permitted to go about, 
the presence of a guard or escort outside the house was a sufficient 
hint, and I determined to wait a few days and see what would come 
to pass. My servants were allowed to proceed to the bazar in the 
fort to purchase anything required ; but not until after they had heen 
nearly a month in Yarkand were they permitted to go outside of the 
fort into the city. On asking to go about on horseback, accompanied 
by an escort, I was told that it was not the “ custom of the country 
— the “ Andijiini rusmee,” the “ more Usbeco” — to be allowed to do 
•so until an interview with the King, who was at Kashgar, had taken 
place. The confinement was excessively irksome after such an active 
life amongst the mountains : but it was in vain to urge the plea of 
exercise being needful. 

During my stay in Yarkand I succeeded in obtaining eleven ob- 
servations for the latitude of that city, the mean value of which gave 
a resulting position of 38“^ 21' 16" x. and long. 77“ 28" e., while 
several observations of the temperature of boiling water showed an 
elevation of 3830 feet above the sea. These results ail closely coin- 
cide with the values obtained by Major Montgomerie’s unfortunate 
explorer, Mahomed Hameed, who died in Ladak on his return from 
Yarkand, under somewhat suspicious circumstances. The position 
of Yarkand, as deduced by Major Montgomerie from papers of 
Mahomed Hameed’s, was given as in lat. 38“ 19' Id” x., long. 77“ 30'. 
and an elevation of 4000 feet above sea-level. 

I hatl several inteiviews with the Dad Khwah, and at length got 
ofl; for Kashgar on the 24th February. An escort accompanied me 
under the command of Mahomed Azeem Beg, an Fzbeg who had 
followed the fortunes 'of the Kush Begie since he had left Khokand. I 
found this man very communicative, and he never tired of relating 
their late campaigns and extolling the military prowess and bravery 
of his leader and ruler, the Atalik Ghazee. Passing along the north 
wall of the fort, the storms of war and siege which the ill-fated 
Chinese underwent have left their traces in the marks of bullets 
and cannon-balls with which the wall is perforated. 

From here the Kashgar road bears away west, passing the village 
of Karakoom and Bigil, to where at 4 miles from the city it crosses 
the Frpi Canal by a wooden bridge. The road is deep in du.st. 
and the traveller is covered with it as it is kicked up by the horses. 

VOL. XIV. F 
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Tlie road to Sarikol, and thence to Uaklian and Badakhshan lies 
up tlie left bank of the Urpi Canal. It is regularly traTersed by 
Badakhshi merchants residing in Yarkand, who yearly take their 
caravans of goods across the Pamir Steppe to Badakhshan. Task 
Kurgan (or Stone Fort), the capital of the Sarikol distiict, lies in a 
tv.s.w. direction from Yarkand, at about 175 miles’ distance ; while 
the total distance to Fyzabad, the chief town in Badakhshan, is 
some 460 miles, A journey of from seven to eight days to Ta^k- 
kurgan, and of eighteen days to Badakshan, is considered very 
rapid travelling ; but the caravans of the tiaders seldom accomplish 
the whole distance under the period of one month. The road 
traverses a plain country for nearly 70 miles from Yarkand, and 
then crosses a low lunge into the Sarikol district ; and, ascending 
the valley of the Charliug Eiver, crosses the Chichiklik Pass, 
leading across a high spur of the main Pamir range into the Tash- 
kurgan valley. From Tashkurgan it ciosses the pass at the head 
of the Sarikol territoiy, and conducts through Pamir Khui'd into 
the valley of the Oxus. The road is practicable for laden horses 
throughout, and for camels as far as the foot of the Chichiklik Pass 
from the Turkistau side, and from Badaklishan up to the head of 
Pamir Khurd from the westward. 

Y'e remained five days in Yanghissar, living in a most comfort- 
able serai, which the Atalik has lately had built for his own 
especial use, since he is in the constant habit of visiting Yanghissar 
from Kashgar. This was by far the most pictitrescpe place which 
was seen in Turkistau ; the gveat cause of its attraction being the 
magnificent view of the lofty Kizil Yart range of the Pamir, which 
is full in sight, lying south-west and west. Contrary to the usual 
supposition, that the eastern crest of the Pamir slopes down veiT 
gradually into the high plateau of Eastern Tnrkistan, or the hich 
plain country of Central Asia, the range forming its eastern crest 
rises into a chain of lofty peaks of 20,000 to 21,000 feet above sea- 
level, the spurs from which run down most abiaiptly into the hio-h 
table-land below. The range thus presenting a steej) face towards the 
plains of Eastern Turkistan, the slope of the watershed will be found 
10 be very gentle, and sloping to the westward : while the waters 
issuing from the lake-system of the Pamir must, of necessity, drain 
into the basin of the Oxus. The Kizil Yart range is crossed by 
high passes leading on to the true Pamir, and it is exceedingly 
unlikely that any of the Pamir lakes drain to the eastward into 
the Kashgar Paver and its tributaries. A high peak in this range, 
known by the name of Taghalma, lies at the distance of 63 miles 
tv.s.w. from Yanghissar. This Taghalma peak is the most con- 
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spicuoiis of any in the range as seen from the eastward, and its 
approximate height was estimated hy observations to be 21.270 feet 
above the sea. 

The town of Yanghissar was found, by observation of the sun’s 
meridian altitude, to be in latitude dS" 52’ ;j‘4” x ; and by triangu- 
lation, and from its distance and bearing from Yarkand, the meridian 
of 76” IS' E. has been assigned for its longitude. 

The day we reached Kashgar I proceeded to a caravanserai, 
lying between the fort and old city, and situated on the right bank 
of the river, and the following morning went to an interview with 
Mahomed Yakoob Beg, the Atalik Ghazee and ruler of Eastern 
Turkistan. Passing through the north gate into the fort, a body of 
Tungani soldiers, armed with long lances, were first noticed, drawn 
up on each side of the way ; while a guard of Turki sipahis, in 
scarlet uniform and high sheepskin caps, were grouped around 
some few pieces of artillery in position near the main entrance. It 
was evident that the Kush Begie had ordered an extra gathering of 
his followers in some sort of review order, with a view to exhibiting 
a military display. Dismounting at the entrance of a large court- 
yard, I was conducted by the Ynzbashee across this enclosure to the 
gate of an inner court, where a Yusawal bashee, dressed in’ the 
costume and chain-armour of the Egyptian Mamelukes, came forward 
to say that, if I would sit down f.'ir a few minutes, the Atalik 
would be prepared to see me. I accordingly waited until he re- 
turned and ushered me across the second court, which, with the 
first, was filled with meu all dressed in silk and armed. Xothing 
could be more picturesque than the gaudy display, showing the 
outward glitter of Oriental pomp and splendour, in the courts 
where but lately all the borror.s of siege and starvation bad been 
endured by the ill-fated Chinese. Their 3Ioslem conquerors had 
however, effaced all traces of the tragedy ; and if cimel and merci- 
less in their religious fanaticism to their foes, their frank and macly 
courtesy and warlike bearing, contrasting most strikingly with the 
degenerate and effeminate Chinese, win the good-will as well a.s 
excite the admiration of the stranger. Arrayed in every variety of 
coloured costume, with bright aims and .studded accoutrements, 
they sat or stood in rows under the verandahs as I passed to mv 
interview with the King. Having reached the entrance of the 
innermost court, I found it to be quite empty, save a piece of 
ordnance in position, with muzzle pointed towards the entrance- 
gate. At the farther end of this court, sitting under the verandah 
in front of his apartments was the Atalik Ghazee himself; and 
here, as at Yarkand, no display or decoration appeared in the plain 
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and unadorned buildings of his palace. As if scorning any costli- 
ness but that of military display, everything about him is in keeping 
with his simple and soldierlike habits. Xever so happy as when 
living the hard life of the soldier in camp, or assisting with his 
own hands to erect forts on his threatened frontier, it is not too 
much to predict that, were Asia alone in the hands of its native 
rulers, he would prove the Zenghis Khan or Tamerlane of his age. 
But, with more sagacity and foresight than those conquerors, he 
admits the inevitable contact of the strong European races, and 
bends himself to the overpowering force of circumstances. 

The A’usawal bashee who escorted me retiring, I advanced alone, 
bowed, and then, shaking hands, sat down opposite to the Atalik. 
He was dressed very plainly in a fur-lined silk choga, with snow- 
white turban, and in the total absence of any ornaments or decora- 
tions presented a striking contrast to the bedecked and bejewelled 
rajas of Hindustan. I was at once favourably impressed by his 
appearance, which did not belie the deeds of a man who in two 
years has won a kingdom twice the size of Great Britain. He is 
about forty-five years of age, in stature short and robust, with the 
strongly-marked features peculiar to the Uzbegs of Andijan. His 
broad, massive, and deeply-seamed forehead, together with the 
keen and acute eye of the Asiatic, mark the intelligence and 
sagacity of the ruler; while the closely-knit brows and firm mouth, 
with its somewhat thick, sensuous lips, stamp him as a man of in- 
domitable will, who has fought with unflinching courage, and, 
never sparing his own person, has, in the hour of success, been 
alike stern and pitiless in his hatred to his foes. Although an 
adept in dissimulation and deceit, the prevailing expression of his 
face was one of concern and anxiety, as if oppressed with constant 
care in maintaining the high position to which he has attained. 
His manner was, however, most courteous, and even jovial, at 
times. If report speaks true, his bed can hardly be one of roses, 
as it is said that the danger from some secret assassin’s hand is so 
great that he never remains for more than one hour in the same 
apartment during the night. The few presents which I had brought 
for the Atalik were delivered, and a man was summoned to in- 
terpret, who remained standing at some short distance, on the 
ground below the verandah. The conversation was at first the 
usual Oriental etiquette ; and shortly afterwards the Atalik Ghazee 
expressed a hope that the English would in future visit his countiy, 
as hitherto they had been prevented from entering Central Asia by 
the Bukhara tragedy, when Colonel Stoddart and Captain Conolly 
were murdered by the Ameer of Bokhara in 1842. He then pro- 
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ceeded to say that another European — meaning Schlagintweit — had 
also been killed in this very place, Kashgar, hy a robber named 
Xullee Khan, who, relying on his spiritual influence as one of the 
seven Khojas, overran the northern provinces of Eastern Turkistan 
with a wild rabble of unscrupulous followers in 1S57 and 1858, 
executing and murdering the most innocent people for the mere 
sake of shedding blood. The Atalik, however, never mentioned 
that he had himself involuntarily avenged the murder of Schla- 
gintweit ; and this he might have averred, for he cut Xullee 
Khan’s throat two years ago. After a short conversation, I took 
leave, and was conducted to the house of the Yusawal hashee, in 
which quarters were assigned to me during my stay in Kashgar. It 
is almost needless to say that the same strict siirteiUance was exer- 
cised here as at Yarkand, and 1 was not permitted to go about. 
This was more especially the case when staying in the larger 
towns ; but when on the march, and moving from place to place, 
'the surveillance of the escort somewhat relaxed, and greater liberty 
was enjoyed. I remained in Kashgar for upwards of a month — 
from the 5th March to the 13th April — and during this time took 
observations as opportunity offered. The resulting position ob- 
tained for the fort was in latitude 39° 19' 37" x. ; and by its dis- 
tance and bearing from Yarkand it was found to be in longitude 
76° 20' E. ; while the elevation of 4165 feet above sea-level was 
determined from observation of the boiling-point of water. The 
position of the city of Kashgar, lying directly north from the fort 
across the river, was estimated to be in latitude 39' 23' 9" x., and 
in the same meridian of 76“ 10 e. 

I left Kashgar, on the return joui-ney, as the sun rose on the 
morning of the loth April. It was one of those perfectly clear days 
so characteristic of the climate of Eastern Turkistan ; and, in the 
grand display of the mountain masses around, offered an ample 
compensation for the long detention and delay which had been 
experienced. 

Lying north, immediately beyond the Kashgar Eiver, appears a 
low undulating ridge of ground, from which the transverse slopes 
run down very evenly and gently into the level plain bej'ond the 
river. Be 3 'ond this, again, an irregular rocky range occurs, present- 
ing a steep face to the south, an opening in which admits the exit of 
a stream flowing with a south-easterly cour.se to its junction with 
the Kashgar Eiver. A road conducts up the valley to the village of 
Tajend, beyond which is situated the fort of Aksai, commanding the 
1 1 lute debouching across the Snowy Eange to the north by the pass of 
TciiLi'.i. To the north-east, in the far distance, appear the slopes 
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of tlie Artush. Eange, branching from the great Thian Shan chain of 
Central Asia, while, conterminous with the horizon to the north, 
this Snowy Eange stretches with an even crest at nearly 7 0 miles' 
distance from Kashgar. The direction of the range is from w.s.w. 
to r.x.E., while the spurs slope evenly, and with a regular alternation, 
to the south and east. The Artush Talley is seen throughout a 
considerable poidion of its length to where it deflects to the north- 
ward. 

The stream rising in the pass at its head has at first a course 
to the south-east and then to the southward, and again flowing east- 
ward after leaving the lower hills, forms one of the tributaries of 
the Kashgar Eiver. But very few peaks in the Snowy Eange appear 
to attain to a greater height than 18,000 to 19,000 feet above the 
level of the sea ; and the crest of the chain, as before mentioned, 
pre.sents no alternate lofty summits and deep depressions so re- 
markable in the chains of the Kuen Luen and Karakoram. The 
appearance of the range, as seen from the southward, is somewhat 
desolate, since no forests occur to lu-eak the interminable view of 
the bare slopes^of the mountains with their snow-crowned summits. 
Although forests are found on the northern slopes in the basin of 
the range, yet no trees are visible from the south, or. at any rate, no 
timber of sufiScieut height to be seen at the distance of Kashgar. 
It is not known with any degree of certainty to what altitude the 
passes across the range attain ; but if the mean elevation of 1.3,8i)0 
feet is assigned to them, this measurement is, in all probability. 
sufBciently accurate for an approximate calculation. 

Looking west and south from this point of observation is seen the 
whole Kizil Tart Eange, forming the eastern crest of the Pamir, 
surmounted by snow-capped peaks and glaciers. It would be 
mpossible for any scone in natuie to surpass the vast grandeur of 
these mountains, as seen toweling up like a gigantic wall with the 
well-defined outline of their lofty summits cutting the clear azure of 
the skj-. The lines of Pope at once occur to the observer with 
striking appropriateness ; — ■ 

“ Eternal snows the erowinit mass supply. 

Till the lirizht mountains prop the incumheut shy, 

As Atlas fi.veJ each hoary pile appears 
The gather’d v.dnter of a thousand years." 

It was a scene that could not fail to he indelibly impressed upon 
the memory ; and the more so from the circumstances under which 
it was beheld. The Eussians, our friendly rivals in the noble 
science of geography, had already reached to the crest of the range 
now in sight to the north ; and here, in the very heart of C'enual 
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Asia, it was gratifying to know that at length, through the medium 
of British enterprise, had been determined the much-Texed ques- 
tion of the position of Kashgar. 

From here again was noticed the xery abrupt and rugged 
declivities of the lofty Pamir Eange, which, trending northward to 
its junction with the Artush, was visible at the head of the open 
valley, through which flows the Kashgar Eiver. The point of junc- 
tion of the two chains could not he seen at such a distance, but 
some lofty isolated peaks were discernible towards the Terek Pass 
as the rays of the morning sun lit up their sunny crests. 

The thermometer at Yarkand rose from a temperature of 23° F ahr., 
at noon, in the commencement of January, to 71° and 72° Fahr., at 
the end of May. As the mercury probably indicates a temperature 
of 82° or 85° during the months of July and August, which is un- 
doubtedly the hottest time of the year. Eastern Turkistan thus 
experiences alternate periods of great heat and excessive cold. 
And as in countries where ranges of mountains intercept the course 
of the prevalent winds, being enclosed on the north, west, and south 
by lofty chains of mountains, a peculiarly dry climate is here met 
with. 

Me remained another month in Yarkand, since all the passes on 
the southern frontier were reported by the Kirghiz to be impracti- 
cable up to the end of May. The welcome news at length arriving 
that the Sanju Pass was practicable for laden yaks, we bid farewell 
to the Dad Khwiih, the courteous and hospitable Governor of 
Yarkand, and started on the return journey to Ladak on the 30th 
May. 

A cursory glance at the map suffice.s to show that the most direct 
route from the Xorth-'West Province.s of India to Yarkand must, 
after reaching Chang Cheumo, cross the main chains of the Kara- 
koram and Kuen Luen, and the intervening high laud of Aktagh, in 
a general direction bearing x..v.w. I have endeavoured to show that 
the true road into Eastern Turkistan from Aktagh is down the 
valley of the A'arkund Paver and across the Kuen Luen Eange by 
the Yangi Pass, and it remains to point out the most direct route 
hy which Aktiigli can be reached from f'hang Chenmo. This is the 
route we followed ou our return ; and from the Chang Lang Pass, 
leading across the Karakoram Eange, travei^es the we.stern side of 
the Lingzi Thun Plains, and entering the upper vmlley of the 
Karakash Eiver, conducts down that valley and across the Karatagh 
Pass to Aktiigli. 

This would certainly he the direct road for a caravan to 
follow coming from Ui'pcr India, and wishing to avoid Kashmir 
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and Ladak ; and, having traversed it myself, I can vouch for its 
excellency and perfect practihility for laden horses and camels. 
Indeed, the natural advantages of this line are so great, that, from 
Chang Chenmo to Koolunooldee, in the valley of the Yarkand Eiver, 
a distance of 240 miles, a little labour expended on the construction 
of a road up the Chang Chenmo Talley -would render it practicable 
for two-wheeled carts and conveyances. There are, too, the immense 
advantages of grass and fuel obtainable all down the upper valley 
of the Karakash, so that this line not only avoids the difficult 
passes of Sasser and Kardong, on the Ladak side of the Karakoram, 
as well as the Karakoram Pass, but possesses the great desideratum 
of affording grass and fuel on that portion of the route where it is 
most essential. 

It is desirable to draw especial attention to this line of com- 
munication, since what is capable of being converted into an 
easy trade-route may be made equallj' available for military 
purposes. 

The memoir -will be published entire in the ‘Journal,’ vol. xl., 
with the author’s map. 

The Pkesidext spoke as follows : — “ This is a communication of the verv 
hi^htst order of merit. The author, under the "vc-atcst difficulties in the wildest 
and most inaccessible of countries, iuliabiteil by Mussulmen, many of whom 
would have put him to death had they detected him making astronomical 
observations — had succeeded in admirably unravelling the natural features of a 
region hitherto most imperfectly known, and h.as fixed the latitude and longi- 
tude of places never before geographically surveyed, and never before visited 
by an Englishman. 

“ Who, for example when our medallist Dr. Thomson first traversed the Kara- 
koram chain in 1846, or subsequently (between the }-ear,s from 1854 to 1858, 
when the brothers Schlagintweit travel ^ed that same chain (one of them, the 
adventurous and unfortunate Adolphe, having even reached Kashgar), who, I 
s.iy, could then have thought that tlie day would soon arrive when tlieae 
savage teivitories, extending northward from the frontiers of Kashmir, would 
be so thoroughly explored and ^-arveyed as tliey have uow been by Mr. Gcorae 
Hayward, who has detei-miaed their true topography by numerous, astrouo- 
nucal observations. We must indeed admire the courage ami great abilitv dis- 
played by Mr. Hayward in hating thus so succes-fully carried out (ccrtaiiilv 
beyond rny anticipations) the mission winch tve laid eiitiusted to him ; and I 
Confidently believe that if is lite be spared, he wdl teiiuiiiate liis researches 
by a thoiough delineation of tlie geography of tlie wild Pamir Steppe, in 
tthich the rivers O.vus and Jaxartes take their rise in that lofty plateau 
tthieh was explored by our honoured niedallKt Lieutenant Wood, i.x., in the 
year leSO, when lie perfoniied, for the first time in modern liistory, a pilgrim- 
age into these wild countries of the Kirglii-, and visited the sources of the 
(ixus. But if Mr. Hayward shoiih'l add no more to our knowledge tljaii 
that which he has given to us in this one communication, lie lias alreaily 
entitled himselt to receive the liigiiest honour we can bestow upon him. 4\'e 
now see that his scientific observations are euhauceel by most exepuisite artist. c 
sxetcins, w'hich are now brought bef re u., iii various coloured landscapes, re- 
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presenting these cvand and hitherto inaccessible regions. And we also feel that 
his pen is that of a ready and attractive writer. 

“ There are many collateral circumstances which invest Air. Hayward’s 
memoir with surpassing interest : for, now that we have before us his graphic 
pictures of this large portion of Eastern Turkistan, we know that these also 
are the very tracts which recently have been opened out to commercial enter- 
prise by our .associates Air. Donslas Forsyth and Air. Sfhaw, who liave indeed 
done good international service in bringing about the most friendly rehitions 
between the pwverful ruler of Eastern Turkistan, the Atahgh Ghazee, and 
our countrymen in British India. Xay more, I happen to know (and I relate 
the fact with great satisfaction) that our rivals in the extension of geographical 
knowledge, the Eussians, who have recently done more than all other pieople 
in delineating the true geographical features of Central Asia, view this opening 
out of Eastern Turkistan to our commerce with no jealous eye ; hut, on the 
contrary, are rpuite content that we as well as themselves should trade with 
this new native power, which has consolidated itself since the Chinese have 
completely abandoned it. Xay more, I know from Air. Douglas Forsyth, 
that the Ilussian authorities, iucluding eveu his Imperial Alajesty and his 
minister. Prince Gortschakof, Lave assured him iu a recent journey to St. 
Petoi'shurg, that so long as the Atahgh Ghazee (Yakoob Kooshbegi) confines 
his rule to the country lying between the Thian Shan and the British territories 
or Tibet, they will not interfere ivith this Eastern Turkistan, which is 
now entitely independent of China. Thus, we may hope that these vast 
intermediate tracts may pwove to be a prolific source of commerce both to the 
Piiissians, who have long traded with them, and to ourselves, and be the means 
of bringing about again the most friendly relations with our old allies. 

*■ But passing from this important internaiioual considoratiou, to which, 
as most ot those piesent know, I adverted in several of my anniversary 
addresses, I must say that, in a purely geogiapikical sense, the researches of 
Air. Hayward aud their results have given me the sincirest giatiticaticn, inas- 
much as they have to a great extent sustained t'le liroad views of the late 
-Alexander vou Humboldt. In the ‘ A'ie Ceutr.tle.' of that illustrious geo- 
grapher, his sagacity aud learuiug brought out iu 1ST3 a general sketch-map 
of all Central Asia. And in it we see that those guat salient features hy 
which the Kuen Lueu Alouutaius are laid down as .i disrniot eliain, separated 
from the HimaLtvaii and Karakoram chains on the south as from the 
Thiau Shan on the north ; wlii!-!, in then western prolongation, these chains 
are traversed b}- the Bolor. of which t'ao lunli Pamir plateau forms the 
eastern edge. 

“hi mentioning this h.ippy confirmation of the original views of my illus- 
trious and lamented friend by the actual researches of Air. Hayward, I beg 
to remiud the Society that AI. Pierre de Tchihatchef is now prej aring a new 
edition of the ‘Central Asia’ of the illustrious Prussian geograpiier, in whicli 
he will sketch, with hi.s well-known I'ersj'icuity, ail the liighiv important 
additions which have been made by the Russians in their advance over 
AA estern Turkistan, which, whether iu their occuiution or under their influ- 
ence, promises to become a iruitful source of industry and commerce as soon 
as order is introeluceil into cuuutries which have lor many ages been a scene 
of turbulence and warfaie." 

Sir H. PiAWLiXsOX said Air. Il.ivwaid's travels afforelel another p'vooi that 
geographical discoveiy was uot a mere dilettante amusement, hut was inti- 
mately connected with the public interest. Since the exjuilsion of the 
Chinese from Kashgar and Yarkand commercial intoicouise botwi en Turkistan 
and India had been suspieuded, exeepit a small tvalfic carried on by Kash- 
mlices. This iiifi e iueiiey of coiiimuiucarion, aud the ti ii'k ncy to exaggerate 
remote dangers, li.Ki created mysterious rumour's iii India with la gard to 
Russian dcsigus beyond the Himalaya. The cxploratic'ns of Air. Hayward 
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and 3Ir. Shaw had restored commercial confidence, and shoTO that the 
iiussians w'ere still a thousand miles from Kashmir, and had no intention of 
iiiakmg any forward movement. All the country, from the Punjab frontier 
to the confines of Eastern Turkisran, was dependent upon the llaharajah of 
Kashmir, the ally of the British C-rovemment. From the outlying villages 
levond Leh to the frontier of Turkistan, a distance of about 400 miles, there 
’■.as not a single house, hut, village, or other inhabited place — the country 
■vas a howling desert ; and it was over this region that Jlr. Hayw’ard had 
passed. The Himalaya branched olf into two main ridges extending north- 
west and south-east ; the southern of these ridges was called the Karakoram 
Ilange, and the northern the Kutn Luen. Notwithstanding what had been 
-aid about the facility with 'whicb a Pussiau force might cross to India by the 
t'hang Chenmo Pass, the fact ivas that beyond that pass lay the more formidable 
obstacle of the Kiten Luen chain. Until recently it tvas believed that there 
lids only one pass over that lofty lange, and that that was impr.icticable to 
laden cattle ; but the great point of Mr. Hayward’s discoveries was that he 
iiad found another pass — the Yangi Pass — which was mucli easier than the 
Sauju Pass. StiU, owing to the attacks of the Xagayr robbers, the easier pass 
was not much used, but the esiabhshment of a tort there would open up a 
leally good commercial route. Baion Humboldt had always maintained that 
there were two great chains running through this part of -Asia, and that where 
they approached' each other they were coumeted by a transverse chain. Mr. 
Hayivard had fully established the truth ot that view, and had also shown 
that the rivers rising to the west of the tiansverse chain flowed towards tin. 
(.•sus, while all those rising to the east flowed towards the centre of the 
Chinese empire. From 17.5h, nil about six or seven years ago, the country 
txrough which Mr. Hayward had passed belonged to China, bur, owing to the 
uisruptiou of the Chinese empire, the Tunganis rose in rebellion and took 
possession of Yarkand. These Tunganis, themselves a foreign race, had since 
b' en driven out by the people of Kokan, under the Ataligh Ghazee, who now 
■leld sway. The opportunities which the visit of Mr. Hayward and Mr. Shaw 
to Yarkand had given of establishing commercial relations between India and 
Turkistan had not been overlooked by Lord M.tyo, who had directed the 
Governor of the Punjab to enter into arrangements with tbe Maharajah of 
Kashmir for surveying the routes and opening them to trafflo. 

Mr. Wylie observed tliat, whereas he liad formerly felt bound to look 
askance at ilr. Hayward's ami Ylr. Shaw's expeditious as involving a certaintv 
of great perils out of all p.roportioii to the pos-ible profit, lie now felt that 
arrears of credit were due from him towards those enter[irisiiig gentlemen, 
'1 heir safe return had practically di.spused of his misgivings. He coii- 
_iatulated them most coulially on their grand success. 

In reply to a question from Ylr. Geoigo Campbell, 

Sir H. I’awxixsox said that, though Sir. Ha . ward had not actually ascended 
tlie Yangi Pass, he had seen it and convciseJ with those who had dune so with 
1 elen mules. 

Dr. Leitxer explained tlie use of several articles of YarkaiiJi manufacture, 
and the meeting was adjourned to the 10th January, IMfO. 
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1. Suez Canal, iciilt Directions for its Pilotage. 
(Connnunicated by Capt. G. H. Eichards, k.s., Hydrographer to the Admiralty.) 

The following information has been received from Commander G. S. Xares, of 
Her IMajesty’s Surveying-vessel Seuyort, which vessel passed through at the 
opening, ISlovemher, 1S09 ; — - 

The coast in the neighbourhood of Port Said is unusually low, being out of 
siaht at 3 miles di.stancc. The lighthouse, town, and shipping are the only 
objects seen from the offina. 

At present there are two tall obelisks, one on each side of the Canal entrance, 
but as they are merely built of boarding, they can only be temporary. Ar 
6 miles to the west the coast is marked by Gemileti Tower — a low, square 
building standing by itself on a low sandy coast ; but to the eastward of the 
port there is nothing to mark the low shore. 

The current oif the coast is very uncertain. It generally runs with the 
wind, from half to li knot an hour. The general set is to the eastward. 
Owing to the current and low shore, more than usual caution is necessary 
in approaching the harbour. 

The harliour is formed by two concrete breakwaters nmiiina off from the sandy 
shore. Inside the piers the harbour is at present constantly silting up, in conse- 
quence of the current, heavily laden with sand, running through numerous 
openings in the piers, and depositing the sand in the quieter water inside. 

A good, straight channel of 2d feet of water has been dralged, leading into 
the inner basins, about 100 yards inside, and parallel to the west pier. It is 
marked bt' blade buoys on the east side, .ind red ones on the west side ; and it 
may be presumed that the authorities will be careful to keep it clear. 

The basins inside the harbour have a depth of 2G feet water ; they are suin- 
cieiitly large for the trade which may be expected. If not, there is ample space 
for enlarging them. 

On the outer end of each breakwater there is a low light — red on the west 
pier, and green on the east one. The Port Saifl lighthouse is a tall white stone 
tower, ISO feet high, standing close to the inshore end of the west breakwater. 
It shows a flashing white lime-light, visible IS miles. The piilot boats carry a 
blue peter flag. 

The best anchorage in 0 fathoms is with the low red light on with the high 
lighthouse: or the we.st pierhead a little open of the lighthouse on either side. 
The bottom is mud and very good holding-ground. A bank with 12 feet 
water has been formeii to the eastward of the harbour. The east pierhead light 
(green) on with tiio high lighthouse leads over the west edge of the bank; 
therefore these marks must 1 ic kept well open. 

In approaching, allowance must be made tor a bank wiiich is forming outside 
the west pier end. In November, 1SG9, there was G f.rthoms at half a mile 
from the pii r end, with the anchorage marks in one. 

The entrance to tiie Canal is conveniently situated at the inner eml of the 
basins. 

The usual depth of water is from 2G to 29 feet ; immediately south of 
the Campoment de Cap is a short bank of 21 le.et : and one mile north 
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of Kantara, opixisite tlie 4ord kilometre mark, is a bank of 23 feet. I'he 
whole of this distance, 241 miles, with the exception of one-sixth mile at 
the Campenient, which is hijther, the Canal runs through a wet hat sandy 
plain, scarcely higher than the level of the water on the east side, and a little 
below it on the west side, which, with a “ high Nile,” is completely overflowed, 
and the sand rendered firm by the deposit of mud from the river. In this 
lart of the canal there is no sand-drift, and it may be considered as com- 
pleted. The debris thro^vn up on the hanks is firm, hlack, sandy mud, protecting 
the Canal from the water in Lake Menzaleh, without any opening in the whole 
distance. 

The Canal passes through sand-hills troni 20 to 30 feet high, and has a depth 
of from 26 to 2S feet. This part of the Canal is completed, but it is subject to 
a severe sand-drift in high winds. 

The Canal here passes through a lagoon, with a depth varying from 19 to 
24 feet, hut the dredges are still at work. There is constant trouble in this 
part of the Canal in consequence of the banks on each side, which are com- 
posed of fine sand debris, not being firm enough to resist the constant ebb 
and flow of the water between the lake and the canal, which, carrying large 
quantities of sand with it, is constantly altering the depth of water. In 
this cutting the sand-hills are about 40 feet high. The depth in the Canal 
varies from 22 to 24 feet, hut there is work still going on in the shallow parts. 
All this part is subject to heavy' sand-drift. 

For about 4 miles in the neighbourhootl of El CTuisr the Canal is cut through 
a stratum of soft lime or sandstone. The sharp turns between El G-uisr and 
Lake Timsah are probably owing to the engineers having followed the softest 
part of the rock, tihips can pass round the curves witliuiu trouble. 

The central station in the Canal is well situated for a stopping-place. There 
is at present only' 22 feet in the middle of the lake, hut the dredges will soon 
give deeper water. The depth varies from 22 to 27 feet, except one bank of 20 teet 
in the Lagoon. The debris banks here, of pure sand, like those in Lake Ballah. 
are not adhesive enough to form a barrier between the Canal and the Lagoons, 
to keep the silt from running into the channel ; but the Canal is sufficiently 
wide to allow dredges to work without stopping the f/'cyh'c. 

In this cutting the Canal is carried through a stratum of sandstone with 
depths from 22 to 24 foot, except in one place' one mile south of Se'rapeuiu, 
where, tbr about 30 yards, there is a narrow ridge with ordy 18 feet water over 
hard laok. A string party of men are at work, and the ubstraction will soon 
'oe reduced. At the south end of the cutting the deep channel is narrow and 
incomplete. T'his cutting is subject to a very heavy sand-diift. From the 
ile'bris on the bank it would appear that the narrow ridge of stone tunning 
across the Canal had only lately been discovered. 

The margin of the deep water in the Lake, mile from the entrance, is 
marked <iu the east side by a red iron pillar-ligluhouse 40 feet high, showing 
a tixefi white light visible 10 or 12 miles. 

I'hc excavated channel leading into the deep water has a degith of from 24 
to 29 feet. It is consiiicuously maiked on each sale by iron beacons, 15 I'eet 
Jugh, with a black ball, 3 feet in diameter, on the top. As we passed, each 
beacon was lighted, but wliethi.-r tiie lamps are to lemaiii could not be 
ascertained. 

The margin of the deepwater at the south end of the Lake is conspicuously- 
marked on the east side by a lighthouse similar to the north one, and by a 
buoy on the west side. 

A straight run may be made between the liahtuuuses (a distance of 8 miies) 
with not less than 22 feet depth of water; 26 feet maybe obtained by iiassiug 
nearer to the west shore of the Lake. The water in tins part of the Lake being 
sliallowet, a cutting has been made giving from 26 to 27 ieet depth, 'ihe 
channel is well marked by nuiiic’-ous iron beac-ms on each side (from 4 to 6 
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to a mile) similar to those at tlie north end of the Late. This part is quite 
complete, with hard, hanks, and depths of water from 26 to 30 feet at luw 
water. It is subject to sand-drifts. 

At Chalouf the cutting is earned through sandstone ; the ddbris is hard and 
lumpy. 

South of latitude 30° 6' x. the Canal passes through sand-hills ; it increases 
in width, and the dehris on the bank is more than usually lavue. 

At iladama the hanks are of firm marl or soft clay. This pari of the 
Canal is incomplete ; the ddhids hanks are sand. The soundings were 
irregular, the depth varying from 21 to 26 feet at low water. A large number 
of men are still at work here. 

At the enti'ance a good stone wall is built on the west bank, but it requires 
to be raised and extended. Another is much wanted on the east side, where 
the curve alrea'ly shows the usual signs of scouring out on the outer and 
depositing on the inner side. 

The south end of the Canal may be said to extend li mile beyond the two 
red lights, passing the Suez creek and the new dock and harbour works, into 
the Gulf of Suez with not less than 27 feet at low water. With a flood tide 
a great quantity of silt pours into the Canal from the sand-bank on the east 
side of the entrance, but doubtless means will be taken to prevent it. 

A breakwater has alre.ady been carried across the sea face of the hank. 

The mouth of the canal is marked by a i-ed light on the west side at the 
extreme end of the new harbciur works, and by a light on the opposite 
side on the nearest end of the breakwater. Both lights are at present only 
hoisted on temporary \.oles. (jutside these marks the channel is further shown 
by a line of buoys, white on the east side and u-d on the west side. 

The dry dock is 430 feet long, 63 broad, and can dock a ship drawing 
23 feet when the channel outside is completed. 

The current dejiends on any variation in the height of the water in the 
^Mediterranean. The banks shew that the Canal here is subject to a rise and 
fall of one foot, the cunent and height lessening as the distance from the 
entrance increase.^. There is no tide or current in Lake Timsah or the Upper 
Bitter Lake. The tidal influence extends from Suez to 4 m'les north of the 
southern end of the Bitter Lakes. The stream commences to flow from 2 to 3 
hours after low water at Suez. 

A spring tide rises 6 feet at Suez, 2 feet at Madania, 11 at Chalouf, and half 
a loot at the south entrance of the Bitter Lakes. At Kahiet there is no rise 
and fall. The immense reservoir of water in the Bitter Lakes with an ebb 
tide, and in the Gulf of Suez with the flood, will prevent the tide ever having 
a greater range. 

With a strung southerly wind in the Gulf eif Suez the water rises to from 
S to 9 feet at the head of tlie gulf, and may affect the water in the Canal to 
some small extent. 

From 2 to 3 hours before high water at Suez the flood with a spring tide 
was running 14 knot at Chalouf, increasing to 2 or 21 knots at iMadama, with 
the water very much discoloured. 

By starting from Suez an hour liefore low water a vessel will arrive in the 
Bitter Lake belore the flood tide overtakes her, and having nearh' .slack water 
all tlie way. 

Every 5 or 6 miles a short widening in the Canal (a gare) gives room for a 
vessel to haul in and allow another to pass her with ease. Vessels can pass 
( acli other .u any part by u.sing warps, but they cannot do so without stopping, 
except at great risk of running on shore and delaying the whole traffic of the 
I 'anal. A single ship could pass through m from 14 to 16 hours ; and two small 
ships, entering one at each end, could pass each other without slackening speed. 
But it is impossible to carry a train of large shipts through in one day. 

Lake Tinisah and the town of Ismitilia are conveniently situated and suffi- 
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eientiy large for a stopiiing-]>lace ; and ilonbtless arrangements will Iv made for 
iLips to 'tart Iroiii each end on caie day, for to meet and anchor for tie 
Jiiuht at Lake Timsah and to start tor tlnir respective ends the following 
morning. This, allowing 8 hours tor ja.ssing through each end of the Canal, 
and 12 hours tor remaining at Isiuadia, will give 28 houis tor the transit. 

“With a full moon a handy ship, l.y entering the Canal in the evening and 
arriving at Ismailia in the morning early enough to j' in the train of vessels, 
might perform the voyane in from Id to 20 hours. M'ith a train of only two 
or three shijis, and no delay at nights, the tr.msit would occupy about 
18 Lours. 

There is no doulk that every vessel will cause more or less d.aniage to the 
banks on passing, hut screw-ships only going o i.r K knots will huit the Canal 
very slightly, except in the l.igoons, wheie the hank.s are formed of very fine 
sand. The Fera, a lai'ge jiaddle-wheel steamer, on passing with p-eat sjiecil 
(S knots), and displacing the veater in the whole breadth of the Canal, did 
cousiderahle damage, the rrave she iiiade swamping several boats. Large 
vessels should be made to reduce speed more than small ones. 

Should a vessel touch the ground in any pait of the Canal, except in the 
tidal pan at the Suez end, she will sustain no damage, meiely being thrown 
out of her turn in the line. A good coating of sand has formed at the bottom 
of the Canal in the sandstone cuttings. 

In the tidal part near Suez, if a ves.sel is p.issing through with a tollowin,. 
tide and the bow touches e.ther bank, there will be great danger of her 
swinging acrciss the Canal, with a fi-knot current running against her broad- 
side. TTith a wind l.ilowliig across the Canal, vessels touching the lee side- 
will be blown at once against the bank, but without any damage. 

The present pilots will rapidly gain experience : with trained leadsmen and 
a lead going on each side of the ship there is no difliciilty whatever in navi- 
gating the Canal and keeping m mid chancel. .Sli.uiIJ a bank torui, it will lie 
at once detected, and ample means are ready for redtucing it. 

The precautions neces.sary are similar to those in any river, with the advan- 
tage ot there being fewer and better curves, and nearlj- a straight course 
throughout. 

Thirkv-five miles of the Canal is .'ubject to the sand driftinc;. One .squall 
was experienced (force fi) when the diift was as thick as an ordinary fotr, and 
most distressing to the eyes; sO much .so. that had tiie ship been in a curve at 
the time, there would have been great difficulty in keeping her in the proper 
channel. F resh -water plp'c.s run along the west V-ank of the Canal for the greater 
pan of its length, aud doubtless, as soon as the water is no longer reepuirc-d 
for the engines, it will lie used to irrigate the lianks and endeavour to stop 
this nuisance. 

In the total 80} miles. 05 m.ay be coii-siilc-rcd as (puito (’ompilctcd. Throughout 
the remaining 21} miles there is cither dredginu or enilankuig work still going 
on. For 5 miles in the worst parts of Lake Ballali and the Lagoons south of 
l.akc Timsah constant dredging will be leqnired, until means are found to keep 
the banks solid enougb to prevent the waters comiiiuuicatiug. 

In the SeTape'iiiii cutting there is a rockv’ ridge of a iew yards with ouh- 
18 feet water upon it, which w ill soein be removed. Except for about 10 miles 
there is 24 feet of water thuiuglioiit the canal. Tessels drawing IT feet can 
pass through with ease. ITheu the lariier at Scrapeuni is removed the Canal 
will be opieii to shipis drawing 20 feet. 

Tlie largest ship that |'.a.s3eil through the Canal at the opiening wa.s the 
Peiuse, Egp-ptian yacht, drawing Iti leet, about 2.50 Jeet long. 8ever;d ship s 
grounded on the passage, hut all got oh again with a little delav'. The gruunding 
was can-el more by the desire of the 40 or 50 ships to get quiekh' through, 
than through any iault in the Canal. 

Geo. Hesey IIichaeus, Hydrogiajher, 
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2. Notes on the Eivers in Northern Forracm. By Heney Kopsch, i .n.0.5. 

Long as tbe island of Furmosa lias bctn known to navigators, and tlioual. 
visited by Europeans centuries aao, our knowledge ot its geography at th}~ 
period is exceedinaly meagre. 'The extreme skirt 01 the island is all with 
which we are as yet acquainted, and that but imperfectly. Though the 
northern and southern ends of the island were settled bt" the llutch as early as 
162-1, who fortified themselves at Tamsui and Tanvau-tu, the only traces of 
their former occupiatioii of the island are the ruins of their ions — Fort Zelandid 
at All-ping, and the Etd Fort at Tamsui, with a few cuttings or names found 
ill a cave at Palm Island, Kelimg, cojiies of which I subjoin, deeming them 
worthy of preservation. The names found were — 

Haas Hpeexer. Hams Hekeilk RoTtxpovt.. 

1664 1 j A E ] 1 Jacob Bosch. P. P F 

ScHELcK.j T66i37 J 1664. 

XicoLus Geos. A C 1667. 

A residence in Formosa naturally inspires one with a de.sire to become bet ai 
. acquainted ivith the interior of this unknown island : but the explorer is sorely 
disappointed to find that admission to this secluded spot is almost impossible, 
owing to the presence of a hostile race of savages throughout the island, whe 
glory in the murder of Cliinese, and since in these latitudes it is difficult to 
travel without such assistance, one is debarred fiom penetrating the interior. 

Knowing that any attempt to make a hasty entry into the savage territoiy 
would be Iruitkss, we determined to commence our peregrinations away from 
the savage territory, which alsoolfers a large and intirestmg field. The north 
end of the island is well interspersed «ith streams, few of which are marked 
on any maps, and those th.it are we found to be placed iucorreotly. 

We will commence an account of our voyages by giving a description of the 
native boats empli wed inland, their construction being somewhat jieculiar, but 
so well adapted tor navigating shallow rivers and ascending rapids that a short 
notice on their properties may be of interest and use to explorers. In the 
construction of vessels of light draught, combining comfort and capacity, the 
Chinese are not 1 lackward. The dimensions of our large boat were as follows :■ — 
Length 3o leet, lieam 7 feet, depth 3 feet, mast 3U teet high, with a bamboo- 
ribbed sail. They are entirely b.iilt of caniili.r-wooii pLmks one Inch thick 
without a join from stem to stern, and, in addition to the planks being nail il 
to the rib.s, nails are driven in— peiq'enilicularly (a fashion uith Chinese bo.ic- 
biiilders) — to fasten the planks together. The lioat has in all 7 ribs, tie. 
fiist from the bow being Irniit up to form a watertight comiartmcnt wliei. 
required, and the whole ns decked over with loose planks. The first rib from 
the stern is also built up into a compartment m which the small clay cookiim- 
furnace is stowed away; the centre of the bo.tt is thus left for passengers 
or cargo. Cliinese naturally .sit a In Chi'uuis, and they sleep in their bo.tt 
atliwartship; but the mat-covering mav be rai.s.. d high enough for an oriliiiaiy 
•sized man to stand up under, flur boat, with six men in hei-, and soim 
300 Ihs. of baggage, Ac., drew U inches of water. Two natives composed th, 
crew when sailing or pulling in open water; but on aseciidiiig rapids u 
third man is engaged, to keep the bow np-stivaui — two being required to push 
at the buw, while a third pushes astern, thus the flac-bottL'ined craft ascends 
the rapids. 

Light as the draught of these boats may appear, in some p.u ts we bail .0 
procure smaller ones, which may i'e fitted by lour men over any ob-'.ae'.o. 
Being llat-bottonied. they can only s.nl lx- foie the wind, an 1 tluir tall nuis,- 
an<l large spread ot eanvas eu.ibles them to elo ~ep with great speed. L'oi tm- 
vtdliug in wjiiii kii.tudes they are very comiortaLue and Commodious. 
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In December, 1807, we left Tamsui with a view of exploring some of the 
affluents of the stream known as the Tanisui Eivcr, which debouches into the 
sea at Eu-irti (Tamsui). The first town we reach is ^learj-ka (Banca), the 
commercial capital of the district, and residence of the chief authority. The 
voyage took about four hours, an itnusually long time, we being tmfavonred 
by wind, and the passage is much prolonged by having to steer a very winding 
coiii'se to avoid sand-banks. Beyond Meng-ka, which is distant about 12 
miles from Uu-wd, navigation for junks ceases, and that city can onh' be 
reached by large boats at liigb water, there being less than 3 feet in some parts 
of the river at low water ; the tide, however, rises from 7 to 9 feet. Opposite 
Meng-ka the river branches off to the s.s.w. leading to To-ku-ham ; hut we 
followed up the south-east branch, intending to ascend the first affluent we met. 
Eapids of small size begin to appiear soon after leaving ^tiag-ka, and become 
more numerous and shallow on approaching the village of Ku-lun-an, where 
the river increases to a considerable width, with endless brawling rapids and 
dry patches dividing its course. Kii-htn-o.d i> a pictiiresipue little village 
situated on the left bank, and is surrounded by clumps of feathery bamboos. 

The neighboiii'liood was richly cultiv.itc4 with sugar-cane, hemp, and 
vegetables, and coiisiderable boat traffic was observed on the river. Fish of an 
excellent quality were procured here, reseml.idui mountain trout. They are 
caught by dragging a rope with feathers fastened to it, by means of which the 
fish are attracted and then netted. Continuing our course over shallow but 
broad water for a short distance we came to an affluent on tlie right bank, up 
wliich we decided to go, the main river we were about to leave heading to 
Chin-tam-ki. At the month of the new branch we were greeted by a trouble- 
some rapid which debarred our progress, nor could we manage to pass it 
without getting out and lending a Iiand to our crew. Going on for about a 
mile through the most enchanting scenery, we leached a village called Kuny- 
tao-mn, situated at the loot of a piretty green hill about 150 feet high. Here 
we halted for the niglit, just ,<ar enough front the village to avoid being staved 
at by inquisitive natives. 

The night was perfectly summer-like, and, in fact, the thermometer was 
standing at “ summer heat during the day. Small flies weie troublesome by 
buzzing round the lights, but no mosquitoes visited us. 

The river was as clear as crystal. AVe did not proceed far the following 
muruiiig w itliuut encountering many rapids, some being too shallow fur our 
large boat to ascend. Luckily, at a small village, we procured two smallci 
boats, and after transhipping our bagaaic and servants into one boat, and 
keeping the other for onr own use, we resumed our course. The aLtiiculturists 
in this vicinity are very well-to-do people : the w omen and children were 
clad in gay-colouieil garments; the men were strong and healthy-looking 
fellows. Passing more rapids and shallows we reached Eiang-pih, famous fo^i 

its aqueduct which crosses the river at this village. This useful stiucture 

the labour of many years and cause of much blood.shed between the Chinese 
and aloorigines — was built by a wealthy colonist, named Bo.n-Kto-tao, for tlie 
purpose of supplying the commercial town of 2Ieng-kn with sweet water (the 
river water just there being brackishj. and to aft'ord lasv means of irrigating 
the land. Alter going under the aqueduct and thiouzh countless rapids We at 
last reached a good long expanse ot clear water tree trom shallows or rapids, 
about 7)0 yards wide, lined with hamhoos on each bank. A well-cultivated 
valley exteints fur about a mile on each bank ot Tiie river, teimin.iting at a 
high range of wooded hills. This pleasant .sailing did not last long, for after 
X'assing a tiny village, called hhih-i-ming, where dyeing was going on, the 
river became an endless string of rapids too nimicr'or.s to be mapped down. 
The scenery in this vicinity presents every imaginable feature, well nieritinn 
the name ot l unnosa. On the left hank were lofiv' hilks well wooded with 
j)ines, while close to the water’s edae are immense h.ds of lertjs, bamboos, and 
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cutangled masses of creepers, the tout enserable forming such an enchanting 
landscape that we named it “ Fairy KnolL” Huge boulders lie scattered in the 
bed of the river and on the hanks, one of which is said to rock with the wdnd. 
About here we saw coal cropping out of the hiUs. Most people would 
denounce this river at its upper end as unnavigable : but, with the admirable 
boats and perseverance of the Chinese, the ascent is accompHshed with com- 
parative ease. Owing to the unusually dry season, there was so little water 
that in some parts it seemed really impiossihle to get up such a small hut 
swift stream; still, boats laden with grain were being pushed up hy sheer 
strength. 

At about 5 p.M. we reached a small village, called Pung-a-^ia, situated at 
the foot of a high range of mountains, where the river ends in a mountain 
torrent, and all navigation ceiises. 

Learning from the natives that we were not more than two hours' walk from 
Liang-KaJi, we determined to try and reach it that night, so, procuring a 
guide, and entrusting our blankets to our coolies with orders to follow, we 
started off through the mountains on our unknown route. The first part of 
the road took us along the bed of the river we had just left, after crossing 
which we climbed up a steep hill covered on its summit with stunted firs and 
common tea-plants. Before we reached the top of the nioimtains it began to 
grow dark, which at once caused us to entertain doubts as to our blankets, &c.. 
following, the road being terribly bad. After walking through jungle, and 
paddy-fields in the low land, we had to cross a second 'range of hills eipially 
high, the darkness of the night making it most difficult "to keep the jjath. 
Half-way up the mountains the inmates of a hamlet kindly provided our guide 
with a torch, but it was unable to stand the gusts of wind and rain exjjerienced 
at the hill-tops. Five hours’ most unpleasant walking from Pung-a-ua 
brought us to a large village, winch we hoped was Liaug-l-ah, hut to our 
chagrin found it to he Chin-tmg-kah, some 15 miles down the river. Having 
ordered our baggage to go to Liang-Jcah it was useless to stay here, so we 
marched on to the former place, arriving there after a walk of nine houi-s from 
Pung-a-na. The owner of a rapid-boat most hospitably ofi'ered ns shelter 
from the rain, and cooked a meal of rice for us. His kindness did not end 
here, for he provided us with as much of his bedding as he could spare, ujiuu 
which the three of us slept. Our baggage was destined never to come hy that 
route, the coolies having refused to cross the hills by night. IVc returned to 
Tamstii via the Ke-lung River. 

A graphic description of this river having already appeared in the Society's 
‘ Journal,’ vol. sxxiv. p. 8, it will suffice merely to add a few remarks con- 
cerning the places of interest along its banks. 

About 8 miles from Tamsui, and 4 miles from the river, are the siiljihiir 
springs or pits situated in a small sheltered valley in the high Tange of hills 
running towards Ke-lung, at an elevation of 450 feet. At the foot of these 
hills is a good-sized brook of clear warm water, wiiioh in Xovember was 
105° F., while the air was 72° F., and so strongly imiregnated with sulphur 
that the stones have been changed into a dark-green colour. For curing 
cutaneous diseases this water is considered very efficacious. The pits consist 
of about twenty jets of vapour of various sizes, from not larger than the steam 
from an over-boiling tea-kettle, to columns rising high in the air with great 
force and deafening noise. As this sulphurous vapour ascends and comes in 
contact with the air, it condenses in the form of a fine yellow powder, known 
as the flowers of sulphur, and which accumulates in large quantities around 
the mouth of the pits. Some of these jets scorn to have blown off their en- 
crostment of earth, and are now left m the sha:e of a natural caldron of 
boiling lava, which, on overflowing and cooling. Covers the rocks and stones 
with a crust, under which is found a compact mass of sulpliur of a soft 
granular crystalline texture. Clear springs of boiling water are found in every 
VOL. XIV. ® 
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liole, strontjly infused with sulphur. At present the inmes are not worked, 
hut formerly many tons were exported. 

Opposite Meng-Ka. as I have before stated, the river branches off to the 
S.S.W., leading to Su-ko-y-ing and To-ka-hain. It is not navigable beyond 
the latter town, owing to numerous rapids and the presence of savages. 
The entrance to the To-ka-ham river (as' we called it) runs through a rich 
alluvial plain, highly cultivated with rice, peas, sugar, and hemp. Its banks 
at the mouth are about 1000 yards apart, and fiom their height one is led to 
infer that formerly a river of considerable magnitude existed, whereas at 
present it is only a wide hut shallow sheet of water, most tedious and trouhle- 
some to navigate, owing to the number of b.iuks and circuitous channel. 
On the left bank, some 5 miles up, is situated the magisterial town of Sin 
t'hing, where conveyances are generally engaged by travellers to Tuk Cham. 
After some miles of the most tedious navigation in the shallowest water 
imaginable, we were introduced to the rapids, the characteristic feature of 
Formosan rivers, and found them more formidable on this river than on the 
Ke-lung, or, as we called the other to the southward, “ Henries Eiver.’’ As 
the traveller ascends the stream, the mountains show less and less signs of cul- 
tivation, and are more thickly wooded with firs, bamboos, and tropucal plants 
of magnificent verdure. The bottom of this clear river is formed of boulders 
the size of a HS-pound shot, thousands of tons being scattered on each side ol 
the river, indicating plainly its former breadth. The sandy soil appears to 
have been washed away from these boulders towards the jimction at Sin 
Chiug, where it has accumulated into the form of sand-banks. The river 
maintains a tolerably equal breadth throughout, that is, above the first 
rapid. A wooden and shne embankment has been erected to check the 
encroachment of the water on the cultivated ground, where it is inclined 
(0 eat away the hanks, to prevent which in many places frames of bamboo 
tilled with boulders are piled along the shores. Many of the rapids on 
this river are so shallow, but swift, that the boatmen are obliged to erect 
dams, made by putting large stouts into bamboo frames and laying them in 
the stream to deepen the channel, by narrowing the surface of the water. 
Towards the head of the river it becomes an unbroken chain of rapids, which 
appears to defy ascent ; yet the industry of the Chinese is sufficient to over- 
come these impediments of nature, and turbulent streams are made into 
navigable rivers. The very light draught of the rapid-boats enables them to 
sail up with a strong breeze, but seldom without the aid of a pole or boat- 
hook. Not far from Tiy-ka-hara the river runs at the foot of a ranae of 
mountains some lOiX) feet high, where large herds of water-buffalo were 
leasting on the rich pasture. 

Having reached a hamlet at dusk where several boats had anchored, we also 
came to a halt, it beinu too difficult to ascend the rapids bv dark. The next 
day we got our small boat and proceeded to the town of To-ka-ham, which is 
-ituated on a high hltiff close to the river, and almost obscured from view by 
trees. This town defines the limits of Chinese occupied territory, beyond 
which neither Chinese or aborigines venture to cross, excejt the fonner when 
in search of camphor-wood, in which case a picket of rangers generally escort 
the wood-cutters to protect them from the savages. Tlie To-ka-ham river 
nut}- he considered as the branch supiplying the most water to the Tamsui 
river. fter rain the volume of water is so great and swift that no boats, it 
is said, .an stem the ciUTent. 

The lall from To-ht-hara to the last rapid we estimated at about 150 feet. 

Many of the rapids are on such an incline that, to a person looking from bis 
boat above the rapid at others ascending, all but the latter's sail is lost to 
view. 

The Hue of demarcation between Chinese and savage territory is most 
striking in this vicinity. To the westward, richly cultivated table-land, with 
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snug little forms scattered over it, extends to the sea, while on the east, black 
and impenetrable forests clothe the lofty mountains, affording a good idea of 
the difficulty, danger, and labour it must have cost to expel the savages from 
their mountain fastnesses. 


3 . A Trip to Kalgan in the Autumn 0/I868. By E. Swishoe, 
H.B.M. Consul, Amoy. 

(Communicated by the Foreign Office.) 

“ Sir, “Takow, Formosa, Jan. 18, 1869. 

“ On the pleasure trip to Kalgan I made in company with Messrs. Ford 
and Carles, Student Interpreters, towards the end of September last, before 
leaving Pekin, I took some notes, which may be of importance in connexion 
with my present mission, on inland residence and navigation. 

“ The route we took was throuuh the Tihshing Gate p'ast Tsingho, Shaho, 
and Changping-Chow to Kaukow, a village at the foot of the pass. The road 
through the pass is so fearfully had that we were obliged to send our carts, 
though empty, each in charge of an extra man, and our baggage on donkeys. 
The pass is about 13 miles long, winding through the hills until the gate of the 
Great Wall is reached, issuing from which another rough couple of miles brings 
you to Shato, a small walled village, consisting mainly of inns, and supported by 
the passenger-traffic of the pass. Donkeys and mules are procurable at Shato, 
as at Kankow, to help passengers through the terrible pass. Along the pass one 
notes the remains of a paved way in places ; but the greater part of it has long 
since worn away, and the stones have been forced right and left, leaving a 
very rough and irregular road, unfit for any wheeled conveyance, and I doubt 
if any but the strong spnngless Pekin carts could endure without destruction 
the jolts and tumbles as they are half-carried half-dragged over the big stones 
that lie about. A mule-litter is doubtless the easiest, quickest and safest 
mode of conveyance over the stony region which is traversed on the way to 
Kalgan. The Keu-yung-kwau, or walled barrier, that is gone through in the 
pass, is of some interest for the fine old arch that spans the road through it. 
The inside of this archway, besides the figures iu bas-relief it bears, is 
inscribed with a Sanscrit prayer, represented phonetically in four modes of 
writing, viz., Sanscrit, Chinese, the Newchi character, and the Pa.szepa. The 
Newchi inscription is the only inscription of that quaint character now 
accessible to students. This character was invented hy a scholar under the 
order of Taetsoo, the first Emperor of the Kin dynasty during the twelfth 
century. The Kewchi were a tribe of Tartars from the mountain-wilds north- 
east of China, who ruled in China as the Kin dynasty (see Article Till., by 
Air. Wylie, iu ‘ Transactions of China Branch of Asiatic Society, Hongkong,' 
Part vii., p. 137, 1859). The Paszepa was an alphabet invented hy Pashpa, 
the first of the hierarchy of Dalai Lamas in the Yuen dynasty. A sp^icimeu 
of this writing also occurs in a temple at Shanghae (see Mr. Wylie, Art. III., 
‘ Transactions of the China Branch of the Koval Asiatic Society, Hongkong,’ 
Part V., 1855). At the first gate of tlie Keu-yung-kwan there is a barrier for 
the collection of duties. Inside the further gate the Y'amen of the Military 
Commandant (Toosze) is situated. A wall runs up the hill on each side of 
the first gate and descends to meet the further gate, thus encircling the 
barrier town. The Great Wall at the head of the pass is in tolei 'ile con- 
dition, and evidently more modem than the wall at Kalgan. Its _ ite is in 
ruins and deserted. The country about and Ix'yond Shato is bairen and 
bare, with little cultivation (chiefly of sorghum), and the roads rough and 
stony as far as Tulin. As you appro.ich Hwailai Hsicn, 50 li from Shato, 
these improve, a small nver runs past this town, by the side of which we saw 
a large herd of camels lailen with teas for Russia. The read takes you ovei 
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a good stone bridge through the town, which is poor and dilapidated, but 
surrounded by an imposing wall. Indeed, almost every village on this 
route has a high wall, either of brick or mud, encircling it. The market 
was Well stocked with fruit and vegetables. Fifty li onwards brings the 
traveller to Shacking, passing on the road Too-muh-pao, a village with a 
high mud wall crenellated along the top with brick. Shaching, or more 
properly Shanching (three cities), is so called from the fact of its consisting of 
three walled enclosures lying contiguous. It is under the jurisdiction of the 
Hwai lai Hsien, and controlled hy a Seun Keen residing in the central enclosure. 
It is a somewhat floitrishing pLace, and contains certainly the best inns I have 
met with in Xorth China. Pao an Hien, a walled town of no great preten- 
sions, is passed after 20 11, and 20 li further brings us to the walled town of 
Kemeih, which affords in its outward suburb two very tolerable inns. The 
Wenbo (river) appears on the left, winding southwards, and the plain shows 
more cultivation. To the north-east of Kemeih stands an imposing hill, with a 
tempile on the top of it. Coal outcrops on the sides of the hill, and we noticed 
several deserted mines ; some, however, are still worked, and the fuel taken 
to Seuenhwafoo and Kalgan. The hills on the left side now approach the 
coal-hill range, and form a gorge for the Wenho to pass through, the road 
passing on the right, out in many places through the hard rock and very 
rough. Leaving the gorge, an undulating country is crossed till Heang-shuy- 
poo is reached, 70 li from Shaching; 30 more li, some of them over very rough 
hiUy road, brings us to Seuenhwafoo, the capital of the whole country between 
Shato ami Kalgan. Here we met Mongols with large herds of horses and 
camels carrying tn big blocks of paichien, or white lead, from Mongolia. This 
city was large and walled, hut we saw it under unfavourable circumstances; 
the rain had fallen so heavily that the streets were all under water. A 
Eoman Catholic Mission is established here, and is apparently in a flourishing 
state. Sixty li more brought us to Kalgan or Chang-chia -kow. The total distance 
from Peking to Kalgan is about 120 miles. Kalgan consists of two towns, the 
Hiapoo and the Shangpoo. In the Hiapoo is the walled town of ITantseuen 
Hien, approached hy a good modem bridge, the Tungkeao. The road leads past 
the town ro the Shangfoo, about J mile distant, at the end of the busy main 
street of which in a short pass is the gate, and up the hills on either side mn the 
ruined remains of the old Great 'Wall. Wantseuen Hien, with its mosques and 
minarets, has a very Oriental appearance. Its main streets were crowded, as 
were those of the Shangpoo, and there seemed to be much traffic. Two 
American missionary families reside in the Shangpoo or Lipper Kalgan, hut 
no Koman Catholics are established there yet. Snow lay on the hill-range 
on the left, and it felt cold : yet apples, grapes, and other fruits and vegetables, 
continued in abundance ; and on our journey to and fro we constantly met 
large droves of donkeys and mules loaded with baskets of fresh fruit on their 
way to the nearest market. Onr innkeeper conducted us through the gate to 
the stony gully which is divided hy a hill-range; the road to Mongolia, such 
as it is, passing on both sides. The plain at the head of the gully was said 
to he 100 li distant. On the loft side of the right-hand road staials a Confucian 
temple, well carved and painted, most of the pictures representing foreign life 
and foreigners making presents to Chinese grandees. The foreigners in these 
pictures were, of course, Kussians ; they know of no other kweitsz (or imps) in 
Kalgan. 

“ IlU'Sian cloth is the only broadcloth found in the shops at Kalgan and 
Seuenhwafoo. Drills and opium are brought from Tien-tsin, and represent our 
trade in these markets. Camels loaded with tea-chests, carrying little white 
flags marked with Paissian letters and Chinese characters, were passing through 
Kalgan in large nunihers. The Eussians have an establishment about a mile 
beyond the gate, at which six Russians reside. One of them keeps an hotel 
for the accommodation of European travellers. One-fifth of the merchandise 
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imported via Kiachta, consisting mainly of cloth, and raw leather, the Enssian 
merchants are allowed to detain for disposal at Kalgan, which appears to be a 
large centre of distribution. The duties on this portion are collected at Kalgan. 
The remaining four-fifths of the goods pass on to Tien-tsin, and pay there. 
When the goods are once sold at Kalgan they cannot he repurchased, as no 
trade is sanctioned there. On one occasion, however, this was managed 
privately in the case of leather ; and an endeavour was made to break through 
the rule generally, but without success. The chief export trade to Eussia is 
of course, tea. Eussian tea-tasters are said to reside on the tea-hills near 
Hankow, and to make their own selections from the teas there grown. The tea 
they purchase is packed and sent by steam to Shanghae, whence it is forwarded, 
also by steam, to Tien-tsin, where every chest is certificated by the Enssian 
Consul. The Eussian tea is the largest item of freight that the steamers carry 
from Shanghae to Tien-tsin. From Tien-tsin the tea is forwarded to Tung- 
chow in barges, where the resident Eussian merchants pack it on the hacks 
of camels, and send it on by direct route (without passing through Pekin) to 
Kalgan, The resident Eussians at the last-named place thence pass it on to 
Kiachta across the Mongolian desert. 

“ It wiU thus appear that the Enssian merchants reside and do some sort of 
business at these places, where we have not asserted our claim to reside. They 
work in companies, and by means of their own Eussian interpreters ; their 
business seems to progress without ruffle or disturbance. We might, perhaps, 
with advantage claim the same privileges for onr merchants : though, from 
what we. learn from the failures at Tieut-sin in the competition with the 
Chinese merchants, there is no reason to hope that our people would be more 
successful at Tungchow and Kalgan than they have been at Tient-sin. The 
Eussians have the transport business, which is their great standing, failing all 
other trade. Our trade would simply he general, and would have to struggle 
against Chinese competition ; and, as the expenses of Chinese establishments 
and of Chinese mode of transport must inevitably be less than those of our 
people, the British merchant would gain little advantage by such pwivilege to 
trade. The right of residence in the Hankow tea-hills, I must leave till I 
visit that neighbourhood. 

“ Mr. Mongan, Her Majesty's Consul at Tien-tsin, in his report on inland 
residence and navigation, writes with regard to Kalgan or Chang-chia Kuw : 
‘ AVere British subjects allowed to reside at Chang-chia Kdw, the pass by which 
the trade from Tien-tsin flows into AA'estcrn Mongolia, and finds its way to the 
great mans of Lama miau and Kweihwa-ching, they might teach the Mon- 
golians how to improve their breed of sheep and prepare the wool for exporta- 
tion with a result that would benefit both teachers and pupils, and tend to 
increase, in no small degree, the value of the export trade from Tien-tsm.’ ” 


4. On the Failure of Earthquake Predictions in Peru. By the Hon. 

W. G. S. JEP.NINGHA5I, Charge d'affaires at Peru. 

(Communicated by the Foreign OrricE.) 

“ My LoKD, “British Legation, Lima, 12th October, 1869. 

“■ The great apprehensions which, it would appear, the inhabitants of 
South America, from Panama even to Ancud in Chili, have been labouring 
under that earthc[Uakes were to happen in the.-e regions of the earth on the 
30th of iieptember or 1st of October, in consequence of a belief in tbe theory 
of a Gernian astronomer, M. Falb, who, in a pamphlet which wa.s translated 
into Spanish and published, called the attention of the inhabitants of those 
countries which are the most exiostd to earthquakes, viz., equatorial regions. 
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and particularly Peru and the “West Indies, respecting the danger menacing 
them, have happily subsided without any disaster having occurred anywhere 
in the territories this side of the Andes. 

“On the 27th September, in Lima, a very slight movement of the earth 
was experienced, and on October 3rd another about quarter-past 12 a.m., with 
some noise ; but on the 30th of September, ‘the much dreaded day,’ and the 
1st of October, this part of the earth seems to have remained particularly 
quiescent, and even at Arequipa, where terrestrial movements have been 
more or less the order of the day since the 13th August last year, the recent 
‘ dangerous period,’ that has excited such general alarm, passed by without 
any ‘ temblores,’ — on the contrary, it has been remarked that the last fifteen 
days there were the most tranquil they have experienced since the cataclysm 
of the memorable 13th of August, 1868. 

“ At Arica and Tacna, places that were visited in August this year with a 
good shaking, nothing happened, and Iqiiique, where the inhahitants were in 
a great state of anxiety, has neither felt an earthquake nor been washed 
again by a tidal wave. On the 5th October, the day on which the moon was 
said to have been nearest the earth, high tides and sea-invasions were 
expected, and at Callao a great many of the inhabitants had previously left 
the place and retired to Bella Tista and other places. But as the sea 
presented no great change, and no cataclysm has happened, people have 
returned to their dwellings, and trade and work have recommenced to recover 
the time lost by these general apprehensions. 

“ After what has happened many times in Pent, Chili, and Ecuador, since 
the discovery of these countries, and the terrible commotion last year in 
various parts of them, it is no wonder the inhabitants become alarmed when 
astronomers and scientific men attempt to warn them of the advent of 
possible catastrophes.'’ 
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Wiseman, Esq. 

Accessions to the Library from D.ecember 13th, 1869, to 
Jaxu.ary 10th. 1870. — A Collection of Tracts on Emigration. 
By various authors. Donor, -J. Bate, Esq. ‘ State Emigration.’ By 
E. Jenkins. Donor, the author. ‘ Transplantation, the True 
System of Emigration.’ By F. Young. • The Great West.’ By 
E. H. Hall. Donor, the author. ‘ Passeggiate nelle Canavese.’ 
By A. Bertolotti. Donor, the author. ‘ Handbook of Physical 
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Resources of Jladeira.' By J. Grahhaiu. Donor, the author. ‘ Xeue 
Beitriige iiher Brasilien und la Plata.’ By .J. .J. Sturz. Donor, tho 
author. ‘ Die Deutsche Auswandening.’ By J. J. Sturz. Donor, 
the author. ' The Rob Roy on the J orJan.' By J. Jlacgregor. 
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Accessions to Map-p.ooji since the last Meeting of Decembee 
13th. 18G9. — A Map of the Korth-lVest part of Xoith America, 
ceded to the United States by Enssia, and noiv called Alaska. 
Presented by A. Petermann. A Map of IVestern Atistialia, showing 
the discoveries of J. Poirest. Presented hy A. Petermann. Isth- 
mus of Suez — on two sheets. Presented by J. Wyld, f.e.g.s. Several 
copies for distribution. Map of the Eailways around London. By 
M. Vigers. Presented hy the author. 

The business of tl;e evening was the reception of the Eeport of the Society's 
envoy, Lord Houuliton, concerning his visit to the opening of the Suez Canal. 
In introducing his Lordship, the President thus addressed the Meeting ; — 

“ Gentlemen, — AThen preparations were being made to inaugurate t! o 
opening of the Suez Canal, the enlightened Kuler of Egypt, uho is one of our 
Honorary Members, did me the honour of inviting me through his Minister. 
Eiibar Pasha, to attend that giand and most important international ceremony. 

“Feeling unable, fiom the uncertain state of my health, to avail myself Cif 
this great privih ge, I deemed it to he incumbent on me to have the Pioya! 
Geographical Society well represented. For, independently of congiatulations 
on the accomplishment of so va.st an undertaking, I felt most anxious to testify 
to the Khedive the deep sense of ray associates and myself of the great services 
he was about to render to geographical science hy the confidence His Highness 
reposed in our friend Sir Samuel Baker, and the liberality and generosity with 
wliich he had enabled that successful traveller to endeavour to open out and 
make kuown to us the true physical geography of large portions of Innc 
Africa, whieh, notwith'-tanding the efforts of Livingstone, Button, Speke, 
Grant, Baker, and others, still remained undefined. 

“ I therefore induced my friend Lord Houglitou, who, as one of the Trustees, 
is a permanent Member of tlie Council, to undertake this duty and act as the 
representative of ottr body, which he did with cordiality ; and I doubt not, 
that with his well-known elorjuence, his Lordship has conveyed to the Euler 
of Egypt a full recognition ol our obligations to His Highness, accorapanieil 
witli our hearty wish for the success of his great international enterprise. I 
now call on Lord Houghton to address the Meeting,"’ 

Lord HoeTtHTON spoke as follows : — “ Mlien the proposal was made- 
to me that, as Trimtee of the Eoyal Geographical Society, it would he 
convenient and appropriate that I should g’o to this great festivity to 
represent that distinguished Corporation, I, being no wise unwilling, 
and not prevented by any accidental circumstance, thought it my 
duty to do .so. 1 proceeded, as no dotiht many other persons did. 
under the good organi.-ation of the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany, and I am hottnd to say that everything which that important 
Company did, both for the comfort of the passengers to Egypt and for 
the estahli.shnient of their own character in Egypt, was all that could 
he de.sired hy thi.s Society and by this country. "When I was asked 
to give yon an account of my visit, I felt that it was a very different 
question. If I had arrived in England immediately after the opening of 
the Suez Canal I have no denht — I say it without diffidence — that. 
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from all tte information I acquired, from all the advantages I had, 1 
should have been able to give yon a novel ami somewhat interesting 
lecture but after your thirst for information has been satiated by 
the ability of the coriespondents of eveiy new.spaper both in France 
and in England, and your intelligence ha.s been sati.sfied by the 
reports which have been made to the Admiralty and to the Itoyal 
Society on all the scientific points of the matter. I feel I should he 
doing a graeele.s.s task if I were now to inflict upon yeni an e.ssay 
on the Suez Canal. Yon have read .so mneh upon the subject, 
you know it so wrdl yonrsch'es, that it is only in deference, in 
loyalty I may say. to our excellent President, that I appear here 
to-day to ofl'er you a few desultory remarks upon any matters 
which it .seems to me haA'o not been sufficiently brought forward 
or prominently stated in the public journals, added to any little 
matter of private e.xperience which I think may entertain ^ ou, 
‘•Xow, what is this Canal through the Isthmus of Suez ' After 
having read so much ahotit it. having heard so much about it, 
having seen the thing stated in moderate language in English 
journals, in immoderate language in French join ual.s, I am inclined 
to think that ir.s geographical, its commercial, and its political 
importanre have been somewhat overstated. I have -seen it com- 
pared to the discovery of America, in fact I have .seen it placed 
above the discovery of Ameiica, because it has been .said that to 
unite two worlds was a finer thing than to discover one. I cannot 
agree with that sentiment, nor do I think that its consequence.s can 
even bo compared to those of the circumnavigation of the (?ape hy 
the great Portiigdese navigator. A'eveitholess it has its historical 
value, and I think we are doing it rather an injuiy than a 
benefit by exaggor.ating its impottaiico. It is impossible to look a: 
the map suspended on the wall of this room, to think of the 
relations between those two countries — two wuiLl.s — and. above all, 
to consider what was the power, the magnitude, the intel- 
lectual worth of ancient Egypt, without feeling that if it had 
been the desire of any generation previous to our own to make that 
Canal, it would have been made. I always thinlc that npion the 
question of invention wc are minh inclined to fie get that there are 
two parties in the case, the inve-ntur and tho.se fur whom a thing is 
invented With regard to the most remarkable invention in the 
history i f the Avorld. that of printing, wo see that the impression 
of certain blocks went on fur geneiarion after genciation, and 
we may well believe that the small change from fi.xed to movable 
types must have suggested itself to vaiious minds in different 
countries, and yet the invention did nut occur until that par- 
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ticiilar moment -svlien movable types were wanted, when people 
wanted to read books. ^Ye see the same thing in medical science. We 
know that anesthetics were discovered in the 13th centnry in Italy : 
for some forty or fifty years all the advantages we now derive from 
chloroform were enjoyed by the people of Florence, and yet that 
knowledge was allowed to e.^pite through the superstition and the 
unfitness of the people to comprehend the invention. Thus the Suez 
Canal is really the product of the wants and desires of our own 
times, which can appreciate and apply its utility. The communi- 
cation between the Bed Sea and the Mediterranean might have 
been made just as easily as the great works of irrigation that 
have been made in Egypt through all the ages of the Phaiaohs 
down to the times of the Ptolemies. That people, most apt for 
mechanical purposes, capable of an amount of human labour 
that could raise the Pyramid.s, do not you think, if it had been 
desirable, that they could have made the Canal ? But the inhos- 
pitality of those days, and their ahhorienee of free commerce, 
made it impossible for any authority to wish for such an intrusion 
into the Kingdom of Egypt as would have been produced by a Suez 
Canal. It was nobody’s interest to divide Africa from Asia. Any 
Egyptian governor from the time of the Pharaoh.s, through the 
Eomans and almost down to our time, would have believed 
that such a section of Egypt a.s has been produced by this 
present Canal would have caused not only an unjustifiable 
and unnecessaiy invasion of foreigners into their country, but 
the destruction of the nationality and integrity of Egypt. All 
the canals which were made in those times were communications 
between the Kile and the Bed Sea, and not attempts to any extent, 
as far as we can the least discover, to make free communication 
between the Bed Sea and the Mediterranean. Therefore I believe 
that it is not the difBculty of the work, or in any degree the pecu- 
liarity of the work, which has deferred it to so late a period ; but 
that in the fulness of time, when that work has become commodious 
and advantageous for the interests of the world, it Las been perfected. 

“The present circumstances nnder which the woik has been 
accomplished are these. The French tell you that Kapoleon I. was 
the author of the Suez Canal. Of course it is probable that they 
should say Xapoleon I. was the author of anything great, and I 
have no doubt that through the mind of that wonderful man 
this notion passed, like a myriad other notions, some of which re- 
mained, while others flitted away. But the credit, as far as France 
is concerned, of the Suez Canal, is mainlj' due to a very peculiar 
man, of the name of Enfuutin, who combined, to an extent which 
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ii'e Engiislimen can, perhaps, hardly conceive, an extravagance 
of social speculation Avith a great amount of practical sagacity. 
He vras the father and founder of the Saint-Simonian religion. 
dVhen, in 1833, Pere Enfantin came out of prison, into tvhich he had 
heen cast for some infraction of the laws of his time, he went to 
Egypt, and took with him several persons of lii.s own peculiar sect, 
who were devoted to him, and to whom he confided that the 
great object of his life was a Canal between the Pied Sea and the 
Mediterranean. Ho found in Egypt at that time a Yice-Coiisul of 
the name of M. Ferdinand Lesseps, whom he interested in the work. 
He found also in Mahomet Ali, the Governor of Egypt, a most 
original and vigorous man, who received with very great willing- 
ness all the notions of Enfantin respecting the Suez Canal. But at 
that time Mahomet Ali had another project in his head, which was 
the great Barrage of the A ile , and for several months it remained 
cpiite uncertain to which great work he would give his, so to say, 
royal patronage. At last, unfortunately fur M. Enfantin, it ivas de- 
cided in favour of the Barrage. A'cvertheles-s, he remained in Egypt 
fur some time, and made inquiries as to the possibility of the 
enterprise. He took surveys of a very interesting character, and after 
three years, during which time a great number of his friends had been 
cut off by the plague, he retui ned to Europe. Very little more was 
heard about this enterprise until the year 1845. when, as you know, 
there was a great commercial excitement in Europe about railways 
and intercommunication of all kinds. At that time he started the 
project, and in 1840 established in France the Societe d' Glides du Canal 
de Suez , — a society of persons vho weie tu .'■tudy the practicability 
of making this canal. Looking over tlie names of the persons who 
composed this Society, one of the fiist 1 find is that of Mr. Pobert 
Stephenson, the English engineer. Soon after came the revolution 
of 1848, and the commercial difiicultie.s connected with it ; but, 
when affaiis weie at all quiet in France, Pere Enfantin was again 
at his work, and, taking advantage of a mission of M. de Lesseps to 
Said Pasha in 18.74, he organised a belies of inquiries into the best 
methods of making this canal, and ouo* of the chief personages con- 
nected with those inquiries was Mr. llohert Stephenson. 

Xow, having gone thiough the Canal of Suez, I have at least 
learnt one lesson — not to go out of my depth ; and, therefore, upon 
all engineering and purely scientific matters I shall he either 
entirely silent, or request any persons who are here who understand 
them miich better — some of whom have been my fellow-travellers 
—to state their opinions ; but I may say this, that the result of the 
inquiries of Mr. Pobert Stephenson, and those who were with him. 
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ovas entirely unfavourable to the enterprise of tbe Suez Canal. That 
impression 3Ir. Eobert Stephenson brought to England, and at the 
same time brought before the public in the strongest manner the 
advantage of having a railroad through Egypt, and threrr him- 
self vith great energy into the project. That railroad vas in a 
short time completed. Xotv, the railroad between Alexandria and 
Suez having been made, you Tvill quite see that a great many 
of the approximate advantages of the canal would almost dis- 
appear. IVe had almost as rapid and good a communication as we 
could wish to have, and theiefore tlie public interest and public 
excitement in the canal was very much diminished by the mere 
fact of our having an ef&cient railroad ; so that when M. de Le.sseps, 
notwithstanding the discouragement of dir. Eoliert Stephenson’s 
unfavourable report and the coincident opinion of many of the 
leading engineers of Europe, undertook that work — the system of 
Egyptian railroads being already made, or in making — vce must all 
of us own that there must have been an admirable energy in the 
mind of that man. 

“31. cle Lessep.s has not invented the Suez Canal. It is the result 
of the thoughts, the deductions of many other men, but he is, as 
it were, the complement of them ail. 

“ Now I will pass from this point to the personal circumstances 
under which I found myself, as the representative of the Eoyal 
Geographical Society, at Port Said some two months ago. 3\'o went 
from Europe to Egypt a small body, as far as the English were con- 
cerned, of the guests invited l.y the Khedive. I doubt whether 
there were fifty, of all who had been invited ; I doubt whether 
fifty more English came who were not invited, .so that, as f .r as 
England was concerned, we were spar.seh’ but I think rc'-pectably 
represented. It was not the .same with the nations of the Con- 
tinent. France took her fxdl advantage, and from the mere fact of 
this matter having been in so great degree a Erc-ncli enterpiise, 
I do not say it was any way unjust that .she should have done so. 
The English element was mainly composed of representatives of 
important Societies ; though some — for instance, the Eriti.sh diuseum 
— did not choose to be represented, and would not —I never under- 
stood why — allow its i epresentatives to go. The Eoyal Society 
was represented most fitly by dir. Bateman, the well-known 
engineer, who delivered, only a few days ago, an interesting lecture 
upon this subject befoie the Eoyal Society. There were also corre- 
spondents, some men of high literary pretensions, representing the 
principal Engli.sh Journals. But the French and the Germans 
came in large bodies, and we English were merged in the multitude. 
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In fact, it was a great Escursion-Train from Europe to Africa. 
That is the only fair Llescription which can he given of it, and in an 
excursion train, you /mow, it is very difficult to distinguish anybody, 
so that on the whole I am rather gdad that our excellent Eresident 
did not go himself, but made me his substitute. E or, what with 
that lovely and enterprising lady the Empress of the French, 
with the Emperor of Austria, who ehaimed every liody by the 
simplicity of his demeanour and the intelligent interest he took 
in all matters connected with the canal, with our own connection 
the Crot\-n Prince of Prussia, and a great many other royalties, 
I could not help feeling that even onr illustrious President might 
have been submitted to the ordinary confusion and discomtorts 
of a crowd. Aow there was the best intention on the part of 
the Egyptian Government. The magnificence of the entertain- 
ments, and the amount of money that was spent was something 
fabulous, and. whatever failed, everybody felt that any inconvenienoe 
they were put to really came from the accidents, the inevitable 
circumstances, and in no way whatever from the complicity of the 
Government by which they were entertained. There was one 
unfortunate event, of which I have no difficulty in speaking, because 
it was one of which Xuhar Pasha, the Foreign 3Iinister of the 
Khedive, — a most gracious and intelligent gentleman, for whom 
everybody, who is acquainted with him, has the gieatcst esteem, — 
went to the extravagant length of .saying, ‘ You may forgive me for 
this blunder, but I never can forgive mysc-if.’ It seems to me that 
he was not in the least guilty. The eircumstanco was this. I 
mentioned that I went to .Alexandria under the guidance of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company. But at Alexandria the guests 
were placed in large and luxuiious Egyptian steamers, many of 
them the private yachts of the Khedive, and conveyed to Port Said 
for the purpose of being taken through the Suez Canal. At Port 
Said the ceremonies connected with the opening were of the greatest 
interest. It tvas there took place that leligious function of which 
you have seen so many re!)orts. whole the Moslem priests in a 
simple and noble luauner called for the bcucdiciiun of God upon 
this great enterprise. That was followed by a ceremonial per- 
formed with all tlie pomp of the liomish worship, and a dignified 
discuui'se by a French prelate. On the evening of that day 
hi. de Les.seps came to Nubar Pasha and told him that, to his great 
grief, he had come to the conclusion that none of the huge Egyptian 
vessels could securely pass through the cantl. Xow the.se large 
Egyptian vessels contained all the guests of the I’adia, and therefore 
what was to become of them? Such as could find any private 
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refuoe did so; tLe rest -were put into smaller vessels and taken 
to Ismailia, vhere they were placed in tents, and taken care of 
until their re aim to Cairo. I have never been able to explain to 
myself why this resolution was taken so late. It produced an 
enormous amount of individual discomfort, and, so far as I could see, 
there was no reason whatever why the same resolution should not 
have been come to some days before, and arrangements made accord- 
ingly. As it was, that was the one gTcat inconvenience to which 
the guests of the Pa.sha were submitted. "When they were at 
Ismailia they found comfort, almost luxury. For my own part, and 
on the part of those who were with me. I can only .‘-ay that we 
found perfect hospitality in the English vessels which were there. 
Lord Dudley and his party went on board Ur. Talbot's yacht the 
Lynx, and I was kindly received by Ur. Elliot and Ur. Fender 
in the Sawlc, which had been purchased by the latter enter- 
prising pioneer of commercial intei course, for the purposes of 
the Electric Telegraph Uaintenance Company, and in which I 
had the very great advantage of going through the canal in the 
company of 3Ir. Ilawkshaw and 3Ir. Bateman, the two illustrious 
engineer.?. 

“At Port Said I saw 31. cle Lesseps. The only connection I 
remembered between the Eoyal Geographical Society and the 
Suez Canal was the lecture of Captain Pirn, which was delivered 
on the 11th April, lS5t>, and the eS’ect of which was to bring 
to bear, both in the lecttire itself and in the discussion which 
followed, the impression upon the Society of the impracticability 
of the Suez Canal. Therefore I was not sorry that 31. cle Lesseps 
recognised mo as an individual and not purely as the representative 
of this Society, and 1 was somewhat flatteied when he came up to 
me and said, ‘ I remember you ; you weie one of our English friends 
when our friends were few.’ I then recalled to mind that at the time 
31. de Lesseps had come here, and had been somewhat ill received by 
the commercial classes and the j)olitical opinion of this country. I 
expressed to him my full belief that ho would succeed in his 
enterprise. 

“ Hero perhaps you will allow me to say a word fur a friend of 
mine who is now passed away, and whose opposition to the Suez 
Canal has been made a subject of much criticism, even of censure — 
I allude to Lord Palmerston. I first met 31. de Lessens at Lord Pal- 
merston’s house, and at the time a gi'eat iilwill was excited in certain 
circles in Fiance by the notion that Lord Palmerston had exercised 
an almost undue political influence in opposing the Suez Canal. 
There were persons, however, and among others myself, who ven- 
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tui'C-d to differ from Lord Palmerston, and I thought it was perfectly 
tiseless whether we opposed the Suez Canal or not, for that the- 
French wore determined to luulre it, and that if the French and the 
Egyptian Guvernuients were once agieed, the canal would he made, 
whether we liked it or no. But there is a point which I should he 
very glad to see put upon record, which is. that the project which 
Lord Palmerston opposed was not the project which has now been 
carried out. The project to hich Lord Palmerston gave his political 
opposition was the arrangement between M. de Lesseps and Said 
Pasha, the effect of which would have heen to transfer to a French 
Company, and through that Fiench Company at anj- time to tbe 
French Government, the possession of a large province of Egypt 
which was to he irrigated hy a fresh-water canal in conjunction with 
that across the Isthmus. Lord Palmerston took the ground that it 
was not necessary for the purposes of the .'<hip-canal, nor in any 
degree a necessary part of the commercial enterpiise, that a French 
Company .should possess a whole province of Egypt. That repre- 
sentation was made hy Lord Palmerston so distinctly and so 
powerfully at Constantinople, that a new arrangement was entered 
into of a totally diQ’erent nature. Compensation was given to the 
Company hy the Pasha for the possession of the land, and therefore 
at this present moment the Company only possess the canal 
itself, and ceitain portions of the hanks connected with it. which, 
consideiing the sacrifices the}’ have made, I am hound to say 
they arc fully entitled to. I must admit that Lord Palmerston's 
political opposition to the Suez Canal was hardly in consonaneo 
with the general muderation of his policy, hecause it was one of 
those events which, as I have already stated, I believed would come 
about naturally in the fulness of time under any political circum- 
stances whatever. 

“IVell, so we started from Port Said. A striking moment it 
was, and to my mind on looking hack to my impressions, it is the 
grandest of the whole. I see here persons who were pr esent with 
me at that moment, and I think I might appeal to them whether the 
entrance of that quiet and solemn procession of ships into the desert, 
in that hearttiful bright Egyptian morning, was not a spectacle 
they can hardh' forget? After the cannons, the fireworks, and 
all the tumidt of the preceding day, there they went oir. vessel 
after ves.sel. at no great distance from one another, each watching 
the preceding one with the intensest interest, with the knowledge 
that any one might stop the way and so break all the charm. 
And so the whole of that day we traversed the silent desert. I 
do not know whether it was done on purpote, with that sense of art 
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•whieli the Frencli so curioush- exemplify in all their gi-eat mani- 
festations. but every sign of life seemed to be withdrawn fiom the 
banks. There was not a dwelling, tlieie was hardly a wandering 
Arab. In this place, which had been the sepulchre of so many lives 
— which had been the Live of humanity for the last ten yeais — there 
was a perfect, desolate, stillness. On went the vessels through the 
marsh, through the sand, as it were new animals invading that soli- 
tude till we arrived at Lake Timseh. I told you I had the advantage 
of accompanying Air. Bateman and 3Ir. Hawkshaw, and therefore I 
may say that I got to know the canal thoroughly well, because we 
sounded every step that we went rdong, and through the whole of 
those three days we never- — as Lir as I rememher — sounded less than 
18 feet. 

‘■When Mr. Hawkshaw landed at Tort Said, M. de Lesseps took him 
by the hand and presented him to all the engineers who were about 
him, and said, ‘ This is the gentleman to whom I owe the canal.’ And 
it was literally true. At the time when the reputation, of the canal 
was at its worst — when public opinion in Lurope was gTOwing 
against it — when money -u-as the Irardest to get — the Khedive 
asked for an English engineer who would give him a final opinion 
as to the practicability of the canal. He .selected Mr. Hawkshaw, 
who is a man not only high in his profession, bit: of the most singular 
independence and simplicity of cbaracter — a man who fears nobody 
and nothing in the cau.se of scientific truth. The Khedive told Mr. 
Hawkthaw that if he would report to him couSdentitilly that the canal 
was impracticable, he would take cave that the works were brought to 
an end without inj ury to anybody. You have had before you the i eport 
of Mr. Hawkshaw. He reported that the canal wa.s iiot only fea- 
.'^ible, not onlj- practicable, but that to his mind the main engineering- 
difficulties which had been raised were u.jt .such in any degree as 
would authorise its ahaudonment ; that he believed the canal could 
be made and could be luuiutaincd at a moderate and rea.sonable ex- 
pense, and tberefoie, when M. de Lesseps presented Mr. Hawkshaw, 
as I saw him do, to the persons pi eseiit at I’oi t Said, he was thoroughly 
justified ill saying, • It is to him that I mainly owe the accomplish- 
ment of this great enteiprise.’ 

‘•"Vriiat happened at Ismailia when we arrived tlieio you all know 
very well. Y^ou have reatl ove-r and over again the accounts of the 
festivities, and the fiiev.-ork.s, and the oceans of champagne, and 
the acres of galadtine, and all the piofa.se lio.spiialities which we 
received. It is the simple fact that there must have been present 
in that wild locality at least 5000 Eurojieans, and at least 40,00o 
Orientals. Everybody had more to eat and drink than they could 
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consume, there was glorious weather, aiid if everybody was not con- 
tented it was entirely their own fault. 

On looking back over the lecoids of the engineering of the 
passage from Isniailia to the Eed Sea, you will see that Mr. Eobert 
Stephenson and other objectors found the chief difficulties in that 
turt of the canal. Xow, when proceeding thiough the first portion 
from Port Said to Ismailia it was evident that the banks were very 
friable, that from the impossibility of biinging in fresh water to 
bear, it was extremely difficult to produce any vegetation sufficient 
to consolidate them, and thus that there might he con.dderahle 
difficulty in keeping it open or enlarging it ; but at the same 
time I am bound to say that, though a strong wind was blowing’ 
the whole time, I was not conscious of the presence of any large 
amount of sand of any kind, or of any mateiiid ■^vhich could en- 
cumher the canal. There wore certainly some curves which were 
awkward for long vessels to pass, and which will, I have no doubt, 
if the canal attains its perfection, he shortened. But fiom Ismailia 
to the Eed fjea, there did not seem to he, eichor between Ismailia 
and the Bitter Lakes, or between the Bitter Lakes and the lied Sea, 
as far as I could see, any emharra-ssment ■whatever. Yet this 
range included the ancient Serapeum. and here is a s])eeimon of the 
rock which had cropped up almost unknown to the engineers in 
the middle of the canal, and for the reduction of which great 
labour was required up tn the very hrst moment in which we 
passed ir. Still, as far as I know, and I have looked out for in- 
formation to the coirtrary, no one vessel found the slightest difficulty 
in passing the Serapeum, or even scraped the rock. Of course, with 
the engineering powers that ai'e employed in blasting- the rocks at 
the bottom of the canal, there is no reason why this one should not 
be reduced a certain amount every day, and to any given amount 
in a certain number of months. 

‘‘ As to the future of the canal itself, the widening of it or the 
deepening of it, the case is simply this, that a single line of rails 
has been laid do-wn, which may be made by a certain amount of 
expeneliture a double line any time yon cbouse. I know it was 
the expressed opinion of Mr. IlawkJiaw that it ivould not he 
tidvisable to make the canal too large. He said, if you made a canal 
larger than was required for two vessels to jrass one another, then they 
would wander and get fuul of one another, and there would be more 
danger tbaii in a compaiatively narrow canal. All that was wanted 
was a canal sufficiently wide for two vessels to pass. At the present 
moment it is not wide enong’h for two large vessels to pass at 
certain points, and that -n-ill require to he remedied. The deep- 
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ening and the enlarging of the canal are matters solely of expense, 
and I heard it said by tvhat I consider the best authorities, that 
about 2,000,000?. sterling tvoiild be sufficient to lender the canal 
perfectly effectiTe for all purposes of commercial navigation. 

•• You asked me, sir, to state something tvith regard to my presen- 
tation to the Khedive. I saw his Highness the first time at Isinailia, 
on board his own steam-yacht. I was introduced to him by our 
Ambassador, and I presented to him the compliments of this dis- 
tinguished Society. I spoke of the interest we had taken in his wuik, 
and offered him oiir congratulations on its completion. Ills Highness 
was pleased to express his gratification and his thanks. At that 
moment his Highness was in a state of great excitement, because ho 
had achieved, as he considered, a very great work, and he told us 
what it was. He said, ‘La.st night I had rather a hard time of it. 
I was very anxious, of course, that the Alyle, on board which was 
the Empress of the French, should have a perfectly free course, and 
so I sent a ship called the Laiiff to clear the way. The Latiff. a very 
short time after having got into the canal, ran against the side of 
the canal, stopping it up altogether. The Captain of the Latiff 
sent to Port Said, and awoke me between 11 and 12 o’clock at 
night, upon which I got into my own little vessel and took 30 T 
men with me, Je faitsais tin peu le capitaine tnoi-meme, so that 
by 6 o'clock in the morning I had gut the Latiff off, and soon, 
had her shunted at one of the stations, and went on in my yacht 
so as to have the course clear for the Aiffe, which was to start at 
7 o’clock in the morning.’ There seemed to me something very 
practical and interesting in the sovereign of the conntry himself 
not only leading, but clearing the way through his own canal. Ke 
told another pterson that if he cuuid not have got the Latiff off he 
should certainly have blown her np, so that the Aiijle might have 
got on clear. I am not quite sure that that feat would have been 
succeessful, but at any rate it showed the Viceroy’s eneigv. 

“ Thus we passed through the Suez Canal, testing the enterprise 
as we went along, enabling me on the best authority to assure 
you that we believe that the work is completed. And a noble work 
it is. I do not say that its effects, its immediate effects at any rate, 
will be very considerable either on the political or the commercial 
arrangements of the world. The canal that follows a railway cannot 
do much. The railway has done the thing already. The eanal cannot 
create, it can hardly extend communication: all it can do is to 
facilitate the trade that exists. At the present moment the canal 
is perfectly open to any trade in small vessels which can be taken 
through the canal and the difficult passages of the Eed Sea up to 
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Aden bv steara-tngs, and then left to take tkeir free course to India, 
or anywhere else they like to go to. Xow the whole question is, what 
commerce can he developed, and will he developed, hv that pro- 
ject? There will, I believe, he a considerable amount of small trade 
with Italy, Greece, and the Levant. lYhatever they can do has 
now, no doubt, a free and most advantageous opening. The Emperor 
of Austria, to whom I had the honour of being presented, said to 
me, ‘Here I lepresent Trieste,’ and there is no doubt that all that 
Austria can produce will be benefited bj- the canal. Italy is every 
day growing, as you know, in intelligence, in I'.rosperity, and in 
independence : all that Italy can do will gain very largely by the 
canal. All that Greece can do, all that the Levant can do will 
gain also, just in proportion, and no more than in proportion to, the 
trade that they can produce and encourage — in proportion to their 
own exports and imports. 1 have no doubt that will gradually 
become a very important intercourse, though it will be gradual ; 
but I believe that the canal will have but very little efl’ect upon 
the great commerce of England and France. In the progress of time, 
as the canal becomes an established and recognised mode of com- 
munication. there will he considerable convenience in the convey- 
ance of troops, and in the ordinary intercour.se between England 
and Bombay ; but nevertheless I cannot help feeling that for many 
years to come neither England nor France, which has sacrificed 
so much upon this matter, will be any considerable gainers. It 
is the small commerce which will gain first. The large commerce 
has its markets already. I should be very glad if gentlemen who 
are here, who can give us information upon these subjects, would 
enlarge upon what I have said, whether they agree with me or 
contradict me. 

“ We came to Cairo from Suez by the railroad, which, though 
ordinaiily well-managed, was not ecpial to the emergency. The 
organization completel}- broke down, and we were too thankful to 
find ourselves at Shepherd's Hotel. 

“ I had the honour of paying a farewell visit to the Khedive, 
accompanied hy Sir Samuel Baker. It may seem ungracious, but I 
was very sorry to see Sir Samuel Baker when I ariived at Cairo. 
I had hoped that hy that time he was far on his way, and that the 
expectation which he expressed to me on leaving London in .June 
— of eating his Christmas dinner on the great central lake of 
Africa — would have been lealised. But, alas! it was vorv near 
that time when I left him still at Caiio. Since then he has left it, 
and staited on his great work. Now I suppose there is no expedi- 
tion which the Itoyai Geograiihical Society has more at heart than 
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this great one of Sir Samuel Baker, and, in concluding -ndth a fevo 
■words concerning it, I am sure I shall he speaking on a subject 
■svhich interests you all. When Sir Samuel Baker left England 
he had an exaggerated belief as to the interest which not onlv 
the Khedive but the Egyptian Government took in his expedition. 
It had been represented to him that the expedition -was the great 
object of the -whole Egt-ptian people, and that he would be sup- 
ported in every possible -way in it. When he got there he found, as 
I believe most persons do find when they have to do vith Oriental 
Governments, that the work which is the desire of the Sovereign is 
not only not always the desiie of the people, hut not always the 
desire of his own Government. Sir Samuel Baker found that he 
had only the Khedive to rely npon in the matter, and that neither 
the people nor the Government looked with favour on his e.xue- 
dition. You know that the suppression of the slave-trade is one 
of the main re.sults which he anticipated from his enterprise. Kow, 
the suppression of the slave-trade in those districts beyond Egy|->t 
would have a very peculiar effect npon Egypt itself. Slavery in 
Egypt is by no means the ordinary predial slavery of which we are 
accustomed to talk, but the system supplies domestics to the house- 
holds of the Egyptian people, and therefore the notion of suppressing 
and airesting that fotm of slavery is by no means agreeable gene- 
rally to the people of Egypt. But Sir Samuel Baker argued, I think 
very conclusively, ‘As long as the slavery merely consists in 
bringing persons down to Egypt for life-labour, without violence, 
that is a matter with which I do not interfere ; but as long as slaveiy 
implies that all those countries contiguous to the south of Eg^-pt 
are to he kept in a state of the most abominable and cruel war, 
and are to ho subject to continual raids, for the purpose of ob- 
taining slaves for the Egyptian maiket, it is impossible that those 
peoples can he in a position in which civilization can he introduced, 
or in which productive agricultural industry can he established.’ 
Y'ou will, then, understand that, in going to those countries for the 
purpose of putting down the slave-trade, although he goes with 
the full will and desire of the Khedive, the Egyptian people do 
not approve of the enteiprise. He is, theiefore, under circum- 
stances of peculiar difficulty, and he told me to represent to vou and 
to all his fiiends here that he hoped gieat allowances would he 
made for him if he came i-hort of your expectations, and did not 
accompli.sh at once all that yon desire him to do. The Khedive 
offers him everything, and i.s profuse in the men and the money 
that he gives him; hut, nevertheless, he does not find that assistance 
in the populations which he expected. He told me he had hoped to 
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have gone beycEcl GoBaotoro, and esta’bli.-^lied tne ti'oojis lie lias taken 
■with him in a soit of militaiy colony, for the purpose of bringing 
into cultivation a laa'ge portion of land between Gondokoro and the 
lakes during the winter, but that he feared very much that, by 
tlie time he got there, he should find the livers so swollen as to 
make it impossible to proceed. At any late, we may have perfect 
confidence in all that can be done by the chivalrj- and the intelli- 
gence of Sir Samuel Baker. He has with him that remaikablc lady 
whom we have seen the grace and oi'nament of polite society, 
and of whom we can hardly comprehend the metamorphosis into the 
hardv compauion and most useful associate of the adventurous 
explorer. He has now proceeded upon his woik, and we must all 
wish him God speed. The embarrassments which have arisen with 
regard to the position which he occupies in relation to the Khedive 
and the Sultan have by this time, I hope, been arranged ; in fact, 
so far as I could see, the diplomatic difiicnlties were of no gravity 
whatever. 1\’hatever he does for the aggrandisement of Egypt, i.s 
also done for the aggrandisement of the dominions of the Sultan : 
whatever peoples he brings into subjection to, or connection with, 
the Egyptian Government will he, no doubt, subjects of the Sub- 
lime Porte. The Padishah reigns over all. The Pasha of Egj’pt is 
himself, and presumes and professes to he, nothing but the Viceroy of 
the Sultan. Tlietcforo I do not understand how any nmhrago can 
be caused by any distinctions being given to Sir Samuel Baker either 
by the one power or the other. All I ask with regaid to Sir Samuel 
Baker is, that you will follow his proceedings with your usual 
interest, that j'ou will make every allowance for him under the 
difficult circumstances in which he is placed, and that you will 
trust in him for the future from what you know of him in the past. 

“ I do not know that I have anything more to do than to thank- 
you much for the kind attention which you have given me in these 
casual and incidental remarks ; .and if you have found anything in 
them which can have excited any interest or called fortli any sug- 
gestions, I can only thank you for having added that gi'atifieation to 
those which I hav'e derived from the expedition. Theie are gentle- 
men here who could enlarge or criticise these observations to your 
advantage, and yon will peimit me to say that I shall be onlj" too 
glad if they will do so.” 

Pit Fucheiuck Ar.p.ow .said he lelievcJ the cau.’l to be an iinqr.ahfiLd success, 
a boon to liuir.auity, and a gi-eat adv.antace to tlie commerce of tire "rvorld. 
Looking at it with the eye of a j.ractical seaman, he was sure that there -were 
liO difficulties connected with the enterprise which ordinal y .^kill and care anel 
]iroper appliances cuuM not overcenr;-. A good deal had I eon said, both before 
the opening of the c;',i-.i! and siiice, about the excessively si.arp curves in some 
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jiarts of it, and about tlie great difficulty tliere would be in getting long ships 
past them. His impression was to the contrary, for he liad watched long ships 
going around them. As they apiproached the difficulties they all seemed to 
vanish, and the truth was that the curves were not so very excessive. AVitli 
ordinary care on the part of the helmsmen and those in Cfinirol of the ship, 
there would be no difficulty in getting round any of them. It was cpiite true 
that in some places there were obstructions m the course of the canal ; f.jr 
while the greater piart of it attained a maximum depth of twentv-si.x or twenty- 
seven feet of water, there were ceivain ridges, some of sand, some of rock, 
w'here the depth was only from eighteen to nineteen feet. There would, how- 
ever, be no great difficulty in ultimately getting rid of those ohstriictious. He 
believed that in some places the depth was diminislied by the filtration of 
water through the hanks bringing down sand to the bottom. That could 
easily he removed. It was siniply a matter of laljour and of time, and, above 
all, of money, to remove the obstruction at Serapeum. He did not think that 
anything like the sum of 2,000,000?. would he required to make the canal 
easily navigable for the trade which was liaely for some yeans to pass through 
it. When there was a uniform depth of twenty-three or twenty-four feet, 
which he believed would he sufficient, the canal would be of great advantage 
to the commerce of tliis country and of the whole world. It was not necessary 
that there should be an excessive depth of twenty-seven feet: lor, by the simple 
process of lightening and tikmning vessels, there would be no great difficulty 
in getting them thiough. Vessels of great tonnage and length had already 
passed through, and he believed one of four hundreerfeet, fully justifying what 
he had said when he was there, that he saw no eanhly reason why a''vessel 
of four hundred feet should nut go thiough. He took a more sanguine view of 
the results of the opening of the'canal than Lord Houghton did. "He believed 
that the canal was destined to be the great channel of communication between 
the whole of India west of Cape Comorin and Euioiic. The trade of the 
Persian Gulf and parts of Arabia and Asia, whicli at present weie not within 
the realms of commerce, would be clevelopecl. The railway .systems of India 
bringing clown the cotton of the Deccan and the product's ot vast fields of 
labour of Central India, would all converge upon Bonibay, which appears to be 
the natural point of departure lor the Suez Canal, besides this, all the trade 
of the Xorth-West which came by the Indus would find its outlet to Europe 
through the canal. He believed that its commerce would he more and moio 
developed daily, and it was his sincere and earnest hoi-o that the sldpowners of 
this country would take advantage of the opportunity and make the best of it. 
'With our unequalled powers of shipbuilding, it wouid be the fault of our own 
country it we did not leap the greatest heiiefit from the opening of the canal. 
It was p’erfcctl}' true that a considerable conmierce ivould go to tlie Adriatic 
and to tlie Levant, and to tlie Eastern -Lrcliipclago, but there was a still 
larger commerce to he developed. It was prohalile that even goods and mate- 
rials ho’-.nd for Northern Europe would pass througli the canal and tiirougli 
the Mediterranean. Beyond that a very large field was ojieiu d in the Black 
Sea. Baissia was making great endeavours to foster her traile and manufac- 
tures, and vessels might pass from Bombay laden with cotton through the canal 
the Dardanelles, and the Bosphorus, and "land their gooiis at the nmuths of the 
Danube and at Odessa. He trusted that England would seize upon the oppor- 
tunity and become carriers of that tiado. English shipowners need have no 
fear whatever about the result. As railways have created traffic, so the canal 
would create traffic also ; and as commerce increased, so the wants of mankind 
would be multiplied, and employment would he found both for the canal and for 
the route of T asco de Gama around the Cape. As one ship ader another passed 
through the canal and discovered the facilities which it afiorded, so more and 
more would the attention of our merchants and shi^iownei's be called to it. 
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and it-n-oul'lbe tlie liia’u road to the East, Trinjing tlie products of the East in 
tneir old eh.tnnel throngli Arabia to the ports ot Europe. There tvas not the 
smallest neccssitv for our oven tiade to sutler. Uur entrepot trade might he 
to some extent perhans damaged, but that wotilel be more than made up by the 
increase of coiumuideatiou anel the growth of commerce. 

Sir Baktle Fr.miE sud, up to the time vi'hen he traversed the unfinisheel 
works of the Suez Canal, a little more than two years ago, he liad been a 
sceptic as to the piossihility of completing it, and as to the prohahility of its 
being of much heiiefit to the great commerce hctween Europe and India ; but 
he then eame to the conehisiou that it was likely to he quite as valuable to 
England, and to tlie hidky cummerce which Englishmen carriid tti with India, 
as to the smaller commerce winch must inevitably fall into the h.uids of those 
who were nearest to the canal. Even at that time the canal had reduced the 
price of ceuLs at Suez some IC.s. pier ton. A very large proportion of the cotton 
wliicli c.ime to England from India was formerly brought by steamers through 
the Eed Sea. then sent by railway to Alexandria, and again by steamers throiiau 
the INIediterianean. This, of course, was a very expiensive route, and the 
reduction of the expense, by sending the cotton in one ship through the canal, 
must lead to a very large inciease in the trade. Traffic in many other articles 
would aho be benefited. The mere fact that the canal would enable them to 
tilace a chest of indigo on board a shipi in Calcutta or Bombay, and not have it 
moved again nutil it was taken out in London or Liverpool, was quite suffi- 
cient to show the gi'eat vaiue of the new route. The great risk of breaking 
fragile articles would also be avoided. There would be no necessity to throw 
them about liom one pdace to another, to remove them from the ship to the 
lighter, from the lighter to a railway-truck, irom the railway-truck again to 
the lighter, anl fiorn the lighter to the .siiii' on the other side. The absence 
of all this .shaking and knecking about was of very great impoitance. not only 
with regar.l to the pire.sc-rvation, but also with regard to the expense of the 
articles. He had, therefore, come to the conclusion tliat the Ifiiez Canal 
would be of the utmost inipioitanee to the great trad.e of India. One thing 
Worthy of spe.ial notice w.is the immense results which had been piroduced by 
the u-e of meehaiiical engineering. This bad a very remarkable hearing up'ou 
the Connexion of Loid ralmer-ton with the work. Cine of the conditions 
npion winch the great French engineers first .-et about the work was that they 
should be supiplitd witii free labour — that the laboiuers should he made to 
vtork. as tiiei- did at the Pyramids, for a ve-iy small, and hardlv suliioient 
ration of food. Of course such a p'lan would involve a very serious loss of 
life. Tens of thous.uids of lives were lost iu the formation of the gieat canal 
between Alexaudiia and tlie Nile. Thi-, almost as much as the territorial 
question, influenced Lord Pahueistoii. ILs whole life had been devotcl to the 
suppression of slavery throughout the world ; and he felt that it wouhl ni't be 
becoming iu him to be appilying all his energies and all the re-si iirces oi this 
country to pmtting down slavery elsewhere, ivhile allowing it to grow upi 
luid.er lus very leet ou the Isthmus of Suez. It was this that led him to say 
that Euglainl never coulil consent to have the canal made in such a way. H. 
de Li -.sgp' generously said to him (Sir Bartie I'ure) that he felt it wa- to that 
resolution ot Lord Pahnerston that he otved the stiece.ss of the iiitcrpaise, 
hccar.se he w\is thereby led to consider how he could make the canal 
with free labour, and so he turnuil his very great mind to tlie apgdiaiiees 
of mechaniL.ii eiigiueering. He said also that he tound e-n the banks of the 
Thames, and the Civile, aud the Mersep.', tin se ap p'liauces already at 
Work iu the great diedges by wliieli tho-e riiers are kepit clear aud im- 
piroved. Aud it was liy niipiroveiiiciit npioii those dredges that the French 
engineers were .ible to do their work in .ibout h.iif the time, and at about 
hail the expa-u-e which the labours of the fel’ahs of Egypu would have 
VOL. XIV. I 
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taken. Tills; was a fact wliich ouglit to L>e remeiiiljereil to tlie Lorwiiir of 
Lord Palmerston. 

Mr. Fowler said, althongli Fe tvas tinaljle to accept tie iiivitanon of the 
Khedive to he present at the oi ening 'of the canal, he was there aloiit twelve 
months aao. and saw the works in progrc'S. The wuuderfnl dieiLts. of 
which so much had been said and written, were then at wiirk, and tliere C'jtild 
be no doufit that to those dredi;es was due the fact that at this moment the 
canal was finished. M. de LeS'eps, as was geneially kuouu, was not himself 
an engineer: but among the able engineers whom he collected about him was 
3Ir. Lavellev, who, althonah a contractor by practice, was an engineer by edu- 
cation, iMessrs. Borel and Lavelley were the cointractors for the Suez Canal. 
Mr. Lavelley 's early technical education was coinmciicLil and couiplcted in 
France, but his practical education was commenced and completecl in Eng- 
land. For many years he was in the best mechanical establishments of this 
country. He was thus well pieiaied to accept the cuutrjot for such an under- 
taking as the Fnez Canal, where he found it necessary to invent and adajt 
mechanical appjliances of varicais kinds ; the dredges in use in the canal w'eve 
totally ditl'erent from thc'se which had previously been used, and w'ere of three- 
kinds ; the most remarkable being those which took up the e.Ncavation Ir; m 
the centre of the canal, and conveyed it in a semi-fluid state to a distance c-f 
70 or SO yards by means of .suspended iron-work. Those machines were 
invented or adapted almost entirely by ifr. L.ivelley, and were constructed in 
England, in Belgium, and in France. It was such niaebines as these which 
had enabled M. de Lesseps to complete the canal in half the time, and at half 
the expense which would have tieeii necessarv- if they had attem] ted to 
execute the woik by the por-r felialis of Egypt. The difficulties of cmistruct- 
the canal were principally four — viz., those at the entrance- to Fort Said : the 
supposed blowing of the sand of the desert into the- canal : the washing away 
of the slopes : and the difticiilty caused by the great evaj oration of the vast 
expanse of the Bitter Lakes. The dilficulties at Port Faid arose from the 
alluiium brought down by the Kile, and taken along the coast towards the B.iy 
of Pelusium ; this was aixested by the works, and deposited in tbe harbour. 
Although, no doubt, this w as a Considerable difficulty, it w as not one w hicii w as 
insurmountable. The efiect of the wa.shing of the slopes was a matter which 
exjerience only could settle, and would be readily met 1 y works of i-rotection. 
Many erroneous notions were prevalent as to the e.xtent to which the canal 
was liable to be choked with the sand blown from the desert. A very large- 
portion of the canal was through water. Lake Mensaleh occin-ied a con- 
considerable portion of the distance, and, of course, no sand could bhav into 
the canal fiom the sides in that part of it. The Bitter Lakes and Lake T in sail 
also occupied a considerable distance, and therefore the ]oition liahlc- tolc- acted 
upon hy the sand w as very short as compared with the total length of the canal. 
Those who constructed the canal were quite aware of the diftieiilty. and had 
tried various means of limiting it. By means of plants supplied with fie.sh 
w ater from the fresh-water canal, they were creating an oasis on each side of the 
canal, so as to throw- back the desert, and thereby greatly diminish the qiiamitv 
of sand brought into the water. During twelve months the quantity blown 
into the canal was 200,Ci(;iO cubic metre.s ; and this would be constantly 
diminishing by tbe opeiations of the Iresh-water canal ; it is well known 
that wherever any portion of the land of Egypt was watered it was pro- 
ductive, and generally yielded a ] rofit. He therefore thought that the 
blowing of the sand, which at one time was supjosed to be an insuperable 
difficulty, was really one of the smallest difficulties. M'ltli res] cct to the ques- 
tion of evaporation; the Fitter Lakes occupied about 100,0(J0 acres, and tlie 
evaporation was very con.siderable, anionntiiig to alout fifO.Oi i0,0i 0 eiibic feet 
daily. All that vast quantity must, be supplied from the Bed Fta and the 
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lleJiterranean, but from tlio HeJ Sea. Tl:i.s would ixquirL- a velocit;.' 

of about Ij mile per buur irom tbe Hed Sea to supply tiie waste. In tbe bed 
Sea the sprinu tides rise 6 feet, the neap tides 2, and it «as exiected by soiiie 
peisous tliat the current Irom the Hed Sea into the Hitter Lakes would be 
so rapiil as to make it an imiiossibility foi te-sels to woik auaiiist it. Such 
had not been found to be the case, althuiiah there must be a considerable 
indrauaht over and above the rlow of the tide m older to supply the e'.anua- 
tioii. The Hitter Lakes were loruicily a p-ait of the sea. and leiiia cut on 
either by natural or artificial means, the evapor.itiou went oil tintih in the 
course of a veiy long period, only a residnum c-f salt was let". lien the v. ater 
was first let in to the laud, which lormed a depression of the desert, the 
salt was in some places 00 feet thick. That had been nradiuiily dissuh e'i, 
and mietht now be said to foim a part of tbe Red Sea or the Mediterranean. 
He entirely aareed with Sir F. Arrow and Sir Hait'.e Frere iii tueir estimate 
of the advantages that would result trom the opening of communication to 
India by means of the canal. 

IMr, Wyli.ie reminded the meeting that the canal would but restore the 
Indian traflic to its old route. Up to the discoveiw of the Cape of Good Hope 
the Red Sea tunned the main eluuinel ol eoniruoicial eomniuuication between 
Europe and Asia : and the ancient rulers of I'lgypt were fully alive to the 
iinpoitauce of esCabhsLiug a coiiiinuous passage by water between tne Heel 
and the Mcditeiraueau seas. The grand ditlerence between all the ancient 
projects and the present one was that ibrnierly the idea had always been not 
to cut right across the isthmus, but to connect the Red Sea with the IMile. 
That sclieuie Lad been eanied out. The Iresh-water canal, which gave hie 
and sust'-nauce to the maritime canal, was ineicdy a revival of what was done 
by the Fharaohs and the Ptolernios. and still eaiiier ja'inces. From tlie days 
of Sesostris down to the early ceiituiies ol the Christ. an era histoiy teems 
with n I'ereiices to the e.xisteucw ol the iustiiut.ou and to its maiutenaiice by 
successive oiaTatiuus of repair iuid new excavation. To give a lamiiiar 
instance, in the days of Cleo[atra the caiud was in sueli a state of preserva- 
tion that alter the battle ol Aetuim that princess had ideas ol escaping 
down to the Red >e.i with her lover by that means. 

The President having t: .inked Lord Houghton for his address, the 
meeting was adjourutd to January 2Tth. 


Fifth 3It‘etliuj, Januui'ii ’21, iFiO. 

Sir EODEEICK I. alL'ECHISOX, B-Via-., k.c.b.. President, in 

tlie U'hair. 

Presentations. — F. TL Boyle, Esq.; Henry Cool:, Esq., vr.D. ; 
Bobert Clarl:, Esq . ; William Nicholas, Esq. ; James S. Wichel nr. Esq. ; 
Alfred Haller, Esq. ; Charles W. C. Hutton. Esq. ; Lieut. J. Casberd 
Bottler, E.N. ; Lieut.-Colonel H. L. Ecans ; J. L. Pahner, Esq., Surgeon 

R.-V. 

ELEortONs . — Bobert George Clerntn's. Esq. ; George Balias. Esq. ; 
Bubert Bai'cnport, Esq. : Lieut.-Colonel Henry L. Leans (late Bomoav 
Army j ; Edirard JL Hojjkins, Esq.; T. Scarborough Johnson. Esq.; 
Frederic Lassetter, Esq. ; Alexander Lawrence, Esq. ; Arthur Luiag, 
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Esif. ; G. F. Mare, Es^. ; J. Jlexaarhr Man, E^q. (Commissioner of 
Customs for Formosa ) : Xevile F. MaMay, E'q. ; Winiani John Geor.je 
Najjier, Esq. iiMaster of Xapier) ; John Elntun Palmer, Esq., tJmgeo'n 
r..N. ; Major E. B. Sladen (Political Agent at tlie Court of IIAI. tlie 
King of Burmali) ; Emanuel Silca, Esq. 

Aocessions to the Libbaey from Jascaby IOiti to Jaacaky 24rH. 
1870. — ‘ Origines, ^Migrations, Pliilologie, et Monuments Antitgaes.' 
Par le Due clti Eoussillon. 2 vuls., 1807. Donor, tlie author. 
‘ Eei.se in das Gebiet des AYei.ssen Ail,’ &c. Yon M. Th. Y. Heuglin. 
1869. Donor, tbe author, ‘L’Oiaison Dominicale en cent Langue'.’ 
Par S. Apostolides. Donor, the President. 'Geogiaphyof India.’ 
Allen’s Series, 1869. Donor, the author. ‘ Die Deutsche Auswan- 
derung,’ Ac. Yon J. .J. Sturz. Berlin, 1869. Donor, the author. 

Accessions to the Map-rooh since the last Mec.-ting of Jancary 
lOtH. 1870. — A Map of Eastern part of China and Korea, shotving 
the Eoutes of Messrs. O.'cenham and Markham in 1868-9. Presented 
by A. Petermann. Map of the World, printed in colours, on 3Ir. 
Gall’s projection. Eighteen copies of ditto on smaller .scale. Two 
Maps of the Stars, on Mr. ClaU’s projection. Presented by Mr. 
Bartholomew. Map of the World, showing the Distribution of 
Butterflies. Ac., by Gabriel Koch. Presented by A. Petermann. 
Map of Chili, on two sheets. Map of Tiansraal Eepnblic, Ac., 
showing C. Mauch’s route. Presented by A. Petermann. Fiskekart 
over den indre del af Yestfjorden, J. Lofoten. Adgivet af deii 
geogiafi^ke Upmaaling, Kristiania, 1360 (on five sheets). Admiralty 
Charts (32 in number;. 

The PEE^IDENT said that the first communication to be read was a letter 
fiom that rem.ukablc traveller, Mr. Hay" aid, wLu hail been employed by the 
fiociety to explore Pamir Land and La^tem Turki.stan, — countries hitheito 
entirely unknown to geograpiiers, British or Kus.sian. One ot the brothers 
Schlacintweit, under the auspices of the East India Company, had indeed 
reached Kashgar, but until Mr. Hayward pierl'ormed his late journey no one 
had given any geouiapliical details of that region, Adolf Schlaemtweit haviiin 
been assas.s.uated at Kashg.ir. The letter had no rolereiice to what Mr. Hav- 
ward has done, but to his projected journey to tbe Pamir Stej.pe, which no 
one from a civilized cuuntiy Lad yet thoroughly exaiiuiied. Lieut. Wood, 
iii'ieed, did ariive at the source of the Oxus on the maium of that reeioii, 
but, as a whole, we knew .is yet ahiiC'st notiiing about the great lofty plate.iu 
called by the natives the Eackbone ot the AVorld. It is of enonnoiis alti- 
tude, and contains the sources of the (Jxus ,ind Zariafshan. Mr. Hayward 
had Wiitteu to him ( the President ), .-.lying that it he suceceited in passing 
tile mountain tribes, which are eoiinnually waning with each other between 
Hiigit anil the Pamir, and shonld not be a'ole to return that way, he intendeii 
to come out on the other side, and in that ca-e should netcl a welcome 
recejjtiou l.y the officers iii Ilussian Tuikistaii. He (the I’resideiit) had 
thereupon maile an application to that eifeet, ami the ilussiau authorities 
had authoriseil the Governor-General of Turkistan to receive Air. Hayward 
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witli all lio=<pitality, and to enable him to retiu-n to England through the 
llubsian territories. 

The Secretary (Mr. Markham) then read the fodlowing letter : — • 

IIt dear Sir, “ Siin.tgar, Kashmir. 17th Xovemoer, 1809. 

“ I am leaving here for Gilgit to-iaorrotv, in the hope O'f iieinn able to 
penetrate to the Pamir Steppe and the suinxts ot the Oxiis rroui that 
I'rontier. 

“ You tvill, I feel sure, be clad to learn that the dirnLidties vnucli Had 
antieipated would he thrown in the way of my proceeding through uilgit ace 
not likely to occur. 

The llaharaja of Kashmir has kindly promised tC' assist me, and lias 
guaranteed to prutcot the expedition fr s-a far a' his terviti icy extends into 
Gilnit. Beyond the Kashmir bound.ary he c.ar.not be responsible fa its ir.rtuer 
safe progres.s, nor is it in his piowcr to assist in any way beyond the frontier. 
Thus far circumstances jirowise well, and tmquestioua.bly great eieuit v ill be 
clue to the hlaharaja for hi' kindue" aafi Cousideiatiou, should success attend 
my etforts to reaeli the Pamir from his territory .ts a base. 

The officials here maintain the risk to le great, and give a very bad 
character to the tribes inhabiting the head of the Gilgit and Ya'siu valleys. 
Although not so fau.ui..al as the J[ahoUiedaus furtiier westward, they are 
sufficiently untrustwcfthy to rc-uilc-r success very doubtful, and it is (pr.iie 
jsissible that I maybe a 'ecc'ud time foiled in my attempt to penetrate to the 
Pamir. The danger is certainly great, but 1 trust th.it. l.y taking every pre- 
caution and feeling the way carefully befoie adv.iucing, it may be reduced n.i 
i iiiiuiinum. 

“ I have been delayed here waiting fc.r .some instruments which, thanks to 
the kindness of the (jovernuient, have been forwarded to me at uiy apqiliea- 
tiun fium the Mathematic.d Instrument Departmeiit, Calcutta. They have 
at leiigtli le.iclieil h -le, and I iiow pioss'-' a very i,"iupilete set of instiT.nieiits 
f.ind sjwre ones in ca.'t of accifient'') suir.tble for the work in hand. 

“■ I must nC't fail to mention that it has l.-eeiivery gi-atitviiig to me to have 
received the thanks of the Goveimiieiit cd India for the intbrmarioii and mapi 
idf.stiatmg my late explorations in Ceutial Asia which I li.ive iplaceil at its 
.'.i'pio'.il ; and that OoveriiiiK nt has most kin.ily giv.-u iiic the li.infi-ome sum 
c4’ 100/. From my lornicr eoiumunieatioii you will be aware that I had 
.npplied for the assistance and sanction of the Goveinnieiit iu iii\' pu'esent 
cxp.eclitioii. and that the Goveriiinciit lui'l tliouulit fit to witlihohi its 
Ciaiuten.iuce fiom the cut crp .vise. I frankly confe-s that I am p.ei'fectkv 
satisfied with the attinule v Inch the GoVermntut h.ive assumed towards the 
expieditioii. It woulOi be impielitic to accord n.e any official reeuaiiitioii and 
'auction, and so run the risk of coiiipilic ition' with tiie frontier tiibc'. More- 
over, I iloubt whether 'ucli supipiort auii coiiuteiaiiiee wouM not be a ronstaiiT 
.source of anxiety to the expilorer, le~t, by any veiituvcsoiue stepi, he shoiiid 
coiiipilicate his Government, which cannot now be tlie case, .ind a greater 
.scoipe of freedom for exploration is thus alfoiikil. 

■■ Whether 1 shall be .iblc to eross tl e p-assi s at tiie heal of Gilffit before 
rile 'P'rinu of next year is doubtful, and it niav be found to l_>e iudit ions to 
make a winter stay in Gilgit. Tliioli nruund might be accounted for between 
the Indus and the pci'scs. AKo the exact pioiut whole tiie meiiiliaii range 
of tlm Pamir intersects v.ith the chains of the Iliiaui Ku'h and the 
Kar.ikoraui would lie an impicftant one to. fix iu the gecigrapihy of Central 
-\sia. 

‘•If I can once succeed in cressiug the passes hculing from th.e head of 
Gilgit on to the I’aimr, I stid believe that leaelung the Lake Karakul viil bo 
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a comriaratively easy task, and that here physical difficulties and privations 
will alone have to be .surmounted. Should all go well, }uu may, I think, 
C'-Lint on my beiuo mar the gieat obj.'cc of my re.'eaicli and the termination 
of iny labours about the time of your anniversary meeting next Al.iy. 

“ Arrived at the Karakul, I shall find myself olaceil m a pecii-iar position. 
Alone in the heart of Ceun.d Asia, it will be a subject ot uitich consideration 
whether an attempt should be mahie to return to Iiiiiia througn the iioiitai 
tribes, or the shorter and, perhaps, s ifer w.iy into Ilu-sian Ttirkistan .'hoiiai 
be followed. The hitter would be desirable, since a connected series oi olserva- 
tions, carried on from Booiiji, on the iudiis, across tne Pamir and into the 
basin of the Jaxartes, should secure vaiiiahle scientiric lesults. 

“I will not fail to rejioit the proaress of the expedition as far as is practi- 
cable; but I'ostal communication, even up to Gilgit, is, at this time of the 
year, very difficult. 

“ Jlay I beg yon to be noo'l enough to lemember me kindly to the Council 
of the Geographical Society, whose good wishes tor the success of tlie entciprise 
I feel sure that I have, and 

“• Believe me, my dear Sir, tours very titily, 

“To Sir Pi. ilurchison, “GEonoE "W. HAVw.tr.D, 

“ The Kashmir Government is trying to dissuade me from going vui 
Gilgit, not wishing an Englishmnii to see the exact state of that frontiii. 
The dangers are, I think, exaggerated by the Kashniir offeiah, and 1 iei-1 
Certain that every ohstacie u ill be throuu in the way of piroceeihug beyoii'i 
the Gilgit frontiei. 1 shall nnd it very u ffiiult to tommunicate with tl u 
Yassin or Hunza and Xagar I'eople. Tlie ilahamja has himself toid me that 
only lately the Hunza people have made a rain am: burnt .'■onie of his villages, 
aud aesteidaythe news was received heie that the Ka-hmir commaiidant 1 1 
the Gilgit distiict had caught hall-a-Ciozeii ot the Hunza lulks, had muiilatLii 
them and then killed them, so that reprisals seem certain. It i.s imiossibic 
to say Low an Englishman may be received, or if eve-n they would allow him 
to come on. Even then he might not be allowed to proceed btyoud Ya.-s n 
or Hunza, and thus the prospect of being able to penetiate to the Pamir seeing 
limited. Plowevcr, I sball uiake the attempt; and il nut allowed to go on, er 
even to enter from Gilgit, it will be a sati-fictioii to have tried one's be-t. Hi 
the event of having to turn back, an attempt must be maiie fiom some othi r 
liontier. 1 belie', e that I shall ecentually succeed in the object ol my labours, 
hut it mav take months, uav, ye.trs, to do so. 

I find that is the proper reiideiing of tli'O nortlani ca['ital of the 
Kush Bogie, and not Kashkar, as given on my map. The word was v.ritt'.ii 
out lor me in Tuikistan, and 1 Lave mistaken the (j for j. 

■‘It wouhl be uc'siiable if the eletatioiis, as given on my man, &e , were 
computed by soino one apjioiiited by the Society s Secieraiv. I heiieve tie v 
me all somewhat under the true elevation, and, the boilmg-puint of nater 
liavuig been recuriled, will aiiuut of correct-ou. 

“ By com; utation, acconiing to the tabUs Usod by the Survey Depaitraent, 
I make the follovv'ng to he the true devatioi.s ; — Yarkand, 4070 feet ; Yaiig- 
hissar, 4002 leet : Kashghar, 4.512 feet."’ 

The following paper was then read ; — 
ai Vihlt to Ea'>ier Island, or Itajia-Xui. Lj J. L. P.aiaier, E.stp.. Il.x. 

[ExTK.Ve'TS.] 

Ir will suffice to say that this i.sland is about 12 miles long, Tiv 
4 in its greatest breadth ; in shape like a cocked-hat, its ends liliiffi 
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and high, and there is a tall hill (1100 feet) in its centre. Tliere 
are no trees. In many parts of the island, which is entirely of 
volcanic origin, are craters of large size ; but they have been long 
since extinct, and no tradition of their activit}- remains. I niay 
uiention one or two of them. 

Terano Ivan. This is at the south end. is about a mile in diameter 
at its brim, and about 700 feet deep. The bottom is of bog' and 
sedgy glass ; pools of water are scattered about it. 

Terano Hau, much smaller, and cpiite dry. Here is the cpiariy 
of red tuff, from whence the crowns of the images were dug. 

Otuiti, the Little fiti) Hill (otu), at the north-east end of the 
island. This is very similar to Terano Kau, but smaller. It stand.s 
i.solated in a large plain, and from the grey lava of which its sides 
are composed all the images are made. Near the Teiano ITau is a 
large hill of obsidian, which is capped with .some kind of white 
earth. I tvas not at its summit. All the hills are rounded, and 
the soil on their slopes, which consists of decomposed lava, is very 
fertile. 

The appearance of the natives has been commented on by neatly 
all visitors, especially the early ones. Meiidaiia says many were 
almost white, and had red hair; they weie well-shaped, and of 
such stature that they had much the advantage of the Spaniards, 
iloggewiu (1722) says the samey and so does Cook. The last 
account, sent by a Je.suit missionary (1804 ) to the Siij erior of his 
Order, agiet-s thoroughly: that among rolvnesians they most le- 
scmble the Tlarciue,s.iu islanders ; the features more European in 
tvpo : as a iule,They were slightly copper-eoluuied, but many quite 
white. Three skulls were brought home, two of which are in the 
Jluseum of the Eoyal College of jurgoons. 

In their habits they were all thieves, and distrusted one 
another," savs Frere Eugene ; “ and as the island abounds in grottoes 
and artificial liiuing-places, these were, in consei-]uence of their 
filohiugs, constantly in tequesT.” This disposition lias now (1808 I 
lieen entirely removed by the teaching of the Fathers, as we can 
vurtcli. TTiey .-eem a very good-tempered race, indolent, fond of 
adorning them.selve.s after their own fisliiuii, very dexterous in 
olaitiug grasses and carving wood, which they do with splinters of 
obsidian. 

Their language bas so much altered that it is impossilde to .say 
Avliat it was uiiglnally. We gleaned a good matiy words, generally 
rolvne-ian. In ( 'ook we find tbat tbe l.ttalieitan C)edi-di could 
nijt mLike liim'-eit i'ee.d.ly umUrstoi. d. The lathers told us the 
language was very poor. 
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Tte houses they now live in are much smaller than formei'ly. 
They are .somerhing like a canoe cverser ; a framework of sticks 
made, and on this grass is thatched. A fair-sized house now is 
30 feet long by 12 or 14 broad, and high. But they 2'JiJ 
feet long ; and those used for their assemblings, dancing', and choial 
purposes, were raised on low stone walls, mi which thatching 
ivas arched. The hou'e is windowless ; no hearth nor fire : one 
aperture in the side, of about IS to 20 inches scpaare ; this is closed 
bv a net, to exclude the fowls. As the natives pack pretty closely 
in these, the heat and smell are indescribable. 

Befoie the missionaries caine the.'e peoide 1 elievcd in me tied, a 
spirit, from whom and by whom they were made from the earth, 
not as a pot or image, but as a plant; that they weie his childicn, 
but that there was no female deity. They did not w, r.sliip images, 
although they had plenty of little wooden ones, which they hung- 
up in their dwellings. Xor were the giant images, se n to he men- 
tioned, objects of worship. Tahon. for persms. as well as ralnii, for 
possessions and crop.s, were in full force, as in the other islands. 

In burying their dead, all that was dciue tvas to .sw.itlie the 
coipse in a hale of grass and sedge, and lay it on the cemetery plat- 
form. with its head to the sea. each tribe having its own platform. 
They, for this reason, dislike Lhristian Intiial ; and just before our 
visit (1838) a woman, whose child h<nl been bniied. rose at night, 
exhumed the body, and deposited it on the platform of the tiibe. 
which was some 2 leagues distant. All the suivivurs of ihese 
people notv are massed at Angaroa. 

e were not able to find out much of their historv or their tradi- 
tions, for many reasons. All we k-ariit fr<.>m the .Jesuit Fathers wa.s 
that it was a cunent belief tliat many centuries ago a huge luio-ra- 
tion took place from Oparo ( Bapa-iti ) hitherward.s ; that the chief 
or king was called Too-k(.io-i-oo ; that for .some time he lived at 
tjtuiti. and caused the image.s to he made: that snli'eipiciuly he 
went to reside at the Hare-maia, at tlie Terauo Kan : that tlie 
images followed him of their own accoid, walking hv niel:: : that 
some went upon the platforms, others w-ere left on the road, wheie 
now they can he seen; that at his death he disappeared from c-firth 
in the form of a butterfly (called puntpiiru), and the small people 
now call, on seeing these iii'eets, which are not very common, 

Tookooioo I Tookooioo ! There is no hint a.s to his leappeaiance. 
From this migratiim the island is called llapaiiui. Oparo is distant 
above 1900 miles due west. 

I must now speak of the rem.ains, which appaieiitly have been 
made by a race passed away, although it is possible that these 
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people may have partially eontiisnecl their construction and fabri- 
cation. Those of the most modem date are the tvooden “ household 
idols,” though not idols, really lares or teiaphim. 

These are very various, many peculiarly grotesque ; some I saw 
of immense age, some made only a few months. IVith regard to 
those which are carved in human shape, they ate generally of un- 
doubted male sex, and give the impiession of a human body when 
flayed. They are a foot or more in length, made td’ a dark compact 
wood fToromiro, an Edicardsia ) ; the profile stiongdy aquiline, the lips 
apart, so as to give a grin : obsidian eye-balls : a small tnft on the 
chin : the ears with long, dilated lobes; the figure a little bowed : 
arms by the side, and the hands flat on the side of the thighs. They 
are very well carved. The female figure.s are ruder and flatter, ns 
well a.s larger in size : a small tnfc on the chin abso ; the attitude 
that of a pancake Yenns de jlediei. Lizards, sharks, fowls, and 
other things were also carved ; some are in the possession of the 
Eev. IVm. Dearden. 

On the heads of the male images are carved, in very low relief, the 
most peculiar figme.s, evidently myihic ; sometimes a double-headed 
biid, or a fish, or a monkey, or lizard, or some figures in which 
cannot be recognised a likeness to anything. 1 saw but one female 
figure thus adorned. Ahhutigh they still carve them. I believe 
that the present people ate not aware of the myths they repre- 
sent ; we could not fi.tid it out. These Lans weie not worshipped. 

The next remains which are of tlie greatest age are the sculptured 
stones on the brink of sea-clifl’s at the Teraiiij Kan ; they are at the 
part where the last lava-stieam issued, and n<,iw overlook the sea. 
The blocks are of various sizes, cawed i:i ,sitn with rude Tortoise- 
form, or have odd faces made on them. The vervain-bushes and 
grass much obscure them : and I was much pressed for time, and my 
visit was at that most nnfavonrable time midday, or I should have 
been able to trace and sketch many more than I have been able to 
do. They are very worthy of study. 

(dose to the blocks, in irregular rows, are a number, say eighty 
or more, of houses, of great age, now not used, and mostly in capital 
preservation. 

Each hoitse is oblong oval, built of irregular flat pieces of stone : 
the walls ri-^e to about .ai feet, the door being in the side, as in 
the present grass ones, and of the .same size, alway.s toii-ards the .sea, 
flu inches. The walls aie very thick. .5 feet at least, which makes 
the entrance quite a pass.ige : on entering are found for the side 
walls slabs, say 4 feet high, and not so broad, ranged upright ; above 
these, small thin slabs were ranged like tiles overlapping, and so 
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”-radually arching till the roof was ahle to be spanned over by long 
thill slabs of 5 or di- feet. The roofing slabs being not more than G 
indies thick and 2 feet wide. The ititeiior. or Big Hall, would be 
in dimension. 16 paces long, by 5 wide, and fully 61 feet high under 
the centre slab. 

The passage or door leading to it was paved with thin slabs, and 
under these was a kind of blind diain, which extended to the 
distance of about 6 feet outside, and there also was covered with 
flat slabs, its dimensions being still those of the passage : it was 
carefully built, scpiared, and terminated abruptly and squarely. 

In these drains I was informed the dead men { lieaha, victims) 
were kept till required for the feasts. 

Outside this Big Hall, and at right angles to it. were smaller 
chambers ; these did not usually communicate with it, but had 
special doors from the outside. I was told they were generally 
used as women's apartments. 

The upright slabs uhich formed the wall of the Hall, and the 
roofing slabs, were painted in red, black, and white, with all kinds 
of figures and devices : some were like geometric figures, or rapas. 
iirhanus. Eronie, fices, bird.s, Iliki Naii, and other fignre.s. Among 
these mitral paintings were rude tracings of sheey>, horses, and ships 
vith ratlines to the rigging. These were all very new, and have 
misled some to the impie.ssion that the structures weie equally 
lecent. There was no apparent pavement in the Big Hull, and in 
many of them a great quantity of small univalves like peiiwinklc-s 
was found. 

It was in one of these, the mo.?t south-westerly, that the Image 
Iloa-haka-mina-Ia was found and removed. It was but a small 
hou.se about 20 feet across, and two chambers communicated inside 
with it, no painting on the slabs could I trace, the doors weie 
always towards the sea. Wo inquired, but were all told that in no 
other house was there another image. 

The Bapakoo. or cemetery, in a ten ace or plarfo’m. generallv 
near the sea, made of tlie rolled sea-stones, fu-ed se.iwaids bv a 
strong wall made of largo iiregulaily squ.ire st aie'. fitted together 
without cement ; the ends of this terrace aie whitened. These 
Tel races are about 100 yards long: one or two were found without 
the facing- wall, — they weie probahly unfinished. 

There were a few inland, but I have no notes of them, except 
that on the flunk of the Terano Kan. leading from Wiuipoo, theie 
was a moated enclosure, and at one side of it a I'aised terrace, over- 
grown with Turf and gi-a.Ss, yet, we were t-dd, a papakoo. and near it 
a small tiunk image, like Hoa-huva. tiuee-l'ouiths buried in the soil. 
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]\']iei'e there ■n-as a soliraiy small image, we were led to infer a 
papakoo had existed ; as to Hoa-hava, we were told, Many, mar.y 
dead round about ! 

The square structures used fur sepulture I noticed under the 
head of houses, they were whitened, and I could not learn for what 
individuals in especial they were used. 

I must now describe the images, d:c., the platfouns on which 
they stood, with the pieculiarities found in their neighbourln "od. as 
no images stciod on the papakoo in a like manner ; and to begin 
with the platforms. 

These structures can be seen on nearly every headland, and. as a 
rule, thej' are at no g’.eat distance from the sea ; being built on the 
slojiiug land, the sea-front is always taller than that which looks 
landwa'ds. They are variable in size, sometimes very huge. and. to 
give an idea of them, I had better perhaps describe a very fine one 
which is on the coast, half-way between Winipoo and Otitui : I 
liave Usually called it the fifteen-image platform. 

Seawards, just where the ground becomes broken as it nears the 
cliffs, is built a very stout wall. The height of this is now veiy 
much ob'Cured in conseqtience of rubbi.sh, broken images which 
have been toppled over, and vegetable growth, as reeds, d:e. ; but 
it seems about 7 or 8 yards. The stones, which are laige, aie 
irregular both in size and .-hape, though more or less four-sided, and 
some fully 6 feet in length, unhewn, and fitted together without 
cement or mortar, but with gieat e.vactness. 

This wall is built flat ami level at the top, and is about 30 feet 
broad, by 100 paces long. s(piart-el ar each end ; parallel to the sea- 
shore in its direction. This constituted, in fact, the platform, on 
which were thin slabs which served as pedestals for the images. 

Landwards, it seemed to be not much more than a yaid high, and 
on this side also was much dilapidated, especially about the centre. 

Before it, in this direction, wa.s a smooth spr.ee or terrace, of tin- 
same length as the pl.itform. but of four times its breadth, at least ; 
and this terminated in front by a low facade or step, iiuilt of . stone 
and about as high as that of the platform seemed to be from the same 
paint of view. The terrace .slojied gently to this stej?, and the emhs 
were built srpuire and raised above the adjoining giomid, so as t'> 
join the ends of the platfoim. The image platform was strewn 
with bones in all directions. They were A'eiy old and weather- 
worn. but bore no marks ot fire on them. The images had l>een 
thrown down in vaiious diiections, and uere all moie or less miiTi- 
lated. 

The debris prevcnool my being able to see if there avas any ervj : 
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under these images, or in the platform, as at Winipoo. and the 
ojiening'S must have been either at the ends of the platform or in its 
sea-front. I think, if any exist. 

At a little distance fiom the low terrace, and somewhat near the 
centre line, was a red pillar or cylinder of red tuft’, standing on an 
area paved with large smooth sea-worn stones. This pillar stood 
on a low pede.stal slab of the .same material as itself. 

It was about 6 feet high, and as much in diameter; its top was 
liat and was cut away a little on each side, so as to make a step or 
shelf. On it I found two skulls very much perished, which, fmm 
the dentition, I judged to be of youths 12 or 14 years old. The 
faces of the.se sktills were directed towards the platform. 

Again, in a direct line landwaids, and at about SO or 100 yarj.s 
from this, is one of the low, slanting, saddle-topped pillar. s used fur 
cremation. It is of red tuff also, but only -ii or; 5 feet high; as 
there is a very fine one at Winipoo, I append its desciiptiou. 

On a paved area, similar to that of the Altar (?), is a pillar of red 
tuff, in height Si to SJ feet and di feet .square. The top projects 
fuiward.s. and ends in two horns with a saddle-shaped notch cut 
deeply between them. E.ich hem had a face traced on it, in very 
low relief : but that to tbe nortb-west has crumbled away. The 
projecting part is indicated as low as the breast, lower down a 
round projecting navel is maiked. and jii.st above, where the pillar 
joins the area, the fingoio are sculptured flat aiid clasping the hips, 
as in the images. 

Vi'e were told victims (heaha ) were burnt here ; at the foot of 
one pillar we found many burnt hones. 

The images are now all thrown down. In no place, we weie 
assured, is one on its platform. They are very luimerous. even to 
hundreds. In my walk to Otuiti I began to count, but found them 
so plentiful as to render it lost time. 

They aie made of but one mateiial. a grey compact lava { Tiacbvte'l. 
found in the crater of Otuiti ; and there is a distinct elah/ for them 
t(_i be taken out bv, so to say ; and imperfect ones are found. Iti 
foim they are ti links, terminating at the hips, the arms close to 
the -side, the hands .sculptured in low jelief and clasping the hips. 

They arc flatter than the natuial body. 4 he longest I measured, 
14 feet: the usual size l.Ii to 38. The smallest, as Hoa-hava. 44 or 
■j feet; and these were more houlder-.'-h.aped. The head is very fl.it, 
the top of the ffirehead cut off level, .so a.s to allow a crown to bo 
put on. This was not d<jne till the iruage was on its platform. 

In the giant images founil outside the crater of <)tniti, the head 
seemed to project before the line of the trunk, which I did nut 
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observe in any otbers. Tbe&e Avere of tlie largest size ; tbe Lead 
and neck measured full 20 feet. IMany of them veie uprigLt, em- 
bedded in the soil, and vere those in the best piesei vatiun. Those 
inside the crater vere also of great size, and very veather-vorn ; 
they seemed to differ a little in profile, and also To be the oldest in 
the island of those I saw. 

The face is square, massive, and sternly disdainful in expression, 
the aspect always upwards. The peculiar feature is the exeessivo 
shortness of the upper lip or tlie upthrusting of the lower one. which 
Avould produce the same effect.- (This gesture is now and then .seen 
in the present race.) 

The eye-sockets are deep, close nndor the brow ; and. as far as 
we could make out, eyeballs of obsidian were inserted, but wo 
were not fortunate enough to find any. The nose broad, nostnls 
expanded. The profile, I have said, varied a little in varioiis 
images. The ears were sculptuied always with very long pendant 
lohes. 

The beautifully perfect one, Hoa-haka-nana la (each has its 
name), which is now in the Biitish Museum, was found in the .stone 
house called Tau-ra-re-gna, at the Teiano Kau. It is elaborarelA- 
traced over the back and head with rapas and birds, two of which 
much resemble the apteryx. It was also coloured red and white, 
but this colour was washed off in its transit to the Tojiu:'. It.s 
height is about 8 feet, and weight 4 tons. It was found buried 
waist-deep in the ground, had no crotvn, its face turned from the 
.sea, as those of all the others were. 

It was the only imago under cover, though some idea has been 
that there were some submerged in a cave. e believe that this 
was entertained by misconception of some mural paintings found 
in one. 

The crowns rHau) which AA-ere put on these images are made 
of red tuff found in the Terano Ilan crater, down tlie outer 
slope of which Avere as many as thirty Avaiting fur remoA-ai to tiie 
A-avious platforms. The largest J measured Avas lOt feet in 
diameter. In shape they are short truncated cones, or neaily 
cylindrieal. 

In the coast- track hotli to Otuiti from Winipoo and fi’om 
Anakena. many of these images Avere found .on either side of the 
AvaA’ ; but on the mid-island track I passed but two or three. 
The.se Avere all veiy large, — 24 to .'33 feet. They all lie face doAvn- 
Avard.s. 

The number on each platfomi is very variable, nor are they of 
uniform size on the s.une platform : at one ('the north-east ) end 
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of the fifteen-image platform, some five are quite dwaifs in compa- 
ri.'On to the rest. They all faced landwards, when in position. 

The implement used in carving the.se was a lung houlder-jiehhle, 
in shape .somewhat like a large lolling-pin or ineisor-tooth, with an 
edge p'lodnced hy chipping and then riihhing down with oksidian- 
dn.st. There was hnr one seen : it is now. T helieve. in the Briti.sli 
rvinseiim. It was given hy the Fathers to Commodore Powell. Its 
name was Tingi-tingi. 

Our argument in favour of the images being the work of a former 
race is this same lack of chisels. 

The paper will he piihlished entire in the ‘ Journal," Tol. xl. 

The ri’.E.'irmxi said that Air. PalmcT dc.'cril.ed the i.slaiid in su sraphic 
a manner t'cat all vho had listened to the japcr inu't he willim: t'l 
return their hest thanks to him. The g aantic monuments, specimens 
of which have Ijceu placed in the Eiidsh Aluseuin, open out a large field 
ot imitiiry. How is it tii.u tiiis little island., oniy 12 miles ly 4. contains 
these immense statues? They seemed to pant to former times, and to a 
piowerful people. 

Air. C. AI.tKKH.VM saidl, in reflectinc: tpon the oi:gdi of the civilization of 
Peru, one naturally tnnis fin-t to tlic east, for it is almo't certain that the 
Peruvians ha'i no conanunication with any civilization on the American conti- 
nent to the north, eirher with the Aluvscas or with Alexico. He had always 
looked to find some stepi'ing-stone hywli.cli the Peruvians might have reached 
the west coast of America from Asia, and it now struck him that it was possih'o 
Paster Island was such a steppnng-stone. Ca[tain Cook in his account merely 
conveied the idea that there weie six or seven images on one plat- 
lorm, but now Air. Painter had informed tlieiii that theie are many htindieds 
scattered over the island. He tliouglit it was im; OsSib'.e to suppose that 
any } eople permanently istiblcshed there would have been in the habit of con- 
.structiiig these gigantic works. It might have been that, ages ago, when the 
route was first found out, migrations continued year alter year, and people 
airiving on this island, and fimiing the monuments of their comrades' presence, 
continued the- works. (If course this was but sp'i cidation, but it is .strength- 
ened by wliat ns known of Peru. In that countiy there were two distinct 
civilizations, of different origin; one the Quieliua, the other the Aymara, near 
the lake of Titicaca. Tlie Qniehtia works con-.i^t ol walls and slabs of masonry, 
but with no c.tning of any descrip.tion, beyond a lew representations of ser- 
pents in relief. The Aymam works, on the contnary, aie covered with iniagcs 
and sculptures of various kinds. 'Jhese aie tound especially on the islands of 
the Lake Titic.iea, and ui the ruins of the city of Tialiuauota, at its Miiuheru end. 
AVheii the Sp.iii.anis conqi.cred the count' j’ there wen- at Tiahiianoea ruins of 
platforms siiinlar to tho.se on Easter Lslaiid, u[ on which were statue.s also 
resembling, to a Ceitain extent, those ot Ea-ter Island. They repiesented 
giants with enormous ears, ami with crowns on tlieir liead--, or conical cajis. 
There, however, the resemb'lance appeared to eml, fur the Aymara images were 
veiyoinate. Curves (jr circie-' ran around the uppier parts ot the caps, and 
circles of human head.', were pilaced just aliove the foieheads. The eais bad 
long picmlaats ending in human heads, and thc'o were also curves running 
from the corner ot the eye and terminatiiiu in serpents cr,awlin 2 all round the 
neck. Some had necklaces ijf human hea'ls. (Ine of tlm old Si'aniards who 
visited the ruins says that the images were not confined to the platforms, but 
were “ maiching all about the country," and through the livers, in vast quan- 
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titit.-;. It was im; 03^;lile not to te struck with the resenihlance hetween tlitsc' 
remains and thuse on Easter Island. Acu.sta infnims IH that the Pei uviaus 
ivcre in the habit .jf .si ndino boats to ceitain islands, but that is all that is 
known of their navia.ition. jlr. Palmer hal told huii. that further to the 
eastward, oii Malden Island, between Tahiti and the sandwich IsLinds, a 
masonry ]Iatfo:m has been found under the uiia-.o -omewhat resemblina this., 
of Easter Island. This was another ind.ication of the direction which the peni- 
viau.s muht have t:i ten. He lookeil upon it as peifectly clear that the piesei.t 
iiihahitants of East' r Islatid are .siinplr rolynesians, although the vi-cabulaiy 
of the island has not y^t hceii collected to any nreat extent, and that they can- 
nct beloiia to the race that erected these euoimous wuiks. As it was diificr.lt 
to say w hat i.tuiil er or years it had taken to accuniulate the nuauo found a’’ ove 
these masonry platfoims, he thought L'aitaiii Peacock mi_ht be ai'le lo give 
some information on thi' foiut. 

Captain Phacuck said, in some laarts of the Chincha Islands he Iiad found 
the guano 120 feet deep. He had examined some cd it, cut into inch culics tioiu 
the lower portions, wiih a microscope, and lotind the layers very distinct, one 
above the other, like the leaves of a hook, and he had calculated, troni what 
he considered twenty-four lioiirs' deposit, that four thous.ind years must have 
been ocoiipiedi in acciuiiulating the uuano to a depth of 120 feet, but of couise 
this was to a certain extent a s]iecnlative tlieory. 

Mr. P. P. Blith said, he visited Easter Island in 1826. The pccile were a 
very fine race, and he was delighted to hear that missionaries have been tlieio, 
and have succeedeil in somewhat ameliorating their condition. They did not 
lesemble the people of Tahiti, being perfectly white. The island is fai too 
small for thern. anoi ling no room for an inorea.se or population. 

Admnal Belcher i-a:d, iii 182.1 he visited the island in the 
Thirty-sis person.s Landed, and, at first, it appeared as though they would 1 e 
received m a most friendly uay; hut, v. hen the first lieutenant began to dis- 
tribute his presents, the names were dissatisfie<l. and hecan to throw stones. 
The landing party were driven oft’, many of them being severely wounded. 
The women ol the M.irquesas Islands are reputed to tci the finest in tlio 
Pacific, but tho-e of E.ister Isimd sui'iass ttiem. The men are of mucii 
■greater stature than the Peruvi.an.s. Trrrace.s, similar to those on Easter 
Island, are found in Tahiti, and several of the low isiand.s of the Pacific. 
They are cut vith remaikablc aeeuract', some of the stouts hc-ing Horn 4 itet 
to 5 feet long, 16 inches iii depth, and 18 inches wide.* The orn.iments wo: ii 
by the native.s of Easter Island are jirecisely similar to tho'O worn by ti e 
natives of New Guinea. He met with some natives on one island who h.ui 
been driven there out of their course. They li.td intended to go west, but haft 
been driven to the soiitli-e.ast. It was not, therefore, uiqrolable that some 
might have been driven to E.ister Lsland Irom Tahiti, in their double canois, 
which are about 80 feet long. The language of the island is also totally di’ttercnt 
from that of Peru. It is the laiigua-ge of the whole of the Sandwich Islands, 
or South Sea group, and is also the langu.ngeof Xew Zealand. It was, therefoi-'c, 
l erfectly useless to Imk to Peru as their ongin. Figures somewhat similar to 
those which had been described continue uom I'erii up to Dec ring's t'traits. Some 


* Extract from journal : — 

“Eleven steps of 5 Ret 4 inches bv 3 feet 9 inches, each stone squared, making 
the perpendicular height to be 44 feet: lower stones, 3 feet ; length at base, 240 
feet external measurement': width. 78 feet; height. 44 feet. This imme:ise 
structure is raised on a rocky, pased, basaltic base — blocks of first course 4 feet rt 
inches by 2 in height. Two inches w-ithin this course. '3 tons of stone rounded bv 
attrition : beach or torrent), but squared on the longest sides, leaving the projecting 
ends convex. All the angular outlines were of worked coral slabs, and exhibited 
a white glaring mass. The summit had images, but of small size.” 
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in Britiili Columbia are most bc-autifully cut and engraved, Laving rather an 
Egyptian than any other form. 

Ivlr. A. W. Feanks said the tradition of the Easter Islanders seemed to 
point to one of the islands oi Polynesia as their origin. This tj^uestiou 
must, to a great extent, 'be settled by nautical observations as to direc- 
tions of currents, &c. The natives themselves say they came irom Oparo, 
one of the Austral Islands. IVith reaard to the orinin of the stone 
images, it seemed to him tuat the small wooden figures, which aie still made 
and sold to visitors, bear a ceitahi similarity to the stone images, which would 
scarcely exist if the present mhaVitauts were not intimately connected with the 
race that formed the earlier statues. The modern images show the same 
I'C'Ctiliarities in the eais, as well as in the piojectmg bones of the ankles 
and VTists. In all alike certain parts are lett in high relief, while 
other equally prominent pans of the scrucmie are not exhibited. There 
is a similarity, too, in the peculiar way ot drawing the back-bone. One 
of the large images has on its back repiresenrations of three of tlie little 
dancing-paddles or clnbs which, are still used by the natives in then- 
dances. The inlaying of the eye-balls with obsidian, too, is charac- 
teristic both of the wooden and the stone figures. Ail these little points 
of resemblance led him to the conclusion that all the figures were the work- 
manship of the same race, though, no doubt, there was a considerable difl’erence 
of time between them. There has been a considerable change in the style of 
art in the island since the days of Capaain Cook. The attenuated wooden 
figures alluded to by Mr. Palmer are of recent date ; those of the times of 
Captain Cook are plumper, without such excessively projecting noses. As, 
then, a change has taken place in modern times, it is not improbable that 
pu'eviously a change had occnrrpil sufficient to account for the dirierence between 
the wooden figures and the stone ones. The Islanders themselves say that 
the statues vere those of chiefs; it so, this would resemble the pu-actice iu 
Sandwich and other islamls cf' the Pacific, stone being substituted lor wood. 
The difference of material miaht lie accounted for by the .scarcity of wood in 
Easter Island, there being no forest trees there of sufficient size fur the purpose. 

Admiral Eelchek said, the figures aud oniameuts l.^rought off' to the boats 
in 1625 were entirely of stone. When the landing-party would not puirchase 
them they were thrown into the boats, and on the seamen casting them over- 
board the women dived instantly and recovered them before they reached the 
bottom. 

Sir GeoeCtE Geet said his views coincided with those of Mr. Franks. The 
Mew Zealanders, like all the Polynesian races, have a peculiar facility in the 
art of carviug, and they delight to piactise it. They are rather an idle people, 
and like to occupy themselves in carving or making nets, or other enipiloy- 
ments of that kind, during which they can talk and feast. The Mew Zea- 
landers carve imaaes m wood, extremely like those on Easter Island, for the 
piiiri ose of commeiuoratina their ancestors, and they give to them the names 
of their foretathers. The Polynesians are also an exceedinetPr imitative and 
jealous people: anythin^ that one chief pMjssesses otlieis must piussess als<j. 
It they can piossiljly obtain tliem. There is in Mew Zealauil a trailitiun among 
the natives that m the country from which they came ormmally the people 
carved in stone, and he (Sir Gcorue Ui-rey) had lu his piossession a small stone 
image of a kind of reel basalt, a sort ot stone which is nut known to exist on 
tue island, and it was siippp-osed to have been biought here fiuiii the original 
comitre'. He had also seen a stone image there, which was considercei ex- 
tremely sacreel, about 4 feet high. He thought it was extremely easy to account 
lor the images on Easter Island, if the iuhahitants had for centuries been 
Polynesians. If onlv- eight or ten images weie mad" in that number of years, 
a very few centuries would suffice to cover the island with them. If the 
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■wooden images of XTew Zealand had not dec.ayed there would be hun- 
dreds of thousands of them by this time. Most probably there are at present 
as many as a hundred thousand there of wood. The language, too, of Easter 
Island is distinctly a Polynesian language. But on this point a difficulty arises 
about Peru, for “ Titicaca,” the name of the lake which Mr. Markham alluded 
to, is a Polynesian word.* 

Mr. AIarkham. It means the rock of lead. 

Sir George Grey said it would not mean that in a Polynesian language. 
However, he felt ooiiMiiced that the imauts were the woik ot a Polynesian 
race, andi what he had heard from Admiial Belcher confirmed tiiat view. 

The President said he was to a great extent coiivinccd by the reasoning 
that had been opposed to the Peiuvian theoiy. He certainly was astonished 
that in this small island such woudtiful woiks had been catritd out. Still 
the material of which the large images are made is .so triable and easily 
worked, that the difficulty of forming them would probably he even less than 
it wood had been useel. 

IMr. P.vLiiFK said., he f.jund the people the most happy in the world. Nothing 
could exceed their joy at seeing the strangers. They danced about and wel- 
comed them just like pec dogs. Theie are now only about 900 there, of 
w oni Sifi.t are women, and they are raimiiy dying out. They were living on 
h.ilf a rat a day when he was theie. They Would not tveik ; it tvas much 
easier to sit down and k>ok at anything that -was going on. There appeared 
to he plenty of fowls on the ishuv'l, hut he never .saw one cooked, and the 
]'io[ile do not care tibout eggs. Sitice the raid niaue 115011 them by the Peru- 
vians, they Lave all h\ed near Cook's P/ay, and there they seem to be com- 
placently waiting their doom. They have been entirely cured of thieving. 
A very few years ago they filched like all the other Polynesians, hut now 
they never think of touching anything that does not belong to them without 
permission. When they weie allowed to take some pieces of soiled paper, 
tliey ran and washed it in sea-water, showing what impiession they had of it. 
They were very good people indeed. 


Sixth Meeting, Fdintary Hth, 1870. 

SiE EODEEICK I. MUECHISOX, Bart., k.c.b., President, in 

the Chair. 

Presentatioxs. — Dr. Wm. H. Cohill ; It. G. Clements, Esq. 

EuEcrioxs. — Mev. Thomas H. Braiiu, d.d. ; John Edward Dawson, 
Esq. ; Edward Hiitehias, Esq. ; James Irvine, Esq. ; Mark Henry 
L'lrhersteen, Esq., ji.d., &c. ; Joseq>h Moore, Esq.; Commander Noel 
Osborn, R.X.; James Nishet Bohertson, Esq.; Joseph Starliny, Esq.; 
Henry Stillwell, Esq., ji.d. ; Charles Slenniny, Esq.; John Wilton, 
Esq., M.D. 


* Since the Meeting, Sir George Grey has informed the Editor that an account 
of stone platforms and chambers, analogous to those of Easter Island, has been 
given by Captain J. Vine Hall, in a Memoir on the Island of Rapa or Oparo, pub- 
lished in the ■ Trai.S-iCiiuns and Proceedings of the New Zealand Institute,’ vol. i. 
p. 1-J8. This is important, in connexion ■with the tradition of the present inha- 
bitants of their migration from Oparo. 
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Accessions to the Library from January 24th to February 
14th. — ‘ Marocco, 1814.’ By J. G. Jackson. Third Edition. Pur- 
chased. Murray’s ‘ Handbook for Spain.’ By E. Ford. 1869. 
Purchased. ‘ The Native Eaces of Eussia Illustrated ’ (in Eussian). 
Donor, "W. Egerton Hubbard, Esq. ‘ Les Hindous.’ Par F. Balta- 
zard Solvyns. Paris, 1808-1811. Donor, C. Holte Bracebridge, 
Esq. ‘ Spain to the Sahara.’ By M. B. Edwards. 1868. Purchased. 
‘ Two Years in Ava, 1824-26.’ Purchased. ‘Winter Tour in Spain, 
1868.’ Purchased. ‘Eoughing it in Crete, 1808.’ By J. E. St. H. 
Skinner. Purchased. ‘ Eambles in the Deserts of Sjuia, 1864.’ 
Purchased. ‘ Life of Las Casas.’ By A. Helps. 1868. Purchased. 
‘Japan, 1869.’ By E. P. Elmhirst and E. M. Jephson. Pur- 
chased. ‘ A Tear in Sweden.’ By H. Marryat. 1862. Purchased. 
‘ Euined Cities within Numidian and Carthagenian Territories.’ 
By N. Davis. ‘ The Levant, the Black Sea. and the Danube.’ By 
A. Arnold. 2 vols. 1868. Purchased. ‘ Victoria, 1864.’ By W. 
M’estgarth. Purchased. Siebold’s ‘Nippon.’ 6 vols. Leyden, 
1852. Purchased. ‘A Fortnight in Egypt, 1869.’ By Sir F. 
Arrow. Donor, the author. 

The following paper was read : — 

On the Bunn of Cutch, and Neighbouring Begion. By Sir H. Bartle 
E. FrERE, K.C.B., &c. 

[Abstract.] 

The author commenced by defining the region he was about to 
describe, as a broad belt of country lying between the Indus on the 
west and the Aiivalli Mountains on the east, and extending from 
the foot of the Himalaya to the Peninsula of Cutch on the Indian 
Ocean; the length was about 600 miles, and its breadth varied 
from 100 to 150 miles. The southern portion was formed by the 
singular tract of country called the Eunn of Cutch, which for ms 
a level plain 150 miles in length, lying a little lower than the 
region around it, and distinguished by the total absence of vegeta- 
tion. It forms, during the greater part of the year, a plain of firm 
sand, saturated with salt, on which the hoofs of horses and camels 
in passing make scarcely any impression. It is so level that a mo- 
derate rainfall remains like a vast slop on the surface, and is blown 
about by the wind until it evaporates. During the south-west mon- 
soon, however, the high tides flow into it and meeting heavy land- 
floods brought down by the Eiver Loonee, cover it with water to the 
depth of one or two feet. Travellers and caravans pass over it, but 
travellers without a guide aie sometimes lost, for there are absolutely 
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no landmarks ; the danger is somewhat lessened on the side of the 
hills of Cutch by a beacon-fire, which is regularly lighted by a Mo- 
hammedan family there settled, to whom has descended the religions 
dnty of thus guiding the wandering traveller over this desolate 
waste. The surface remains damp even in the driest season, and 
the soil never pulverises. Mirage and other surprising atmospheric 
phenomena are common in this singular district. Xorth of the 
Eunn, the desert waterless tract is called the Thurr. The whole 
region slopes very gradually from the sub-Himalayan ranges, be- 
tween the Jumna and the Sutlej, towards the south-west. The 
rivers descending from these lower ranges disappear as they advance 
into the desert, and none of them reaches the Indus. The Thurr is 
covered with a constant succession of sandy ridges, rising as high as 
200 feet above the valleys, and the aspect of the country is like that 
of a billowy ocean converted into sand. In districts where rain falls, 
and where the inhabitants have dug wells, some of which are SOO 
feet deep, there are cultivation and settlements ; but the soil is 
throughout Bandy, and not a stone can be found, that is not imported, 
over the whole region. Those parts, chiefly on the eastern and 
western borders, where a hard level jtlain e.^ists as a basis whence 
rise the abrupt sandhills, are called the *• Put.’’ Sir Battle believed 
that these three native terms of “ Eunn,” “ Thurr,” and “ Put ” 
might be adopted in physical geography, and used in future maps 
of Cutch and Sind, as denoting varieties of plain which are totally 
unlike savannah, prairie, steppe, pampa. or any other description 
of land-surface known in the world. The Thurr presents a great 
obstacle to communication between the countries lying to the east and 
west of it. Travellers in attempting to cross it are subject to sudden 
death, not only from the effects of sunstroke, but from some peculiar 
condition of the atmosphere connected with the intense heat and 
the nature of the soil, like sunstroke in effect, but not caused by the 
sun, as instances are known of the fatal attacks occurring after sunset. 
The Eunn of Cutch and region to the north of it are much subject to 
volcanic disturbance. The great earthquake of 1S19 is still remem- 
bered by the inhabitants ; it was described by Sir Alexander (then 
Lieutenant) Bums, in an admirable paper on the Indus, read before 
the Eoyal Geographical Society in 1833, from which Sir Charles Lyell 
drew most of his facts regarding the geology of this strange region- 
But a more important feature is the great frequency of slight shocks 
or tremors, and Sir Bartle was inclined to attribute the singular 
levelness of the salt-plain of Cutch to these vibrations. During 
earthquakes, mounds are thrown up, some of which are 10 or 12 
miles in length, and of considerable height. These mounds are 
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formed, Sir Bartle believed, by a crack or 'fi.^sure of tbe biu'face at 
right angles to tbe diiection of tbe earthquake wave, one lip of tbe 
fissure being tilted up and overlapping tbe other, so as to form a 
ridge. Small craters and hillocks of ejected sand are sometimes 
foimed on tbe surface of tbe Eunn, which afterwards subside again 
to tbe level of the plain. Dry beds of rivers are traceable through- 
out tbe desert tract to the north. After describing further earth- 
quake phenomena, tbe climate, productions, and tbe ruined cities of 
tbe Desert and its borders. Sir Battle gave some very interesting 
details of tbe present inhabitants. Tbe Thiirr, he said, from tbe 
difficulties of access, bad been for centuries tbe place of refuge to 
remnants of variutts races and nations who bad invaded or succumbed 
to the fortunes of war in Hindostan. Heie are still to be met speci- 
mens of the wild Bbeehs who claim to be the autocthones, and 
whose blood is essential to ratify every solemn ceremony of the 
Eajpoot dynasties; Coolies, who are anteiiur to tbe earliest Hindoo 
immigrants; Jats. who are said to be of Scythian origin, and wbo 
are hardly ever known to forsake their ancestral oecupa^on as 
breeders of cattle. Hindoos of evciy tribe and ctlste are hero 
found, and many representatives of later immigrations, — Belooches, 
Afghans, Kurds, Arabs, and even Turcomans. One tribe of Eaj- 
puots in the Desert, the Sodas, retain their primitive custom 
biinging up all their female children, and, in consequence, all the 
chiefs in Eajpootana, where female infanticide bad become esta- 
blished, have bad for ages to take their wives from tbe bumble 
Soda settlements. Tbe poor Soda chiefs have, therefore, powerful 
connexions among their wealthy sons-in-law', and although they 
often pay a round of visits among them, they are said never to 
exchange their lives of freedom and simplicity in tbe desert fur tbe 
palaces of Eajpootana. 

This paper will be printed entire in the ‘ Journal,’ vol. xl. 

The PeesIdext, after thanking Sir Bartle Frere in the name of the Society, 
said, he always liked tu connect geolury with geoeraphy, and thtreldre he was 
pleased that tiie region around Cutch had been dealt with geoloaically in the 
paper. Ao doubt the formation of the great desert and the Hunii had been 
ascribed to true causes; but tiicse womlertul pbenomena of hills, 200 feet or 
300 feet high, having lieen thrown up, and towns destroyed, by earthquakes, 
were not to be compared with Ml.at must have occurred in ancient times, when 
tue sea and the laud changed pluc^.-. by bundreiis ol feet at a time. He would 
not admit that any number ot those smaller movements which have pro- 
duced changes in modern times could have wrought the great efiects of ancient 
days. 

Lord X.vriEP. said he personally knew how much Sir Bartle Frere's know- 
led'se and love of the people in the Bombay Presidency Lad enabled him to 
devise plans for the improvement of the country he had described in the paper. 
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If those plans Im.l Been carried out, a very great change 'sronld have been 
effected on the borders of that desert country. 

Mr. George Campbell said he had a very intimate knowledge of the 
country between the Jumna and the Sutlej, and took an interest in the lost 
Pdver Suraswati ; for, when lie was a young man, he resided on its banks. 
The situation of the upper part of the river is beyond doubt, but the further 
course is unknown, and he liad liojied that Sir liartle Frere would have sug- 
gested some probable direction which it took. Although the livers in the dis- 
trict seem very much puzzled where to so, they have no doubt on one point — 
they all trend towar.ls the Indms, and not towards the Ganges. The Itiver 
Suraswati itself rises within a mile or t wool the basin of the Jumna, and falls into 
the Kuuger, or Gugser, which at present is stipplieil with water li}* a canal 
brought from the J umna. He took excejuion to the .Jats being termed non-Aryan. 
He thought that, in feature and in speech, they are evidently Aryan. Almost 
all the Sikhs are Jats, and a tiner-looking piet/ple are not to be found in 
the world. He wished to ask Sir Hartle Frere to what extent he thought it 
probable that railway or c.aiial communication might eventually be looked for 
between Scinde an'l RajiXHOtana, either from Hyderabad, along tlie north of the 
Hunn of Cutch to I'eesa. and so to Agra, Delhi, or, on the other side, by con- 
necting with Baioiia, and so with the rest of India. 

Sir Baetle Frere, in leply, statedi tiiat tlirougliout the whole of the upper 
part of the desert, and at least as far down as Onniikot. traces are to be found 
of very large ancient river-beds. One of them comes fiom Buteana quite lu the 
northern part, and then runs down I'aralkd to. and about 20 miles Irom the west- 
ern edge of the rlesert. It is traceable at different t'oints to a level with Boree. 
It is ap; areiitly continnotis, and niigtit very well serve ior the course of the 
-Surasw an or the Kugger, it it .slionld be found jiossible to connect tliem by level- 
ling, but tne geneial levels of the counny are so nearly unifurni, that it uould 
require very careful surveying to make out the relative Icve'G of these different 
nver-bed.s. They arc very lirge and very well marked, and are clearly not 
ancient beds of the Indus. Further down many other old beds are iuund, 
such as the Eastern Xarra, vliich ih'scciKls fiom near Boree down past Oniur- 
kot. and is tiacialbe as a distinct rtver-lxd to the Ruiin of Cntch. This has 
lately had water re.stored to it by a canal, whicn has been cut to connect it 
with the Iinlus, and an old j'rcphecy has been luUilled, which used to be in 
tlie mouths of the ScinJes wlien it was fust tilked of — tliat when the ti-li of 
Boree and the lotus shall be found down at Cutcli, tlien a white race will reign 
ill Scinde. He del not know whether tlieprophccj* was invented alter ti e event 
nr nor, but it was current at the time when Sir Charles Xapnr first emiGiyed 
S r William Baker to .survey the course aud to oraw out tlie plan ot a c.iua!, 
'.vliich has since been carried our. It is ijuite ['(■ssifle tlial the Eastern Xarra 
ina}' never have been a bid of the .ancient Indus, but ii-ay have lial its former 
siipjily 01 water fiom some souice to the eastward ot' the Sutlej. With legard 
to the Jats, lie was tally iTciaied to al.ow them to bo Scythians, and if 
Air. C'ampbe'll would deline wdiat a Seuthiaii was, lie (Sir Bartle Frere) was 
ii.idy to ilrfiue what an Aryan nn ant. He ]).-’iifved. it i|nuc poss.b.e to nm 
( iihir a eaiial or railway fn ni Hyeliabad either stra;_ht acii'-:, ly Oimirkot to 
Ikilliiere. nr rouiiel the south of the liemu towanie Dee-a, eo a- to coinmuin- 
cate with the sy-tela ol lailwavs wdi.eh has been ilevised Int Baj[ e'ot.ma. (If 
eo’ir-- to. to ate gre.it dirticulties owing to the want ot fresh water; but if a 
jierson starteil e.n liorsei'.iok imm. Hyo.erabail. and. tiavellcil to Alimedabad, wdtli 
the except ton ol the step (■! a lew leet ikovn to the Biiuu ol Cutch an. 1 the step 
out again, he wouM lin.l iiuibiiig to vaiy the ei-b'e eIevaTi..n ; aiul in such a 
c..imtiv of c.urse anything hue ra.hv.iy or c.ilial constrr.eti.'U is pecttliarly 
e.isv. 'The .]iiestion is merely one oi tresh water, ami, c. .Lsi.lering what has 
lieen done in this icspect in conr,cctiuii with the Suez Cana!, he could not sec 
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any insuperable difBculty in overcoming the want of fresh water in the Desert 
of Turr. 

The PsESiDEST said, when Sir Charles Xapier won his great victory at 
ileeanee he sent Major Y ickeiy from the edge of the Hunn of Cufch across 
to the great chain of mountains, and he returned with a collection of fossils, 
which, for the first time, showed clearly the true structure of that prolongation 
of the Sulimau range. 


Seventh Meeting, 28th February, 1870. 

Sir EODEEICK I. MUECHISOX, Bart., k.c.b., President, in 

the Chair. 

Presentations. — James Nlshet Robertson, Esq. ; Arthur Laiwj, Esq. ; 
F. F. Searle, Esrq. ; John Marhharn, Esq. 

Elections. — Donald Butler, Esq., h.d. ; Commander G. M. Balfour, 
E.N. ; William A. Morgan Browne, Esq. ; William L. Barclay, Esq., b.a. ; 
Francis W. Buxton, Esq., b.a. ; E. F. Chapman. Esq., Lieutenant e.a. ; 
Colonel Dudley Carleton ; R. Harvey Hilliard, Esq., m.d. ; R. Alej-ander 
Hankay, Esq. ; William Morris James. Esq. ; Colonel Charles E. Law ; 
The Hon. Henry Littleton ; John Markluim. Esq. (H.M. Consul at 
Chifu) ; William Colpoys Midwinter, Esq. ; Major-Gen. TT. C. McLeod, 
(Madras Army) ; Lieut. -Colonel George W. Raiks ; JVie Right Hon. Sir 
John Rose ; W. Anthony Whyte, Esq. 

Accessions to the Library from ICth to 23 ni February. — 

‘ Across Mexico in 18(34-5.’ By IV. H. Bullock. Donor, the author. 

‘ The Denver Pacific Eailway.’ By T. Collinson and W. A. Bell. 
Donors, the authors. ‘ Memoir sur le Tacuy de Banos.’ By 4V. D. 
Cooley. Paris, 18(i9. Donor, the author. ‘ Path of the Total 
Phase of the Solar Eclip.se, December 21-22, 1870.’ By J. E. Hind. 
‘South Australia Illustrated.’ 1847. By G. F. Angas. ‘Xew 
Zealanders.’ 1847. By the same author. Purchased. ‘ Mexico in 
1861. By C. Lempriere. Purchased. ‘ South Australia, 1848.’ By 
G. B. Wilkinson. Purchased. ‘ T illage Life in Egypt.’ By B. St. 
John. 1852. ‘Travels in China, &c., 1853.’ By W. Tyrone 
Bower. ‘ Sardinia in 1849.’ By J. W. Tyndale. Purchased. ‘ Six 
Years in India.’ 1854. By Mrs. C. Mackenzie. ‘ Trade and 
Tiavel in the Far East.’ 184(3. By G. F. Davidson. Purchased. 
‘Afghanistan.’ 1842. By J. Atkinson. Purchased. 

The following paper was read by the author ; — - 

A Visit to Yarkand and Kashgar. By E. B. Shaw, f.e.g s. 
[Extracts.] 

The common idea of Tartary is, I think, that of a vast succession of 
plains, over which hordes of barbarians wander at will with their 
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cattle and tents. IVe are hardly prepared to hear of a well- culti- 
vated country full of settled habitations, and containing flourishing 
cities of more than 100,000 inhabitants, where many of the arts of 
civilisation are carried on. Security of life and property exists ; 
commerce is protected ; light carts drawn by horses frequent the 
roads ; markets are held on a fixed day of the week even in the 
smallest villages. In the towns extensive bazars, covered in against 
the rays of the sun, contain rows of shops where goods of eveiy 
sort and from every country are exhibited. In Yarkand alone there 
are sixty colleges, with endowments in land, for the education of 
students of ilussulman law and divinity, while ever}' street contains 
a primary school attached to a mosque, where turhaned rows of 
young true believers may be seen and heard daily at their first 
lessons of reading and writing. Different quarters of the town are 
set apart for the sale of diffeient wares. In one street will be found 
spread out the silks of China, in another the cotton goods and prints 
of Eussia, while a thiid will contain the robes made up of both 
materials, three or four of which form the ordinary dress of the 
Turkis. F urther on you meet with sugar from Eussia, tea, spices, 
and all kinds of foreign produce. In another part are the butchers, 
who offer a choice of horse-flesh, camel, beef, or mutton. The first 
is rather a luxury, but the two last are most abundant, selling at 
about one penny a pound. Next are the bakers, who make most excel- 
lent light loaves by a process of steaming the bread. The sellers of 
country produce supply vegetables of many kinds ; such as cabbage, 
turnip, lettuce, carrots, &c., besides cream, nearly as thick as that 
of Devonshire, also a peculiar preparation of curds, and delicious 
cream-cheeses. At another place you can get sherbet made of fruit, 
which you can cool at every street corner from stalls for the sale of 
ice, which has been pitted in the winter. There are tea-shoj's 
where the great urns are ever steaming, and eating-houses where 
business-men can get their midday pilao. Elsewhere are horse and 
cattle markets ; in fact it would be impossible to enumerate all. 

Such is the condition of this hitherto little-known nation, which, 
while Europe ignores its existence, is living a life of its own, making 
history very fast, and looking upon European politics with the same 
indifference with which its own have been regarded b}- us. But I 
must now say a few words regarding the shape and position of the 
country. 

Eastern Turkistan (or, as it used to be called on our maps, 
Chinese Tartary) resembles a huge bay, with its mouth turned to 
the east, and shut in on every other side by gigantic chains of moun- 
tains. A broad desert, thirty days’ journey in extent, occupies its 
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mouth, and separates it from China, of which empire it was, until 
recently, a possession. This desert sucks up all the rivers of Tur- 
kistan, which die away in marehes and lakes, or form a vast jungle 
of sci-ub-wood, where they disappear under the sand. 

Both the northern range, which is a continuation of the Thian- 
Shan, and the southern, which ipay be called the Himalayan, con- 
verge towards one another as they run westwai d. and are united by 
a cross-range, supporting the high plateau of Pamir, which the 
Natives call the ‘‘ Bam-i-dunya.” or - Upper Floor of the oild.” 

This cross-range, however, is of irregular shape, and its northern 
half is thrown very much hack, fonning a kind of secondary bay, at 
the upper corner of the great hay, to which I have likened Eastern 
Turkistan. At the mouth of this inner hay stand the town of 
Yunghissar, and the city of Ka.shgar, the political capital of the 
country, as Yarkand is its commercial capital. Two long ar-nrs are 
pu-shed out under the northern and southern ranges of mountains, 
between them and the great desert. These arms are formed by the 
province of Khoten, on the south, and those of U>h-Turfiin, Aksu, 
Xiuche, Ac., on the north. Thus tlie inhabited country resembles a 
crescent in general form, its convex side guarded by mountains, and 
the concave occupied by desert. Its general elevation is 4000 or 
50 .'0 feet above the sea-level, while some of the peaks around rise to 
an altitude of more than 20,000 feet, as well as can be judged with- 
out actual measurement. 

In talking of the northern and southem botindaries of Eastern 
Turkistan, we must remember that they are by no means simple 
ranges, like the Alps or the Pyrenees, which can be crossed by a 
single pass. They are rather comple.x systems of mountain.^, com- 
posed of many chain.s, and enclosing considerable countries within 
their valleys. Thibet and Cashmere are examples of this. Eleven 
high passes have to he crossed in travelling from India to Turkistan 
by the usual trade-route, and of these passes only two are lower 
than the summit of Mont Blanc. 

Tire rivers rising in this part of the Himalaya have the pecu- 
liaritj-, that, instead of finding their way at once to the plains, they 
often run for several hundred riiiies in the lutigitiiiliiial valleys 
between the chains and parallel to them, until, at last, tlicy m to 
muster strength to break out of their impiisoninent arul hurst forih 
through some rent in the monntain-lanier that confined them. '1 he 
most signal instance of this i.- the Indus, which, rising in Chine.'e 
territory, rams north-westward behind five range.^ of the llimalaya.s 
until it reache.s its turning-point, when it bieak.s through them 
all, and issues into the plains of India siiuthwaid. In this vast 
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sweep it encloses tlie ^\l^ole course of its five great tributaiies, 
■vvliicli g’ive the Punjab its name. These each imitate its example in 
a less cleg-ree, and the gorges by which they cut through the chains 
exhibit the wildest sceueiy in the Himalaya. It is iuteiesting to 
find this peculiaiity repeated on the north of the great watershed. 
The Karakash Eiver runs for 80 miles along the southern flaiik 
of the Kuen-lun Eange, before it can escape through the Gorge of 
Shahdiilla by a sudden turn. And the Yaikand Eiver, rising near 
the Karakorum Pass, makes a great sweep behind another jiortion 
of the same Kuen-lnii Eange before turning towards Yarkand. It 
begins by luuuing nearly we.st, and finishes by a long cuiirse east- 
ward into the Takia-IIukan Dc'eit. It is this configuration of the 
country which forms tlie chief difficulty- in ciussing it; for it is 
fonnd easier and. shorter to take the trade-routes acro.ss all the 
ranges in succe.ssion, than to turn these langes by following tbo 
devbjus course of any of the rivers which diain them. 

The northern mountain boundary of Eastern Turkistan is almost 
equally complex, excepting towards its western end. where only a 
single wall of mountain is left between the Kashgar territoiies and 
the upper valleys of tlie Eiver Jaxarte‘<, whose lower course is now 
held by the Eu.S'ian>. .Advancing on anotlier line of operations, 
from Siberia. Eii.ssia has lately pl.ioed a fort in one of these ujiper 
valleys, called that of the Kaioeii. The intermediate portion of 
the Jaxarte.s is, therefore, all that now retains independence of the 
former khanate of Khukand. 

You thus see tliat Eastern Tuiki.stan is a very compact state, 
being cut off from all lier neiglibours by high mountains and im- 
nieiise cleseits. The pby.sieal eon.seqtieiice of its position is that 
the region is almost rainle>.s. All the clouds laden with rain from 
the Indian Ocean exhaust themselves on the outer ranges of the 
Himalaya, where in places the rainfall amounts to as much as SOO 
inches in a year ; the second and third ranges get much le-ss, and 
beyond that comes the region of sterility called Thibet. Here we 
see the phenomenon of the line of perpetual .snow becoming Iii/jliey 
as we advance iioithyvaril. ;inJ even of its being, in cert.tin j'aits, 
loicer on the south side than rut the iioith of the same range, 
aeootdliig to a law enuncia.ti d hy Hr. Th'un.-ui. in his • IVestern 
Him.ilaya.’ A bile the southern tangos are bloekeil annually with 
.such masses of snotv that tlse .sun eannut fully mdt them awav till 
late in the spring, on rather summer, the lurue northern ranges in 
LaJak or Thibet receive a eomp catively small sprinkling of snow 
in winter, which tiie iuteii'cly hot sun of thicso ui)lanJs can som 
cope with. Thus the traffic is sc.aieely iutejiupted in Thibet at 
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elevations of 17,000 and 18,000 feet, while nearer India the 
passes of 11,000 and 12,000 feet are blocked for many months. 
It will easily be imagined that very little rain-cloud penetrates 
beyond Thibet again across the still higher ranges northward into 
Turkistan. 

The other mountain boundaries form similar obstacles to the 
clouds on the north and west, while the enormous distance to 
the China Sea on the east acts as a bar in that direction. It 
actually takes two several river-systems to reach the sea from Ea.stem 
Turkistan : the first losing itself in the desert, while a second set 
rises in the eastern parts of China and runs through that country 
to the ocean. 

Thus, although the first appearance of Cential Asia, viewed from 
the crest of the E.uen-lun, recalls the aspect of the open plains of 
India which have been left behind, yet no sooner do we begin to 
descend towards it than we perceive a vital difference. Here no 
forests clothe the hill-sides, no verdure rejoices the eye tired of 
the peipetnal glare of the naked gravel. The plain, where we first 
enter it, is as bare as the mountains we have left. It is, therefore, 
the more surprising to see the rich cultivation which the hand of 
man has produced on its surface. Once past the band of desert 
(varj'ing from 10 to 20 miles in widthj which slopes down from 
the foot of the muuntain.s, the traveller enters a cultivated country, 
where in spring — as I saw it on my return — a broad sea of green 
wheat stretches right and left, running into little hays and arms 
between the scattered farmhouses and hamlets, each surrounded by 
its orchard in full blo.'som. So numerous are these orchards that 
they close the view a few hundred yards from the eye. The pro- 
ductions are nearly the same as those of Cashmere. Apples, pear.s, 
apricots, peaches, mulberries, walnuts, melons, and even grapes, 
grow to perfection fthe vines being buried in winter on account of 
the frost j; while the chief crops are wheat, barley, Indian corn, 
and lucerne, nhich two latter are the universal feed of the horses. 
Cotton, flax, and hemp are also much cultivated, though neither of 
the latter for their fibre. 

The roads are often crowded with people. I left the town of 
Kargalik on the morning of the weekly market, which is held in 
every village and town of Tuikistan. The country people were 
flocking in from all directions, bringing the produce of their farms 
fur sale. There was hardly one of all the multitude that was 
not mounted, even though it were upon a donkeys. Eosy-cheeked 
farmers wives and daughters, sometimes two on a horse, or 
mounted behind their husbands or fathers, and carrying their 
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baskets of eggs or of butter : boys driving tbeir files of donkeys, and 
always riding on tbe hindmost; farm -servants, taking in horses or 
cows for sale ; merchants, with bales of goods ; covered carts, with 
one horse in the shafts and two or three abreast as leaders : beggars 
with their tall caps, and calabash by their side (even they often 
beg on horseback 1); all these poured past ns in a continuous 
stream for several miles. Then the crowd on the road began to get 
less dense, but we could still see parties of people in single file 
converging along bye-paths towards the road. Now, all this popu- 
lation is supported on land which but for artificial watering would 
be a bare desert. The country is a perfect network of canals, great 
and small. Many of the rivers are absolutely drained of their 
water for the benefit of the thirsty fields, even before reaching 
the great Desert, which would, at any rate, engulf them. I have 
often seen three several channels of water crossing one another at 
difierent levels. Canals are the life of the country, and are felt to 
be so important that even the ruler himself, Yakuob Beg, was, 
during my stay at Kashgar, engaged personally in the construction 
of one. lie used to visit it daily, working often with his own 
hands at the e.xcavatiun, to encourage his soldiers who were em- 
ployed at the wotk. His care is not confined to canals : new roads 
are being made and bridges erected by his order, s ; rest-houses for 
travellers and wells in the desert are being constructed. At the 
same time he propitiates the religious classes of his subjects by a 
strict enforcement of the laws of Islam, and by tbe building and 
endowment of colleges and mosques. 

Such is the ruler who now' governs Eastern Turkistan. I may 
briefly remind j'ou how he obtained possession. Up to within 
five or six years ago the Chinese held the cuintiy. They had dis- 
possessed the native Mussulman rulers, a family called “ Toorra,” 
w'ho claim descent from the conqueror Jenghis Khan. After repeated 
attempts to recover their lost sovereigntt', the Toorra.s made a last 
and more successful incursion in 1804, as.sisted hy an auxiliary 
force of Andijanis from the ueighhoining kingdom of Khokan, 
who were headed by Yakoob Beg. The occasion was favourable, 
for a mutiny bad occurred among tbe mercenary troops of tbe 
Chinese. The invasion of the Toorras was successful, but its fruits 
were gathered by Yakoob Beg, the leader of the au.xiliaries, who 
has since then exiled and otheiwise disposed of the chiefs of the 
Toorra family. His followers, the Andijanis, now occupy the chief 
places in the adiuiuistration, and form the strength of his army. 
Originally few in number, their ranks have been swollen by thou- 
sands who have fled fiom their homes before the advance of the 
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Eus.sians ; but tlieir attitiiue towards the native Yaikandis is veiy 
conciliatory, and, on the whole, they are looked upon not in the 
light of conquerors, hut as brothers in faith and in blood who have 
delivered them from the yoke of the unbelievers and idolaters. 
The disposition of the Yaik.indis leads them to commerce and the 
arts of peace, while the Lhsbehs of Andijan find their most con- 
genial occupation in administration and soldiering. Both nation.s 
talk the same language, wdth merely provincial vaiiations, and it 
is es.sentially the same a.s the Tuikish of Constantinople. 

The official classes generally live outside the towns in a kind 
of fortified cantonment, originally built hy the Chinese for their 
own protection. There is one of these fortresses near every 
large city, and they all go hy the name of Ynngsh.thr, or “ Xe^^■- 
town.” The dwelling-houses of the U 2 )per classes contain two or 
three courtyards, suriomided by rooms, of which the doors open 
on to a carpeted verandah. The inner court is generally a.ssigned 
to the women ; the otfer one often contains a kind of open pavilion, 
where the master of the house receives tlie vi.sits of his acquaint- 
ance. If it is winter, the visitor is taken into a room, of which the 
floor is covered with soft Bokhara or Kboten carpets, while a bright 
wood-fire hums in the open fire-place. 

The amount of etiquette obseived at such visits is con.siderahle. 
At my first introduction to the Governor of Yarkand, who is the 
Yizier of the kingdtim, and who afterwards became my firm friend, 
he advaneeil to meet me with outspreavl arms. The embrace con- 
sists in clasping the other man round the body, and placing your 
chin on his shoulder, while he does the same to you. In this 
position you pour forth a long striug of complimentary phrases 
without listening to those of your friend. This completed. I am 
led to the fiie, on each side of which a cushion is placed. No 
sooner have I .sat down on one of the.se, than, accnidiii'T to cu.stom 

- 5 

I rise again to enquire after my ho.st’.s di.stinguished liealth. Thi.s 
obliges him to ri.se too, and reply in the stereotyped form, tliat, 
‘‘ Thank.s he to God. it is w-ell.’’ After a few minufe.s’ conver.sation a 
servant is summoned, who cntcr.s, catrying a silk table-cloth, and 
followed hy a proce.ssion of others bearing fruit of all kinds, bread 
and piescives in china bowks and on tray.---. The cloth is spiead 
between the host and the visitor, and tea is pouied nut in .small 
china ctipis fur each. The master of the house then break.s oft' a 
small piece of bread, wliicb he pilaces before his gue.st. This the 
latter is hound to ta.ste, as a sign that he accepts the hospitality. 
But, as he does .so, he says Bismilla,"’ “ In the name of God.” 
1 inally the cloth is removed, and I carefully pick up and replace 
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any crumb of bread that may have fallen from it. To allow the 
least -crumb to remain on the ground is looked upon as most 
irreligious neglect. When the cloth is removed, another servant 
brings in a silk robe of honour, which is placed over the visitor’s 
shoulders, and the master of the house then conducts him out by 
another door to a distance varying with their relative rank.s. 

My friend Mohamud Yoonas was originally a Persian wiiter in 
the service of the Khan of Khokand. This Chief having occasion to 
write a letter to the King of Bokhara, employed Mohamud Yuonas 
to do so. This letter proved to be so full of Arabic teims and 
high-flown expi essioiis, that when it reached Bukhara theie was not 
a savant in that learned city who could read it. This was tho 
foundation of Mohamud Y'oonas’.s fortune. He was immediately 
promoted to he Chief Secretary of the Khan of Khokand, and 
eventually came over into Ea.steiu Tinkistan, when he was made 
Governor of Y’avkand by the present ruler I'ukooh Beg. 

This Chief is certainly a fine fellow, and no one can come into 
contact with Yukooh Beg without lecoguizing his remarkable 
character. I have before mentioned his energy in all nuuteis 
affecting the progress of the country. His mastery of it is a 
standing miracle. Six years ago he was a petty Governor of a town 
in Khokand, threatened by the lJussians, with whom he had already 
had many fights, and in disgrace with his owm ruler, being the 
adherent of a rival to the throne. In sis years he has become 
absolute de.spot of a country two or three times the extent of 
Great Britain, and of the most unruly people in Central Asia. It 
used to be a common saying in that region, that never a year 
elapsed W'dihout a rising in Kashgar. The Chinese maintained a 
large force near that city, wliich had to he reinfurced periodically 
from Pekin. But since Y'akoob Beg has been master, not a soul 
dales stir. Of course he has obtained this power partly hy terror, 
and by -what we should call barbarous executions. But it is 
wonderful that with him this terrorism should never have become 
a habit, as with most Oriental despots. Y akoob Beg has drawn the 
line exactly at the point where severity ceased to be a necessitt' of 
his position. He has produced perfect order and security, without 
alienating the mass of his subjects. They feel that these exhibitions 
of force are, a.s a rule, exerted on their side and in their interests. 
He sits every day in the gateway of Kashgar for two or three hours 
to hear cumplaints ; and it is a common occurrence for some old 
woman or counti vman with a giievance to use reproaches and 
strong language in stating their case, at wdiich he only smiles. He 
thus cultivates the afl'ections of the people, the priesthood, and tho 
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army, to wtom he is prodigal of gifts. But the gallovi-s are a great 
in-stitution in the country, and the great gateway of Ka.shgar, of 
■which I could see the top from my house, was frequently the scene 
of executions. 

My first presentation to him ■was rather an eftectire scene. I was 
preceded hy men carrying my pre.sents on trays. After them 
came a troop of long-robed ushers with white wands, then two 
officers of high rank, who had come as a deputation to fetch me. 
Dressed in the costume of the country, I followed them with my 
Persian writer and ser\-ants. A long avenue was formed up to the 
palace hy soldiers, who kept back the people. Three or four pieces 
of artillery stood on either side of the gateway. The large 
quadrangle into which we then entered was lined with rows upon 
rows of guards, dre.ssed in the brightest coloured robes, and sitting 
in solemn silence with their ej’es cast on the ground and their 
hands folded in front of them. A second quadi^angle presented the 
same spectacle ; but the robes were richer than before, and the men 
seemed of higher rank. The stillness of these numbers (there were 
nearly 3000 we calculated), the regularity of their order, and the 
brightness of their clothing, produced a most striking effect. At 
the entrance of an inner quadrangle all my servants were stopped, 
even my Persian writer, on whom I had counted to interpret for 
me. Preceded by one official, I ciossed this silent and almost 
empty court towards a long pavilion at the end. After pointing to 
a door, my guide disappeared, 1 entered, and saw, at the further 
end of a long room, a man sitting alone near a window. When I 
approached him he put out his hands togi'eet me, smiling pleasantly, 
and pulled my robe to make me sit down on a cushion opposite 
him. Yakoob Beg is a man of about forty-five, short and stoutly 
built, with a very broad forehead. After the first salutations, we 
kept silence for a minute or two. Then he commenced again with 
a remaik about the weather. I answered, and asked for an inter- 
preter ; but he laughed, and said he could understand me quite well 
enough, and that between friends no third person was required. 
He then bid me welcome to his country as the first Englishman 
that had ever been there, and said that God put it into his heart to 
accept my arrival as a favourable omen to himself. 

I had several conversations with him afterwards, in all of which 
he expressed his great desire to be friends with the English. He 
often repeated : “ Your Queen is like the sun, which warms every 
thing it shines upon. I am in the cold, and desire that some of its 
rays should fall upon me. I am very small (showing the tip of his 
finger), a man of yesterday. In these few years God has given me 
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this great country. I am very glad that you have come, What- 
ever services I can render you here, you may command, and you 
must do the same for me. Come, what account will you give of 
me in your own country, when you get back ? ” This he said, 
laughing. I replied : “ I shall say that what had already been 
heard of you was not half of what 1 found the reality to be.” He 
laughed again, and stretched out his hand to shake mine. 

At our last interview he took quite an affectionate farewell, 
taking my hand in both of his, and holding it while he wished me 
a safe return home, putting me tmder God’s care. Then, with out- 
spread hands, as their manner is, he repeated a prayer in Arabic for 
my safety and success, drawing his hands over his face and do\^'n to 
the tip of his beard afterwards, saj-ing, “ Allaho Akber,” “ God is 
great.” 

On previous occasions he expressed himself as very anxious to 
encourage trade between India and Tuikistan, and to establish 
intercourse between the Governments. His acts, however, are of 
more value than his words in this respect, and completely bear 
them out. Merchants from India are beginning to frequent Yar- 
kand, and it only requires the removal of a few obstacles which 
e.'cist in the hill countries subject to our own influence, to open out 
a field for trade of which it would be diflScult to over-rate the 
importance. The Eussian estimates of the population to which 
Y'arkand is the door of access vary between 20 and 60 millions. 
Eussian manufactures are taking possession of the field, notwith- 
standing the fact that the transport of goods from England to Yar- 
kand costs I3s. a cv/t. less than from Moscow to Yarkand. The 
Eussian tea-merchants send tea from China through Siberia into 
Central Asia, over a road 4000 miles in length, although our tea 
plantations in India are only 700 miles from the tea-market of 
Y'arkand. It need not be supposed that the consumption of Central 
Asia is small. Every man of these millions wears at least two, and 
often five or six, large robes made out of, or at least lined with, 
printed cotton. They would certainly consume more calico in a year 
than the same number of average Europeans. As for tea, they never 
leave off drinking it, although the ordinary quality costs as much as 
10s. a pound. I have seen a group of soldiers sitting round their 
camp, adding fresh boiling water to their e.xhausted tea-pot, until 
almost every vestige of colour had disappeared from the decoction. 
They must have their tea, though it be onlj- in name. One of them- 
selves, describing their love for it, said that unless you finished a 
whole tea-pot full beforci sunrise, you were not considered a man in 
Yarkand ; and that, as a rule, every one took his share in at least 
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ten in tlie day. The annual consumption in the Governor of Yar- 
kand’s household, including guards and dependents, was said to be 
300)0 tillahs’ worth, equal to 1800Z. sterling. 

In great contrast to their friendly behaviour, and to the really 
excessive amount of attention and honour which they bestowed on 
me, was the close confinement to which we were subjected while in 
the cities. Even my fiiend 31r. Hat’ward. who entered the country 
a short time after me, was not allowed to vi.^it me, nor did we meet 
until we were on our return. They u.sed no force, nor show of force, 
to me ; but, as they themselves expie.ssed it. “ The chains of wisdom 
are better than those of iron.” Ily servants, on the other hand, 
were free to come and go as they would. It is undoubtedly a great 
step in advance for Englishmen to have lived six months in safety 
and honour in the heart of C'entral Asia, but I trust the day will 
come before long rvhen they will be -able to traverse it iis fieely as 
they do Europe. The absence of any ill lesult fiom the vi.sit of the 
first Englishman, now the b.iirier is once bioken, will, I hojte, 
produce this result. The nighrraare of Ceniial xk.siatic lulers, and 
the cause of neatly all the ill-treatment which European travellers 
have experienced, is the dread of iheir being spies. By some magic 
the explorer is suppo.sed to cany off a plan of the roads, and by 
those roads a Euiopean army follows. Of course there is .some truth 
in this view, and the great secret of success is to have a distinct 
object, which will be sufficient, judged by an Asiatic standaid, to 
account for your proceedings. 

After parting fiom Y'akoob Beg at Kashgar, I returned to 
Yarkand, when I was further detained until the roads should 
be quite free from snow. At last, on the 30th of May, we started 
and for some part of the way 1 had the pleasure of talking English 
again, and comparing note.-, with Mr. Ilaywuul regarding the treat- 
ment which we had experienced. Further on, however, we a-'-ain 
separated, in older to explore dirterent roads. I returned by the 
Karakorum Bass, which is the oidinary trade-route. I wished to 
compare it with the new route by Chang Chenmo, which I had 
taken in going. 

The fir.st range of mountains which has to be crossed is the Kuen- 
lun. This, although we call it by a Chinese name which no native 
of Tuikistan has ever heard of, is in reality a portion of the 
Himalayan &_"vstein of mountains. The other ranges of which 
the Himalaya consist are as much and as little separated from one 
another as this is from the rest. In shape vou must imagine it to 
be like a letter Y bdd on its side, or rather like a spur of which the 
rowel points west. Inside the opening of the spur is the heel of 
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the hoot, a huge mountain mass, and in the narrow space between 
the heel and the spur runs the Eiver Karata.sh, making a complete 
eurve in its escape through the mountain.s. We begin bj crossing 
one branch of the spur by a pass of over IT.tiOC) feet , and this brings 
us into the gorge of the Karakash. We follow this gorge round its 
ourve, by which means we avoid crossing the great heel. Another 
pass of greater height takes ns out of the Karakash Gorge and across 
the other branch of the spur. The scene which here meets us is 
extraordinary. The ground we stand on is over 16,000 feet above 
the sea. In front of us and to our left stretches a wide undulating 
plain of bare gravel. Looking across it, twenty-five miles off, is 
a row of apparently isolated snow-mountains divided by ravines. 
They are the bluff terminations of immense parallel ridges of which 
we can only see the end.s, these ridges being the mountains about 
the Karakorum Pass. Turning back we see the Kuen-lun like a 
huge wall. One is an army in line ; the other an army in parallel 
columns, of which we can only see the heads. To the east and the 
west we have even greater contrasts. Eastward the gravelly plateau 
stretches till it is terminated by some high rolling downs covered with 
snow. Westward a few water-courses from in front of us form into 
a ravine whicK deepens gradually, plunging down a blue abyss that 
is lost to view amid the tremendous convuKions of the mountains 
around. This is the Yarkand Eiver. The clearness of the 
atmosphere is indescribable. Everywhere the snow descends 
nearly to the level of the plain, and nowhere is there a blade 
of grass, or any other sign of vegetable or animal life. Each 
halting-place is a perfect charnel-house of dead horses, which would 
be preserved almost unchanged by the dryness of the climate if it 
were not for the wolves which we hear howling in packs every 
night. 

It would take too long if I were to describe minutely the re- 
mainder of the journey back. We were drenched in ice-cold 
streams, nearly swallowed up by quick-sancls in their midst, stopped 
by glaciers which bad dammed them up, obliged to abandon all our 
baggage for a time and sleep wrapped in a blanket on the least 
windy side of large stones. We floundered through large plaius of 
snow, in which we periodically sank up to the thigh. 

This will give you an idea of the difficultie.s which merchants 
undergo on the route now in use. A few of them have lately struck 
out a new route more to the east, by the I’alley of Chang Cbenmo, 
of which it is sufficient to say that it nowhere crosses either per- 
petual snow or difficult rivers, the great perils of the present road. 
It is also a much more direct route to British India, to which they 
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are bound, and tbey object to going a longer and more difficult way 
merely in order to pass through the town of Ladtk and be taxed by 
our tributary the Maharaja of Cashmere. But the officials of the 
latter (unsaiictioned, I believe, by their master) see things in a 
different light, and our Indian teas and Manchester cotton goods 
may possibly have to pass through water and snow for years to come 
on their way to Central Asia. 

The Pkeside::t, in retirnin-g tlirnks tu Mr. Shaw ihr h;^ T-aper, .-^aid that 
he was the firet Eneli'hman who had ri'ited Yaikand and letnmed to give 
an accomu of the interior of the conntiw and the manners i;.f the inhahitanti. 

Sir H. Rawlixsox -aid the gieat pracncai vaire of dir. .thaw’s explurati-jns 
in Eastern Tnrkistan was, tiiat t];ey had been the means oi . ipenin-a e-i.t an 
extensive market for British trade and maiuuhctiuv?, a marker which wa- 
re-ally almost boiiinlles'-, and which in the future may bo ci the vein' urir.o-t 
imporrance. The ijovernment of Inciia had rcc.irfiei't the d>c‘'iveries c-i hlr. 
Shaw and Mr. Hayward of such importaine, that ne-gotuti-jiis had hecii 
entereil int i tvith the Maharaj,'. of Ca'-hme-re, for the puiposo of fosn-ring 
tiade. and these negotiations had resnlte.i in an anatnaement by which all 
traus.t duties through Ladak would be abolished, and officers nould be ap- 
pointed as joint commissioners by the two (Sovernn.ents to lacilitate tiaffio 
in every possible v, ay. At present, from the vicinity of Rudoit to Shadula there 
was positively no: a single inhabitxl <hvelliiie:, and, tlic-ix-fure, the objc-ct cl 
the negotiations lira St be to erect .stations for supplies on the road, and to 
give lac-ihtie.s l-er the owners of bag-ga'-^e and cattle. It was also to be hoped 
that Security would be attended toT A: p'...se-iT, whcther’travelling by the 
Karakorum I!an-ge, or through the Chan-e C'nemno, traders are obliged, 
alter leaving the Karakash IMver, to cross the Sanju Base, which was extremely 
bad for cattle. So lou-g as the communication between Thibet and Eastern 
Turkistan was confined to that route, there never could be any very great 
and piuhtalTc- naftlc. Mr. Haywaul had, liowc-vor, discovered that the 'i'angi 
Pass, a little further to the we.sfward, was tiuite practicable, and the only 
thing recpiiiied to render it available for commerce was the erection of a 
fort to keep it safe ficuii the attacks of robbers. 'The erc-etiou of that fort 
must depend on the friendly feelings of the Cashmere Government, and it 
was a great matter that the Indian Government .sliould have succeeded so 
far as to render the estabii.shiiient of .such a defence a imutc-r of great jiro- 
babihty. He had that d.ay received infoniiation fri.un Ir.fda of tiie ) nblicatiou 
oi the results ot two most remarkable and valuable jounic-y.s lu these coun- 
tries 'ey Major Alontgomerie’s emissaries. Chie of them, Alirza Pujah, was at 
Cashmere when illr. t^haw and Mr. Hayward were there. Mirza Siijah came 
from Herat in 1«40. He had lieeii educated in Iiuiia, and was now uii 
accompjlished surveyor. Having travelled through Afmhaui.stan in perfect 
safety, he had sr.b.seipiemly made one of the jouiuevs which had alwavs been 
considered ariioiig the groat de.ridcrata of Central Aisiatio >geoeuiphy. "lie had 
pia-ssed across from Beluchistan to the Oxus, and from thence had followed 
Lieutenant s M ood s route to the sources of that river. lie had verified Lieu- 
tenant Wood’s .statement of the existence of Lake Karakul, about which there 
had been considerable doubt.s. On his anival at Tashkurgan he was arrested 
by the officers of Yakoob Beg, ivho took him to Kashgar, lollowing the very 
route formerly taken by Ylarco Polo. This was not the exact course which 
Ylr. Hayward proposed to follow. His intention was to go up the Giigii 
Paver across the mountains, and so on to the Pamir. Another of Ylajor Mont- 
gomerie’s pundits had also explored what had hitherto been a sort of terrn 
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incodnih.’. to Europeans. He had crossed from the Indian frontier fairly into 
the central desert, and had proved that from Etidok right array to the IV all 
of China there rvere no high moimtains. Thus, alter leaving the Pangkong 
Lake, a four-in-hand might he elriven to Kashgar. For many years past a 
road from the plains of India across the Himalaya had leen contemplated, 
and onlv 50 miles remained to he finished, in order to have a fair open road 
into Eastern Turkistan. The only ditnculty in the tvay of carrying out such 
a scheme arose from Chinese exclusiveness, as this plain vras in Chinese terri- 
toi'v. However, in due course of time, it was to be hoped that this natm-al 
route would he opened up. 

Mr. T. Sauxdees thought the author of the piaper had eiTed with respect 
to the physical geoaraphy of the district he had travelled through, in suppeoing 
that the Himalayas and the Kuen-lun Mount tins vxre to ho regardedi a^ 
one system. The mass of mountains to the north of India was upw'ards of 
2000 miles in lenoth, hy 600 in hreauth. It descended hy steep slopes on all 
sides, hy the Himalayas to the plains of India on the south, and hy the Kuen- 
lun Mountains to the great desert of G-ohi on the murth. f'n the east 
it descended hy equally .steep slopes to the Plains of China, and starting from 
that base the two ranges, the Kuen-lun and the Himalaya, met together as 
in an apex at the great mountain knot of Pujht-i-Kliar, wheie they join the 
Hindoo Koosh Piange. But eastward they were 600 miles apart, and he 
thought it was not to the advantage of systematic geography to consider as 
one range the whole extent of so vast a mass. It was far more convenient 
that the great range of the north should have its distinct designation, as well 
as the great range on the south. He hud no doubt that the range on the 
north was ns well defined on its interior liase as the Himalayas. It was, 
therefore, correct to say that this vast mass was bounded hy a great range on 
the south, a great range on the east, and a great ramie on the noi'th. 

Mr. Shaw .said his reason for regarding rhe Kuen-lun iMountains and 
the Himalaya.s as belonging to one system was, that the elevateil belt of 
country over which he had travelled coi!si^teel of no fewer than eleven 
ridges, more or less parallel, separated by elepressicns, and he could nor see 
why the last of those parallel ranges should he consiele-red a distinct system 
any mote than any of the other ranges. 


2. Notes 0 ;i a Journey turouyh Shantimn. By J. M-ARKHAji, 
H.M. Consul at Chefoo. 

[Extracts.] 

Lntil very recently tlie province of Slaantucg, in the north of 
China, has been a closed book to the civilised world ; but now, 
owing to the travels and researches of the Eev. Alexander A’illiam- 
son, this rich and most interesting country is better known. As 
how'ever, I considered that there was yet a vast amount of informa- 
tion to he gained, I made a tour of the province in the early part 
of 1809, visiting the principal cities, sea-ports, hai'bours, and silk- 
growing districts, and had the honour of reporting thereon to Her 
Majesty’s Government; there were, however, many subjects of 
interest not embodied in my official Eeport, and which this Society 
maj' deem worthy of notice. 
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Leaving my post at Chefoo — the sea-port opened to foreign trade 
— on the 24th of February, 1869, I took a south-east course, passing- 
through the Tsehya Talley, a district in -svhich the ailanthus silk 
(Satnniia Cynthia) is largely cultivated. This district is moun- 
tainous, but the valleys are most feidile, producing cereals of nearly 
every description, and also some cotton. 

On the 6th of March I reached the large and important city 
of M'ei-hsien, my route being over -wliat had once been a carefully- 
constructed Imperial road, but -which is no-w in utter decay and 
nearly impassable in -wet -weather. It leads through an undulating 
and highly-cultivated plain, studded t\-ith numerous villages and 
prettily wooded. .Some 20 li s.s.-w. of Wei-hsien are extensive coal- 
fields ; they lie in the plain, with hills to the south and west about 
6 miles off. A great number of pits have been opened, but only 
ten are now being worked. These pits or shafts are from 1.5 to SO 
feet deep ; the miners work on until the water rises over the seam, 
when the pit is abandoned for another, their only means of getting 
the water out being by large skin buckets, holding three gallons 
each, -which are hauled up by a huge windlass : hence it is probable 
that the finest quality of coal is missed. The whole district is 
honeycombed -with old workings. The Wei-hsien coal is principally 
anthracite, bums bright and clear with scarcely any ash, and 
tiurows out a great heat. The price of the coal, at the pit’.s mouth, 
is about id. Lr 1.30 lbs. The cost of conveying this coal to the 
city is from 125 to 200 cash a picul, or say from Sd. to lOd. for 
1.30 lbs., the means of transport being carts, dra-wn by from three 
to six mules, wheelbarrows, and donkeys. 

Leaving the valley, I once more took the high road, and travelled 
towards the capital of the province, T»i-nan-foo, which I reached 
on the 15th of March. It is in lat. 36° 50', long. 117°, a large and 
important city, enclosed by high walls in excellent repair. 

From Tsi-nan-foo I took the Imperial high road from Tanking 
to Peking, and travelled on it south, along the foot of the Tae-shan 
range, to the city of Tae-nyan-foo, distant 160 li from Penanfoo. 
I noticed that both hemp and tobacco were largely cultivated. 
The scenery here is very beautiful ; I passed through a lovely 
valley, with the Tae-shan on the left. 

Tae-nyan-foo is a walled city, situated at the foot of the Tae- 
shan, the Sacred Mountain of China, and the highest of the range 
bearing that name, which stretches het-ween Tsi-nan-foo and 
this city. In the north part of the city is a magnificent temple, 
dedicated to the mountain, which occupies the greater part of the 
north of the city. This building is situated in a fine park of 
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25 acres. Some of the trees, composed principally of yews, cedars, 
and cypress, are of very great age, having been planted by emperors 
of the Sling, Yiian, and Ming djmasties, 960-1628 a.d. The main 
temple is a large hall, 120 feet long by 50 feet broad. It contains, 
facing the entrance, a huge statue, representing the Emperor Shun, 
sitting enthroned in a massive chair. Shun is said to have dedi- 
cated the Tae-shan to the God of Heaven, and sacrificed thereon a 
burnt-offering to the Supreme Euler, during his first tour through 
the empire, when acting as Ticeroy for Jaou, in the seventy-sixth 
year of that Emperor’s reigu : this would be b.c. 2281. Shun suc- 
ceeded Jaou in the year 2255 b.c. The walls of this magnificent 
temple are covered with a panoramic painting, really well executed, 
representing an Imperial procession. White elephants, camels, and 
other animals, fabulous and real, are depicted. The painting com- 
mences on the east side-wall, and continues round along the north, 
or back-wall, finishing on the west wall. 

Erom the temple I made the ascent of the mountain by a road 
12 miles in length, consisting of a succession of flights of steps. It 
commences outside the north gate, and leads up a gorge, at first 
with a gentle ascent, but it gets gradually greater, until at last it 
approaches the vertical and becomes most laborious. The road for 
the first 2000 feet is lined with handsome cedar and yew trees, but 
beyond this altitude, for the next SOOfi feet, these are replaced by 
the common flat-topped fir. Numerous small temples are erected on 
either side all the way, and tablets put up by various emperors, 
viceroys, and other high personages, occur frequently ; some of 
them are of very ancient date, the characters being nearly obliterated 
by time and the number of nibbings taken from them. 

The summit, called the Yu-hwang Shang-ti, is 5000 feet above 
the temple at the foot of the hill. Since Shun dedicated this Tae- 
shan to the true God, it has been held as the sacred worshipping- 
place of the emperors of each dynasty. All the temples of the 
Tae-shan are Taouist, and the priests the most dirty, degraded- 
looking creatures imaginable, dressed in a dirty robe of coarse 
yellow cloth. The view from the summit of the Tae-shan is most 
grand. To the north-east and north-west you look down upon range 
after range of mountains, and to the south-east and south-west the 
plain in which the city of Tae-nyan is situated is mapped out ; in 
the distance are other cities ; and away to the south-east the Eiver 
Ta-wan Ho is visible, winding its way amidst groves of fine 
timber. 

On the 23id of March I reached the city of Confucius, Kio-fu- 
h'^ien. This city is chiefly inhabited by the descendants of the great 
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sage, eight ont of ten families 'bearing his surname. The magis- 
trate’s ofEce is hereditary in the family. The city is -walled, and 
differs in no -wise from other Chinese to-wns except that, besides 
the usual four gates, it has a second south gate, -u’hich is only 
opened to an Imperial visitor. This g'ate is in front of the Temple 
of Confucius, and leads directlj' to it, -which, together with the 
ducal palace of the sage’s descendants, occupies the greater portion 
of the north and west of the city. Both edifices are situated in 
magnificently-wooded grounds, those of the temple covering some 
35 acres. The temple is in the west, and the chief part of it stands 
on the spot where Confuciu.s lived. The plan of the temple is 
somewhat similar to other buildings of this class in China, but on a 
far grander and more superb scale, and I have never seen anything 
to compare with it in any part of China. On arri-ving at the inn 
I sent my card to the repre.sentativo of the family, intimating a 
desire to see him ; hut I confess I little expected that honour, con- 
sidering the treatment I had received throxighout my journey at 
the hands of the mandarins. To my surprise and gratification, 
however, I received a reply that the Duke would see me with 
pleasure, and I therefore proceeded to the palace, where, on entering 
the large gates, I was met by a high official, and proceeded with 
him, down the avenue and through several courtyards lined with 
handsomely-dressed retainers, to the gate of the inner palace, where 
the Duke, with several members of his family, awaited me. After 
the customary greetings, the Duke ushered me into the reception- 
room, hut not pausing, conducted me into his private study, where 
he invited me to he seated. This study was a small room, the 
walls lined -with hooks on shelves ; here many relics of the sage 
were pointed out to me, such as bronze urns, tripods, censers, 
and ancient manuscripts. I was particularly impres.sed with the 
Duke’s manner, which was pleasing and gentlemanlike. He is 
about twenty-two years of age, slightly deformed, and not more 
than 4 feet 8 inches in height ; his countenance, however, is most 
pleasing and intelligent. Hi.s title is Rung Yeh, equivalent to that 
of Duke in England. He receives a large pension from the Govern- 
ment, and ranks immediately after princes of the blood. A viceroy, 
on coming into his presence, has to make the nine kowtows or 
hows to the ground. His manner was entirely free from reseiwe, 
and he seemed most desirous of information, as were also his im- 
mediate attendants, who were all connected with him by blood in 
some degree. On lea-vLng, the Duke accompanied me as far as the 
outer gate, and expressed his gratification at having made the ac- 
quaintance of foreigners, none having visited him before. On my 
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retnin to the inn, shoitly ufrer the interview, I found that a high 
utEcer had been sent hy the Duke to inform me that the gates of 
the temple would he opened for me. This was a mark of great 
favour, as the day being the anniversary of the death of one of the 
representatives of Confucius, the temple was closed. IVe accord- 
ingly proceeded to this splendid edifice, accompanied hy several 
members of the Diike'.s family. The grounds are very spacious and 
well wooded, and enclosed by high walls. They contain numerous 
temples, pavilions, and tablets of every date. The main temple is 
in an oblong enclosure, and is twelve halls deep, each hall having 
a square to itself, shut off by massive gates ; these squares are full 
of magnificent tall old cypress-trees, and the sides of the avenue 
are crowded with tablets in honour of the sage. Every dynasty is 
represented, therefore many of these tablets are of vast interest and 
importance. 

On the left of the entrance stands a cypress, or rather the trunk 
of one, said to have been planted by Confucius himself, and 
certainly its gnarled trank testifies great age. Close to this is the 
place where Confucius taught, marked by a large pavilion, wherein, 
<jn a marble tablet, is eugr.tved a poem in praise of the sage, com- 
posed by the Emperor iviang-loong (.t.n. 17d6j. The great hall lies 
third from the entrance, it is two stories in height, 100 feet long 
and 88 feet broad ; the upper verandah is supported hy thirty-four 
pillars of white marble 2.j feet high and 3 feet in diameter, each 
one solid block, those in front white and most elaborately carved 
with the traditional dragons chasing the fly, and those at the sides 
alternate black and white veined marble. The tiles of the roof are 
of yellow and green porcelain, the eaves beantifully carved and 
painted, as is all the woodwoik. 'Within thi.s building is a statue 
of Confucius in a sitting posture, about 12 feet in height. It repre- 
sents a strong thick-set man with a fine full face and large head, he 
is attired in j-ellow silk handsomely embroidered, and has a square 
college cap on his head with strings of heads falling in front and 
behind to a level with the neck. The seat i.s a throne raised some 
C feet from the gTound, and surrounded hy yellow satin curtains 
magnificently embroidered in blue and gold. The statue is in the 
altitude of contemplation, the eyes looking upwai’ds, the hands hold 
a scroll, a slip of bamboo, which in those days was used for paper. 
On a tablet over the statue is the inscription, “ The most Holy 
prescient Sage Confucius, his spirit’s resting-place,’’ while from the 
ceiling are suspended other tablets to his honour, all in extravagant 
praise. In front of the statue is a high table containing relics of 
the sage and presents made hy different Emperors to the family — 
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amongst them a bronze censer, bearing on the lid the date of the 
Shan g Dynasty, B.c. 1700; some mag-nificent enamels, such as are 
not seen in the present day; also a rosewood table of very solid 
mate, .which I was told was used by the sage himself — on closer 
inspection, signs of its great age were apparent, but it is in excellent 
preseiwatiou ; likewise a clay disb, said to be of the Emperor Yaou’s 
time, B.c. 2300, and two bronze elephants, dating from the Chow 
Dynasty, b.c. 1122 — 235. 

In the second hall from the entrance are four marble tablets 
erected by Kiang-hi, a.d. 1622, with characters signifying “ The 
Teacher of 10,000 ages.” In this hall is a marble slab with an 
engraving of Confucius, said to have been taken during bis life- 
time, and to be an excellent likeness ; also two other engravings, 
but of more modern date. The engraving first alluded to is nearly 
obliterated bv age and from the number of i rubbings taken from it ; 
the other two represent the sage at different periods of his life, and 
are perfectly distinct. I obtained rubbings of all three. Here are 
also 120 marble slabs let into the wall all round the hall ; each slab 
has an engraving representing some scene, and the whole forms an 
illustrated life of Confucius, with explanations ai the side. These 
were most interesting, for, apart from their great antiquity, they 
gave an idea of the houses, carriages, dress, and furniture, of that 
period. I obtained rubbings of all these, but I regret to say that I 
left them all in China. The other balls are erected in honour of 
Confucius’ father, mother, wife, son. grandson, and some of his 
favourite disciples ; each contains a tablet setting forth the names 
and titles of ,the individual to whom it is dedicated. Confucius’ 
father was a man of note in the empire, be governed the cities of 
Yenchow-foo and Ts-oti-bsien. To the east of the temple is a huge 
•slab of black marble, some 25 feet in height, on which is engraved 
the genealogical tree of the family down to the present generation ; 
near it is a well from which the sage drank. The grounds of the 
Confucian Temple are full of objects of the utmost interest to the 
antiquary. Tablets of every age are erected throughout. The temple 
has been renovated within the last six years, and is now resplendent 
in paint and gilding. The ceilings are lealiy grand, the blue and 
gilt dragons which adorn them being masterpieces of carving. The 
balustrades of verandahs to the temple, and the steps leading up to 
it, are of pure white marble, and exquisitely carved. 

As an instance of the respect and veneration in which the great 
sage Confucius is held by the Chinese of all classes, I may mention 
that when the rebels occupied Shantung, and were devastating the 
country around Kiu-fou, they approached the city, and, on being 
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astecT if ttey would destroj' the temple of the great sage, they 
replied that all they ■wanted -was to kill the unjust mandarins, and, 
on being informed that Kiu-fou ■was governed by mandarins of the 
Confucian family, they at once departed, doing no damage ■whatever 
even to the cemetery, although thousands of the country people had 
taken refuge ■within the sacred precincts. They entered the grounds, 
certainly, and it is said murdered number.s of the refugees, but 
they carefully abstained from damaging the tombs therein. 

The products of Shantung are vai'ious ; besides coal, iron, and 
gold, it contains silver, lead, and other minerals, 'while quarries of 
fine marble and granite also occur. Limestone predominates, but 
slate is very common all over the province. Clays of different sorts, 
suitable for making porcelain and other kinds of pottery, are 
abundant. Silk is very largely cultivated ( much more so than is 
generallj- supposed), and fabrics therefrom, of very superior quality, 
are manufactured in many of the cities. Hemp, tobacco, pulse, 
fruits, and nearh' every description of cereals, are extensively 
grori'n. 

Travelling throughout Shantung is on the ■whole cheap, and far 
from unpleasant. My experience teaches me that a foreigner, so 
long as he behaves himself, can travel through most of the provinces 
of China ■\vith perfect safety, so far as the people are concerned. I 
feel perfectly satisfied that they ■will never of their O'wn accord 
molest him in any way so long as lie conducts himself properly 
towards them. The only danger a foieigner has to apprehend is 
from the mandarins, -^vho are so inimical to us that they frequently 
set on the people to commit acts they would not dream of other- 
wi.se. During the whole of my joinney, extending over six week>, 
I met with the greatest possible cuvility and kindness from the 
middle and lower classes, and with the utmost rudeness and con- 
tempt from the mandarins, although I was armed with an o-fGcial 
passport and a special letter to the governors of some of the principal 
cities. The exception was the manner in which the representative 
of Confucius received me : hut it must he remembered that he is not 
one of the ruling mandarins, only an independent noble. 

This paper will he printed entire, with map, in the ‘ Journal.’ 
vol. xl. 

The raESiDEXT said persons tvho were not acquainted with the geological 
str'.ictr.re of China, couH have iio conception of the importance of the dis- 
coveries oi coal that had been made of late. The natives maele comparative h' 
little use of the aveat mince of coal in their country, their cummunicatioii 
being carried on principally by water. The coal teas the old anei good Coal. 
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ii; CAina, and ivlien prefer use would "be mada of tL:s C'jmbustibie, wiiicii 
they possessed in siicli immense quantities. 

Jlr. \X. Lockhaet, after speaking of the reverence with which Confucius was 
regarded in China, said he had seen simiiar tablets to those described in the 
1 aper, in Peking, some of them undoubtedly dating from before the time of 
Coniucius. The whole of the plain of Peking was certainly a great coal 
forntation, spreading from the seii as far as to the 'Western Mountains. The 
C|ualitv of the coal was equal to that oi the South YYales and Newcastle coal. 
When steam machinery tias hrought to bear ou those coal beds, there would 
not onlv be a sufEcient supply for our Indian steamers, but prol.abiy Chinese 
coal would be brought to Pnglaud, as now English coal was taken to the 
coast of China for our ste.rmers there. 

Mr. J. AIaeehaii said t;;e whole of the valley through which he had tra- 
velled was covered with pyramids of coal, and his journey was impelled by the 
traffic of carts laden with coal. 

Admiral Sir IVilllui Hall said, on one occasion when ceal was 10?. a ton 
ou the coast of China, he captured a large convoy of Chinese colliers. It 
was very dc-sirahlo that those mines of coal in China should be weiked, so 
as to suppily the vessels sailing those seas. After the capture cf Nankin ho 
saw immense piles of coal along the wharfs. 


Eighth Meeting, lith March, 1870. 

StE EODEPiICK I. MUECHISOX, Baet., s.c.b,, Peesidex't, ia 
the Chair. 

rEESEX’TATiox’s.— Xeif/s Mford, Esq. ; Peter Turner Wills, Esq. 

Elections, — Charles Ashton, Esq.; Williahi James Anderson, Esq.; 
Lewis Alford, Esq. ; Charles Fairlridge, Esq. ; Charles IT. Gray, Esq. ; 
Edicard Gellathj, Esq.; Janies G. Gibson, Esq.; T. Douglas-Murraij, 
Esq. ; Per. W. iJ. Tilson-Marsh, xi.a. ; M. the Chevalier de Overheck ; 
Bobert Turtle Pigott, Esq. ; Albert WaVver, Esq. ; Thomas TFafson, Esq. ; 
Peter Turner Wills, Esq. 

Accessions to Lideary from February 28tii to jMarch 14th. 
— ‘ Letters from Egypt.’ By Lady Duff Gordon. ISC."). ‘ Pilgrim- 
age to Harran,’ By Mrs. Beke. 1S65. ‘ "Wild Tribes of Khon- 

distan.’ By Major Campbell. 1865. ‘Life with the Esquimaux.’ 
Captain Hall. 1804. ‘ Ionian Islands,’ &c. By E. Giflard. 1837. 

‘ Tropical Australia.’ By Colonel Mitchell. 1848. ‘ Cotton Kingdom, 
L'.S.’ By Olmsted. 2 vols. 1801. • Pekin and the Pekinese.’ By 
Dr. Bennie. 2 voLs. 1865. ‘ Eiver Plate States.’ By W. Latham. 

1808. ‘ The Argentine aVljis.’ By II. C. E. Johnson, 1808. ‘South 
-Australia.’ By 'W. 11. Leigh. 1830. ‘Manners and Customs of 
the Japanese,’ from Siebold. 1841. ‘Travels in Canada.’ By 
Kohl. 1861. ‘ Prehistoric Man.’ By Dr. Wilson. 1862. ‘ The 

Kative Eaces of Eussia.’ By E. G. Latham. 1854. ‘A Classical 
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Tour.’ By E. Dodwell. 1819. ‘Venezuela.’ By E. B.' Eastwiek. 
1864. ‘North Africa.’ By J. Ormsby. 1864. “Morocco and 
Algiers.’ By Colonel Scott. 1842. ‘ The Orkneys.’ By D. Gorrie. 
1868. ‘Visit to America.’ By IV. Chambers. 1854. ‘Celt, 
Eoman, and Saxon.’ By T. lYiight. 1861. ‘ Transylvania.’ By 

C. Boner. 1865. ‘ Nicaragua,’ Ac. By F. Boyle. 1868. ‘Voyages 
en Orient.’ Par Aiicher-Eloy. 2 vols. 1830. ‘ Voyage a la 

Guinee.’ Par J. H. Van Bastiaanse. 1853. ‘ St. Helena.’ By T. H. 

Brooks. 1828. ‘ Eecherches geographiques siir Dicuil.’ Par A. 

Letronne. 1814. ‘ L'He Madagascar.’ Par Flacourt. 1658- 

‘ Constantinople.’ By Grelot. 1780. ‘ Kamschatka.’ ByJ. Clrieve. 
1764. ‘Taurus.’ By Th. Kotschy. 1858. ‘ Maris Cameiro Hydro- 
graphia.’ By Andres de Poza. ‘ Congo.’ By Pellicer de Tovarre. 
1681. ‘Observations geographiques.’ Par Pej'ssonel. 1765. ‘The 
Mediterranean Sea.’ By E. Eichardson. 2 vols. ‘ Eeisen durch 
Palestina.’ Von F. J. Seetzen. ‘ Vossius de Nili Origine.’ All by 
purchase. 

Accession to the Map-room since the last Meeting of February 
28th. — A Chart shoMung the Track of the Swedish Expedition in 
1868 under Nordenskiold and Von Otter. Presented by Dr. A. 
Petermann. 

The Pkeoident, in OLcuiug the j .■.AcoJiiu.-- "i liio L-veiiing, >tatM that ho 
had tliat morniii.; received a letter tioui Dr. Kh'k, amioimeina t'ne iimrelcome 
tidings that cholera had hiWeii out with great -everity in uinl near Zatiziliar, 
and that it had spread t.i a certain i stent into the interior oi the maiuhtnd. 
Lord Clarendon had commimicatcc to him (the rresideui) the tame intelli- 
gence. The object in iutioduciu. t’.ie suhject was to allay any alariii with 
regard to the safety ijf Dr. Livin.-fne, as he wa-. far reriioveJ. from the 
zone in which the cholera was lauiiig : hut the .supplies width had heeix 
purchased in Zanzibar, .md forwai.leil to liini, Woiiiu of Course lie delayed 
ibr a tuiie, as the I'orteis conve_' ng tlie..i had lieen attacked by the 
ejiidemic. 

The following Papers were Iben read : — 

1. — On Morrell’s Antarctic Ff>ya; 7 C in the year 1823, icitli Eemarlis on the 
Achantajes Steam icill confer on future Antarctic Explorers. By 
Captain E. V. Hamilton, e.n. 

The pre-eminence Britain has maintained in Antarctic discovery 
we owe to Cook, Boss, IVeddel, Biscoe, of the Iioyal Navy, and to 
Kemp and Balleny of the mercantile navy. Nor must we forget 
those public-spirited merchants, IMessrs. Enderby, who, to their 
pecuniary loss, instructed their captains to consider discoveiy their 
first object, profit their second consideration, to tvliicli we owe the 
discoveiy of Kemp, Enderby, Sabiina, and Graham's Land, and the 
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Bcilleny Islands. The voyage of a ■n'ortliy rival to those I have 
mentioned is that of hir. Benjamin ilorrell, a Xev Englander, 
in 1823. It is contained in a work in the library of the Royal 
Geographical Society, called ‘ Horrell’s Four Toyage.^.’ The first 
of these was to the Antarctic regions, of which he had had previous 
experience as mate of a whaler, and the whole narrative leaves 
an impression of truthfulness on me. Although it is, unfortu- 
nately, not as detailed as it might he — as his track is not laid down 
on the Admiralty chart, containing tracks of nearly all Antarctic 
exjilorers — I took the trouble to lay it down, and the results are 
curious and important. 

He left Kerguieleris Land .lanuary 11, 1823,’* and about the 21st. 
was in lat. 62" 27' s., long. 94" 11' e., or 80 miles north of the 
land at the western extreme of IMlkes’.s discoveries in the chart 
sent by him to Sir James EosS. Extensive ice-fields drove him 
north to lat, 58" 42', “ between which and the parallel of GO" s.,’’ he 
says, “ we continued to sail eastward till in 117" e. AVe then again 
changed our course and steered to the south until the 1st day of 
Fehiuary. From the lltli of Januaiy, when we left Kerguelen 
Sound, till the Slst, we had hut one day of clear weather, but we 
now took the wind fresh from the nijrth-east, with an atmo.sphere 
clear and pleasant. By an observation at noon (Fehruarj' Ist), we 
were in 64' 52' .s., 118" 27' e. The wind soon freshened to an 
11-knot breeze, and we embraced this opportunity of making to the 
westward ; being, however, convinced that the farther we went south 
beyond 64’ the less ice was to be apprehended, we steered a little 
to the southward, until we crossed the Antarctic circle and were in 
lat. 69^ 11' s., long. 48" 1.5' E. In this latitude there was no field- 
ice, and very few ice-islands in sight.” It is veiy unfortunate so 
few astronomical positions are given ; but those that are given I 
consider snfScient for all nautical 2 nirpose.s, and the longitudes are 
by chronometer. 

This track passes to the southward of -‘Budd’s high land,” and 
.also “ Knox's high land," on Wilkes's chart ; hut althouzh the clear- 
ness of the weather i.s remaikcd on, neither land nor harrier wa,s 
seen. AVilkes's narrative is obscure in some poitiun.s. as “Totten'.s 
high land,” for in,stance ; hut with regard to Budd’s Land.” he 
.^ays ; “ land was distinctly seen from IS to 20 miles distant” — “a 
lofty mountain range.” And with regard to “ Knox’s high land,” he 
says ; ’‘I judged it was 7 or 8 miles distant ; the day was remark- 
ably clear, and the land veiy distinct.” 

?!orrell.. cliaxi. iv. 
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Well aware as I am of tlie very deceptive appearances of land in 
icy regions, where “ seeing is not believing,” I can hardly think 
Wilkes mistaken as to seeing land. 

WoiTell, at all events, proves AVilkes's Termination Land, and 
those previously mentioned, to be islands, and confirms Sir James 
Loss's surmise that the discoveries of AVilkes, Balleny, and D'Urville, 
form a chain of islands rather than an Antarctic continent. 

Captain Davis objected to the position for observing the transit of 
A'enus in lat. 67' s., long. lOo’ e., as the high land would be between 
the observer and the sun. As it is more than probable this land is 
an island, a suitable southern position could easily be attained, and 
his objection vanishes : but the point should be settled prior to the 
period for the observation. 

And now to return to Alorrell. His track is then over a large 
extent of ocean no other navigator has traversed, between lat. 60' and 
69° s., and from 105° e. longitude to the meridian of Greenwich, 
proving that Kemp and Enderby Land is either one or two islands 
of no great extent, his route being from 150 to 180 miles south of 
their position. He also disproves AA'ilkes’s supposition f of a con- 
tinuous Antarctic continent from Eingold's Knoll to Enderby 
Land.” 

On the 23rd February he crossed the meridian of Greenwich in 
69° 42' s., very close to Bellinghausen's track in 1S20. February 
24th was in lat. 6S° 12' long. 4- 17' w. ; from thence he pro- 
ceeded to the Sandwich group. Finding no seals there, he left Alarch 
6th, and steered to the south-west. On the 10th he was hemmed 
in with ice for twentj'-four hours, •• then escaped into an open sea 
clear of ice, in 64° 21' s,, 3S° 51' tv." — being much more fortunate 
in this respect than Sir James Eoss, who, eighteen years later, was 
stopped near the .same position by an impenetrable pack. He then 
stood to the south till the 14th. when he attained lat. 70° 14’ s., 
long. 40° tv. He here saw no field-ice, and only twelve beig.s ; 
found the temperature of the air was 47' and sea 44°. AA'eddel, not 
far from the same position a month earlier, found temperature of air 
from 04° to 40°, and the sea from 36° to 08°. 

On the 15th Alarch he was close in with Xew South Greenland, 
so named by Capt. Johnson, who commanded an American sealer, 
with whom Alorrell had sailed the previous year ; he kept two miles 
from it, with his boats away sealing for some hours at noon in lat. 
67° 52' s., long. 43° 11' w. He says, “The coast trended about s.e. 
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"by.?., and ve thought we eonld discern some mountains of snow about 
75 miles to the southward.'’ He was then unfortunately obliged to 
steer north, although the sea was c-lear, being short of provisions 
and fuel. 3Iareh 10th, he say.s, “ Y,~e weie close in with the south 
cape of Xew South Greenland in 02- 41' s., 47” 21' w., by dead 
reckoning, having had observations for three daj-s. Coast trending 
s. and s. by w.” 

He then bears up for Staten Island, and the rest of his cruise 
olFers nothing new. This discovery of Capt. Johnson is not down 
on any chart or atlas I have seen, and appears to me beyond a doubt, 
as 3Iorrell coasted it for about 40 miles with his boats away sealing ; 
he appears to imagine the land continuous to his South Cape in 
lat. ti2- 41' .5., but he evidently experienced thick weather, as he 
had no observations for three days. The po.siiion of his Cape cannot, 
therefore, be very accurate; and as Sir James Boss afteiwards 
crossed ilorrell’s track at right angles, it is certain the land is not 
continuous. I would therefore .suggest that any geographer who 
may add this land to the chart .should name it 3Iorrell Land, in 
memorj" of a modest and enterpri.sing explorer, whose exertions and 
hardships fully entitle him to the hcnour. 

This book was published in 1832 at New York ; it is therefore 
very curious that Wilkes should never have seen it, as he sailed in 
18.38 on his voyage. Xeither does Boss appear to have known it, 
or he would have settled the position of Ilorrell's South Cape of Yew 
South Greenland, as he was about tjO miles from it on bis last 
voyage. 

It is generally considered that an Antarctic pack is much more 
dangerous than an Arctic, and it certainly is for sailing-vessels. 
In reading the nairatives of Wilkes and Boss to gain information 
on the two positions assigned by tlie *Wtronomer Boyal as most 
suitable for observing the transit of Yenus in 1832, I was struck 
with the much greater advantage steam will give the future 
Antarctic explorer, both in gain of time and safety, than it has 
done to the Arctic voyager, owing to the different nature of the 
pack of the two regions. 

In practical re.sults little has been gained by the use of steam in 
the Arctic .seas. Barr}', in 1819-20, gained a greater westing at 
Helville Sound than Kellett in 1852 with a steam tender. Franklin, 
in "Wellington Channel, did more than Belcher who had also a steam 
tender. In Smith’.s Sound, Kano, IIaye.s, and Davis, equalled Ingle- 
field in the Isahella. Off Spitzbergen, Phipps and Buchan equalled 
the Swedish steamer of 1868; and Scoresby, senior, in 1806, sur- 
passed it ; as well as Lament in his well-found screw steamer last year 
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(1S69). Of the two searching-vessels that have been unable to get 
through Melville Bay, one tvas a sailing-vessel, the other a screw- 
steamer. I, of course, do not mean to say I would not rather have 
the steamer : but, with the.se facts before me, I do not consider steam 
has given more than 25 per cent, advantage to Arctic naviga- 
tion over sails in point of time, and very little in point of safety. 
iMeither do I allude to powerful steamers, but to those of the 
moderate horse-power necessary for an Arctic vessel to enable 
sufficient fuel and provisions to be carried. In the Antarctic 
Ocean I consider at least 100 per cent, will be gained in time 
and 5it per cent, or more in point of safety by the use of steam over 
sails. 

This i.s owing to the different nature of the two packs. That of 
the Arctic consists of floes of ice varying from a quarter of a .mile 
in circumference up to fields of ice whose extent cannot be seen 
from the mast-head; and, in the confined channels of the Arctic 
seas, these form obstacles impenetrable to either steamer ot sailing- 
vessel, and distances are so small, comparatively, that when the 
season is favourable a sailing-vessel soon traverses them, as calms 
are rare and brief. Sir James Boss'' says of the Antarctic pack: — 
“ It consist.? of heavj- floes which have been much broken up, and 
pressed and heaped together so as to form the most irregular shaped 
masses, and it seldom happened that we met with any piece more 
than a rpiarter of a mile in circumference, thus presenting a striking 
difference from that of the Arctic sea." “ The cati.se of this is 
explained by the circumstances of the ice of the southern regions 
being so much more exposed to violent agitations of the ocean, 
wherea.s the northern ,sea is one of comparative tranquillity.'’ 

IVilkes I de.sciibes the pack as con3i.--ting of pieces of ice from 
<3 feet to 500 or 000 feet in cireumfcience.’’ 

Cooki saj's, of a pack he skirted for about 100 miles, ‘-This, 
which I call field-ice from its extent, consists of many pieces of 
various sizes from .‘30 or 40 fect .square to 3 or 4, close packed, and 
in places heaped one upon another.’’ Again.§ next year — The ice 
in most part lay close packed together, in other places there appeared 
partitions in the field and a clear se.a beyond it.” Sir James lio.ss is 
the onh' explorer who has penetrated an Antarctic pack, and Capt. 
Davis, in liis paper, stated, not one of the novices in ice-navigation 
would have attempted it. They would have returned and swelled the 
number of impenetrable packs.’’ Me now, reading by the light of 
Arctic experience, know steam would have easily penetrated with- 
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out encountering the daily danger of being si^tieezed between two 
heaTT floes, as in the passage tbrough Melville Bay. 

Boss,"* in Ms first cruise, met the pack January 1st. 1841; but 
thick weather, light winds, and a heavj- .swell, compelled him to 
keep off till the oth, when he entered it ; finding it, as he says, 

by no means of .so formidable a nature as we had been led to 
expect from the accounts we had received of the southern barrier 
in those parts, where the American and French expeditions encoun- 
tered it.” On the Oth they had passed through the pack and were 
in clear water. Yflth .steam he would have taken the pack .jii the l.st, 
and have passed through it in two days instead of four. Here we 
have a clear loss of six days in thefir^t nine of January. Calms were 
frec|uent ; the clear-weather winds were adverse ; where a steamer 
would have made 100 miles daily, his sailing-vessels were beating 2.3 
miles : this leewardly equality prevented his venturing into positions 
of danger, where a steamer would have run little or no risk. After 
the first week in February young ice, forming four inches thick in 
a couple of days, impeded their progress, adding greatly to the 
anxieties of navigation lest they .should get beset in a calm. This 
would have been only a .slight impediment to a steamer. In his 
second cruise, Eossf was forty-six days getting through the pack, 
which he e.stimated at 1000 miles in a w.s.w., e.x.e., direction. Had 
he been able to steer south it would probably not have been more 
than 200 miles in width. On his own course, steam would have 
gained twenty-five days, and perhaps more, as the winds were light 
and variable, and a heavy swell prevented towing with boats. 

Had Boss possessed steam. I estimate he would have done in one 
season the work clone by Wilkes in 1840, himself in 1841 and 1842. 
Wilkes would have done his work in half the time and mure 
thoroughly, as he encountered more dangers from bergs than from 
pack. I draw the same conclusion from all the narratives I have 
read. 

I tru.st I have sufficiently proved my opinion as to gain of time ; 
and now for diminution of risk by steam. There are numeroirs 
instances in the narratives of Antarctic voyages of the vessels being 
becalmed in a heavy swell and drifting helples.sly down on the pack, 
or a chain of bergs. One extract from Boss i will suffice to show the 
nature of these clangers. 

JIarch 7th, in a calm, he says : — “ We found we were fast closing 
this chain of bergs, so closely packed together that we could dis- 
tinguish no opening through which the ships could pass, the waves 
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breaking violently against them, clashing hnge ma.sses of pack-ice 
against the precipitous faces of the bergs — ^now lifting them nearly 
to their summit, then forcing them again far beneath their -water- 
line, and sometimes rending them into a multitude of brilliant frag- 
ments against their projecting points. Sublime and magnificent 
as such a scene must have appeared under diflerent circumstances, 
to us it was awful, if not appalling. For eight hours we had been 
gradually drifting towards what to human eyes appeared inevitable 
destruction. The high waves and deep rolling of our ships rendered 
towing with boats impossible, and our situation the more painful 
and embarassing from our inability to make any effort to avert the 
dreadful calamit}’ that seemed to await us. 

“ We were now within half a mile of the range of bergs. The 
roar of the surf, which extended each way as far as we could see, 
and the crashing of the ice fell upon the ear with feaiful distinctness, 
whilst the frequently-averted eye as immediately returned to con- 
template the awful destruction that threatened in one short hour to 
close the world and all its hopes, joys, and sorrows upon us for 
ever. In this our deep distress ‘ we called upon the Lord, and Ho 
heard our voice out of His temple, and our cry came before Him.’ 
A gentle air of wind filled our sails, ‘ and we were saved.’ ” 

^\'ith steam they would have enjoyed the “ sublime and mag- 
nificent scene ” in safety. In heavy galc.s, vhich are always accom- 
panied by thick weather and snow-storms, a steamer could lie in 
safety under the lee of one of those immense icebergs, almost always 
to be met w-ith, instead of drifting at the mercy of the wind and 
waves. 

The great danger of an Antarctic pack is, that no matter how far 
involved in it, the swell caused by heavy gales is felt, and it is im- 
possible to avoid, collision with lingo masses of ice, by which the 
safety of the Erehus and Terror was greatly endangered and their 
rudders destroyed. This would be the weak point of a screw-vessel 
with its double sternpost. The turbine principle would obviate 
that danger. If it is ever brought to a practical result, I agree with 
Captain Davis in advocating its use fur ice-navigation. There are 
no heavy floes in an Antarctic 2 tack. and therefore no danger of being 
squeezed between two of them, as in ilelville Bay, or driven 40 feet 
up the side of an iceberg, as hapjiened to the Intrepid in 1S5I. I 
do not think, therefore, i am a.-'^uming too much when I consider 
steam will mateiially diminish the risk of the future Antarctic 
explorer. It also appears to me that the parallel of 60' s. has been 
crossed too late — very seldom by the middle of December, generally 
not before the fii'st week of January-. I see no reason why it 
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should not be crossed before the middle of Xovember, which will 
give a great gain in time and increase of long days. November 
corresponds to our May, a month in which temperature offers no 
obstacle to Arctic navigation. 'Weddel on the lOth October arrived 
off the South Shetlands and found the land-ice, to his surprise, 
extending 95 miles from the shore, and up to the IGth Xovember he 
was unable to get into the land. This, however, had not occuired to 
him on three previous occasions. He had unfortunately broken his 
thermometer ; but, from his account, I should judge the temperature 
to have been between 32-}- and 16+. To sum up, this increase of 
time and the use of steam trebles the future Antarctic exploring 
season, and the latter adds so very materially to safety and certainty, 
that I think the Astronomer Eoyal need not hesitate in selecting a 
position for observing the transit in 1874, should it be an even minor 
point of importance, and that the vicinity of his positions can be 
reached I consider as certain as reaching Spitzbergen annually ; but 
our knowledge of the position of the land-ice is not sufficient to 
enable us to judge correctly as to the difficulties of landing; there- 
fore, to make assurance doubly sure, I agree with Captain Davis in 
the propriety of a party wintering there — a most desirable plan in 
many respects, particularly for ascertaining the meteorology of the 
Antarctic regions. 

^ The President, in iv-tuniiug thanks to tlie autlr>r of tlie j'apci', said lie 
himself had no means ofaweitainine the accaraey of Mr. Morrelfs account of 
his remarkalile yoyaae in the Antarctic lSoa-> : LuC he would call upon Mime 
of the distinguished navigator.-, wlicim he -aw in the riiom, t'l expre— tlieir 
opinions on the subject, lie would especially a-k Stali-Coinmander Davis, 
who had been witu 8ir James Iio-s, in his ineiiiorable vovauc, to state his 
views on the subject. 

Staft-Coiiimaiidcr J. II. Davis said that MonvU’s book had not been over- 
looked, but had bjeii tcio careiiilly Ho Itiui-clr had lucntioucd the 

voyage last year, when lie Lad the honour of reading a paper on Antarctic 
Discovery betore the Society, mid had then stated that the trork was uiiworthy 
of creaencc. ^ AJniiral Sir Francis Beaufort, when constructing the Siiudi 
Polar Ciuu't, in which he was grcatlv interested, had examined the work very 
c+efully, but tiually r. jpeted it ; later .still, it had been studied with the view 
ot assisting in the eeiuipilation of the Adiniraltv Ice Chart, bur witli tlie same 
result. Xu doubt the it out uas a very remai’Kable one, and also very amusiii"’ ; 
and when first he hadl opened it acciilentaliy in the middle, lie was so struck 
with its iC'semblance to ‘ itobiiisoa Cru.soe’ that lie turned to see if the author 
told who his parents were, and found that he did. He (Captain Davis) would 
not say that the whole work was a fiction; indeed, in some parts it Lore 
internal evidence to the contrary, and lor the sake of argument he would 
admit it to be veritable north warel of .50^, but to the soutiiwaial of that 
parallel it was evident that Jlorrell was out of lii.s iatitiule. There were oiily 
tvo ways by which such a voyage as that under discussion could be jiidugd; 

experience of other navigators, and, secondly, by internal evidence 
01 the woik itscli. lie (Cui tain Davis) proposed to examine the vovage by 
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suoli lights as his own experience could suggest, and then by a few extracts 
from the work, placed in juxtaposition with passages from others. In the 
remarks he had to make, from his own experience, he would ask the Society 
to bear in mind that he did not speak from the experience gained in one 
voyage towards the South Pole, but three ; he would also ask them to bear in 
mind that Morrell had only one ve.ssel, and that did not exceed 150 tons’ 
burden — that from the second day after leaving Kerguelen Land, not one 
day passed fur CG days without his me-etinj: uith broken ice, or snow, or bail, 
or all combined, and that during that time he could not keep a nre, yet the 
average run of the vessel was about 120 miles a day ; taking the course in a 
straight line, and allowing for ins and oiits and variations, the average must 
have been about ISO miles a day. He (Captain Davis) had often heard Sir 
James Boss's voyage called the most remarkable Polar voyage ever made, but 
if that of Morrell's tvere true, the palm must be yielded to that uentieman. He 
would not say that such a voyane was impiossible, but he should incline to that 
word rather than “ probahle'.'’ IVhen Morrell started from Kerguelen Land, he 
well knew that such a voyage, if accomplished, would be trumpeted all over 
the woilJ as one of the most impiortant that had ever leeu undeitaken, and 
yet ho neglected to give more than two or tlireo piooitioiis ; had he even 
appended a mapi to his work it would have been satisfactoiy. He passed 
close to land that had been seen by two voyagers, M'ilkes and Palleiiy, tvitk- 
out seeing it ; his statement in rcsjicci to the tempeiature ot the air and water 
becoming uniiorndy mote mild as he advanceil south of latittieie b.j’ is so 
totally at vaiiauce viili tlie c.xierieiKe of other navij,ators that one eotihl 
hardly imagine lieiw a man could have brass enougli to i>ut it on piaper. An 
Arctic or Antarctic voyaner must laugh at another statement in the book, viz., 
that whenever they came too near iee'ocTgs, and theio was a danger of striking, 
they managed to "bear etf” by a timely ap['lic„tiun of the sweep's. He al.-o 
asserted that many vessels were lost by tbe vast wavis and whiils occasioned 
by “ rolling mountains" of ovcrtuniing nicely-lalanced icebergs ; wherea.s ho 
(Captain Davis) haft never even seen more titan three or four in all his e.xpc- 
rience. An account is given, in the bouk, of a curious bird, numbers of which 
were seen : it had a ureen Leafi, bre-ast variegated with all the culoiii.s of the 
rainbow, tail long and bushy, a['pruaeh;ng yellow, icsenibling a bivd-of- 
jiaradise; had Mr. Morrell restrained lii.s toi.gue and p>en, a giea: part ot his 
narrative might have been bc-heved. 

The iiiteiiial testimony of the boolc also atfurJed grounds for diisbelieving 
the whole account of the voyage. Ho visite.'i .Auckland Islamls, having made 
the voyage from Kerguelen Laud in tweuty-two days, or at the rate uf about 
180 miles a clay; and uives a de.seriptiuu of Cainky Harbour, with directions 
for entering, which, if any one atteuiptcil to adhere to, he would, most 
assureelly, lose his vessel : the bearings woie wiung. lie states tlm entrance to 
the harbour as 2 miles wiele : it was only one. lie saifl it was 15 miles to the 
head of the harbour : it was only 10. He ile'Ciibed the cast side of the island 
as having sandy beaches, lieliind which weie luxuriant giuves ol trees, running 
5 miles inland, with timber fit for sliip-building, while the valleys anel jdains 
were clothed with bouiKtless treasures of vegetation. Dr. Hooker, in desciibing 
the very same spiot, said a low leaest skirted the shoie, with a dense thicket, 
while tlie tiees were gnarled and stunted. Air. Alorrell said that birds were 
numerous anil beautiful, hutnirods of diti'ereut kiiiels, all siugdng at once, and he 
described a species of cuckuo, pairots, and jiarexpuets ; while Dr. Al'Covmick 
said there were not niore than seven or eight kinds of land-birds on the island. 
Air. Aloncil sa.d lish weie .ibmniant, and among them salmon and mackerel ; 
■while on the other hand, Sir James Boss caught only two or three small fish 
there. Then again. Air. Alurrell says there weie mu-sels Irom 12 to 15 inches 
long. He (Capeaiu DavL) laid S-eii very lar_e musseis, but certainly none to 
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equal those. Air. Alorrell then Troiind up with what may l>e considered a 
“clincher,” h}' ci;aracter'.=!ng the iol.aiid as “a deliglitl'ul retreat tor a few 
amiable lamilies.” Of the same spot. Sir James Ross s.rid, “Well adapted f ir 
a penal settlement.” Capt.ain Hamilton had referred to Air. Alorreli’s modesty, 
the following tvas a specimen of it from his book : — 

“I regret extremely that citcumst.mces would not permit me to proceed 
farther south, when I was in lat. 70' Id' s., on Fiiday, 14th Alarch, IbdS, as 
I should then have been able, without the least dciubt, to penetrate as far as 
the 85th degree of south latitude. But, situated as 1 then w.rs, without fuel, 
and with not sufficient water to last twenty d.tys, destitute of the various 
nautical and mathematical instruments requisite for such an enterprise, and 
without the aid of such scientific gentlemen as disco very -jhips should always 
be supplied with; taking all these things into consideratiisn, I felt myself 
compelled to abandon, for the present, the glorious attempt to make a bold 
advance directly to the South Bole. The way was open before me, clear and 
unobstructed ; the temperature of the air arei water mild, the weather jileasant, 
and the wind fair. Under such tempting aus; ice.s, it was with t ainful reluct- 
ance that I relinquished the idea, and deferred the attempt for a subsequent 
voyage. The anguish of my regret, however, was much alleviated by the 
hope that, on my return to the United states, an appeal to the Government of 
my country for countenance and assistance in this (if successful) inagnificeiit 
cnterjirise would not be made in vain. To the only free nation oti the earth 
should belong the glory of exploring a sjot of the globe vhich is the ‘ ne plus 
ultra’ of latitude, where all the degrees of longitude are merged into a single 
jioint, and where the sun appears to revobce in a horizontal circle. But this 
splendid hope has since been lost in the gloom of disappointment. The vassals 
of some petty despot may one day place this precious jewel of discovery in the 
diadem of their royal master. Would to heaveu it might be set among the 
stars of our national banner ! ” 

Taking the whole subject into consideration, he, Captain Davis, was 
morally convinced that the voyage was never made. 

Air. ExDEr.EV said, many years ago Air. Alorrell aj 'plied to him to be em- 
ployed in h’s service, but he had heaiJ so much of him tiiat he did not think 
fit to enter into any engagement with him. lie di'l not believe Air. AIuitcII 
had made the voyage which he described in the book. If he did, it was most 
extraordinary that when he passed Enderby and Kemp Land he did not see 
the southern parts of those lands, w hicli , his stnttmeuf, must have 
been isUimh, for not one word was said in his book about them. The 
work wa.s full of extraoidinary things, and Air. Alorrell appeared to be a kind 
of Baron Alunchausen. 

Air. Galtox s.aid, Captain Alorrell pretended, at the time when his ship 
visited the west coast ot Africa at about To'’ s. latitude, to have m.ade an 
excursion a cousidcraWe distance into the interior. He (Air. Cialton) had 
travelled through that country, and could say that, while Alonell’s descrip- 
tion was very graphic and triitlitu! toiiceniing the coast, he evidently knew 
nothing about th.at part of the interior. He described it as coiis'sting" ot rich 
valleys, with large heids of cattle roaming over them, whereas it was a barn u 
desert. 

Captain Sheeaed Osbobx saiil he could not help wondering that Air. Alon-ell, 
finding the sea so clear and the temper.rture so warm, did not sad right acivs-e 
the iKile, instead of making a circle round it. He epiite agreed with the 
author of the paper in the necessity for exploring the Antarctic lands, as at 
present our information witli regard to them was very imperfect. He tliought 
justice had not been done to the advantages wliicli steam afibrdeel in piene- 
trating the Arctic Seas. Tlic fact wws the discovery vessels he and AIcChntock 
had commanded were alw'ays tied to a big ship, which impeded their progress. 
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It was true that Kane heat Inglefield in the IsaltUa, but Kane followed 
the IsabeUa, which had cleared the way. So M’Clintocb, in the Fox, passed 
safely beyond where Boss lost his ship and Parry lost his. He expressed 
his perfect confidence that when the Loids of the Admiralty had carried out 
proper measures of retrenchment, they would then be anxious to have an 
efficient body of officeis and sailors ; and lie was fitmly convinced that a better 
school in peace time could not be found for sailors than the Polar Seas, not- 
withstanding that a dilettante Admiral lately thought otherwise. 

Admiral Ommaxxey said lie waseipiullysiu prised with Captain Davis at the 
extraordinarj' speed with which Mr. Morrell had passed over such a great 
distance when the seas were encumbered with floating ice. IVith reference to 
the Antarctic Expedition destined hr taking the observations of the tiausit of 
Venus, astronomers have decided that the most desirable spot for observiug 
that pihenomenon in 1SS2 is on the southern continent, in latitude exceeding 
IF s., near to Mounts Eixbus and Terror. Cut it would be very unwise to 
send out this expedition without some previous exploration of the Antarctic 
seas, in order to reconnoitre the position where the observing jiarty can be 
placed, with the reipuisite arrangcmeut.s and equipments for a service of such 
extremely hazarelous character; othci\vi,se that t.aliuble opportunity for the 
solution of the greatest astiouomical problem of the age might be lost for a 
eentiiry. As regards the sort of ship fi>r cxploiiug the Antarctic seas, no one 
would dream of going there now in such sailing-ships as Sir James Bo.ss had 
to put up with when he made his important discoveries. Mlth our improved 
knowledge of streugtluuin.. shipis, and in the construction of marine engines 
which are iiuw woiked with so much less fuel, wc could send forth ships 
peifect in all impiroveinems ot the day, and tlnis ensure a thorough survey of 
the southern continent p.ivp'aiatory IcT this great event. The Frehus and 
Ti ri'or Lad been described that evening as having drifted under an ice-bamer, 
wheie they seemed to be inextricably fixed, yet Sir James Boss brought 
those ships home, and managed to escape lioin many a .-.imilar p 'reelicamcnt. 
In the Arctic seas, when he fixed the p'Osition of the magnetic Bole, he was 
given up tor lost : four yeais had p assed without any tidings of his party, but 
he managed to efi'ect his retreat to Baffin’s Bay ainl bi ought ids pvtity home. 
No tiibute exists to coiiimeuiorate the n.tiue and soi vices of that distinguished 
ofiiccr of Arctic and Antarctic renown. Sir James Bo.ss. He (Admiial Om- 
luantiey) begged to inform the meeting that a memorial was in ptogress, 
with a view to pil.ieo hU p'ortrait in Circeiiwich Hespatal alongside that of 
Capitain James Cook, now in the Bainted Hall, and he solicited their cuu- 
tiibutions in beball of th.s object. 

Cap.taiii Hajiiltox said, wli.itever else iMr. Mon ell might not have dis- 
covered, he was the first discoverer of guano in the island of Ichaboe and 
Lubos. The sp'eed of 120 miles a day, with which be made the voyage, 
was iiothiug uncommon as the sea was nut eiieumbered with ice. The 
objection about the size of the vessel was not verv foicible, for CVeddel made 
his voyage to the south accomp, allied by a cutter of only 64 tons, while Balleny 
was also accompianiid by a cutter of tlie same size. A vessel of the size 
of the irospi could easily' sweepi off an iceberg — CVeddel did so. Air. Alorrell 
w as a scaler, not an educ.ited man. and tlicretore due allowance must be made 
for his errois. However, by-and-by, one proof of the accuracy or otherwise of 
las descriptions would be afforded by any one coming across New South 
fireeiilaud. Every' ioe-ua\i gator knew tli.it the season varied very much in 
the I’oiar regions ; and CVeddiel, at his higliest latitude, found tlie temp.erature 
of the water 34- or 36', ami the air 42'. Then, too, CVeddel had found the 
.Sea opieii, as well as Alorrell, while Mr James Bo-s was iuvariably almost beset 
ill a close puck, and the d.rteieiice of teinpieiature between a puck and opien 
water is considerable. It was by no means strange that he did not see 
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Enderby or Kemp Land, because be jtissed 1.30 or 180 miles to tbe south of 
them. 'Biscoe, who discovered thc-m, was not able to approach within 30 
miles of them, and therclbre he did not give a very accurate account. 
One great reason why steam alone could not he used to any great extent 
in the Arctic regions was, that steamers could not carry provisions enough, 
as thev would have to take such a large supply ot coals. In the Arctic 
regions a pack was never in the same place two seasons running, and most 
probably it was tbe same in the Antarctic regions, for Bnlleny passed the 
preceding year over 30 or 40 miles of water wheie lYilkes and It’Crville 
found a°perpendicular barrier ot ice. IVith regard to crossing 60’ S. in 
November in tbe year 1823, Bcoresby readied the parallel of 81’ x. in April ; 
in 1813, 80’ x. was reached in the begmning of the same month ; in Davis’s 
Straits, IPClintock was able to get under weigh on the 18th of April, and in 
1857 lat. 74^ x. was reached ALry 21st in Davis's Snaits. These facts 
showed that, as far as temperature was concerned, there was no difficulty 
in navigating the Arctic regions early in the J'ear; and lie did not see why 
the same rule should not apply to the southern pxile. 


2. On Greenland Fiords and Glaciers. By J. W. TAYLtR, 

lx the ‘ Proceeclings ’ issued July, 1809, which I received in October 
last, I see, in a Paper by Air. E. Brown, that ho has arr ived at the con- 
olnsion that glaciers have “ hollowed out ” the fiords of the North : by 
hollowing, I take it for granted he means causing fiords to be where 
none wore before— glacier the cause, fiord the efib-ct. This extra- 
ordinary conclusion seems to have jrassed unejnestioned, except by 
Alr. IVhymper. 

I have spent the gi-eater part of the last 18 years in that home of 
glaciers, CTroenland, expiloriug the fiords, but have never seen any- 
thing to lead to such a conclusion. I maintain that the reverse is 
the case— that instead of glaciers excavating fiords, they are con- 
tinually filling them up. It is true that boulders and debris, borne 
along bj" the ice, scratch, poli.'-h, and grind the rocks to a considerable 
extent ; but, though strong a.s a transporting agent, ice alone has 
but little excavating power ; it is like tiro soft wheel of the lapidary — 
the hard matter it ciu-iies with it does the polishing. I hope to show 
that the power of ice in excavating has been much oven-ated. 

I have described fiords in Greenland in a former Paper. Fiords 
in general are familiar things to many. I will merely remind my 
readers that those of Greenland aie walled in by rocks averaging 
1000 feet in height-, their length varies from 10 to 100 miles; 
breadth 1 to 8 miles ; depth of water from a few feet to 200 or more 
fathoms. The j'oeks on each .side of these fioids ai'e marked by ice- 
action at intervals, but more so near the glacier. 

The deep fiords have, fur the most part, glaciers launching iceberg.s ; 
the shallow ones have not. Some of the largest glaciers are really 
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not in the fiords — 4\dtness the one north of Frederickshaab, 15 miles 
broad, which has not made a fiord and does not launch bergs ; and 
for this reason — it has brought down a lot of loose material to a 
reefy coast and fijrmed a beach at its liase, and this great ice-power 
which we are asked to believe has excavated fiords in granitic rocks, 
100 miles long and .3000 or 4000 feet in depth, is overcome bj- loose 
ilebris and sand. IVliy does it not cut its way through these, by far 
the easier task ? 

There are numerous fiords in Greenland nearly filled up by loose 
material brought into them by the glaciers ; the first fiord south of 
the great glacier I before alluded to is only iiavig-able in boats at 
high water. Xo iceberg’s now come out of tlii.s field : the glacier is, 
as a pciwer (if I may use the tei’m), extinct — it has choked itself 
up, it is mastered by soft mud. 

The inland ice, fioui some cau.se not yet explained ( but probably 
the weiglit ef the interior and higher ioo i>re5.sii)g on the lower), 
moves slowly towards the eon.st, more like pitch on a roof exposed 
to the sun than like a solid body farced forward.^, and the glacier 
finds its way into the deep fiords, simply because they afford an 
easy outlet. The ice brings with it— below, loose rocks and stones, 
rounded into boulders, and much sand and mud produced by these 
in their pas.sage over the rocks beneath ; — on the surface, angular 
fragments, fallen upon the ice from the .sides of mountains and fiord 
sides of the glacier. Almost -all the lower transported material is 
imshed into the fiord, the mud floats away, ino.st of the boulders and 
sand remain, and the first iceberg’ launched in the fiord commences 
the slow but certain cheeking’ tf the glacier ; for, as before shown, 
it has not power to remove its own loo?e material. The glacier 
blocked up. the edge of the ieo retires inland by melting, and a 
stream of rvater brings down tlie sand and mud left on the land, 
making the fiord still shallower. Tiie inland ice now seeks another 
outlet, and then a deep fiord, perhaps iireviuu.sly clear of ice, becomes 
encumbered in its turn with iceberg.s. The ruins of Scandinavian 
villages may be seen in fiords now almost inaccessible for icebergs, 
and at the heads of fiords now uunavigable in boats, from deposits 
from the glacieis. 

The sides of many fiords are iff .''ffr niatorial — sandstone, with 
coal, blacklead, Arc. AVliy wore these not ground away? And then 
the shape of some fiords is incompatible with the theory of ice- 
cutting, for ice could not cut in contrary directions. Take, for 
example, the fiord Fig. 1 ; it is the second south of Arksut. At the 
barrier A there is a large vein of crystalline limestone, some 20 feet 
broad, not in the slightest degree marked by ice. IIow could such 
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a fiord te cut by a glacier? Even if Tve grant it the power to cut 
the arm B, it will be hard to explain the arm C ; on the same theory 



I maintain that the fiords were in exhtence prior to their invasion 
by glaciers. As to their origin, I think the geologist in Greenland 
will see in the immense number of erupted dykes and upheaval, 
distortion, and fracture of the older stratified rock^, a cause more 
adequate to the effect than ice “ hollowing.” 

Alhcrfoa, Priftce Edward Idav.d, 

Isovemher Itli, 18o9. 
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1. Notes on the Climate and Geoloijy of Ahysslnia, iciti Tulle of Heiyhta. 
By H. Cook, M.D., Surgeon Bengal Army. 

The climate of the lu\v-lyiug strip of country skirting the moiintaiiioiis 
region of Abyssinia proper, on the sea-lx'Uid, diftirs fioni tliat of the Iligh- 
lauiis cxtreiiiely — Jilfers, indeed, as mucli as if the coiiiitries thuiuselves were 
severed by wide tiacts of ocean or parallels of latitude ; the cliuiate ot the one 
resembling in many points that of iscindc, tliat of the other more nearly 
a])proacb.ing the climate of the Xcilghervies. 

The seasons of the two countries differ widely ; those of the lowlands, like 
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those of ScinJe, haviuj ouly a division into a hot weather and a colder one, 
with a very light and precarious annual rainfall : those of the highlands pre- 
senting the anomaly of a tropical arrangement into a hot, a cold, and a rainy 
season, with an European temperature, and a tropical monsoon. 

The seasons, then, of the low country ma}' be said to consis*', like those of 
Scinde, of a hot, and a comparatively cold season. 

In Xovember the mean daily maximum was bU'.T, and the extreme 
maximum 105^; while the mean minimum at uinlit w.is 6T'.T, the lowest 
])oint reached being Gij'’. The diurnal range was thus 21)'. The air was dry, 
the mean diti'erence between the dry and wet buib thonnometers being 13^. 

The months of December anel January were cooler, the mean maximum 
reaching 9u'', and the extreme maximum 9G’; the mean miuimuin 70g and 
the lowest temperature 63’. The air was somewhat less dr_v. 

In February, the rain — whieh was expected to have made its appearance 
before, but did not — fell in light showers, generally ilmiug the morning an! 
evening, reducing the maximum temperature to 84’.6, and the extreme 
maximum to 91’; vhile the difference between the diy and wet thenuimieters 
fell to 7’. The mean minimum at night was 71’.8, and the lowest point 
reached U7’. 

It was, perhaps, advantageous to the health of the force located on the 
coast that the rainlall was so scanty during this season, as had it been long 
Continued it would probably have engendered fevers more destructive tlian the 
effects of the heat and drunght. The rain, indeed, was very pleasant, as it 
gave for a time some resjiite from the clouds of dust uliich habitually Lung 
over the oamp', and produced a state of chronic dust-storm most unpleasant to 
e.\ist in; a tlioiougli dust-stouu, uhich, like those of Scinde, oceasionally 
occurred, wa.s beiiellcial. as it cleared the atmosiihore of the oppressive sultri- 
ness which the peculiar electrical condition coexistent with atmospheric dust 
occasions, and loivered the tenqieraturc considerably fur the time. 

Even with the small amount of rainfall which took I'Lice, the aspect of 
things changed cons'deiably ; the scanty-leaved acacias threw out fresh shoots, 
the dust-covered salicoiuias which cover the samly pdain grew green again, 
and a thin green hcibage made its appearance, where all belure looked dead. 

Throughout the cold season the land and sea breezes occurred with paetty 
much regulaiity. At night, some hours after suuset, a light westerly wind 
set in, which continued until morning, and occasionally for some time after 
sunrise; then occurred a lull, whieh at times was n.ost opijireSsive until ten 
or twelve o’clock, when the longeti-for and life-gUing sca-breeze usually coiii- 
menced from the cast or north-east, and blew strongly until evening, when 
the lull recurred, until the land-breeze recommenced I'lom the west. 

In the month of Maich the hot season began, and the heat grew in intensity, 
until in the early piart of the month of June the mean daily maximum reached 
103’, and the miiiimum raicly fell below 83’, giving an estimated mean 
tempieratuve of 94’. The sea-breeze, however, hap'pdly still continued, and, 
indeed, blew with greater force as the soil became more inteti-sely heated by 
tlie sun's lays. TTie air was very dry, there being often a differeuce of from 
20’ to 24’ 'between the readings of the wet and dry thennometevs ; and the 
maximum heat in the sun's rays reached 14.3’. 

At Kitmayle, ten or twelve miles further inland, the heat was still greater 
as the sea-Ijreeze became heated in its passage over the burning sands of the 
plain. Here the thermometer marked 109’ in tlie sliaiie daily; anil a violent 
gust oi wind, instead ol cooling the air, had the effect ol laisiiig the ther- 
mometer a degree or two higher. 

The climate of the titty miles of the p'Oss varies, of course, greatly with the 
diff'erenco of elevation, but it assimilates more nearly with that of the low- 
lands. 
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Itfc raiiifaii of the coiil-’src.ithtr monlLs extends up as far as Suru, nr 
L'nidul IVells (or about 3900 feet); while that of the nioiLSOon of the high- 
lands extends geneially about the same distance downwards, though its effects 
in the shape of floods and torrents are felt throughout its length. 

The temperature at tiuni during the ascent of the army in Fel'ruary and 
first half of Alareh was moiieiated tiy the effects of the rain on the mountains, 
and of the clouds and mists which continuously hung about their summits. 
The nights were much cooler than those of the plains, and the range of tempe- 
rature greater, thus resembling tl.e conditions of tiro niitnntain climate at 
Senate. C>n clear davs, however, when no clouds intervened, it became 
evident that the confined air in the j'a.-s could become heated equallj' witli 
that of the plains, thouali some SCC'O or 4001 feet above them. Thus the 
maximum temperature in Alarch reached, on set eral occasions, 90' and 9b’ ; 
while at others it was in the same month as low as 72’. The thermometer in 
the sun’s rays rose on two occasions to 141’. 

On the return march in ilay the heat at Sum was ven- great, very little, 
indeed, less than that of Kiunajfle, the ina.xivuum thermometer reading in the 
shade 105’. At Eahaguddy (some 3SOO feet higher), in the month of Alarch, 
the maximum temperature had decreased to SC’, and the minimum to 5S’.5. 

I have mentioned the natural division of the seasons of the highlands 
into a cukl-weather, a hot, and a rainy season or monscon. The cold season 
may be said to extend from October to Febui.ary, theli'd from the beginning 
of Alarch to the middle of June, and the wet from this time to the end of 
September. 

The only month of the cold season of which I have reliable data collected 
at Senate is December, wlreh tnay, pierhap^s, le taken as a fair mean of this 
season generally, though colder weather occurivd in the following month. 

The mean maximum for this month was 73’. 6, and the mean minimmn 
43’, giving an estimated mean tempeiature of oS’.S. The extreme maximum 
was 77’, and the iowc't temperature registered -39’, showing a lange of 3b' 
during the month. The jwevailing wind was from south-east. The days 
were very pleasant, but the nights very cold under canvas, with heavy dews. 

During the month of March (at tlic commencement of the Lot weather) 
the nights still remained cold, giving a mean rriinimum tempierature of 52’ ; 
but the heat during tlie day had coiisideialily increased, the menu maximum 
being bO’, and the greatest maximum S4’. The ranee between the mean 
teiniieraturcs was 2b'. The air was very dry during the day, the difference 
Iwtween the mean maximum diy-bulli readings and those of the mean 
maximum wet being 20’.5. 

TIumdei'storms occurred on several occasions, and during one which hap- 
] ened on the 29th, one inch of ram was gaugeil. The general direction of the 
u ind was easterly, occasiunally veering to the north or .south ; and on several 
occasions a tvesterly or land wind prevailed ilurius; the cailv part of the day. 

The month of Apn 11 was the hottest of the hot-weather months ; the mean 
maximum tvas Sl’.o, the mean inininium .54’.5 ; the extreme maximum 86’, 
and tlie extreme minirmim 49’. The drynts.s of the atmosphere differed 
nothing from that of the previous month. T here was a pleasant amount of 
cloud tempering the sun's heat, and a fresh breeze fiom the east and south- 
east during midday. Tlie land breeze from the west occasionally blew during 
tlie eaily hours. Thunderstorms were prevalent during the latter half of the 
mouth. Ilain fell on thice occasions, giving a total of 1'4 inch. 

The month of Alay was milder; rain, generally accompianying storms of 
thunder and lightning, fell almost every day for the first half of the month, 
not heavily, but in sufficient quantities to render the air soft and genial and 
decrease the temperature. 

The mean maximum for the month was 77° only, and the mean minimum 
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54’.5 ; the greatest maximum 83’.5, auJ. lowest reading 40'. The range of tem- 
perature was therefore less, the mean diurnal lange being 22’.5, and the extreme 
range during the month o4“.5. The estimated mean temperature was 65°.7. 

The wind continued easterly and south-easterly ; the days were generally 
cloudy, or with alternating cloud and sunshine. 

Thioughout these months the qtuntity of atmosphciic ozone was never 
deficient in any very marked degree, hut gave generally high averages. The 
mean quantities for the month of ilarch were 4.0 b}' elay and 6,2 by night ; 
for April, 2.9 by day and 5.9 by night ; anel for ilay, 5 by day and 7.3 by 
night. As in Europe, it was found that there was a marked excess by night 
over that of the day, in damp soft weather as compared with dry, and after the 
occurrence of storms of thunder and lightnimr; but, contrary to European 
experience, the east wind was the ozoniferoiis one, as it bore with it the 
influence of the sea. 

During a portion of the last month of the cold season (February) and the 
first six weeks of the hot, especially towaids the southwards, rain is expected 
to fall. These rains are termed the “ Rains of County," but the quantity and 
season of their fall seem alike precarious and uncertain. At Magdala, in 
1867, there were but ten days in March and two in Ajii il on which rain fell, and 
at Senate rain occurred only on two or three days in March and on five in April. 

This description of the general characteristics of the climate of Northern 
Abyssinia holds good throughout the three great divisions of the country, 
Tiurd, Amhara, and Shoa, though there are variations of temperature cor- 
responding with diflVrences ol elevation. 

Through the kindnc.ss of Dr. Clanc, wlio lent me his meteorological journal 
kept at Magdala, I have been able to jircqatc a table of mean temperatures for 
the seasons at tliat ]'!aco ; and m the ‘ Ttansaotions of the Medical and Physical 
Society of Bombay,’ for the year 1843, is a paper on the Climate' of Shoa, by 
Dr. Kirk, who accompanied the Embassy to the Court of 81ic>a iu 1841. 

At JIagdala the me.tu tenq'ciature of the cold-wcathcr months, from October 
to February, was 56’.2. Of the hot season, fiom March to June, G5’.5, while 
that of the wet season, from July to 8eptomber, was intermediate, and gave a 
mean of 60^ 

At Ankober in Shoa, lat. O'’ 35' x., the mean temperature C'f the cold season 
was 52°.6 ; of the hot, 5b’. 5 ; and of the wet or monsoon season, oO’.o. 

At Magdala, in the year 1SC7, the number of rainy days in the month of 
July was 22, in that of August 25, and in September 10. At Ankober in 
1842 there were 28 rainy days in July, 28 iu August, and 24 in September, 

The most remarkable point in the climate of Abyssinia is this occurrence of 
a well marked rainy season, or monsoon, in a climate otherwise strictly tem- 
perate. Rainy seasons, such as the well known south-west monsoon of Western 
India, occur also in other parts of the world, as iu Guinea, Mexico, and Central 
America, and to a less extent elsewhere, but these are all iu tropical climates 
and combined with very high tcmj)crature.s. 

Occurring as it does here in wdiat would otherwise be the height of the hot 
season, it exercises an important influence in moderating the temperature, 
increasing the fertility of the country, and in keeping up its water .supply ; but 
its importance does not cease here : the water thus jiourcd out on tlie moun- 
tains of Aby.ssiiiia, as 8ir S. Raker has .so grapfnieally .shown, foims a most 
imiioitant element in the annual overflow of tile Xiie, and in this w.ay the 
Abvs-iniaii muiisooii is perhaps ot haidly le-s importance than that of India. 

The extent of country over which this monsooii falls includes tlie whole of 
Abvssima proper, and a large tract of country lying to the westward ; probably 
from the 8th to the 16th degree of north latitude, and m breadth fiom the 40tlt 
to 35th meridian of east longitude. 

The amount of rainfall is doubtless unequal : less to the eastward and north- 
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ward, more eojiious to tlie wtstward and southward, of the mountain-system. 
I do not think that in the region around Senafe there is a very heavy fall. 
The evidences of a copious monsoon, as I have seen them on the IVestern 
Ghats of Indi.t, are altogether wanting. The houses and churches are flat- 
rouied, and constructed of materials hut ill fitted to withstand heavy or long- 
cuiiLiniitd rain ; the trees are bate of mosa and ferns, and ti.ere are no colieetioiis 
of water into ponds or lakes. It is only as wc journey to the suulliwaid that 
these indications of a mcicrate fall are lu.-t. At Addigerat the Louses are slid 
piinciially t!at-;oofe'd, though Lete and there a circular thatched roof is seen. 
Tiiese increase in proportion until after jossiug Antalo (a hundred miles south 
cf Senaie) none hut circular, high, conical rcols are n.et with. 

In the mountainous region of IVujerat, south of Antalo, the forest is dense, 
and the trees are thickly hung with mos-: andi lironping teStoons of teiiis, two 
of W'hich are identical in s'pecies with those found in tiie lore.sts of the moun- 
tain ranges of A'este-ru India, wh..rc the laiuiall amounts to 2C0 iuelies during 
the monsoon. South of tiiis parallel of latitiuic arc- the lakes of Ashaiigi, 
llaik, and iJcmbea, and here also are those v.oiideif.il river-systems where tlic 
stieanis run thiough valleys of erosion 3i'00 feet K-low the level ol the sur- 
rounding country. Dr. Kirk estimated the rainfall at Ankoler to be about 
100 inches, judging from h;s knowledge of tliC fall in Western India. This 
may bo a fair estimate of the fall at Aukobtr, but I bcikve that thi- aiuouni is 
Considerably exceeded in other parts of the districts over which the monsoon 
extends, but nut in the north-eastward. 

Hie suddenness with which the rainfall commcr.ces on the eastern ridge of 
the table-land is remarkable, and also the fact that none takes place over the 
Coukaii, or seaboard, as is tlie case in Western India, wlioie the fall is heavy 
over the Conkan, and is rapieily dissipated towards the opposite liank of the 
inuunt.iins, so rapidly, indeed, that in souie loealities there i.s a dilterence of IdO 
inches in the space ot fifteen miles ea't'ng. In Abyssinia the downpiour w ould 
appeal to inciease in amount as the c'.oa'ls pass westward, until the moisture 
is dissipated over the burning plains of the t^ouelau. The wmd-cunents during 
this sea.snn of the year are cast and suutli-oast, pointing toward the tract of 
country, in the centre of the Curitiiicut whose vast dc-.-eit.s, being heated mure 
uni mure as the sim passes iionhwaul, Ixcoinc the fuel of the iutlrawaig 
iiui.sses of atmuspihere, and thus the niainspiring of the whole pheiiumeiia. 
The great volume ot moist air that i' thus diawn in over the country comes 
trom tlie region of the In.li.m Ocean or Arabian t^ea, over which at this tunc 
ot the year tlie south- west mouse on, laden with moisture from the Kepnatorial 
Sea, is lilowiiig. The senes ed eauses, tliereioi'e, which in action bring about 
the south-west moii-oon of AVestern India, have a distinct aiul connected 
iiifluencij on the amoaut of rainf.dl on the Abyssinian mountains, and thus on 
the weltare ami j'l'ospcrity of ligyp t. 

.'i/.-ftc/i dj the < huln-^ij ,,f fhi- — A stretch of samiy plain, but a few 

leet raised above sea-level, skirls the mountain ranges wliieli torm the high- 
lands of Abvss.iiia. 

This pilaiii, on the .shores of Annesley Hay, vaiies in width from 1 or 2 miles 
to 10 or 12. The .sand of which it is compiosed is exceedingly suit and loose 
above, hut becomes hard and laminated below, until at a depitii ot 40 or .oO 
leet it rests on a coar-e gravel, Cumpxised of ipuartz and the debris of trapi-rock. 

llisiiig above the sandy level in the i icinity of Touka aie two or three 
Isolated ridges of volcanic origin, some 00 or 8(i toct high. These areconipiose I 
of traps massive in suiiie strata, ashy and fiiable in others, capipied with a layer 
ol basalt, and piierced by dykes of a red, sp'oiigy, aiul vesicular trachyte. The 
strike is more or less north and south, and the dip west, 

Kear the southernmost of these lulls a well was dug some 45 feet in depth, 
which yielded water of a temp>erati!re of 115°. 
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South of Tooka the mountain ranges approach nearer the waters of the bar, 
leaving only a narrow strip of sandy shore% \\liich is thicklj' covered with the 
debris washed down from the hills, consisting of masses of granite, gneiss, 
felspar, and quartz. 

Oil the south of the bay li.ses a cone-shared hiil of trap-rock, which has 
evidently been the outlet of a volcano now extinct. In its vicinity there aio 
quantities of obsidian, red porous tufa, and pumice. 

On the opposite side the hay is bxutnded by the p-ieniusiila of Bari. Tl’O 
hills here are composed of metamorphic stiata, of which mica-schist, mica- 
slate, and gneiss are the chief components, and fuither south, towards tlio 
bottom of the hay, these are overlaid by strata of trap-rock. 

Traversing now the sauely plain from Tixika towards the month of the pass 
at Koomaylie for some G or 6 miles, we cross the southern spur of the Gidtc-n 
mountains (an outlier of the great ranges), which is heie coniposeil of meta- 
morphic rock ; and then an intervening level tr,act of firmer sand, we reach 
Koomaylie, which is some 450 feet above the level of Tooka. 

The scenery here is grand. Jlange behind range of wooded hills can he 'iis- 
tinotly made out, their outlines running down, meeting and interlacing in the 
centre, marking the line of the winding torrent-bed, while far above all. .and 
usually shiouded in mist, rises a huge peak which crowns the vii-w, and iinii- 
cates to some extent the l.eight to he attained during the ascent of the 50 mif. s 
of Bass to the distant table-land. 

Gi:, Jiiijl/ of He Puss. — The hills skirting the plain, the outlying ranges, arc 
low, thickly covered with stunted jungle and stony debris, which bide to a 
great extent their conformation. The strata arc much tossed and jumbled, 
and the dip varies, hut is generally eastwaid ; the strike follows that of the 
great range. 

Tlie line of the Pass wiinls greatly, hut follows a w.s.w. couive. 

Proceeding up the Pass, the strata are at first composed e.f soft, friable meta- 
morphic schists, with the mica arranged in flaky layers between the harder 
constituents of the rock, and studded thickly with coar-e earthy fiarnete. 
These are generally of the true orystalliue form, ihoniboidial dodecahedrons, 
and at times translucent, hut mure o'.te-n earthy and dull. 

Further on the strata vary much, in some places compact and solid, in 
others fissile, and passing into a Iflack shale containing thm scains of 
some of which gave a clear biackleail hue on pai'er. 

As the Pass closes in until it reaches its narrowest limit, some 15 or ‘20 feet 
in width, the strata hecorae more solid : (/m /.<s takes the place of the shales, 
and ill one place a granite rock of great thickness is reached, while vast houldei s 
vi f/i-ee)iftone and allied rocks choke the narrew gorge. 

After this, which has somewhat the api'caraiice of an anticlinal axis, th.e 
strata again become more schistose, and as they do this the sides of the gorge 
become less perpendicular and s!o[e away at various angles, until at tsooroo, 
some 12 or 14 miles from the commcnci-meut of the defile, the Pass opens out 
into a narrow valley. 

The water wells uii here in considerable quantity at a tomjicratiirc of 
and thence flows down the Pass to Lower Soorcsi, at the cntiance to its nar- 
rowest portion. 

The Pass from hence to Unulel wells, about 121 miles, is more open, and tbo 
strata schistose : height about 4000 feet. 

At Piaragr.'ldy it again nairow'S, but between those j.lacos arc some open 
spots, anil through the ravines and gorges which ojicn into the main Pass 
glimpses of tl.e mountains forming the back-bone oi this elevated region are 
obtained. These summits are flat, and capi^d with an enorme.usly thick 
stratum, white in colour, which is probably tracliyte. 

After leaving Raraguddy the strata continue to be metamorphic schists 
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for three-quarters of the ascent, when these cease, and are replaced by trap ; 
sometimes earthy, at others volcanic ash, and again trachytic. The trachyte 
is white, very closely resembling a very fine sandstone, but in some places 
columnar. 

The summit of the Pass is about 8000 feet in altitude, and the view down 
it magnificent. The table-land on the summit is narrow, and its level broken 
by several ranges, some of which rise lOOO feet above it. These are com- 
posed chiefly of trap, but on the west rise some remarkable rucks of sandstone, 
which, shutting in the vallej' on that side, run down on their western flanks 
some 800 or 1000 feet into ravines, which, commencing thus suddenly, stretch 
away for many miles westward, until they merge into a broailer vale, appa- 
rently running north-east and south-west, at a considerably lower altitude. 
The scarped hills on each side tire ravines show the long continuous parallel 
lines marking the trap-formation. 

The height of Senate above the sea, derived from a series of observations 
with the mercurial mountain (Newman's) barometer, and by the boiling-points 
of three theimometers, I have placed at 8175 feet. The heights of places 
southward I estimated chiefly by a pecket aneioid, set to the mean corrected 
mercurial barometer readings. This aneroid was corrected for teinperature, 
and, on my return to Senafe, varied in a very trifling degree only from the 
reading of the mercurial left theie. Tb.e meivuiial baiometor had previously 
been compared with the standard-bar at the Ohservatoiy in Bombay, and on 
comparison again at Zulb, with the batometer on beard H.ll 8. OrUiviu, the 
readings were almost identical. 

The route to AsLaiici trends almost due south, and runs along the same 
elevated ridge or table-land reached at the head of the Pa-'s at Senafe'. It 
varies much in width ; in some places sureadiug out into bioad downs, in 
others reduced to a narrow neck by tlie deep valleys, wldch commence 
abruptly on either hand, V ilh siubleu descents of niany hundied feet. TIjC 
altitudes varv- also, falling to C&i» at Agula ami Dougila, and rising at 
the mountain I'ltsses of Attain and Polage> to 9800 and 10,400 feet ; 
while still further south em the 'Wmle-la plateau au eleeatiou of 10,800 feet is 
attained. 

Leaving Senafe, the route- piasst.- south toGooiigooua, distant al»jut 12 miles. 
The metaiiiorpihie se-rie.s of rock.s is met with tbr the last time feir many 
miles, in ci'e-s.sing the spuirs of tlie- e-astein lange- of hills; and ue tlie-n re-aeh 
the massive sanelstune hills, which rise above Goongeiona to a great height. 
The sandstone contains, I believe, no trace- eif any fossil. The strata aie 
enormously thick anel massive, aiiel horizontal in ps-sition. 

The route to Fokaiia p>asses first ove-r a lowe-r ran-go of this sandste-ne, on te- 
some broad giassy elowns, liee trom hiil-ran-gcs untilncaiing tlie latte-r station, 
when sandstone- IS again n-ai bed. Farther on the reiad winels en the brink 
of a sudelen declivity, wliere commences a series of vailevs, houndcel by 
p arallel .scarp -eel hill.s, aieiiig whose sides are tiae-e-able the- coiitmuoiis line-.s 
.spoken of hefure, as m.nking tlie trapi-founation. The scene re.-e-mliles 
many such amielst the trapi-hills of the llekkaii. In the lar distance are 
visible some high p eaks, wLicii aie said to mark the p-oaitiun of Adowa aiul 
Akun. 

The plain of Fokada is fi-ime-d of “black soil” (like that of India), and 
a substratum of black hasaitic trapi, while on the north towers a hill of 
columnar trachyte. At Aeldigcrat the ran-ges, which run more or less north 
and south, are composed of sandstone cappied by trap — either basalt or trachyte, 
and lying on trapi. They are from 500 to 800 feet in height. This formation 
continues to Alai dVuhiz, 14 miles distant, on the road to which we piass an 
excavation in this snnilst ine, which has evidently been inten-ied a.s a small 
Cave Cbui'cli, a sort of piototypie of the grander Cave Church mer witli turther 
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south. The es.cavation is about 18 feet by 12, with side aisles, and a semi- 
circular apse at the east end. The trap strata capping the sandstone hills in 
the vicinity are columnar. 

From this to Addabaga, 16 miles, we pass over the broad plains of Haramat, 
bounded by parallel ranges of the same sandstone and trap formation. On 
the eastein range, close under which the road passes, are some well built 
circular towers. On the right the range terminates in a high pyramidal moun- 
tain, on which is placed the stronghold of Endatsien, one ul the strongest forts 
of Tigre. The sandstone strata are red in colour below, and white above. 
The elevation of this tract is much the same as that of Senate ; but in 
mai clung to Dongola, 10 miles distant, we descend about 1000 feet, and on 
reaching the lower level pass over strata of the metamorpihic series. At one 
spot the ground was covered with great quantities of slag, and the guide 
informed me that for many years iron-ore had been worked there. 

At Dongola we reach the termination of the sandstone series on this 
parallel of latitude. The strata, which h.ive continued more or less horizontal, 
here dip south, and are overl.tid by the commencement of a series of limestone 
strata which extends from tiiis spot lor CO miles to the southward. A spur of 
the sandstone hills runs just beyond the valley of Dongola, shutting it in on 
the south, and in this is the Cave Church fur which tliis locality is celo- 
hrated. There are three other such churches still existing, one at Avrahas-vaha, 
in this kcahty, a second at IVombarta, in the sandstone hills, about 11 miles 
distant, and a third at Lalibela in Lasta. It is said that ten cave churches 
were thus excavated by the Emperor Lalibela in oidon times. 

In adviuiciiig iioni Dongola to Agiila, 9 milts, \\e pass over a series of low 
rounded bids of this hmestouc, winch arc generally stony and barren, or 
covered with low niiiueisa-scnib. At Agula are the mins of the Church of 
St. Kirkos. The valley is traversed by a stieani of considerable size, flowing 
westward. The limestone stuua aie here and tlieie iiitei leaved with a harder 
stratum of arenaceous limestone, almost appioaching a sandstone in character, 
but Containing traces of fossils. 

The 16 miles of route to Doh.i cross over three ranucs of hills, running 
more or less east and west. The wliolc tiact is stony, bairen, and deserted; 
a condition of things which stems to cb.aractti'izo the limestone formation. The 
plain of Dolo, however, is gixeii, and well watered by a stream of moderate 
size. 

At Eiklut, 9 miles fuithcr on, tlieie is a good deal of vegetation and water, 
but the substratuiii i.s trap rock. 

Passing over more limestone hilis, we descend a gliat to the broad plain of 
Antalo, oil which our toitifitd campi was pdactd fthe town of Antalo lying 
on a spur of a high hill on the west of the pJain). The pjlain is covered with a 
layer of “black soil,'’ indicating the ncaiutss of the trapi-formation, wliicli 
rtcurs lieie, as I ascertained on my return loute, when I piassed nortliward to 
Cholic ut. The road to the latter place lioiii the canipi p asses across tlio p.Iaiii 
northward, and then throtigh some very broken country into the valley of 
Chelicut. 

In traversiiio: the pflaiu I piassed over strata of limestone, and reached a 
spot where uoduhir b.isali ciopqicd iipi, and in tins vicinity found some lime- 
stone of a dark blue or bl.ack colour, and suberystalliiie tc-xiure, containing 
white casts of an iudiistinct bivalve. Further on the trapi scries became more 
marked, and in ascending aaain from Chelicut, which lies about oOO feet 
below Eiklut, to the latter pd.ice, the strata for most of this thickness were 
of trap. 

Passing soutu fiom Antalo to ilcshuk, 16 miles, the route lies over high 
ranges of hills, wiiicli run almost east and west. These are of limestone, and 
on descending into the valley of Musgi, which lies Uiklway, a still higher 
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series ot mountain-ranges comes into view, the fiist range of which is cross- 
cut by tlie pass. It is here, in this natural section through the range, that 
one of the most interesting pomts in the geology of this dictrict occurs. 
The pass is very narrow, and tilled with most luxuriant vegetation, while 
down it rushes a beautiful stream of water, overhung by the branches of the 
stately trees which fill the ravine, and fringed by masses of beautiful fi rns 
and flowering plants of European species. 

The pass is flanked on the east bj- towering masses of enormously tliick 
sandstone strata, cropping up beneath with a datj-stone traf>, mottled white 
and red. Further on, on the same side of the pass, and apiiarently underlying 
the sandstone, was a very massive stratum of fiue-grained limestone, con- 
taining small indistinct fossil easts, while on the west side of the pass the 
strata were contorted and elevated, and the dip in some places was almost 
vertical. Throughout the southern half of the pass, for a mile or so, there 
were evidences of much dislocation and displacement. 

The pass opens out suildenly on the beautiful little vale of Meshuk, tra- 
versed by a stream of water fringeii with a urove of magnificent willnw-tiecs, 
some of whose trunks were 6 or 6 feet in diameter. The range on the east 
of the valley is of sandstone, hut tiap is also met w ith, though I am unable 
to say in what relative position. Here the limestone seric.s ends; front this 
spot southward all is trajt, varying in character, in dittVrent pilaces, from 
basalt to .soft ashy trap, in s.tme places amygdaloid, and vesicular, and con- 
taining zeolites, in others earthy and nodular, and interscamed with beds of a 
peculiar red earth, which is very olten seen amidst the trap series of the 
Dekkan Hills. 

From ileshek to Ashangi the country is wild in the extreme. The route 
pa.'sos over a range of mountains, rt.achingan elevation of &800 feet, thence 
across a still higher range of 10,400 feet to Alukban, and again over the 
forest-clad ranges -which intervene, down into the valley of A3han,gi, which 
lies at about the same elevation a.s Kenafe', or perhaps somewhat higher. 
Beyond this I could not proceed, as I met here the force returning from 
Magdala. 

(blancing, then, over what I have s.iul, wc find on the coast evidences of 
somewhat recent volcanic action in the trap-hills and the volcanic cone, with 
its scoria scattered around ; while the temperature of the water so near the 
surface, and the existence of several hot springs in this .sandy tract, as at 
Atfeh, and in the vicinity of Arkiko, point to a somewhat more than usual 
subterranean heat now existing. 

The great mass of the mountain-ranges traversed by the Pa.ss con.si^t of 
metamorphio rocks some oOOid or 6000 feet in thickness, overlaid by trap. 
Then on the highlands sandstone, and sandstone overlaid bv trap, extending 
from Senafe' to Dongola, a distance of 70 miles; afterwards the linic.-tone 
series for GO milt.-', succeeded by trap to an indefinite distance. 

This trap closely resembles the traji of the mountains of the Dekkan, and 
in appearance is identical ; much of the lime.stone resembles, in general litho- 
logical character, the limestone strata of the secondary period, which underlies 
the nummiilitic limestone of Scinde and Helocchistan. Tlie most distinc- 
tive fossil we discovered in it is a ciJdris, which seems to point to the oolitic 
series. The whole tract of this limestone-formation lies at a lower elevation, 
by .some 1000 or 1200 feet, than that of the traji and sandstone north and 
south of it. Of its relative geological piosition and age I cannot speak decidedly, 
and, indeed, in this paper, desire only to sketch broadly the chief outlines of 
the geology of the countrv-. and to trench as little as possible on what Mr, Blan- 
ford, the appointed geologist to the expcditiiai, will l ave to say. 
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Table of HEraiiTs of the Lln’e of Bocte of the ABY5ST^'IA^' Field Fobce, 
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2. DUcoKrij of a New Channel throwjh the Forcados Bice)' to the Town 
of Warrt\ By CIIAELE^^ Livisgstoae, IT.3I. Consul. Feinainlo Po. 

(Communicated by the Foreign Office.) 

“ Air Lord, 

“ A brisk trade in palm-nut kernels has opened up roceVitly in Benin. 
The toivn of dVarre is the chief se.at of this traile ; but it is said to be 150 miles 
from the sea by the tortuous channel of the Benin. Several Enslish schooners 
iiavc gone up to TN’arre notwithstanding, and lately a steamer, beloncing to a 
Hamburg Company, ha.s towed up one of their banjue.s, and is making reriilar 
trips. Shortly before my visit, John H. Louche, Esp, of Glasgow, thinking 
that the Forcados might be a shorter i>atli to IVarrei, e.xplored it in liis boat 
from IVaiTii to the sea, and found abundance of water, and a straight channel. 
He nieutioned tin's to the Hamburg captain, who came down in his steamer 
in five hours. The Benin Channel took twelve hours with the tide. He 
found a gcod bar with 20 feet of water, and fit for sailing-vcosels. There is a 
capacious harbour inside the bar. 

“The Forcados belongs to Cbinome, s<ou of Quern Polo, of "Warre. He is 
willing to Iia\ e the river used, and oilers to j'l'otect any trader who may go 
to it. 

Fernando Fo. Sor. 2t, 1S69. 
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3. Xcies of a Journey frora Ching-too to Ea.Jou-. 

By Aleaaadee "Wylle. 

The voyage np tiie Yang-tsze as far as Hankow, 088 miles fiom Slianghae, 

one 01 sucli constant occanence, and has Icen so freijucntlv described by 
Eitrojean travellers, that it would seem suiierlluous to dwell' on particulars 
regarding it. Beyond that port comparatively few Europeans have yet ven- 
tured, and the most notable exj edition is th.it of C.iptain Blakiston, who made 
Ms way to a distance cf 961 miles larther up the great river, and has given to 
the public a very trustworthy .and interesting .iceount of his trip ; j while 
Air. Pumpelly, the American traveller, has descubed, from perscmil observa- 
tion, the leading geological features as hir as the preftctmul city of Kwei- 
chow, J 

From Hankow to vrithin a day's .sail of the city 01 I-chang, the course of 
the river is through an alluvial pLiin, with occasional clusters of Mils here 
and there. From the last-named city the upper river navigation begins, and 
we enter upon the long series 01 gorges by wMch the stream makes its way 
through the gieat longitudinal mounuiu-ciiain ot Central China. These are a 
formidable obstruction to the fiee navigation of the river; 'out, in that resiiect, 
they are surpassed by tiie numerous rapids, wMch occur in continuous suc- 
cession, horn I-chang to the highest iioint attaina'ole 'Ly boats. The chief 
pxiints of commerce are Sh.a-she, I-chang, Kwei-ehow, Tang-laeen, Eoo-eliow, 
Chung-kmg, Loo-chow, anil beu-chow ; and at most of these there is a navi- 
gable tiibutari' of considerable length. At the city of Seu-chow the Paver 
Aim forms a confluent, almost rivalling in m.tgnitude the main stream, and up) 
tMs river we tracked our way to the pJovincial capital. 

As I have elsewhere given a minute description of this part of nur journey, § 
I will not here reiteiate the details. The volume of water is but slightly' 
diminished till v e reach the city of Kca-ting, though the depth varies greatly 
in places from the widening of the channel. From this point upjwards we 
observe a gradual diminution, and, as we approach the capital, the shoals offer 
a good deal of obstruction to the free passage of boats. It is only during the 
summer months that that p ortion of the river can be travelled, and in tbe 
winter time boats do not go hi.her upi than Kea-ting. For pictuiescpue leauty 
this river is nothiug inferior to th.c A'ang-tsze, the scenery' oilering many 
exquisite points of view. The pirefectural city of Kea-ting is an imp ortant 
centre of tinde, standing, .as it does, at the confluence of the Alin and Yang 
rivers, two pnincipal arteries of commun.cation avith the northern and western 
parts of the province. 

There are several great branches of iniiustr-.- along the banks uf the Alin. 
The co.al-mincs lorm .1 perennial source of iiro3p.erity and veealth, extending 
for many miles on both siile= of the river. The salt-wells, so remarkable for 
their construction and uunibers, are an eepually iiidi.spiensable institution, upon 
which the western proviuceo are entirely elepienelcnt : while the oil-welLs, not 
Mr distant, furnish another, though less extensively used, article of domestic 
economy. The wax-tiee pfuintations, chiefly in die vicinity of Ke.a-ting, supply 


* ‘ An authentic Account of an Embassy from the King of Great Britain to the 
Emperor of China.’ London, 1797. ‘ Narrative of the Earl of Elgin's Alission to 

China and Japan.’ Loudon, 1759. 

t ‘ Five Months on the A'ang-tsze.’ London, 1SC2. 

X ‘ Geological Researches in China. Alongolia, and Japan.’ New York, 1866. 
j ‘Journal of the North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society.’ New 
Series, Part 5, 1869. 
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ilie material for tie coating of common candles, this being necessary to impart 
the requisite solidity, the inner part being made of vegetable tallow, which is 
excessively sensitive to heat, ilany of the natives occupy themselves during 
the whiter months gathering the minute particles of gold which are washed 
down that and the adjacent rivers, and become deposited towards the lower 
parts of the bed, which are only accessible in the winter months, when the 
water is at its lowest. Another sjicciality of that region is silk, which is 
largely cultivated, Kea-ting and the neighbourhood being famous for the pro- 
duction of white silk. 

As an object of antiquarian interest, there are few things in China that 
surpass the remarkable caves of the Man-tsze, one of the early races, who 
Were exceedingly numerous and powerful in that jiart of the country. Their- 
dwellings in the clid’s still remain in great numbers, alike suggestive to the 
archreologist and the historian. 

The provincial city of Ching-too is one of the largest in the empire, and has 
some streets equal, if not superior, to any that 1 have seen elsewhere. Exten- 
sive warehouses abound, both in the city and suburbs. The shops are well 
stocked ; almost every commodity is to be found, and English, French and 
Pitissian goods are no rarity. Being the seat of the provincial government, of 
course the official establishments are numerous and impiosing, and those con- 
nected with literary advancement are on a scale indicative of the prominent 
position held by such attainments in the national estimation. Like many ot 
the cities in China, Ching-too can boast a verv respectable antiquity, and 
during the third century of our era it was the site of the imperial residence. 
The only description we have of the city by auy European is that of Marco 
Polo, whose brief, but graphic, account miuiit, with ^liuht modification, answer 
very well to its condition at tiie present day, although he portrays a state of 
thinas six centuries piast. 

Thus city stands in a level plain, prol'ab’y abo'it a hundred miles from 
north to south, and nearly as much from east to west, irrigated by a number 
'-■f streams. The Paver Jlin rises in T.irtary, and is augmented bv numerous 
tributaries, being confined within its rocky leinks for several hundred miles, 
till it re-aches the district city of ITwaii. Th.-re, eme-rgiug iiom all restraint, 
it divides into a series of branches, spreailing b.kc a network, and fertilising the 
great plain. The larger number of the'e ruu .south of the capital, and becon..- 
concentrated again in the main trunk ei the Min; but one system ot branche.s 
flow north of tlie city, and are diverted into other channels. 

Leaving Ching-too on the 27th ot .July. to traverse the ilaiii in a 

northerly direction, we passed the first biar.di (-f the river, namc>t the Yew- 
tsze-iio, a few miles from the north gate, bv a bridge at tlie village of Sze-ma- 
keaou. The continuation of this lorms the navigable river flowing past the 
cast gate of Ching-too, and known as the Outer Diver. The Pih-inuli-ho anil 
Seu-yen-ho, two other streams radiating from Hwau, unite tlieir watv.r3 to the 
south of the district city of Tsung-nin-g, under the name of the To Pviver. 
This we crossed by a iatnclsome stone bridge, at tlie town of San-ho-chang, 
about a dozen miles beyond tbe Yew-tsze-ho. Below this it flows in an easterly 
direction, receiving two aece.-soiies from the north-west, .t tributary from the 
south-west, and an affluent combinmg the waters of two 1 ranches on the north 
side, a little beyond which it tmites tilth tlie Mecn-yau.. lliver, ,md flows 
south, under the name of the To, to tlie ih partmental city of Loi ■, where it dis- 
embogues into the Y’ang-tsze. The T.te-piug-ho. another of the streams that 
radiate from llwan, divides into two branclic', ithicli re-imite lower down, and 
again divide into three liranches, the -otttherii of which passes north of the 
city of Tsimg-uiug, and south of that of ijin-fan ; after which it bifurcates, 
forming the above-mentioned two acc..ssori'os to ihe Tb fiom the north-west. 
A little below San-ho-chang we crossed one of these arms, named the Kw;in- 

N 2 
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keaoii-ho, being the boun.lary between tLe di<tricrs of Hwa-t'ann and Sen-too. 
There is a fine atone bridge, oinamented with a series of figure-heads of draaons 
and other fabulous animals. A short distance further bi ought us to the Kin- 
shwuy-ho, the northernmost of the two arms, a broad shaliow stream made itn 
of several eonfliunts, spanned by a stone biidge. A, mile or two beyond this 
IS the district city of Sm-too, of medium size, tvith a tolerably prosperous 
appearance. 

Three miles north of this city we re.iched the Ti:h-keaou-ho on the morning 
of the 2Stb. This is the second branch of the stream fomied by the union of 
the two branches of the Tae-ping-ho, and passes noitli the district city of 
Sin-fan. Flowing eastward, it passes the district city of Kin-tang, and, uniting 
with another stream, enters the To as an affluent from the north. Two or 
three miles beyond is the Tseen-shwiiy, the third branch of the srream formed 
hy the union of the two branches of the Tae-piing-ho. This passes south 
of the district city of Pane, and forms the boundary between the district of 
Sin-too and department of Han. Flowing eastward, it p.asses the city of Kin- 
tang on the north and cast sides, and nuite-s with the Tuh-keaou-lio, forming 
an affluent of the To. Immediately north of this stream stands the town of 
Heang-yang-chaug, at the other end of which is the Tsing-pih-keang, a branch 
of the Tseen-sliwuy, which flows east to the Meen-rang Eiver. There is a 
fine level bridge roofed over, forming a long arcade. The Me-nnmg-shwuy is 
a tributary to the waters of the Tae-ping-ho, from the north, near the pc'int o; 
divergence : and the ila-shwuy-ho is a river branching out from that trilMitary, 
which passes north of the district city of Pang. This we crossed by a long 
level bridge of about twenty arches, .at the town of Se-ching-keaou, three or 
four miles north of the Tsing-pih-kcang. Flowing eastward it unites with, 
the last-named stream : and this is the last of the system of interlacing waters 
joining the ilin and the T'k bis or seven miles further on the road brought 
us to the departmental city of Han, a busy, and apparently jirosperous place, 
with some handsome temples ami go.:d shops. Eight miles beyond this city 
is the iMeen-yang-ho, a river rising in the north-west of iMeen-ehuh district, 
and forming the northern boundary of the Ching-too Plain, which we crossed 
in a ferry-boat in the morning of the 29th. 

On having the capital we lound a good broad highway, but at a few miles’ 
distance it narrowed down considerably, and in some places it was little better 
than a footpath. A vast conci.uise of people thronged the load on uur first 
dat’s jouiney, but the numbers diminished as we receded irom Ching-too. 
There were jjedestriaii travelkrs ot tne humbler class by ;ar the most numerous ; 
while those in easier circnni'tances were borne in .sedan chairs ; licavily-laden 
mules, and coolies with their I'.onderous burdens suspended at the ends of a 
bamboi.i jole, made up the bulk of the traffic. Our own parry tiavelled in 
chairs with coolies to carry our luggage. 

iliich the largest proportion of the land was occuiiedi v. illi rice, and 
occasional fields of maize, sorghum, ami A7.oe-7«/„(/, a giam Ifoin which, 
sjiirit is ilistilled. The bamboo was abundant, iitit ;i>re.st-trets Were rare 
and fnut scarce. A few tieais and apple.s of an inioiior kind, crab-aigJes 
and greengages, formed the jcsncipal article.s exposed by the dealers; but 
vegetables were to be had in civat jirofusion and variety. Acriciiltme was in 
a flourishing condition, and the piopulation generally hire an appearance of 
comfort. 

After crossins: the IMeen-yanu-ho, we began to ascend using ground, and 
found the cultivation diversified with the ground-nut, sweet potato, tobacco, 
and other plants requiring less water. On reaching tlio ridge of the first hill 
by a gentle rise, an agreeable view burst upon us ; on the right lay a fertile 
valley, and, round in the south-west direction, ranges of low lulls and undulat- 
groimd, all richly cultivated. Continuing the ascent by a moderate gradient,. 
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a mile or two bronght us to the Pi-ma-Jynui, or “ IVhite Horse Paas,'' * a spot 
famous m early history. This is a large walled enclosure on the summit of the 
ranee, planted with cypress trees, and entered by a gate which bars the high- 
w-ay. The chief and almost only object of note inside, is the mortuary chapel 
and tomb of Pang Tung, one of the heroes of the Three-kingdoms period 
(3rd century), who was killed near this site. The building is large and hand- 
■jOijie, being kept in a state of order and cleanliness not commonly met with in 
similar establishments. The first hall fiom the entrance contains the eifigies of 
Pang and his friend Choo-ko Leang side hy side. The hall behind has the 
single image of Pang Tung, and a courtyard at the back contains the hero’s 
grave, a circular mound with a low stone wail round it, out of which grow 
some fine old speeimens of the weeping cyjii-ess. The ivhule establishment 
was restored in 1697, and a gravestone erected, bearing the inscription, “The 
tomb of Pang Sze-yuen, Pure ilarqtiis, of the Han dynasty.’’ Many ancient 
tablets of bygone dynasties decorate the buildim:. 

Looking down from the hill, on the iarther side, an interesting Landscape met 
the view ; a succession of eminences stretching away to the distant horizon, 
covered for the most part with crops of varied produce, and dotted over wit’a 
villages and hamlets, while here and there a city or town of gi-cater pretension 
formed a focus for several converging lines of traffic ; and two or three water- 
courses meandering through the lower grounds served to fertilize the adjacent 
fields, at the same time that they gave a pleasing relief to the pictures, as they 
came in view at intervals in the rural scene. A steep and narrow path led iis 
into a valley, v here two or throe miles further brought us to the district city 
cf Lo-keang. The small portion of the city we pnssed through was quiet and 


* I cannot help thinking that this is the place spoken of by Marco Polo in the 
following passage : — “ This journey of twenty days towards the west being per- 
formed. you arrive at a place called Ach-baluch Manji, wliich signifies the white 
city on the confines of Manji, where the country becomes level, and is very 
populous. The inhabitants live by trade and manual arts. Large quantities of 
ginger are produced here, which is conveyed through all the province of Cathay, 
with great advantage to the merchants. The country yields wheat, rice, and 
other grain plentifully, and at a reasonable rate. This plain, thickly covered 
with habitations, continues for two stages, after which you again come to high 
mountains, valleys, and forests.” — (Wright's edition, p, idu.) ” Wright confesses 
himself unable to identify the locality of Ach-baluc'a, Pauthier takes it to be the 

ancient town of rih-lniiri-thiiiij, on the north of the Ilan. 

Klaproth thinks it was a place called L " Pr/i-etn-i/.hij, near the 

district city of IMeen, on the Han. But the distance to these places does not at all 
agree, as it would make twenty-three d.iys’ journey from Se-gan-foo to the Han ; 
whereas that is just about the time required to the “ White Horse Pass," at the 
primitive slow rate of travelling. The position of the White Horse Pass appears 
to me perfectly to satisfy the conditions of the statement. The twenty days’ 
travelling over the mountains, and sud -en arrival at the plain, with all the other 
details, might serve for a description of the country at the present day. Although 
there is no town there now, there is reason to believe there was one in Polo's 
time, for within a Century after, at the coininencement of the Ming, we know 
that there must have been one of some importance, as a superintendent inspector 
was then placed over it. We do not find the word Adt, for “white,” in the 
Mongol language now, the equivalent being cha'Juiit ; but we have no dictionary 
of that language so old as the Yuen dynasty, since which it is proh.ible consider- 
able changes may have taken place. The nat'tral process, then, is to look for 
1: in some cognate dialect, .and we find it accordingly in the Turkisli jl, Al:, 
with the same meaning, t'ais dialect being one of the most nearly allied to the 
ilongol. 
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comparatiTelr clean : out the Euhnrh ■where tre made a short halt ivas a scene 
of great activity, from the concourse of travellers ; and the numerous houses 
of entertainment full of life and hustle, appeared to he driving a lucrative trade. 
Prom this point 'we coursed along the south hank of the Lang-shwuy-ho for a 
mile or two, and then crossed it hy a long lo-w bridge, ahotit three feet -svide, 
■with no parapet. This rises in the west ot Lo-keang district, and after a south- 
easterly dow of about a hundred and thirty miles, in the course of which it 
passes the district cities of Lo-keang and C'liung-keang, and the prefcctural 
city of Tung-chnen, it enters the Pei-keang, and thus opens np a direct com- 
munication with Chtmg-king. There is said to be a connection between the 
head-tvaters and the Meen-yang liver. A footpath of about a mile brought us 
to the Hih-shwtty-ho, somewhat narrower than the preceding, into which it 
flows at nearly a right angle. The source appears to be rather more distant, 
and the two channels run nearly parallel for the greater pait of their length. 
This ■we crossed by a bridge similar to the preceding. There are a good many 
water-wheels on the left bank lor tbepmrpose of irrigation, some between 20 and 
30 feet in diameter, similar to those we had seen in great numbers betbre 
reaching Ching-too. From this the lead begins to ascend again, and after 
passing two villages we arrived at the to^nm of Km-slian-poo, where we put 
up for the night. This is a very busy place, but the houses and shops have 
a mean appearance. Here we becan to be subjected to the inconvenience 
of crowds round the door of our lodgiug'-place, but it was merely the result of 
curiosity; a feature, however, of v.bich we had seen but slight indications 
hitherto in Sze-chuen. 

On the morning of the 30ih we entered the department of Meen, and during 
the day passed through seveml poor little vilLtges and hamlets, with nothing 
very notable. .Just beyond the viii.ige of Shlh-keaou-poo, a handsome stone 
portal crosses the road, soon after passing which our route lay alongside the 
Cha-piug-ho, a rapid river, red with mud Irum the heavy rain during the past 
night. This rises at Oha-ping-slian, some hills in the western part of the 
distnet of Gan, and, flowing in a direction nearly east, piasses south of the 
district cit}’, and enters the Pei a little to the south-east of the departmental 
city of Meen. Skirting this stream for a few miles, we crossed in a terry-boat, 
and a short distance beyond crossed the Pei Paver to the left hank, but soon 
after recrossed to the right, and entered the north gate of the city of Meen. 
There we found troops quartered, who were on their way to engage the 
Mohammedan rebels in Shen-se. 

The following morning we again cros.setl the Pei, running with a very swift 
current, about half a mile from the city ; and keeping down the left bank for 
a mile or two in an eastern direction, we crossed the Tung-ho by a .stone bridge. 
This is a tributary of the Pei rising toward the north-east. Our daj-’s journey 
took us through a number of poor and insiguificant villages, with a military 
guard station generally about every four or five miles. These are easily dis- 
tinguisheii by the rude attempts to dcqiict some of the sons of Mars armed cap- 
a-j)ie, of gigantic dimensions and in gaudy colours, on the whitewashed walls, 
while a rusty spear or two may occasionally be seen at the door ; and an ufficial 
IS said to be attached to each, whose seivices are sometimes required to forward 
a despatch. These stations are found throughout the greater pait of China, at 
least the northern jxirtions ; and are ostensibly intended to furnish escorts to 
travellers whenever demanded : but such an appendage on the road we were 
travelling would have been an utter supierfiuity. At many of the stations, 
three or five turrets, representing the old smoke telegi’aphs, still remain, but it 
is almost needless to say, they merely stand as symlxils of the past. The road 
is hilly, with some steep ascents and desceiit.s. Half a mile beyond the small 
town of Yew-heang-poo, a seven-story pagoda stands in a valley on the north 
Side of the road. Some ot the valleys are verj' pretty, and the weeping 
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cypress grows there profusely. The was-tree is also found, but rarely with the 
producing insect on it. Small patehe.s of conon were seen here and there. We 
stopped tor the night at Wei-ching, a busy town of considerable size, sur- 
rounded by a stone wall, the day's route having taken a much more easterly 
bend than on previous days. 

Just beyond Wei-ching, an insignificant stream flows east into the Tsze- 
tnng-ho ; and, at a distance of 1 0 miles, we reached a small stream dividing the 
department of Meen from the district of Tsze-tuns, w'nich flows south, and 
after a few miles joins the Wei-chins watercourse, when the united waters 
enter the Tszo-tung-ho. Less than - miles further we came to the small town 
of Shih-neu-poo, or Stone Ox Stores," which takes its name from a natural 
stone formation on the top of a neighbouring hill, said to resemble a perfect ox. 
The road still lay along a succession of hills oi no great height and sgarsely 
wooded, hut cultivated to a considerable extent with the taro or sweet potato, and 
occasional spots of lice on terraces. About balf a mile before reaching the city 
of Tsze-tung, a good stone bridge took us across the Tsze-tung-ho, a rather 
wide and rapid river which rises in the northern jiart of the district ; after 
receiving several tributaries in its southward couise ii enters the Pei, making 
a flow of 160 miles or more. The site of the city may he distinguished at a 
great distance by a tall white eleven-story pagoda, which stands outside the 
wall. 

Having spent the night in the city, our path next morning lay up a gentle 
ascent, and at a distance of 3 miles or more wo passed a celebrated well, named 
the Koo-keen-tseuen, or Ancient tiword Spring,” famed for its medicinal 
virtues. A stone tablet by the side states that to have been formerly one of 
the most difficult and dangerous passages on the line, till a road was made by 
public subscription about the beginning ot the present century. Three or four 
miles iurther, ascending a lull by a long flight of stone steps, we reached the 
mountain village of Ktili-heang-poo, the reputed birthplace of Wan-chang-te, 
a Taouist celebrity, idolized as the god of literature. A very large and hand- 
some temple to his honour is erected on the slope of the hill, the receding 
apartments of which are ascended by successive flights of steps. Of course the 
principal hall is dedicated to Wang-chang, who is there enthroned in state ; 
but several other idols have their shrines m the adjoiiiing apartments. To the 
right of the main building, a smaller one contains an effigy of the hero seated 
on his mule; and the attendant priest jioints to an opening in the lock behind 
the figure, which he says is the mouth of a subterranean passage, through 
which AVan-chang was accustomed to make a journey on his mule to the 
province of S:ihen-se and back daily when on earth. By permission I got up to 
examine the hole, and found it scarcely biu enough for an ordinary man to 
crawl into, to say nothing ol a mule ; but he was ready with the reply, that as 
no one had passed throuffii for so many ages it was gradually contractmer. 
Several attemps be said had been made in former times to efi'ect a passage, but 
every adventure bail been reiicllcd by strong gusts of wind. The various 
members of the family of the sage are enshrined m a building higher up. In 
the centre shrine are his father and mother, and in a smaller one above it the 
effigy of his grandmother; on the right arc the sare and his wife, and on the 
left his sister. Along the right end wall are his six sons ; and asainst the 
opposite end, his four daughters and two Jaiighters-in-law, one witli a baby at 
her bieast. Cm the opposite side of the road a flight of steps up a mound leads 
to a shrine, where he is represented in a reclining posture. Still higher up is 
a small building, containing: nothing hut a stone couch with some sculpture on 
the front, which is said to be tbe veritable article on which he slept. Adjoining 
this building is a square stone enclosure, with an old cypress-trce inside, which 
is pointed out as the tree to wliich he was aicustomcd to tie his mule. The 
local legends about this worthy are wry numerous, and few of the Taouist m- 
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ventions have gained a wider celebrity than that of Wan-chanaa The many 
ininature ] agoda-looking structures that are seen all over China are dedicated 
to him. These are esi'ccially numerous in Sze-chuen, and also m Canton 
|iroYince, where they are called IVan-ta or ilenta. The Taocists look iii on 
him as the material impersonation of a constellation in the northern hemi- 
sphere, which bears the same name, and the six stars of that ccnstellaticn aie 
frequently symbolized by the hexagon lurm of the turrets. His reC'jrdcd 
biography gives his family name as Chang, and the date C'f the sccund 
century of our era. He is saul, however, to have bad many incarnations ; 
and there is a small exhortation to virtue, the Yiii-chih-wau, wlucli has hetu 
handed down as his production, in which such a statement is put prominently 
forward. 

About 7 miles beyond tins famous temple we came to SJuid-ting-yoo, which 
struck me much at first sight with its resemblance to a Swiss ruountain-village. 
The inhabitants in that region aie sufficiently poor, and provisions we found 
scarce. Little was to be bad but hard cakes, made of coarse flour and water, 
besides cucumbers ami .several other items of vegetable diet. Their tea is one 
of the most detestable of beverages, and in other circumstances would be un- 
recognizable to a European yalate. These remarks do not apply peculiarly to 
the village in question, but are common to the route for many days' journey ; 
and this is perhaps the more ic-markable as the inhabitants depend in a great 
measure for their livelihood on supplying the wants of travellers. Such i.-' the 
hardihood and frugality of these mountaineers. Here for the first time since 
leaving the plain, we found mules largely employed as beasts ot burden ; and 
it required some little skill for our chairs to thread their way through the 
droves, as we passed up the narrow street where they were halting for their 
feed. A little beyond this we began to meet with coolies carrying huge 
packs on their backs, after the manner so picturesquely described by the Abbe 
Hue. They cairy a stalf m the hand, by means of which they fieqiiently ixst 
in the road, placing the stan under the pack behind them, to relieve them of 
the weight as they stand to take breath. YVe found the treo-insect wax pro- 
duced on a small scale in the neighbourhood of the village of Yung-woo-i oo- 
Towards evening we reached our halting-place at YVoo-leen-yih, after crossing 
the Se-ho. This river rbsc-s among the YVeo-tsze hills, in the lu rth-west of 
the department of Keen, and after a course of about 140 miles, receiving two 
tiibiitaries on the way, it cniers the Kea-ling-keang, the direct course to 
Chung-king. 

On August 3rd, after a detention of seveial hours on account of the laiii, ve 
commenced the ascent of a steep hill by a zigzag road. A little beyond the 
summit is a memorial chapel to CLoo-ko Leang by the roaJsiile, and this is 
but one of some tens, peiii.ijis hundreds, dedicated to this hero, to be found in 
Sze-chuen, so great are the posthumous honours coufenefl on him. About 
12 miles from our starting place we came to Lew-she-kuw ; a bu>y little 
town, just beyonii which a stone biidge led across the Lew-kuw, a siinill river 
tiibutary to the Se-Lo. Arrived at the \illano of Chow-ya-tsze, we made a 
very steep descent into a c alley, where a pawdia on a neighbuurhig lull conies 
in view, looking down upion tue departmental city of Keen. Yi'ithin 2 mile.-, 
of the last-named villane, a winding and piicturescpue p ath led us up tci the city, 
which lies on a declivity, and is closely suiiounded by an anipiliuiieatie of 
steep hills. The wall is in good c.;uditiou, but there is only one street through 
the city of anp- con.sequenee, and a givat p'art of that is pioor. The pcop le 
were very peaceable and friendly. The hills over which w e had been trai eliing 
most of the day were of moderate lieight, formed of red sandstone inhonzoutal 
strata, w ith conglomerate cropiping out in pilace.s, and cultivated in terraces to 
the top, millet being the piriiicipial piiodiice. There is a good stone ivad the 
greater part of the way from the district city of Tsze-tung to Keeu-cl.ow and a 
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co'isidera’ble distance Leyond; and tiio outrne may l-e traced far off ly a 
double line of weejjiii^t cypre=s-tieoS occuiriuc: at inteivals ; sometimes only 
one or two tosetlier, luii in iiiany places formim; quite an avenue oi fine old 
SI ecimens. Ti.e.se were planted and tlio road niaile by Le Peih, the governor 
of Keen-chow in the caiiy piu't of the sistocntli century, so that many of tiie 
trees have gone to decay. 

Our progiess through this country was slow and tedious according to 
Eurt-pean notions. IVe had stipulate.!, on leaving Chtug-too, to reach the 
prefecttiral city of Hanchung in louitcou days at th.j ...atside, and we were 
anxiously couuciiig the days .as we a Iwanced from stags :.t stage. Kot only 
was the want of provisions and siiitaoie acc.ommG.lation lather tiymg to our 
European cunstuiuiuiis ; hut there was the farther risk that by delaying on 
the way, we miaht be overtaken by the rainy season, when several of the 
streams that we had to ^a-ss would hecome* So sw.dleii as to be impa'S.tble for 
.lays, and perhaps tor weeks ; a disaster wo wishcvl by ail means to escape. 
Under these ctrcunastauces we had been, several times iiiitated by the attem['ts 
of our coolies to procrastinate on the way. These men belonged to a hardy 
laoe, who possess few of the comforts of life, an.l c.arc- httle for them. Their 
great vice is gamhliug, to which they are passionately addicted : and for the 
gratification of which they do nut scruple to sacrifice the interests of them- 
selves and their employers. Several times had this piroclivity como into 
collision with our determination to speed on the way, and on the morning of 
the Ith we came to a dead-lock, by their abs.olutc refusal to move that day. 
Our only resource was an appeal to the civil power; we were courteously 
received at the office of the magistrate, and the requisite pressuie being pnit in 
force, our coolies trotted off with their ivspcctite biudens with as good a grace 
as might be expected. Leaving the city by the east gate, we crossed the Keen- 
snwuy liy a biidge. This small livcr is Ibiined by the junction of tw..i 
brandies, and euteis the Kca-ling-kcang, after a course of between 30 and dO 
miles. Ihu'ing the after jjart ut the day we had sexeial abrupjt ascents au..l 
descents, but passed no p.laee cf impoitance till \vc reached Keen-mmi-kwan, 
our halting-p'lace !or the night. This is a busy town and a place of coii- 
sid.raLile celebrity m early history. W... were now at the foot of the Ta-keen- 
shan, a range ot loity hills which had heen in distant view for several days 
Jiast. They aie ipuite ditfeicut in chaiacter fiom those over whieli we h.id 
boc-n tiavelhng for a week. 'I'he g.-iieivil .lireccion of the range is north-east, 
•..uth spurs branching out southwaul. Tne southern declivity is inclined at 
about 3 l>', and coveied with vtr.lmv, but not culiivaTed. The crests arc 
strrated in the most grotesque ibnus, an.l the noithcin sides have the app ear- 
ance ot being abrupit puecii’ices. Tiny extend away, range heyoud range, till 
lost to vision. The W'or-tsze or “ Five Sons" hills had been in sight for two 
days past, in a north-westerly dirceti.gn. TLe-e are five icmaikable conical 
p.'aks of simil.ir outline : f.'Ui i.f which apipaar txacrly the -amc height, and 
are stated in tlw top i.grap.liy t.> have an altitude ...f bc-OU feet, hut 1 d.j not 
think they aie near so niaeh. 

Xext moiuing, icllowing the couise ,r sm.ill striam, aaincsl the Keen-muu- 
shwuy, we soon reached the seinhie pci-s of Kceii-nnui, aii op.eiiiiig in th.e 
lauge of hills les.s th.in a hundred yanl, wvie. wdiii i.rcc.pitous cliffs on either 
-ale, tiie greater part coiiglomciate, oveilaid hy saudstoiie, with some thin 
strata ..f the -anic at iuten.ils. A httle way m, at tiie fiot of the eastern cliff’, 
ate a imr.ibcr of mtinorial t.il.lets, which Joubtl.ss contain records of iut. rest, 
iiiit titiie vould not admit of uur st'.p.p.mg to examine tiicin. The ancient 
name cf the i.cal tiirc.ugh this pa— is the Siuh-new-ta.eu or “St...ne Ox Ibgad.’’ 
and carries v.ich it a c'lriuus tradition i" liai following effect. In the foiirtli 
Cjntu V r.c.. tins m. untaiu r.tnge fr.mc.l .m io.p assy. .Pe barrier heteveen the 
itiiigdom oi Tsin oo tne north, aiid'h..; of I'niiu cn the s.jutii. The King of 
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Ttin, meditatms: tlie conquest of Sliub, voas induced to resort to artifice to aid 
him in Lis project. Aivare of tlie avaneious propensity of liis southern 
neighbour, he caused five stone fiaures of oxen to be made, and every night 
Lad a quantity of gold secretly scattered on the ground Lelow their tails ; till 
the report gained currency that this was the oidinary excrement of these 
miraculous animals. Their fame having spread to the kingdom of Shnh, the 
cupidity of the prince was excited, and he expresscal a wish to he the jo.ssessur 
of the wonderful oxen. This desire reaching the ears ot the King of Tsin, he 
gracefully oliered them in a present. But then it was neces.sary to make a 
road throuali the mountains for their transport, and the cutting in the Ta-keen- 
shan was made for this pmqiose. The breach in the hill once efteeted. the 
King of Tsin soon followed the oxen with a larne army ami subjugated Shiih, 
the prince of which thus tell a victim to his own avarice. 

Towards the middle of the pass the road runs under a building called the 
Keeu-ko, the modem representative of an ancient paviliiin, hud.t by Choo-ke 
Leang, which carries the memory down to the thinl century of our era. The 
ground stoiy’ is surrounded Lv a battlement, and tli-.re ate tw..i stories above it. 
Once tlu-ough the breach in the loitier range, we found ourselves in a valley 
surrounded liy rugged and barren declivities, in -oine places perpendicular 
heights ; and after continuing our route ter a mile or two, the gradual ascent 
and' descent of a lower range, brought us, at a ilistance of 10 miles, to the 
village cf Ta-muli-shoc. Xear tins are several remarkable rugged peaks 
standing out prominently, high alKjve the general outline ; and one oi these, 
with a large temple on the tC'ji. foiins a verv conspicuou.s object, which we 
passed very close to, a mile or two after leaving the village. The Keen-mun 
stream was visible in the valley below lu along a considerable part of the day's 
journey. This unites with the Hwar.g-sha-keang. a river ri.'ing among the 
ilo-teen hills, on the bolder of Slien-se piawmce, and Lowing east for more 
than a hundred mik*'. .after receiving several tiibutaries, the united waters 
enter the Pih-shwtiy River. Cultivation was much more sparse than in the 
previous part ol our journey ; the villages and hamlets were wretched enough, 
and the people miserably poor. 

A few miles more brought us to the Kew-tow-shan, a conspicuous hill, from 
which we made a steep descent, with the district city of Cliaou-liwa in sight 
in the valley below. The Kea-Iiug Elver is seen winding round the east side, 
and there, lor the first time since leaving Cliing-too, we found cargo-boats 
straggling up against the current ; so that the passage by water may be made 
between that city and Chung-king, passing the paefectural cities of Paou-ning 
and Shun-king on the wav. The Plli-shwuy-keang, one of its chiif tribu- 
taries, is seen entering on the north side of the city. This rises in Taitary, 
.and after a course of ISOO mik-' enters the piruvmce of , Shcii-.se, vhere re- 
ceiving Some very considerable affluents, it enters the district of Chaou-hwa, 
ami unites vith the Kea-l:iig vithiii a mile of the city. 

Vv'e made but a .short journey uu the 6th. from tlie city cf Chaou-hwa to 
that of Kwang-yuen, about 14 mile.s, with little worthy ut note ou the way. 
About a mile Irom the former i ity, ulieiv we crossed the Kca-liiig Eiver, 
there is a .strong rapjid, by which even the skilled ferrymen are sometimes 
carried awa v beyond their calcuLition. The n ail for the greater part lay along 
the foot of the hills skirtina the river. Whthin two miles of Kwang-yueri, we 
entered on a small alluvial pl.iiii, and made our wav through fields of maize 
to the Taoa-pa, a small river rising on the nortii-ca.st, locally called the 
Kan-lio. Cro-ssing this by the ferry, we were immediately in an extensive and 
busy suburb, where we put up tur the Clay outside the w est gate. There is a 
lolty clitt on the opposite side of the river, with four huge chambers excavated 
in it. These I was intormed had been inh.abited in ancient times, but could 
not get any definite infumiation on the subject. A little to the north is a 
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fcmall excavation, said to have been tLe slivme tvliei'e the empress IVoo-tsih- 
teen, of the Tang dynasty, tvorshipped ; and a white building close by, named 
the Sou-se-low, is pointed out as her habitation when a Buddliist nun. There 
is a camp on the north side of the city, which rendered it desirable that our 
stay should be as short as possible, but no pe-isuusion could make ciur coolies 
go farther that day ; and it was only after some litigation that we could get 
them away on the next. 

Some 3 or i miles from the city the following morning, we were at the 
village of Tseen-fuh-yae, or the “ Thousand Buddha Precipice," which derives 
its name Ironi the clitf immediately beyond, this heing one ot the must re- 
markable pieces of Buddhist sculpture in China. Probablt' the number indi- 
cated in the name is no over-estimate, for there would seem to be a shrine to 
almost every idol in the Buddhist pantheon. Some are in small recesses cut 
only a few inches deep ; others are in caves capable of holding several people, 
and at one of sucli a flight of stone steps conducts to the einrance. Eveiy 
available spot from the highest pinnacle down to the ground seems to be 
coveied. and 1 he names of the principal idols are jdaced over them. In ancient 
times, the cliff here rose abruptly from the river, and had a wooden stage 
suspeuded to it, by which the transit was effected; but during the Tang 
dynasty, ^Ve^ Hang had a road excavated — a work of great utility, which ho 
supplemented by the highly decorative assembiage of idol shrines, which are 
supposed to afford a peculiar sanctity and security to the place. I was gravely 
informed that a golden boat lies embedded in the river just in front, and may 
be seen occasionally. Possibly the peculiai' apixiarauce of the particles of mica 
at times, may have given strength to the legend. About midday we reached 
the village ot Beu-kea-ho, divided by the river into two parts, the largest 
portion being lU the we-t side. This i- entirely dependent on the coal trade, 
there being extensive mines in the neighbourhood. The piice of good coal at 
the whaif tiiero is about 8s. tlic ton. C'.>ntiuuiug bv a rugged rocky patii till 
we came to the Too-mun Hill, we there deviated irom the river-bank for a 
little, and ascended a steep and narrow path to the hamlet and pass of Fei-seen- 
kwan on the crest of the hill, where there is a barrier gate in an embattled 
wall. On the north-east of the pass is a steep pyramidal-shaped, and almost 
isolated hill, named Wei-uing-shan, with a temple to the ancient sage Shun 
on the summit. Round this the river makes a circuitous bend, and on 
emerging from the pass, we find it again flowing piast almost beneath. fVith 
the exception of this little bend, our path all day lay along the bank of the 
Kea-lmg River ; and towards ciusk we ibund the stream suddenly contracted 
within very narrow limits, between precipitous banks. Overtaken by darkness, 
we found it necessary to halt for the night in a very miserable village, with 
accommo<lation scarcely above zero. 

Uu the move at a very early hour next morning, S miles over a rough 
limestone path, brought us, ei'e the sun was well above the horizon, to the 
Chaou-teen-kwan, a pass on the top of a lull named the Chaou-teen-ling. A 
temple covering both ends of the double irateway, with a connecting wing on 
the oast side, contains the effigies of anumber of caiir.nized bistiuical personages 
of the Three-kingdoms period. There is a fine gorge in the nver close by, 
called the Ming-yue-hea, or “ Bright Moon Gorge.” The descent from the pass 
is by a long and in part precipitous zigzag road, which letl ns to the tow n of 
Chaou-teeu-yeh. Passage-boati- come up from the city of Kwang-ytien to this 
place in a <lay, and go down in much less time. On the north of the town, the 
Tsecu-shwiiy, a broad shallow stream which comes hiuwn from the borders of 
Sheii-se, eiiteis the Kea-ling River. After crossing tliis there was a steep and 
Wearisome ascent of a couple of miles; but on reaching the summit, the road 
lav along the declivity for 5 miles more, through a landscape of singular 
beautv, till we stopued at the Lung-muu-ko, an oix-n shed and gateway across 
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lAe road, rccupiel by veiulors of comestibles. A vert' little to the tvest ■ o’ tins 
is a natural cuitusity of a rare and cnrioiis character. A precipiiuiis limestone 
elm', near a thousand fee: l.iuh. has a natural tunnel iiiider it, ca.llt - 1 the Luiiu- 
luiiU, about two hunelied ieet high at the mouth, 'out suddeult' cuntraennu to 
intic'u smaller dimensieais. Here me Tseeu River enters and becomes lost to 
view, civing forth a sound hke the rush of some great cataract. Passing 
tmuer the hill, it emcr_e= again some 2 or 3 miles lotver down, ami enters the 
Kea-ling on the norrii of Chaou-reen-yih. Tins river is mcutioiiLil in the 
“ liibiite-roli of Ati “ in the Sheo-kinu,” thus : — *• The To and the Tseen 
were conduetefi by their laoper chauuels." The Tsem is hut a small stream 
compared with the Kea-hng, but it may have been larger in ancient times. 
My companion picked up some tossils at the entrance to the cave. Prom this 
a lurtuous and hilly read led Us by a very abrupt descent, just a'cc.ut dusk, to 
the bank oi the Tseeu River again, which our ctxilies forded without ditliculty. 
The local name of the river there is the i’en-kea-ho, where it iianns a great 
bend, neaily three-caiarters of a circle, in the foop of which stands the 
town of Keaou-cLang-pa, our halting-place for the night. It is a very quiet 
retired spot, with scarcely any business doing except on m.iiket days, 
which I'Ccur nine times in each mouth. It is entireh' surrounded by high 
hiiis, -virh a dark rugged range appeanug alxive the others away to the ca-t. 
The river is clear as crystal, with a stony bottom, and convenient places for 
bathing. 

Having spent a day at Keaor.u-chang-pa, we were on the way by moonlight 
on the niommg m' the lOch August, ami before daybreak crossed the boimdary 
between the provinces of 8ze-chuen ati’l Siicn-se, at the Tseih-pwan Pass. -A 
solitary pn-iost was aliaadv at ins matins by the light of a Limp, the mono- 
tonous clang of hi.5 .sc'iio’ous pot, as he sat l.'V the gate, calling upon passing 
travellers to contribute to the cause. .As the light of day burst upon us, it 
revealed a scene of romantic giandeur, ti. rough which we were ciauibeiing up 
and down steep and rugged pathways. During the day we passed tlirougli 
several poor villages, and early m the afternoon arrived at the departmental 
city of IsiDg-keang', the first we had coine to in Sheii-se. The place appeared 
to be excessively poor, with scarcely any trade. The Tih-yen River takes 
its rise from a mountain-stream in the vicinity of the I'seih-povau Pass, 
and riows north-west of ihe city, where it is joined by aimther stream from 
the nurtii, along winch our route lay. The united stieam then flows 
north-east, and, after receiving <i tributary from the south, fiiscrnbogiies into 
the Han. 

A great fall of rain had t.ikcn pl.ice during the night, aral it continued till 
the alternoon of the 11th, wlieii it wa.s most diiiiouit to get our coolies tio 
move, as they declared tlie river sO swollen as to be imtordable. Hat ing 
ascertained, however, that there was stdl a chance, wa felt that the urgency of 
the ucca.sion demanded every ctfort : tor, .should the rain continue, tile case 
was becoming worse every hour, and we might be detained for many flays. 
At length we S'lcceeded in getting on the way, and though the ui.sli wus 
coming down with consideiable velocity we were still able to manage it. The 
load, il it can be so called, lay up a naiTow ravine, cut oil' alternately on either 
side by stec[> rocks, so that we had to fold the stream about ten times anfi got 
most of oar baggage dienched, coming to a halt at AVoo-le-po, a mountain 
village, scarcely 7 miles fnim the city. 

Aext inorning the water went down as r.ipidly as it had liwii the day 
before, and there was no difficulty in fording the stream drv-shod ; ior some 
part of the way our path lay in the bed ot the current. A few luiios on the 
road we reached the oo-ting-hea, a gorge in the mountain, named after t’lie 
five stone-oxen which the King uf Tsin piresentol to tiie King of Shub. (In 
ascending a hill a short distance beyond, a stone tabiet rec.jrds the fact of that 
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'being the road that was opened up for the occasion ; and about a mile fai ther 
IS the bVoo-tiag barrier, adjoining which is a small village, called the Kiu- 
neti-vih, or ‘"Gold Ox Station."’ Continuing the journey through a narrow 
defile, we come to the Han-ynen-kow on the leit, an insignificant stream, 
which our coolies walkcni over without any trouble. Tuis i, the source of the 
great Paver Han, and rises at the Po-ch’ung hill, only a few miles to the west, 
'i'his is alluded to in the “ Tribute-roll oi Yu"’ thus : — “Prom Po-ch’ung he 
surveyed the Y"ang, which, flowing eastwards, became the Han."’ This, then, 
is the ancient Y’ang Paver. Two or three miles hevoiid we stopped for the day 
a: the garrison-town of Ta-gaii, where there are three camps, with some 1000 
to 2000 troops. Theie is a tributary stream there, the Ta-nan-shwuy, half as 
large as the main channel, which is crossed by a wooden bridge and discharges 
its waters on the south-east oi the town. 

Our journey on the 13th lay along the left bant of the Han, and, as there 
had been a heavy fall of rain, the mountain-currents were much swollen and 
there was seme difficulty in fording them. A rather formidable one liows 
through the village of Tsmg-yang-yih, and 5 miles further is a broad ami 
swift-liowing stream, immediately beyond winch we halted for the day at the 
village of Tsae-pa. 

Having now reached the highest point of the river to which boats ascend, 
next morning we took passage by water for the prelecttiral city of Han-cliung, 
such being less laborious and more exjieditious than chair-travelling. At 
about 6 or 7 miles' distance the waters ot the Yleen-shwuy, flowing in from 
tue north, unite with the Han at a spot called Tsin-kow. This river is formed 
by the union of three confluents, and appears larger and swifter than the Han 
where the two unite. Turee miles lower down are some abrupt clifl's on the 
right bank, and 5 miles more brought us to the district city of Aleen on tlie 
lift bank. The wall was in veiy good C'lndition, but the whole enclosure 
seemed to lie one great field m maize, some five o)’ six huts lieing the only 
hnman habit.itions. The whole population, including the official establish- 
ments, is Collected in a largo suburb on the cast side, enclosed by an earth- 
wall, which is now a ruin. The city was founded by the renowned Clioo-ko 
Leant;, whose grave is situated 3 miles to the south-east at the Ting-kcun 
lull. During the summer floods, when the uorges on the T’ang-isze are almost 
impassable, it is customary tor native lueichauts to reach fi/e-cliuen vai the 
Han : and, having veacheil this point, they take mules to cross the lull.s, alioiit 
40 miles, to the Kea-ling Paver, by which there is a direct communication 
with Chuiig-kiug and the principal places in the province. Prom the city of 
Meeu eastwiird the hills recede trum the liver, leaving a level valley of several 
miles in width, which extends some distance beyond the city of Haii-chuno. 
Hwang-slia-yili is a considerable town on the left bank, 2 or 3 miles below' 
the city, standing back about a ft Ircim the river. A few miles below this a 
stream runs in from the north, and a little way beyond the I’ili-yen IJiver, 
from Xin-keang, discharges on the right lank. Ten or 12 miles further, the 
Hlli-limg-keang, a large river, enters the Han on the lett bank. This rises 
from two sources on the west side of the Tae-piu mountain, on the so'atiicrn 
butder of the district of Mei, flows east and then south, receives a num- 
ber of tributaries, and passes the district city of Paou-eliiiiu, discharging 
its wateis after a course of 170 miles. The Ke-tow Pass is seen, lar awav 
to the nirtli, on the summit of a mouiitaiu range. Oveitaken by thick dark- 
ness and heavy rain, we came to a halt within a feiv miieS of the prefectural 
city. 

The rain continueil during the 15th, and prevented any extensive perambu- 
lations througli the ciiy, which seems to be of moderate size,- w-itli nothing 
verv imixising m tlie stieets. A tolerably extensive suburb separates it nearly 
a mile uora the river on the south, and there is a much larger one outside the 
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east gate, enclosed by a mud 'srall, now almost demoIisLed.’^ 'We liad toped 
to Iiire a boat tiiere to rake us down to Laou-lio-kow, but none of tlie boat- 
men were willing to start Dll after the 1st of the Chinese month, wliidi tvoukl 
be four days ; and it depended on the state of the river whether they would 
move then, for they said there was a gorge 30 miles long, which they dared 
not risk unless the water fell several feet. Ascertaining, further, that the 
road by land to the eastern end of the gorge was much shorter, and that boats 
were to be got there, we decided on continuing onr journey by chairs as far as 
the town of Cha-chin. 

Having settled all preliminaries for a chair-jom-ney, we left Han-cliting in 
the forenoon of the 16th, and travelled all day over a flat country, chiefly 
occupied by fields of rice and maize. At a distance of 8 miles from the city 
we crossed the Han in a feiTy-boat, the river there being about 30C> yards in 
breadth, with shallow slope on the left bank and a deep channel and swift 
current on the right. Eight miles beyond this we arrived at the NTan-sha-ho, 
a tolerably broad, shallow river, rising in the south, which ov.r coolies were 
just able to ford, the chairs dipping slightly in the water. Two miles further 
on we put up for the day at the small village of Tseih-le-teen, where a 
festival of several days’ duration was in process. The peasantry from the neigh- 
bourhood were gathered together in their holiday attire, the great object of 
rustic attraction being a theatrical perfoimance with wooden puppets. One 
unlucky wight was chained to the stage all day, doing penance for ills master, 
who had refused to contribute his quota towards the fete : but ho appeared to 
bear tlie penalty with the pfuilosophic resignation of a martyr. The only house 
of entertainment for travellers was crowded to overflowing and tlie one private 
chamber was allotted to us. but it was .scarcely equal, in point oi comfort, to a 
respectable coalhole. AVe had to wait till the company ilispevsed, to get some 
boards on which to mauutacturc sleeping-pflaces. This, however, was not 
much of an exception to many of our lodgings, but may be rather taken as a 
sample of the majority. 

Mext day -we niaile 30 n.iles, mostly over lid’s, i-asdiu several villages and 
hamlets on the way, and stopped for the night at the small town of Sha-ho- 
kan. Our route, fur a great piarr of the day, lay in the neighbomhood of the 
Ke-leaou-shan water, a tributaiy of rb.o Sha-l;o, which runs through the above- 
named town. The 81ia-ho ii=es at Low Hill, in the north-west of 8e-beang 
district. Paper is manufactured among the hills not far distant, wlhcli gives 
ri^e to a good deal ot tratne. (.)ur hotel accommodation was inferior, if p ossible, 
to that of the previous night. 

Seven miles over the hills next morning brought i;s to the village of Koo- 
chuh-]ia, where a stream Irom the east of the Koo-yuh I’a^s enters the Aluh- 
ma Paver ; and 3 miles lower down we baked at the to'.vn o.l Ala-rsimg-tan, 
on the left bank of the Litter. Tins river rises a: JIe-t.saiig Hill, in the south- 
west of 8e-]ieang di-trict, on the border of Sze-cliuen province, anil, flowing 
north-east, enters the Yang on the east of the district city. Taking a beat at 
Yla-tsung-tan, we floated d.iwn rather rapidly with the ciuTent tor IT miles tit 
the city. This seem- t" be a busy, thriving pflace, and tb.ere is a coiisiderablo 
-suburb on the south soic. Entering by the east gate, we let: Ly the north, 
and scarcely a mile bieyrinil our ni' n fonleJ the rivei, opip«oite the village ot 
Tung-too-kow. Passing another village, we soon crossed the Y’.iug in a ferry- 


* This appears to be the capital of the country named by Marco Polo Cuiicmi, 
or C'anciiii (Han-chung), where he says: — We will now take leave of this 
kingdom, and give account of a province abounding in mountains which is called 

Cuncun, and is a very wearisome road to travel And at the end of three 

days one meets with lofty mountains and great valleys, which pertain to the 
province of Cuncun." 
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boat. TMs river rises in the south-east of the district of Se-heang, among the 
hills to the north of the Yen-chaug Pass, on the border of Sze-chuen, and, 
flowing north, receives the waters of the lltili-uia and anotiier affluent before 
it enters the Han. Four miles farther on we stopped at a solitary house on 
the top of a hill, our coolies absolutely refusing to go farther that night ; so 
our whole party of twenty-four persons, besides the family, including pigs, 
fowls, and dog, had to pat up) in a common apartment — and that not a very 
large one either — excepA that three or four of the coolies stowed themselves 
away in a closet too begrimed with dirt ami loaded with dust for us to venture 
in. For the past two days we had had a lauge of lofty hills in view on the 
north, bordering the Han, and now we were rapidly approaching them. 
Ditring the d.ay we passed a number of the large water-wheels used ior irrigating 
the fields by raising water from the stream to heights of 20 or .30 feet. There 
is a very accurate description and repjresentation of these machines by Staunton, 
in his narrative of Lord Macartney’s embassy. 

On the 19th we were on the way at an early hour, and at a distance of 
1.5 miles reached the small town ot ITli-meen-hea, at the further end ol a 
valley completely enclosed by high hills. Beyond this there was not even 
a village for 11 miles, till we reached the town of Cha-ke-chin, or, as it is 
conmiunly called, Cha-ohin, on the Han. This stands on the left of the 
embuiichare of the Yang, which is also called the Cha-ko, that being the 
name of a tributaiy flowing in from the- south. Cha-chin is a j.Lior little 
place built on a point of rock, and there we had espiected to get a boat to 
take us on our way, but had the moniflearion to find they had all luon taken 
away that morning for the Government service. Fortunately, however, a 
boat came upi in the evening with passen-ac-rs, and we engaged it to take us 
down to the district city of SLih-tseiieii the following day. Chtr road all day 
had been through mountain-ravines and over hill-topis, cinbraeiug some line 
scenery. IMuch of the }>ath was l-orJeredi by the date, walnut, Tung-oil,* 
anil a variety of other trees. The rocks ate liine-tone, and near the Han the 
strata are pie rpenilic alar. Tiic eC'ttagcrs by the wayside were engaged in 
the silk luaiifdacture. 

The current cariied us rapu.lly blown the stream, making the passage of 
20 miles in three liours, or I-—. The cour-e nearly all the way was between 
abrup'it lulls, with oecasion..l -j^.iceipdc-es ; and in some places the river is con- 
fined within a very narrow i.haimd. Theie au- two raphls in the interval 
cau'cd by reel's. About nudiia,y we came in siaht of flic district city, and 
soon anchored against the western stibuib, which is rather extensive, Ijut 
pioor in apppearancc. The Chiii-clioo lliver rises at tiic Y'tm-woo Hill on the 
north, and joining the Hcaug-tsZe Piiver fioin iLc uoith-west, enters the 
Hau, a little tei the west of the snbiub. The city A built on a iv-d .sandstone 
rock ; and there is a spring '.>i ilcliciousiy clear and reiVe~limg water just 
under the southern wall, from whidi the city dcr.vcs its name, “Stone 
Spinng. The place within the walls is sioall, and has one ’uusy retail street 
from the east to the west cate. The market is but p'.oorly suppilieJ with 
vegetablc.s, fruit, and meat. bVe found a i.umber ■•i boats lying at anchor • 
there, but most of them were retained is-r the Government service. After 
Some ineffectual negotiation among those that w.-ie at liberty, the city 
laacistrate, who was very friendily towards Us, save v.pi one of the boats he 
had si_.ali-d, and arranged i'or o-m passage to Hankow, to the mutual gratifica- 
tion of the boatman and ourselves. 

It vats Weil on towards midday on t'ue 21st before the' .skip'picr not all things 
rea.itg auii l-v the time we startcel th.iw.atir l..rd begun to rise. The winel 

Lllakiston gives the hotauic.i! .laaie- of f.iis as i ro’cecos". See ‘ Five 

Months on the lang-tsze- p. 137. 
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siranu' U|. soon after, ana at a o.'Mr.ce or 10 miles, tv'hile tlncaiiics our tva;.’ 
tliroiuli a naiTOW and tortnoiis fass, jttst beloav the village o; Leen-hwa-shili, 
the boat w a> carried uft' by the cr.iTe-nt, the men lost command, and it was 
borne irres;.=tibly on a granite reef, known by the name of the Foo-paou-sidh, 
The result was a cC'nsiderab’e openmn in one of the joints at the end, and the 
water began to liow in rapidly, B_v dint of caulking, however, this was pretty 
well ste.pped. The wind increased, and the tvater came down v.ith a sudden 
rush, raising the river in that jar: .some ten feet in three or four hours. 
Although the rock on which eve struck was nearly four feet above the svater, 
yet so rapidly did the water ilse. that we might have passed over the same 
spot two hours later with impunity. Such fluctuations are doubtless caused 
by the fall of rain swelling the uumeretis tributaries towards the head-waters. 
Seven miles lower down, the CTie-ho, coming from the lila-hwang Hill on the 
north, di-embogues into the Han. A little below the village of Yew-l'ang-kan 
we passed through a gorge with a heavy surge ; and eigh.t oi nine miles be-yond, 
after passing a stream on the left, stopped for the night at the village of fUei-hoo 
on the right. There i- a stiong rapid opposite this place. A good deal of silk 
is produced and manufactured in tb.e neighboitrliood. 

On the 22iid we were detained till the afterncoa, while a carpenter was 
repairing the damage of the previous day. Soon after moving, we p.asse'l 
several strong rapids, and ihe water had become excessively muddy. A 
number of fortresses apj eared on the Liil-tops in the neighbourhood. Jlar.y 
reefs ran out trom the left bank. Alxiut 30 miles on the way broiiaht us to a 
sharp bend m the river, called Tung-lc-wan, with a succession of strong rapids. 
Just beyond that we stopiped lor tiie day at the town of Han-wang-ching. 
although it was yet early ; our skipjier fearing to risk the next rapid, called 
Kwau-tsze-tan, till the water went down somewhat. A boat which passed us 
in the morning on the way down was anchored at the same place, having run 
against a rock, broken the niddci, and sprung a large leak. Having several 
hours to sp.are, I visited a iortre-s. the Teen-paou-ch.te, on the top of a hill 
there, something over 400 feet Ingli. It was built a few years back by the 
inhabitants, as a refuge against the lebels. The pdace is admirably adapitedfor 
defence, the ascent being steep on all sides ; and, with a well-trained force to 
defend it, no enemy couhl ever aj’pro.ich. Tlieie were six two-sioiy houses 
in tolerabh' good condition, in which a great number of natives could be 
stowrd, but not a per.son was in cccupatiuu. Another fortress stood on the 
top of a high hill on the opposite side of the river. Tea and silk are piroduced 
in the neighbourhood, and !orm articles oi commerce. 

As the w.ater had subsided a great deal during the night, ive .started suon 
after sunrise on the gord. Within a mile of our anchorage, two small hiil 
islands stood in tlie nver, forming three narrow channels, ot which wc floated 
ilown the left-hand one. A little way beyond we p.as.sed a number of coal-pit- 
oil the left bank. Some five miles lower, the Seaou-siing Paver from the north 
enters the Han, forming tlie boundary lietwcen the di.stncts ot Ilau-yin and 
Tsze-yang. There is a good deal ot firewood in this piart of the country, which 
the natives make up iiitu faegots and pile iipi along the banks for sale. Our 
skipper filled every available corner ivith a cargo of it as a commeicial specula- 
tion, some of the men also investing their money in a similar enterpa ise. Thirty- 
four miles beyond the last-iian.ed stieain, the CTioo-ho, a ciiiTeiit of bright 
green water, enters the Han on the right, contrasting strotialy in colour with 
the very muddy water of tiie latter as it becomes alssoibcd in it. This river 
rises, under the name of the I'ih-keang, on the north of Hw.ang-tiin Hill, in 
the east of the di.stnct of T'ae-piing in 8ze-chuen province, and enters Shen-se 
on the east of Waou-pa Pas.s ; it then joins the Choo-lio, another branch flowing 
in from the south of the district of Tsze-yang ; and after receiving several tri- 
butaries in its north-easterly course, it discharges it.s waters under the latter 
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name, but is sometimes called also tbe Jin-bo. Ten miles up this river is a 
quarry, famous for the production of ink-pallets. Xe.irly oppijsite, but a little 
lower, stands the city of Tsze-yan5,a small place built on the summit of a low 
bill, with a scattered suburb spreading down nearly to the water's edge. 
Slates are produced in abundance in this neighbourhood, and most of die houses 
are roofed with them ; not cut to any regular shape, but heaped on just as 
chance seems to have decided the form. There we to ik a pilot on board, to 
guide us through a rapid about a mile below the city. The waves were like a 
little sea, and far exceeded anything of the kind we had previously come to on 
the Han. Ten miles below the city is a temple perched high up on the face of 
the cliff, named the Me-ke-seen-tung (f’airy Grotto of the Ihce-stream) ; the 
tradition connected with which is, that in former times a small aperture in the 
rock was wont to ixiiir out daily a quantity of rice, just sufficient for the num- 
ber of jxioiile depending on it ; it might be one, or it might be a hundred, the 
supply was alw.iys equal to the demand. A crevice w'as jiointed out to us at 
tlie back of the principal idol, as the mouth of the mysterious spout, but on 
examining it, we found there was actually no opening deeper than two or three 
inches. A similar legend attaches to several spots in China. Nearly opjxisite, 
on the right bank, is the long village of Joo-ho, named after a river that rises 
in the vicinity of the Chwang-ho Pass to the south-west, and enteis the Han 
there. "We again got a pilot of the place to take us through the Joo-wau-tan, 
a rapid equal to the one near the city; and also the Loo-tsze-tan, another 
great rapid, a mile or so lower down. Just below the villege of Ta-taou-ho, 
coal was being wrought in the face of the cliff ; and a mile or two farther on 
we passed the Sin-tan, a rap.d scarcely inferior to any we had yet encountered. 
Five or six miles beyond, there were numerous coal-pits on the right bank. 
Ten miles farther we stopped for the night, against the village of Lew-shwuy- 
teen on the left. 

A mile or two after leaving our anchorage next morning, we found them 
working coal in tbe cliff'. About eight miles lower we passed the Lan-bo, a 
stream which rises at the Hwa-lung Hdl, on the south-eastern boundary of the 
district, and receives two or three small affluents before it disappears in the 
Han. Somewhat lower the Heang-ho, a river rising in the south-west of 
I’ing-le district, enters on the right. 'The Han retains much the same cha- 
racter, a tortuous channel of six or eight hundred yards wide between high 
hills for about 30 miles farther, when the prospect begins to open out, and a 
succession of low hills gradually decline to a plain of some tens ol miles' extent. 
The Yue-ho, anotlier'considerable stream, which rises from two sources in the 
north-west of the district of Han-yin, passes the di.strict city, and receiving a 
number of tributaries, large and small, enters tbe Han after a south-easterly 
course of nearly 1.50 miles. A few miles further east we reached the jirefectuinl 
city of Hmg-gaii, the ajipearance of which does not strike one as first-class. 
As with many other Chinese cities, the business is mainly confined to a large 
suburb skirting the river. A goo<l deal of silk manufacture is apparently 
carrietl on, and there is a considerable assemblage of boats. From that point 
there is a highway by land to Se-gan. the capital of Shen-sc. CVe were detained 
half a day on acc unit of some iiiforma'.ity on the part of the skipper in 
arranging with the customs. Some miles beyond the city we passed the 
mouth of the Hwaiig-yang-ho, a river rising from two sources on the south- 
east boundary of tbe district of Ping-le, which passes the district citv on the 
west, and the prefectural c.ty on die cast, in its northward course. 'The hills 
on each side resume their abrupt and loffy character, and the channel becomes 
more contracted. After passing two notable rapids the night closed ujion ns, 
and we continued our journey for several miles by mixmligbt, anchoring for 
the night at the village of Leu-ho-poo. The Leu-ho, a river rising among the 
VOL. MV. O 
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bills soiitb of tbe Tstih-le Pass on tbe border of Hoo-pih province, after 
receiviug four tributaries in its northward course, enters the Han on the west 
of the village. 

Earlj- on the 25th we reached another rapid, where it was necessary to get 
a native to guide us through ; and, 10 miles from our anchorage, arrived at 
the district city of Seun-yang. This is built on the top of a low mound, and 
appears to be but sparsely inhabited. On the east side of the city is the 
Seim-ho, which rises on the south-west of the Tae-yih Hill, in the north-east 
of the district of Hoo, and, flowing in a south-easterly direction, receives 
several affluents before uniting with the Chin-gau River. The latter, bringing 
down the accumulated contents of the various streams in that district, increases 
very materially the volume of the Seun-ho, which flows into the Han, after a 
course of 170 miles. The only other afliuent of the Han in 8hen-se, comparable 
with this in magnitude, is the Hih-lung-keang in the prefecture of Han-chung. 
Twenty miles lower down, the town of Shuh-ho-kwan on the left, stands on 
both sides of the Kow-yuen-shwuy, which flows in from the north. There is a 
road from this place direct to Se-gau. Seven miles more brought us to the 
mouth of the Ta-tsung-ke on the left, a small stream in a ravine, dividing 
the provinces of Shen-se and Hoo-pih on the north side of the Han. A con- 
siderable distance beyond, is the I.ang-shwuy-ho on the right bank, flowing 
in from the south-west. A good way further on, the town of Kea-ho-kwau 
stands on the east side of the Kea-ho, a river also called the Keih-shwuy- 
ho, rising in the north-west of the district of Yuen-se, which receives two 
tributaries, and, after a flow of 80 miles, discharges on the left bank, 
east of the Kin-lan Hill. On the summit of this hill is a temple of 
great celebrity, dedicated to Heuen-teen-shang-te. Seven miles beyond, we 
passed the Pih-ho on the right, a river flowing in from the south-west, also 
called the Ta-pih-shwuy-ho. To the east of this stands tbe district city of 
Pih-ho, curiously built over the summit of several hills, in a very irregular 
form. The buildings inside the wall being few and scattered, a good deal of 
the gi'ound is cultivated. The principal part of the business, which does not 
seem great, is conducted in a long suburb running parallel with the river. On 
the east of the city, the Seaou-pih-shib-shwuy, a small river which rises to 
the south-west, flows down a rocky ravine, and foims the boundary between 
Shen-she and Hoo-pih, on tbe south sivie of the Han. The length ol the Han, 
from the source to this point, is about 440 miles. Just beyond this we anchored 
for the night. 

At 12 miles on the way next morning we passed the San-chnng-ho on the 
right, a river flowing in from the south-east, with a village of the same name 
at the mouth. Some 30 miles eastward is the Hwang-leen-shwuy on the left, 
which rises from two sources near the northern boundary of the district. The 
streams unite on the south of the city of Yuen-se, from which the river flows 
south into the Han, making a course of nearly 60 miles in its greatest length. 
At no great distance beyond this, the Keuh-yuen-ho, or Keuh-ho, which also 
rises in the north of the district, not far from the Taou-ho, enters the Han on 
the left. The country bordering on the river now gets more open, the hills 
much lower and all cultivated, when we reach the mouth of the Tow-ho, a 
large river flowing in from the south. The source of this is near the point of 
junction of the three provinces of Tze-chuen, Shen-se, and Hoo-pih. After 
flowing west for 100 miles, it receives a large affluent from the north-west, 
which passes the district city of Chuh-ke ; the united stream, after receiving 
another principal tributary from the south, passes the ilistrict city of Chuh-shan 
on the east, and flows north into the Han, making in its greatest length a 
course of nearly 250 miles. The hills, which are of sanilstone and conglome- 
rate in nearly horizontal strata, continued to decrease in height till we reached 
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the prefectural city of Yuen-yang, where we anchored for the day, against the 
south-western suhurh. A small stream from the south-west enters there on 
the right. A hill on the right hank, directly facing the city, is called the 
T'een-ma-shan, or “ Hill of Pegasus,” the tradition concerning wl,ioh is, that 
in ancient times, when it split open, the cliif exhibited the three characteis 



, Teen-ma-wang, “ The King of the Celestial Horse.” 
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joining this, on a smaller hill, is a tall slender pagoda without galleries, named 
the Ktih-sing-ta, “ Polar-star Pagoda.” There is a popular tradition concerning 
that also, that it was built by a former I'refcct, who susiiected the fidelity of 
some of his wives, and that when the structure was raised in view of the official 
residence, such was the efiect of the fung-shu-iiy or “ geomantio ” influence, the 
grievance ceased. It was built in the year a.d. 1755. Just facing the pauoda, 
the Wan-chang-ko, or Sanctum dedicated to Wan-chang, forms a conspicuous 
object inside the south-east corner of the city. There is a Kcang-se guild in 
the city, and also a joint guild of the Shan-se and Shen-se traders, called the 
Shan-shen-meaou. 

From this point to Hankow, the descent of the river occupied us nine days 
more, and we arrived in the afternoon of September 4th. 


4. Beporl on a Journey to the Upper WcUers of the Niger from Sierra 
Leone. By W. Winwood Eeade, Esq. 

(Communicated by the Colonial Office.) 

“ SiRj “ Sierra Leone, •21st December, 1869. 

“ Although I have already made a leport to your Excellency iqxni the 
details and results of my first journey into the interii’i' from this Colony, it ^\ill 
he convenient for me to sjieak of it again as briefly as possible, since it is diffi- 
cult to separate the two journeys. In fact, I consider that from January 20th 
to November 5th, I have been engaged in one and the same expedition. The 
whole of that period of time, with the exception of a fortiiiglit in Juno, was 
pa.ssed hy me in the inteiior. Under the government of Sir Charles NIacarthy, 
Major Laing travelled to Falaba, about ‘200 miles north-east of Sierra Leoue. 
He was not allowed to pass that town, and, after remaining some time there, 
leturned to the Colony. Nothing resulted from that journey, and since tie n 
half a century passed, and not a single traveller attempted to open up the 
country directly interior of this settlement. In my journey to Ealaha, com- 
menced in January, 1869, I took a route different from that of Laing. He 
went from Mahello, I fiom Port Loko, and my mute led me through the country 
of the Limboos, a pieopie much dreaded by Native tiavtllers, and through 
whom I had great trouble in j assiug. On my arrival at Falaba, I found tliat 
I was within three days’ journey of the Niger; but the King, following the 
example of his father, would not jiermit ‘ his white iiiau ’ to pass. 1 was 
detained at Falaba three months. 

“ But though my journey had failed in a geographical .-en-e, I saw that it 
could be turned to account for the benefit of the Colony. Jly journey through 
the Fimmanee country bad proved to me that the stipend-system was an 
admirable instrument for the governing of Africa outsiiie the British juris- 
diction, and I was convinced that it might be advaiitagcon.-ly extended. 
Accordinglv I brought down witb me Dejiuties fiom tin Kings of Falaba and 
Limbo, "li e Falaba envoys, delighted -nitb the presents v.hich they received 
from youv Excellency, and even more delighted with the honours which Lad 
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been paid them, assured me (and yourself as well), that I should be allowed to 
pass Falaba, should I visit it again. 

‘‘ Although I was not in strong health, and the rainy season had commenced, 
I at once determined to go back with them. The gratitude of the African is 
very evanescent. I believed that the King would allow me to pass Falaba, if 
I returned with his messenger ; but that if I waited till the dry season, the 
presents would be spent, half forgotten, and that fresh difficulties would arise. 
The Falaba messengers afterwards congratulated me ou my prudence in that 
step, which was based on my knowledge of the private character of the King. 
He received the presents (which he had not expected) with great gladness, also 
the account of the manner in which his envoys had been received by you. He 
said that now ‘ the road belonged to yon,’ and that accordingly I was free to 
pass, which I did after remaining three days. A journey of 50 miles brought 
me to the Niger. At this point it is only 100 yards broad. It has been my 
fortune to see the Upper Niger nearer to its source and nearer to the coast than 
am' other European. Crossing the Niger, I entered the Sangara country. A t the 
first town, Farabana, I ascertained that the source of the river %vas inaccessible, 
owing to a war. I determined, therefore, to make an attempt to reach Boure, and 
also to ascertain at what point the Niger became navigable for canoes. 1 suc- 
ceeded in both these efforts ; which of the two Journeys would be preferred by geo- 
graphers — Boure or the Niger's source — is difficult to say . Each has an interest 
and value of its own, but there can be no doubt which of the two journeys 
would be the more serviceable to this Colony. A journey to the Niger's 
source would he a geographical feat, but it could hare no practical result. 
The liver, above the { oint where I struck it, would certainly be useless for 
purposes of navigation, and passes through the country of the Korankos, mere 
sav'ages, who have nothing to sell but slaves, and with whom we can have no 
communication. But in travelling through the Bangara country to Boure, 
in going north-east from Farabaiia, instead of south, 1 passed through the 
country of that enterprising people, who bring down hides and gold to this 
Colony. 

“I visited our customers; in fact, Sangara is the land of hides, Boure, of 
gold. At the end of the Sangara country I met the Niger again. It had 
received tributaries, and as now a noble river, offering no obstacle to navigation 
lietwoen the point where I struck it the second time, and those rapids which 
check the navigation of the Lower Niger. I crossed the Niger again to this 
side, and travelled through a wilderness about 45 miles broad to J'oure — the 
gold country celebrated throughout Central Africa — never before visited by a 
white man. 

“ Your Excellency will iinderstand with what regret I turned my back on 
the Niger to return. But I had been able to carry only 501. worth of goods ; 
cloth and tobacco is the money of the country, and everything has to be 
carried on men's heads. I had been compelled to road’ fiom the 

beginning to the end of my journey, according to the custom of the country, 
for black travellers have to pay as well as white. It is, indeed, remarkable 
that I was able to go so far with such small meaus. It was only by exercising 
the most rigid economy that I was able to do so. 

“ However, at Bouie, I found that I had only enough to pay the expenses 
of my return journey, and arrived at Sierra Leone with very little cloth in my 
possession. I consider it nectlless to trouble you with details of my journey, 
whiclt will he presented to the public in due course. I had to suffer the usual 
hardships and anxieties (harder still) to which African travellers are always 
exposed. Want of animal food, difficulties of passing certain towns, some of 
my men deserting, others falling sick, and so on. But I shall at once proceed 
to the possible results of my joiirnev. 
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1. “ It is now in your Excellency’s power to annex (to all intents and pur- 
poses) the countrv lyin? between Port Loko and the Niger at Farabana. The 
payment of 201'?. a year to Tarioiis chieftains on the road will make you 
their chief. I need not dwell on the advantages of the stipend-system ; nobody 
knows better than yourself that Africa is to be conquereil by money, not by 
arms. I formerly recommended that the K'.ngs of Falaba and Limba above 
should be stt]ieDded, and that they should sub-stipend the smaller chiefs. But 
in my second journey I have learnt that tliev cannot be trusted to do tbis. 
I am now convinced that every chief who has the power to ‘ cut the road,’ 
or plunder travellei'S, must have a stipend from 8iena Leone itself. Under 
this new plan the stipends of the great chiefs would, of course, be reduced. 
The object of thus ]iossessing the road to the Niger is, of course, to attract 
the hide and gold strangers who live beyond the Niger. We have a rival in 
the Melacvurie; but by stipending the King of Falaba, he would use his great 
p<3wer and influence to make the Sang.rras take what will doubtless be called 
the Governor's road, and by stipending the troublesome Limbas, the Sangaras 
would no longer be subjected to dangers of robbery, anel even murder in that 
country. I consider, therefore, as the first result of my journey, that it will 
enable your Excellency to take steps which will produce within the next 
few years a very great increase of the hide and gold imports to this Colony. 

2. In Africa precedent is all powerful, where a white man has once been 
he can always be followed by a white man, unless a decidedly bad impression 
has been made. There is now no difficulty in reaching a navigable point on 
the Niger. An expieditiou, furnished with boats p'ro[orly constracted, could, 
after a short and easy laud journey (it was not easy to me, but it will be to 
my successors), go by water to a point on the Niger close to that which is 
reached by the annual expiditioii fiom the Bight of Benin. Nature offers no 
obstacles to such a voyage, but some obstacles would doubtless be offered by 
the natives. 

3. The road to the hide and gold country is now open and safe. Sierra 
Leone traders might carry goods to Saugaia and Loure with adeantage. This 
was so apparent to my men that seveial of tliem determined to make the 
speculation in the next dry siasou. 

Briefly to sum up what I have done, — 

“ 1. 1 have ascertained who are the chiefs whom it would be advisable to 
stipend, and brought down (in voiu absence) dopmtics from almost all of 
them, lletails relating to the stipiendees will be communicated by me when- 
ever TOUT Excellency may direct. 

“2". I have discovered the Niger at the distance of only 250 miles from 
Sierra Leone. 

“3. I have ascertained the jioint where the Niger becomes navigable for 
large canoes, about 350 miles from Sierra Leone. 

“ i. I passed through the whole extent of the Sangara country, the peopvle 
of which come in va.-it numbers to this Colony, I explained to the chiefs of 
every town that I passed, the exertions which you were making to clear the 
road, and stimulated them to increased traffic. 

“ 5. Finally, I reached Boure, a journey of 4-50 miles. 

‘‘ fl. I have to repiurt that, in the countries visited by me, cotton is largely 
cultivated for home use. 

'■ T. 1 believe that anv" messenger sent by your Excellcnry would be able 
to go not only as far a.s I have been, without hindrance, Imt much further. 
I brought down an envoy Ireiu Boure, and two also from two piowerful chiefs 
lesident on the Niger, near B"Ure'. Tie y received piresents from the Admi- 
nistrator-in-Chiel, and would, 1 am sure, assist any goviniment messenger. 

•• 1 trust, flir, that the efforts which I have made in the service of this 
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Colony will obtain the approval of yonr Excellency. I can, at least, assure 
you that 1 have from first to last striven conscientiously to do my best. 

“ When you trusted me with the powers of a representative of your Govern- 
ment, I determined that you should never have occasion to regret that you 
had made that experiment ; and I hope that hereafter my journey may be 
reckoned among the many benefits which your administration has conferred 
on Sierra Leone. 

“ I have, &c., 

(Signed) “ W. WrswooD Eeade. 


“ Sir A. Kennedy, C.B: 
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Tcett ; William 0. Stoton. Esq. ; Lieut. -Colonel D. Tl'. Tapper; Thomas 
Wall Stephens, Esq. 

Accessions to the Library from the 14th to 2Sth March.— 
‘ Report on the Trade of the Upper Ahang-tsze.’ By A. Michie, Esq. 
Shangai, 1800. ‘ Geographie du Perou.’ (Traduction Eran^aise.) 

By Don M. P. P. Paz Soldan. Paxis, 1863. By Purcha.se. ‘ Le Chili : 
son Agriculture.’ By B. Y. Mackenna. Paii.s, 1855. By Purchase. 
‘Land und Volk in Afrika.’ By Gerhard Rohlfs. Bremen, 1870. 
‘Visit to Lord Howe Island.’ By Ed. S. Hill. Sydney, 1869. 
Donor, the President. ‘ Guide du Yoyageur en Corse.’ Ajaccio, 
1868. Donor, S. M. Drach, Esq. ‘ Notes medicales du Mekong et 
de Cochinchine.’ Par C. Thorel. 1870. ‘Temperature de la Mer, 
entre Tlslande, I’Ecosse et la Norvege.’ Par H. Mohn. Chi-istiania 
1870. ‘La Terre: Description des Fh&nomenes de la Yie du 
Globe.’ Par Elise Eeclus. 2nd edit. Paris, 1870. Donor, the 
author. ‘ A Poor Man’s Photography at the Great Pyramid in the 
year 1865.’ By C. P. Smyth. Donor, the author. ‘ Botany and 
Agriculture of Malta and Sicily.’ By H. Cleghorn. Edinburgh, 
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1870. ‘L’Annee geogTaphique.’ Par Y. de Saint Alartin. Paris, 
1870. ‘Xeues aus der GeograpWe, Kartographie und Statistik 
Europas und seiner Kolonien.’ Berlin, 1870. 

Accessions to the Map-eooii since the last Meeting of March 
14rH. — A Map of Virginia, U. S. By J. T. Lloyd ; being a copy 
of the one used by General ilPClellan during the Civil M'ar. Pre- 
sented by G. T. Archer, Esq., f.e.g.s. South Polar Chart, from 
Steiler’s ‘ Hand Atlas ; ’ showing the tracks of Explorers and Ice- 
bergs. By Dr. A. Petermann. Upper part of the Yang-tse-Kiang 
Eiver; from Yoh-chau-fu to Kwei-chau-fu. Admiralty Chart. 
Views of the above portion of the Eiver. Presented by Consul 
Swinhoe. Admiralty Charts, 9 in number. Presented by the 
Hydrographic OfSce, through Captain G. H. Eichards. 

The following Paper w'as read ; — 

Oh Eokeesx’s E:c^edition into the Interior of Western Australia, 
Gotdee’s Survey of the Neirjhhatrho'-d of Port Darwin, and 
on the recent Progress of Australian Discovery. By Sir Charles 
Yicholson, Bart. 

The determination of the actual fate of Dr. Leichhaidt, the most 
enterprising and distinguished of all Australian travellers, has for 
the last twenty years been a subject of intense interest amongst 
all the civilized communities of Australia. A feeling of anxiety, 
similar to that which for so long a period agitated the minds of 
men in Europe and America, as to the ultimate fate of Franklin 
and his intrepid followers, attaches itself to the bistort- of Leich- 
hardt’s last expedition. And as various rumours of the last ex- 
plorer have from time to time reached the settled portions of the 
territory, expeditions have been fitted out, and renewed searches 
made in the supposed track of the lo^t traveller and his companions, 
without, however, yielding any definite result, beyond the tracing 
of their footsteps to a point somewhere to the south-west of the 
head of the Gulf of Carpentaria. Beyond this point all reliable 
indications of Leichhardt’s further progi'ess disappear ; and it now 
seems almost vain to hope that the obscurity with which his fate, 
and that of his party, is involved will ever be cleared awuy. There 
are, however, still some few persons — who hope against w'hat would 
seem all human probability— that some of Leichhardt's party may 
be still surviving in the interior wilds of the country ; and for the 
rescue of these, and, at all events, for the procuring more definite 
information as to the course of the expedition beyond the point 
to which it is believed that it has been already traced, are anxious 
to organize fresh parties for exploration. Amongst the most generous 
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and entlnisiastio supporters of this forlorn hope, the name of Dr. 
lilueller may be mentioned. He has never desisted, for years past, 
to urge upon the colonists, and all interested in geographical science, 
renewed eflEbrts for the search after his illustrious countryman, or 
for such remains of him and his paidy as he believes may still be 
discoverable. 

One of the last attempts made, with the view of gaining intel- 
ligence on a subject invested with such a melancholy interest, was 
undertaken in TVestern Australia, under the auspices of the Local 
Government. A report had reached Perth that the bones of two 
white men and their Xative companions, who had been killed about 
twenty years ago, were to be found at a spot called Koolanobbing, 
which is in lat. about 30“ 33' s., and long. 119“ 11' e. A small 
expedition was in consequence dispatched, under the leadership of 
Mr. John Forrest, for the purpose of ascertaining the real facts 
connected with this report. Mr. George Monger was second in 
command, and the party comprised two other Europeans, and two 
aboriginal Natives, Tommy Windich and Jimmy Mttngaro. The last 
mentioned Native was the one who gave Mr. Monger the information 
respecting the murder of the white men to the eastward. The party, 
having been fully equipped for its undertaking, reached Newcastle 
on the 17th, and started on the 19th of April last, with a three-horse 
cart and teamster, and thirteen horses, making a total of sixteen 
horses. 

On the 2 1st tvi'o small lakes — the IValyamurra and Koombekine 
— were passed ; the water in the latter was bad from opossums being 
discovered in it, and there was little or no grass in the neighbour- 
hood. For the next five days the course extended through undu- 
lating sand}' plains, covered with scrub. On the 27th the itarty 
reached the IVaddouiing .springs in lat. 31“ 13” s., and long. 113“ e. 
(a point which had been reached by Gregory in his journey of 
ISJfi), and thence proceeded nearly due noith through a country 
of the most uninviting kind, consisting of low granite hills, gum- 
forests and thickets of spear-wo(.id:, these being alternated by dense 
grove of acacia and cypress. Mount Churchman, or Geelabbing, was 
reached on the 4th of May ; the same uninviting character of country 
still continued, through the most of the route hitherto followed, 
water being procurable only in the most scanty supplies, and by 
deepening the Native wells. The neighbouihood of Mount Church- 
man (the Singleton of Gregory), an immense bare granite hill, 
furni.shed, however, a supply of grass and water. On the evening of 
the .5th of May, a party of nine Natives, friends of Jimmy, joined 
the camp. They stated that, a long time ago, a party of white men 

p 2 
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and horses died at a place called Bouincabhajilimar, also that a 
gun and a number of other articles were there, and at the same 
time they volunteered to accompany Mr. Forrest and his party to 
the spot. 

May 6. — Leaving Mount Churchman and crossing one of the arms- 
of Lake Moore, the direction of the course followed was north for 
about 11 miles, to a spot called Currone. Here the party bivouacked, 
and a suspicion began to be entertained that the infoiTuation com- 
municated by the Natives related to nine horses that had died from 
poison at Poison Eock ; for the Natives now state that the bones of 
which they spoke belonged to horses, and were not those of men. 
This report was subsequently confirmed by a fresh party of Abo- 
rigines, who were met with on the 12th of May, and who had a grand 
corroboree in honour of the expedition. Being satisfied that the 
Natives alluded to the remains of Mr. Austin’s horses, Mr. Forrest 
resolved to steer to the eastward, to a point called by the Native 
guide Noondie, where he asserted he had heard the remains of the 
white men were. 

On the 18 th of 3Iay a branch of a dry salt-lake was crossed, and 
on the 19th an attempt was made to cross the principal bed of the 
lake itself (which had been hitherto skirted along its northern 
shore), making for a spot which was supposed to be on the opposite 
or southern bank, but which, on being reached, was found to be an 
island. Crossing from hence to a point south-east, the party camped 
on a second island, where there was a little food, but no water. 

Having, after great difficulty, in consequence of the depth of mud 
along its shores, succeeded in getting the horses, with their baggage, 
again on the north side of the Lake Bailee, Mr. Forrest, seeing ai 
Native fire several miles to the southward, resolved upon sending- 
Tommy and Jimmy the following day, in order that they might 
make inquiry respecting the reported death of the white men to the 
eastward. They returned on the 22nd, having seen some Natives 
after dark, but were unable to get near them. 

On the 25th, steering for Yeadie and Bulger, 

“for 5 miles, came to some water in granite rocks, ivhicli we gave our 
thirsty horses. Leaving the party to Ibllo-w, I went with Jimmy in advance 
to look for water, which we found in a rough stream-bed, and brought the 
party to it. This afternoon went with Jimmy to the summit of Yeadie, and 
took a round of angles. The local attraction was so great on the hill that the 
prismatic compass was useless ; luckily, I had my {xicket sextant with me, by- 
which I obtained the included angles. From the summit of Yeadie the view 
■was very extensive. The great lake, which we had already followed for TO 
miles, ran as far as the eye could reach to the east and south, studded with 
numerous islands. Low ranges and hills in ever}' direction. This immense 
lake I named Lake Barlee, after the Honourable the Colonial Secretary. By- 
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mei'idian altitudes of liars and Eegulus, camp was in south latitude 
28° 5' 50", and in longitude about 119° 39' e., Teadio bearing x. 172° e. 
mag., distant about 2 miles.” 

On May 20tli, they reached Xoondie, Mt. Alexander, and on the 
31st they overtook a party of Xatives. On the 7th of June they 
reached the extreme noi-thein part of their joumey, in latitude 
28° oG'-. On the 10th started -with Mr. Monger ; on the 16th sighted 
a large lake. 

On the 18th of June, Mr. Forrest reports that, having made an 
exhaustive search for Leichhardt’s remains in the spots indicated — 

“ I determined to make the most of the little time at my disposal, and 
carry out my instructions, which were to attempt to proceed as far east- 
ward as possible. Accordingly, after collecting the homes, steered about e.x.e. 
for 9 miles to a low quartz range, over tolerably grassy country, not very 
dense. From this range I saw some bare granite rocks, bearing about x. 120° 
E. mag., for which we steered, and luckily, after travelling 6 miles over a 
plain, which in severe winters must bo almost all uuiler water, found a fine 
pool of water in a clay-pan and bivouacked, Kained a little during the 
night.” 

On the 23 rd — 

“ Started this morning, in company with Tommy VVindich, to explore the 
country to the eastward for water, &c. After travelling 3 miles towards 
Mount Leonora, saw a Natives" fire, bearing north-east about 3 miles, to which 
we proceeded, and surprised a middle-aged Native at a fire. Upon seeing us, 
lie ran otf shouting, Ac., and the remainder ot his companions, who were at a 
little distance, decamped. The horse 1 was riding (‘ Turpin," an old police- 
horse from Northam) appeared to well under-rand running down a Native, 
and between us we soon overtook our black fiiend and brought him to 
bay. TVe could not make him understand anything we said, but after 
looking at us a moment, and seeing no clianco of escape, he dropped 
his two dowaks and wooden dish, and climbed up a small tree about 12 
feet high. After securing bis dowak, I tried every means to tempt him to 
come down. I fiied my revolver twice, and shewed him the effect it had on 
a tree, and it also had the eflTect of trighteumg all the Natives who were about, 
who, no doubt, made off at a gre.rt rate. 1 began to climb up after him, but 
be pelted me with sticks, and was more like a wiki beast than a man. After 
discovering we did not like to be bit, he became bolder and threw more sticks 
at us, and one Idtting Tommy, he was nearly shooting him, when I called on 
him to desist. I then offered him a piece of damper, showing him it was good 
by eating some myself and giving some to Tommy ; but he would not look 
at it, and when I threw it close to him, he dashed it uom him, like as if it 
were poison. The only means of getting him down from the tree was force, 
and, after considering a moment, I decided to leave him where he was, and 
accordingly laid down his dowaks and dish and bade him farewell in as kindlv 
a manner as piossible. Continuing our course, jassing Mount Leonora, we 
steered x. 81° 1.5' E. mag., to a table-hill, which I ascended and took a round 
of angles, 'fliis hill I named Mount Malcolm, after my friend and comjiauion 
Mr. M. Hamersley. Saw a remarkable peak, bearing x. 05° E., mag., distant 
about 20 miles, towards which we proceeded, and at 0 miles came on a small 
gully, in which we found a little water, and bivouackexi."’ 
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On the 2oth, he continues — - 

“ Saddled up at dawn, and proceeded to the range, which bore y. 93’ 30' E., 
mag., about 5 miles distant, on reaching which I ascended the highest peak, 
which I named Mount Margaret, and toot a round of angles and bearings. 
From the summit of Mount Margaret the view was very extensive. A large 
dry salt-lake was, as far as the eye could reach, to the southward, while to the 
east and north-east there were low trap-ranges, lightly grassed. A high table- 
hill bore X. 73’ e., mag. Being now about 60 miles from camp, and not 
having had any water since yesterday morning, I decided to return, and 
steering about west for 8 miles, we struck a brook, trending south-east, in 
which we found a small quantity of water in a clay-pan. After resting an 
hour, in order to make a damper and give onr horses a little of the feed wiiich 
grew very sparingly on the banks of the brook, we continued our journey 
towards camp. Passing Mount Flora, we camped about 8 miles farther towards 
camp, on a small patch of feed, without water, about a mile north of our out- 
ward track." 

On the 1st July the party reached the extreme eastern point of 
their journey, lat. 28’ 41' s., long. 122’ 37', and retraced their steps to 
the north side of Lake Barlee, which they reached on the 13th of 
July. From hence their course was westward, in nearly the same 
parallel, to a point Bunnaroo, again intersecting Gregory’s route. 
From this the course followed was southerly, and Mount Singleton, 
or Js'inghan, was reached on the 23rd of July. A further detour to 
the westward led through the Bed of Lake Monger. Here, on the 
26th, they met 

“two natives, whom we had seen on our outward track at the Wamc 
corroboree, who were, of course, friendly, and slept at our camp. They had a 
great many dulgites and opossums, which they earned in a net bag, made out 
of the inner bark of the Ordnance-tree, wliich makes a splendid strong cord. 
They informed us that a Native had come from the eastward, with intelligence 
relating to the encounter we had with the large tribe on May 31st, and adding 
that we had been all killed, and that all the Natives in this vicinity cried very 
much on hearing the news. This is another stiecimen of the narrations of 
Natives, with whom a tale never loses anything by being earned.” 

Sir. Forrest concludes his report by the following observations : — 

“ I now beg to make a few remarks with reference to the main object of the 
Expedition, viz., the discovery of the remains of the late Dr. Leichhardt and 
party. In the first place, Jlr. Frederick Roe was informed by the Native 
Weilharrin, that two white men and their Native companion had been killed 
by the Aborigines, thirteen days’ journey to the northward, when he was at a 
spot called Koolauohbing, which is in south latitude about 30’ 53', and longi- 
tude about 119° 14' E. 

“ Mr. Austin lost eleven horses at Poison Bocks (nine died, and two were 
left nearly dead), which is in latitude 28° 43' 23'' s., and longitude about 
118° 38' E., or about 150 miles from Koolanobbiug, and in the direction 
pointed to by the Natives. I, therefore, imagine it to be very probable that 
the whole story originated from the horses lost by Mr. Austin at Poison Bock, 
as I am convinced the Natives will say anything they imagine will please you. 
Again, the account given to us at Mount Churchman, on May 5th, appeared 
very straightforward and truthful, and was very similar to that related to 
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ilr. Roe ; but, on questioning tliem for a fen' days, they at last stated there 
were neither men nor guns, but only horses' remains, and pointed towards 
Poison Piock. Ag.ain, the Xative who gave ail the information to Mr. Monger 
was one of our paity. His tale, as related by Mr. Monger, apj eared very 
straightforward and truthful, viz., that white men had been killed by the 
Natives twenty years ago ; that he had seen the spot, which was at a 
sjiiing near a large lake, so large that it looked like the sea as seen from 
Piottnest, eleven days’ journey from Xinghan, or Mount Singleton, in a fine 
country ; the white men were mshed upon while making a damper, and 
clubbed and speared ; he had often seen an axe which foimed part of the 
plunder. All this appears very feasible and truthful in piint ; but the question 
is, of what value did I find it ? Upon telling Jimmy what Mr. Mouaer stated 
he told him, he said he never told him that he had seen these things himself, 
but that he liad heard it from a Xative who had seen them : thus contradicting 
the whole he had lorinerly stated to Mr. Monger. Moreover, theyine countiy 
he de.scribed we never saw, as what a Xative calls good country is any place 
where they can get a drink of water and a wurrong ; and if there i.s an "acre of 
grassy land, they describe it as very extensive grass country. This I have 
found the case time after time. As a specimen of the untuithfulness of these 
A'atives, I may quote that my Native Jemmy, who was a first-rate fellow in 
every other respect, stated to iMr. Monger and myself at York, that there was 
a large river, similar, he said, to the Avon at York, to the eastward, knowing 
at the time that we would find out he was telling a falsehood. He even 
told Mr. George Monger, before leaving Xewcastle, fu buy hooks, in order to 
catch the fish tliat were in the river ; and concluded by stating we would 
have a great difficulty in crossing it, as it ran a great distance north and 
south. Almost every evening I questioned and cross-questioned him respecting 
this river; still he adhered to what he first stated. You may imagine how 
disappointed we all were, on reaching the spot, to find it was a small brook 
running into a salt marsh, with water in winter, but dry in summer. 

“ liVith reference to the country travelled over, I am of opinion that it is 
worthless as a pastoral or agricultural distiict ; and as to minerals, I am not 
sufficiently conversant with the Science to offer an opinion, save that 1 should 
think it was quite worth while sending a geologist to examine it.’’ 

Port Darwin . — The whole of the immense district in Australia 
comprised between the 12Srh and 138th degi-ees of east longitude, 
and north of the 26th degree of south latitude, having been 
annexed to the Government of South Australia by an Act of the 
Imperial Legislature, sucee.S'ive attempts have from time to time 
been made to form a European settlement at some suitable point on 
the Xorth Coast. In consequence of the successful journey accom- 
plished by Macdougall Stuart in his second expedition in 1862, 
it was believed by many jiersons interested in South Australia that 
a practicable route could be opened up between the northern and 
southern shores of Australia, and connecting the latter with the 
Indian Ocean. This idea was so eagerly seized and acted upon 
that, without any sufficient preliminary survey and selection of a 
suitable site, the Government of South Australia at once proceeded 
to lay out and sell considerable areas of land in the new'ly acquired 
territory. It was soon found that great difficulties existed in giving 
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effect to intentions at first so sanguinelj entertained. Commnnica- 
tions between Adelaide and Xorth Anstralia could only be effected 
by a long or circuitous sea-voyage ; for transit overland, although 
shown to be possible, was, owing to the character of the intervening 
desert, virtually not practicable as an ordinary line of communica- 
tion. The locality, at first deemed most suitable for the formation 
of a settlement, had to be abandoned, and some fresh site looked 
for. As a large sum of money had been already received by the 
Colonial Government from intending purchasers of land, of which it 
found itself unable to give possession, a considerable amount of loss 
and disappointment, and, I belicA’e, angry reclamation, ensued. 
Without adverting any farther to these topics, I may briefly add 
that the Government of South Australia, anxious to redeem its 
pledges, has taken steps to ascertain and fix upon the most desirable 
locality for the intended settlement on the Xorthern Coast. A well 
equipped surveying party, under the able direction of Mr. Goyder, 
Surveyor-General of South Australia, has, during the past year, 
esamined and reported upon a considerable extent of country at 
Port Darwin which, it is believed, possesses capabilities for becoming 
the seat of a flourishing township and settlement. I shall now pro- 
ceed to read a few extracts from 31r. Goyder s last official report, 
dated 23rd November last : — 

“ We have here a splendid harbour, suitable to vessels of the largest tonnage 
— deep water and good holding-ground. At a trifling cost, jetties or wharts 
might be constructed, and the place is healthy ; and the sites of the township, 
here and elsewhere, the most healthy the country aflbrds. We have also 
obtained good roads thence into the interior, and l.inds varying in cliaracter 
from light sandy loam to rich black and cliocolate-coloured soils, with water 
and grasses in abundance — the quality of the pasture improving towards the 
south, south-west, and south-east. 1 believe, from the exjienence of others 
and what I hare seen, that this harbour is the G-st in the locality ; and with 
its high lands and deep wateis close to the|iomtsof lauding, estuaries radiating 
towards the interior, and navigable to lands suitable to the giowth of any 
piroduct adapted to the climate, with first-rate pasturage for large stock — I 
think it is too hut tor bheci> — and supply of water, tliougli in the dry season, 
except in watercourses or water-holes, this will have to be obtained by sinking 
below the surtace, most suited for the purjxise of commerce, and likely to lead 
to the satisfactoiy' settlement of the countiy. I look, therefore, upon the 
object of the expedition as gained, and consider that the quality' of the land 
under survey, the timber, vegetation, and conveniences for traffic equal, if not 
surpass, the most sanguine expectation of the land-order holders and those 
interested in the development of the country. It is to he borne in mind, 
liowever, that so lar our exjieiicnce only extends to the lainy' season and 
the early portion of the dry, by the end of which grass that is now green 
will be dry, and the earth in many places look parched and dusty'. But this 
is common to all countries in this latitude ; indeed, the same may be said of 
the greater portion of South Australia. My fiist imjiressions in its favour, as 
detailed in my previous rejxirt, are only confirmed by more extended travel ; 
and I trust that but a short time will elap'se before it is occupied. Apart 
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from the suitability of much of the soil for the growth of cotton, sugar, rice, 
Arc., it is invaluable for breedinr; large stock, and horses or cattle could readily 
be shipped and conveyed to India. It is true the heat is great, and the 
climate, for at least six months in the year, oppiressive, and for Europeans 
it is as bad as some portions of India ; and the same amount of work cannot 
be done as in South Australia without great determination and exertion. But 
again, our experience is that of men new to the Iccality, and much may be 
done by acclimatization ; but labour can be readily obtained hum the adjacent 
islands, and at a cost so trifling compared with that ot Euiopeau labour, that 
the latter would only be resorted to where inspection or direction became 
necessary.” 

“ The survey extends from Fort Point, in a south and south-westerly 
direction, as far as Fog Bay, Point Blaze, iiorth of Anson's Bay ; southerly, a 
distance of 58 miles to the southern and eastern sources of the Elver Fmniss ; 
and easterly, ro the swampy lauds lying east of the Adelaide Eivcr. I did 
not survey any of the land on the Adelaide Plains, because most of them, os 
far south as Fred’s Pass, are covered with water for eight mouths of the year ; 
and, for a cousideiable distance to the south of the pass, the country adjacent 
to the river is impracticable for trntiic most of the year, large paper-bark 
swamps existing between the west bank of the river and the higher lands 
flanking the plain. From latitude 13' s., however, east-south, and south-west 
of Jlount Charles, there is over a million of acres of land of fair average 
quality, some of it exceedingly rich, other iioitions equally poor and sandy, 
but most of it suited to the growth of tropical or semi-tropical products ; the 
whole well grassed aud watered, and admirably adapted I'or depasturing cattle 
or horse-stock. To the south ot the Finuiss, and extending in the direction of 
the rivers Daly and Victoria, the land, so lar as our operations and examina- 
tion enabled us to judge, continued to improve in character and quality, and 
running streams wcie more abundant; but my means, and the object of my 
journey, did not permit me an oi>portuuity of examining its extent or detail, 
the horses being nearly all required by the fieUl-iarties, and my presence 
being necessary at Fort I’oint to ensure the proper preparation of the records 
of the survey, and to luish on necessary works ut that jlace prior to the com- 
pletion of the duties required to lie perfoimeel by the field-parties; as it is, 
half my time here has been occupied examining the country in advance of the 
surveys, and in visiting the several parties.” 

“ ITie country in the neighbourhood of Fort Point consists principally of 
table-laud of fiom GO to 150 leet abo\e the sca-level, falling thence gently 
towards the sea, except upon portions of the coast between Fort Point and 
Point Emeiy, where it forms into clifl's of soil over a level bedding of indurated 
marl — with red and yellow stains from iron — over beds of slate and micaceous 
sandstone, very unctuous to the touch, and also containing a Rood deal of iron ; 
these latter .strata aie iieaily on edee or pcrjiendieiilar, aud run in a northerly 
and southerly direction. The clifls, except at Point Emery and Point Elliot, 
where the land is more open, are fringed by a dense thicket of from 5 to 20 
yards throuRb, of various sized timber, matted tORetlier by bamboo, con- 
volvuli, and a variety of other vines and shrubs. The low lands near the sea 
— csjieciallv such as are luuler the intiuciice of the tieles — by dense mangroves 
of two or three varieties : these Rive jilace, as you go inland and ascend to the 
hiRher levels, to paper-baik (some of large growth), palms. Urn and fern, 
screw-pines, iion-baik RUiii. stringy-bark, fig, ctilar, cotton, and a variety of 
other trees and shrubs, fomimR an ojien forest. The grass over the whole, or 
nearly the wliele, of tlie surface of the ground grows iuxiiiiantly, from a rank 
species reSeiiibiiUR /lofei's to the finer varieties — trom nil. or most of which, 
seed has been sent to Adelaide. The soil i' mostly ROol, aud of a dark-brown 
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colour, with, small nodulous stones of femiginous sandstone upon tlie suri'ace ; 
in places masses of this stone crop out, and about an acre is level and cemented 
into a surface resembling iron, broken only by timber growing througli, but 
destitute of other vegetation. Xear the sea, and generally upon a tvatercourst 
near its junction with the sea, swampy flats occur, containing timber of large 
growth and rank vegetation ; but these, being liable to inundation during the 
rainy season, have been excluded from the survey. This general description 
of the country applies to -all the table-land as far south as Fred's Pass, the 
slopes and valleys being of better soil, and free from surf.ice stones." 

“ The climate during the months of Ifay, June, July, August, and 
September has been very fine, and, generally, delightful ; not too hot during 
the day, and invanably cool at night. The weather is changing now, how- 
ever, the atmosphere becoming more moist and tlie heat more intense. Xearly 
all the men are well; some of them stand t’ne climate remarkably well, 
especially those of a spare habit. Personally, 1 have not enjov’ed good health, 
and twice acute and jiainful illness attacked' me, which speedily suecumb.-d tt. 
the care and skill of Dr. Peel, to whom I shall ever feel grateful for his ui.rc- 
mitting attention to his duties to the officers and men of the expcditi'.'U.’’ 

Mr. Goyder, it will thus appear, thinks favourably of the resources 
of the country, and the spot which he has selected as its chief centre. 
Port Darwin, seems to have all the qualities con.stituting a good har- 
bour. In speaking of the future of North Australia (which, by an 
absurd application of terms, is part of South Australia), it is uecessarj' 
to be somewhat guarded. The area already known is limited, but the 
portion examined seems suited for the reaiing of horses and cattle. 
The idea of forming a regular communication from the southern 
side of Australia through the central de.sert must, 1 fear, be given 
up. Mr. Goyder speaks of M‘Kinlay’s route by Hope’s Lake^ 
as the most eligible. So that, in reality, the territory described is 
dependent entirely- upon Queemsland and New South dVales for all 
its supplies, and its connexion with Adelaide. The time required 
for communicating by water is almost as long as that required for 
making a voyage to Europe. 

Before dismissing the subject of exploration in Australia, it may 
not be amiss to take a rapid view of the progress and present state 
of geographical research in this important section of the earth’s 
surface. It is just 100 years since Cook fir.it landed in Botany Baj' 
in April, 1770, and 82 years, the mere span of a human life, since the 
first British settlement was formed at Port Jackson. During this 
last-mentioned comparatively brief interval, all the great Australian 
Colonies, including those of New Zealand and containing a popula- 
tion of more than a million and a half of souls, have been called into 
existence, forming great and thriving communities, whose marvellous 
growth and prosperity are withont parallel in the history of coloni- 
zation. The early progress of settlement in Austtalia was, however, 
slow and painful. The first Europeans planted on the Eastern coast 
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found themselves placed in a belt of eountiy vaiying from. 30 to 70 
or 80 miles in breadth, and cut off from the interior by a range of 
mountains extending north and south as far as the eye could reach. 
It was more than twenty years after the first settlement of Xew 
South Wales before the great barrier to the westward was sur- 
mounted. Extending along the whole Eastern coast from Cape York, 
in 11° s. lat., to Cape WTilson, in 38' s. lat., this great “ Cordillera ” 
attains in some points an elevation varjung from 3000 or 4000 to 
8000 feet in height, and presents steep mural escarpments along the 
whole of its eastern face, with scarcely any break in the outline. 
When this natural rampart (long- considered inaccessible) had been 
surmounted, and the table-land of Batburst, gradually shelving off 
into vast interior plains of Central Australia, discovered, the first 
and most important impulse was given towards the settlement of the 
country. The settlers at Port Jackson had, in the interval between 
their arrival in the colony and the discovery of a route across the 
Blue fountains, occupied themselves in exploring the coast to the 
north, where they fell in with many estuaries of rivers, some of 
considerable size, and all deriving their waters from the eastern side 
of the dividing range. Dr. Bass, an ent^,■rpri^ing naval surgeon, 
had in the mean time, in a common whale-boat, explored the whole 
South-Eastern coast, as far as the opening of the Straits that divide 
Tasmania from the mainland of Xew Holland, and which after- 
wards became appropriately known by his name. 

The access afforded to the interior by the passage across the 
mountains brought to light the existence of immense tracts of fertile 
land and led to the discovery of large rivers (the Lachlan and the 
Macquarie) flowing to the we.st. These rivers were subsequently 
traced by Oxley for a considerable distance to the west and south. 
The knowledge of the fact of their junction with the Darling was 
reserved to a later period. To the north the late Mr. Allen Cun- 
ningham discovered the lich table-land of Darling Downs, and fell 
in with a system of rivers and watercour.ses, all flowing in a we.sterly 
and south-westerly direction. Towards the south in 1827, 3Iossrs. 
Ilovell and Hume traversed the whole distance between Sydney 
and the shores of Port Phillip, encountering in their journey nume- 
rous large rivers, the Morumbidgee, the 3Iurray, and the Goulburn. 
The entire course of these rivers to their junction with the Darling, 
flowing from the north, and the emptying of the last-mentioned 
stream into the basiu of Lake Alexandrina, wa.s determined by 
Sturt, when accompanied by McLeay, in the important expedi- 
tion of 1831-2. The successive journeys into the M'estem .and 
South-'Western interior by Sir Thomas 3Iitchell in 1S06 and 1S3S, 
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developed more fully the physical character and capabilities of a 
great part of the region now constituting the colony of Yictoria, 
and which, on its first discoveiy, had been so appropriately named 
Australia Felix.” The principal geographical features of the 
whole coast country of South-Eastern and Southern Australia were 
finally determined by Mr. Eyre in his adventurous journey from 
Spencer’s Grulf to King George’s Sound, and by other meritorious 
explorers. 

Ep to the year 1843 little was, however, known of Eastern and 
Korth-Eastem Australia beyond Moreton Bay and the 30th degree 
of south latitude, when Leichhardt started on his first expedition 
from Sydney to Port Essington. The circumstances connected 
with this wonderful journey, the scanty outfit with which it was 
equipped, the difficulties it encountered, the immense tract of 
country previously unknown which it opened up, the prolonged 
absence of all accounts of the exploier and his small band of followers, 
with the universal conviction that they must all have perished, and 
their sudden reappearance in Sydney with the report of all the 
achievements of their long and perilous journey, must be more or 
less known to all here present. The same heroic spirit that prompted 
Leichhardt to undertake his first expedition, impelled him to a 
second enterprise of the same kind, in which his aim was to effect 
a transit through the whole central regions of Australia, from east 
to west. Twenty years have now elapsed since he set oft’ on this 
journey, and no certain intelligence of the fate of him or his party 
has ever since been obtained. The moral conviction, the sad 
inference is inevitable, that the illustrious traveller and his com- 
panions must have long since perished. At what exact period, and 
under what precise circumstances, will, in all human probability, 
never be known. 

As the circuit of the whole continent of Xew Holland has been 
completed by the successive journeys of the two Gregorys on its 
west, north-west, and northern sides, so has its central interior been 
intersected by the explorations of Macdougall Stuart in his journey 
from Spenser’s Gulf to the Adelaide Liver in 1861, and by Burke 
and Mills in their expedition from Yictoria to the shores of Carpen- 
taria in 1800-1. From various other points, tentative efforts (some 
of them attended with a considerable degree of success) have been 
made, and are being constantly attempted, to ascertain the true 
character of the regions still unexplored. That vast areas of the 
interior still remain untrodden by any European is an undoubted 
fact. An ample supply of data exists, however, enabling us to pre- 
dicate with some degree of certainty as to the probable physical 
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and geographical characteristics of the regions yet nntraTersed by 
civilised man. And there is little to justify any expectation that 
these will be found to difler in character from the inhospitable 
wilderness from the confines of which so many enterprising tra- 
vellers have been obliged to turn their steps, and on the borders of 
which not a few have perished. It may, I think, be reasonablv 
assumed, that the whole interior region west of the l-tt'dh degree of 
east longitude, and north of the 30th degree of south latitude, is of the 
most unpromising kind : that it is without river.s, without mountains, 
forming an inhospitable and dreary desert, similar to that traversed 
hy Stuart, Sturt, Burke, Wills, and IMr. Forrest. And I cannot 
forbear expressing my conviction that, bej'ond the desirability of 
simply determining the fact, — and all knowledge, even of a nega- 
tive character, is desirable, — there is little to tempt or repay an 
explorer in the desolate region included within the limits above 
mentioned. Portions — perhaps, not inconsiderable tracts — may be 
found along the coast, and extending for a few miles inland on the 
northern and western shores ; hut they will, I believe, he found to 
be a mere fringe, surrounding a wide-spread Sahara. 


jVetf Guinea . — Although the field of geographical enterprise has 
thus become circumscribed in Australia Proper, and may offer fewer 
incentives than fonnerly to the explorer, we have in close proximity, 
in vrhat may be considered, in its physical relations and attributes, a 
dependency of Australia, — viz., Xew Guinea, — a vast and all but 
untrodden region, awaiting the arrival of the European traveller. 
Although discovered more than 250 years ago hy Torres, it is 
surprising how little we know of this immense island, extending as it 
does through some 20 degrees of longitude, and 10 degrees of latitude. 
Only occasional glimp.ses of its e.xtensive coasts were caught bv 
different voyagers, although a small Dutch settlement was formed 
on its coasts near Triton Bay on the 137tli meridian. Visited at 
different periods 


By Bougainville in 

„ C.apt. EdwanV, iu Pau^Jora „ 

,, D’Entrecasteaux .. ., „ 
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when the Louisiadc Isles weic 
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it was not till June, 1845, when the portion of the coast opposite 
Cape York was visited hy H.M.S. Fly, Captain Blackwood, that any 
very minute examination of the coast was made. This was followed 
hy Captain Owen Stanley, in the Battlesnake, in 1 850, when the whole 
of the south-west coast of the gi-eat peninsula, extending through 
six degrees of longitude, was carefully examined, and a lofty range 
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of mountains, extending for several hundred miles, discovered. The 
height assigned to some of these is considerable ; — 


Feet. 

That of Alt, Yale beina estimated at 10,0 a6 

., Owen Stanley „ 13,205 

Obiss .. „ 10,246 

., Suckling .. „ 11,226 

„ Dagmar .. ,, 9,167 

„ Simpsosi .. „ 9,972 


The existence of so considerable a range of mountains, the summits 
of some of them approaching nearly to the limit of perpetual snow, 
must have a remarkable effect on the climate and character of the 
country. The fact of there being a large river flowing through 
the centre of the island to the great Southern Bight, is inferred hy 
the nnmerons estnary openings found at that point, and the im- 
mense volume of fresh water that there flows into the sea. By 
some one or more of these openings easy access might be afforded to 
a small steamer desirous of penetrating into the interior of the 
country. And although the Xative population is numerous, and 
is hostile to strangers, little danger would probably be encountered 
by any properly equipped party, in any attempts they might make 
to explore this interesting locality. AVhen it is borne in mind that 
Xew Guinea is almost within sight of the coast of Australia, that it 
is close upon the tract which connects the latter with China, India, 
and the Eastern Archipelago, it must he a matter of astonishment 
that so little has been hitherto done towards acquiring a satisfactory 
knowledge of a country with which we are in such close proximity, 
and w'ith which every succeeding year must bring us into inevitably 
closer relations. The feeling of surprise at the apathy that exists 
respecting this vast and almost wholly unexplored island is in- 
creased when we recollect that within a few miles of its southern 
shores, at Port Somerset, one of Her Majestj'’s ships of war is now and 
has been stationed for a considerable time past. Surely it might be 
regarded as not inconsistent with the duties to be discharged at this 
station, that something should he done towards the opening up of 
a communication, by its instrumentality, with New Guinea. The 
interests of science and commerce would undoubtedly be promoted 
by such an attempt. “ I know of no part of the world," .^ays the late 
distinguished geologist, Air. Jukes, “the exploration of which is so 
flattering to the imagination, so likely to he interesting in fruitful 
results, whether to the Naturalist, the Ethnologist, or the Geogra- 
grapher, and altogether so well calculated to gratify the enlightened 
curiosity of an adventurous explorer as the interior of Xew Guinea. 
The very mention of being taken into the interior of Xew Guinea 
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sounds like beinp; allo'ti-ed to visit some of the enchanted resdons of 
the ‘Arabian Aights,’ so dim an atmosphere of obscurity rests at 
present on the tvonders it probablj- conceals.” It may he mentioned 
as an important fact, that vhilst communication, almost in an open 
boat, might be carried on between Cape York and Xew Guinea, a 
clear channel, free from coral-reefs, and of considerable breadtli, 
extends the whole distance from Cape Deliverance to Torres Straits, 
thus affording a safe navigation to the largest vessels. That Yew 
Guinea will be explored — if not under the direct auspices of the 
English Government, by the enterprise of Australian citizens at 
no distant period — is certain. The unknown character of the 
country, the hostility of the A'atives, and the insalubrity of 
the climate (although of this latter there is no direct evidence), 
may, it is not to he disguised, render the enterprise one of danger, 
and even entail the risk of self sacrifice. Such hazards can never 
be a permanent bar to the accompli.shment of any great design. 

There seems, indeed, to he an eternal and inexorable law that eveiy 
great truth, whether in science or religion, should have its martyrs. 
And it is, perhaps, the i ecognition of this fact that makes the pursuit 
ofgeographical knowledge so justly popular. Courage, endurance, an 
enterprising and inquiring spirit — some of the highest moral quali- 
ties that command respect in our common humanity — are indis- 
pensable requisites in the successful geographical explorer. In no 
part of the world has the cause of geographical research had more 
■11 dent or more illustrious followers than Australia. Nearly all the 
di.'^coveries that have preceded the settlement of that great country, 
and that have initiated and prepared the way for making it the 
happy home of millions of our fellow-creatnre.s, were achieved by 
men whose sole stimulus, amidst discouragements and dangers and 
difficulties of the most tiying kind, was the simple desire of know- 
ledge — a knowledge of the physical character and capabilities of 
the surface of the planet on which we dwell. And as long as the 
English language is spoken in those great states now established in 
the Southern hemisphere, as long as men shall continue to admire 
enteiprise, heroic self-devotion and love of science, the names of 
T.eichharclt, Burke, Cunningham, and Kennedy, and of others, who, 
without sacrificing life, have sacrificed health and strength and 
foitune — such as Flinders. Sturt, Mitchell, Eyre, 3Iacdougall Stuart, 
and the Gregorys — be held in grateful remembrance. Let me add 
the expression of a hope that the list is not yet complete of those to 
whom posterity -will owe a debt of gratitude for conquests yet to be 
made in Australian geography, and that the Eoyal Geographical 
Society may still have to record in its annals great results in the 
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way of discoTen-, in those regions especially which have been the 
subject of the foregoing remarks. 

The Pbesidest, in returninc: thanks to the author of the paper, said he was 
sure that Six Charles Nicholson, who was formerly Speaker of the House of 
Kepresentatives in Sydney, would treat ably the subject of the great country 
which he represented, on the present occasion. For his own part, he had 
been quite refreshed by the clear general view which Sir Charles had given 
of the successive discoveries and successive advances made in that great 
country. Having piresided over the Society many years, and been associated 
with it from its commencement, the communication had called up many re- 
miniscences of a gratifying kind. There was only one point upon which he 
would make an observation. It w.as tills, that he much objected to the way in 
which the lines of political division were extended across the map of Australia. 
He could not understand w hy South and North Australia were included in one 
division right across the eontiuent. North Australia, tliough not likely to be 
made a colony that would flourish, on account of the great heat, yet contained 
extensive harbours and points suitable for government establishments. He had 
always contended, though that country might not afford sufficient herbage for 
sheep and cattle, nor he so productive as other parts of the coutinent, that it was 
imperative upon this country to establish great ports on the coast, with a view to- 
the maintenance of our maritime ascendancy ; and never to allow North Australia 
to fall into the hands of any other nation whatever, occupying as we always 
did three sides of the great Australian C'-.ntinent. It was on this account that 
he had regretted the abandonment of Port Essington. Although not suited 
fur a colony, he held that a country like ours ought to have marine establish- 
ments there, and stations in connection with our Indian empire. Ho did not 
see the necessity why, because Maeclottgall Stuart explored from Adelaide to 
the north coast, this northern region should lie ceded to the colony of South 
Australia. The last point in Sir Charles Nicholson's paper, in reference to New 
Guinea, deserved the attention of eveiy geographer, and it would certainly be 
a great honour to England to make important discoveries in that almost 
unknown land. If, however, his dear old friend the late John Crawfurd, 
whose name he could not mention in that assembly without sincere regret for 
his loss, had been alive, he would have sharply criticised Sir Charles Nicholson’s- 
views regarding New Guinea, and would have told them that it was a pestilent 
region, in which no European could ever reside. 

General Leeeoy remarked that the great geographical divisions on the map of 
Australia were purely municipal ; they were determined by nothing which had 
any foundation either in physical geography, or in ethnolocy, or in histoiy, or 
in politics. The circumstance reminded one how singulaily they were in their 
infancy in that part of the world. It was impossible to suppose that those 
territorial divisions were going to last ; or that the people who dwelt on the 
head-waters of the Darling and other rivers would remain content to be 
cut off from their natural outlet to the ocean by a hard and fast line on the 
meridian of 142’. We must siqipose that this condition of things would 
have hut a veiy temporary reign, and that we sliall see in that piortioii of the 
globe stnigsles and convulsions similar to those which had brought about the 
political divisions of out own continent. But to make this observation was not 
the object of his rising. Sir Charles Nicholson, in the course of his remaiks 
upon Western Australia, dwelt with just praise upon the enterprise of many 
gentlemen who had pushed research into that great region ; hut he had 
omitted the name of one gentleman who, in 1863, conducted an expedition 
from Perth considerably beyond any previous boundary, with much risk to 
himself and his party. He referred to his own brother, Mr. Maxwell Lefroy. 
There was such a point as Mount Lefroy. It was due to that gentleman to 
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■say that his exploration, although it -was never reproduced in this country, 
rv.as the subject of a colonial Blue-book. It was certainly interesting in itself, 
was attended with much physical hardship and endurance, and it really 
brought back some results. Anybody who contemplated the continent of 
Austraha must see that, whenever it pleased Providence to cause it to emerge 
from the waves, the south-east corner must have been lifted up first. In that 
way this region was furnished with rivers, valleys, and mountains, and with 
an enormous rainfall, and it only wanted a population to turn it to good 
account. But the more westerly region was equally gifted in climate and 
femlity. It had suftered under a certam odium, from having been the 
point to which our criminal population had been longest sent. That practice 
had now ceased ; and there really existed no longer any reason why the atten- 
tion of this country should not be again directed to it ; it wanted nothing 
but labour to render it productive. He was happy to say that, under the 
auspices of the Home and Colonial Emigration Society, attention was once 
more being directed to that quarter of the globe. Upon looking at the map, 
anj'hody could see the want of population bj' the absence of names. -C 
colony, founded about 40 years ago, only now contained about 6000 2 X'ople. 
Theiefore, he stood up to s.iy a word in behalf of forgotten Western Australia. 

Air. George CAiiPBEU. wished to ask for some additional infoiTuation 
with regard to the ehaiacter of the extreme north of Australia, bearing upon 
the project of breeding horses there for the Indian Government. He gathered 
from Sir Charles Nicholson that Port Darwin was the place where it was 
proposed by the South Australian Government to breed horses for the supply 
of India. It was known that the Australian horses were strong powerful 
horses, just the kind that was wanted in India. But those horses were bred 
in the south-east of --Vustraha: whereas Port Darwin was to the extreme 
north, in latitude 12" or 13°. We knew that was not the latitude in which 
horses were usually Vu-ed. Therefore, the information he sought was of a 
practical character, tMth regard to the climate of the country, fiom which we 
micht gather whether it was a practical scheme, or whether it was a kind of 
fancy scheme. There might bo an elevated countiy there, with certain 
peculiarities which really fitted it for the breeding of horses, but he should 
like to know what these weie. 

Air. Lynch -aid lie shouM like tu niako anuthci remark. He heard 
General Lefroy s.iy there was a great raiutall in Western Australia, but that, 
from its short continuance and rajiid drainage otf the land, it could not be 
made available. It ivcurred to him that the rainlall might be turned to 
good accoimt by leading the water into large basins or tanks, and adopitiug 
the pieculiar .system in use in Persia, of afterwards, during the dry season, 
leading it in uiidergrcumd canaH, so as to save all evaporation, to the lower 
grounds, and in that way secuie an iivigation of the country. 

Air. Dutton said he posse.ssed very little infoniiatioii about the country in 
the uciglibourhooii of i’ovt Darwin. The survey had only been recently com- 
pleted, and no actual settlement had taken jilace yet. With regard to the 
exportation of hursts fioin Port Dane in, the scheme had been favourably 
reported upon to the Earl of Alayo by Sir James Eergussou, the Governor of 
the colony. He had no doubt Sir James had dune so upion having ascer- 
tained fruin parties ] tactically conveisaut with horse-breeding that the 
sciiemc was jieil'cetlv leasible. He was not himself a squatter, and did not 
know much aljout the breeding of horses. The Arab breed of horses was 
.1 very fine one, and they were bred in a very hot climate. Therefore, 
lie really did nut sec any reason to supitose that go.jd horses could not 
be bred in the nortlieru part of Australia, although the climate was verv 
warm. lie exjires^ed that opinion with great diffidence, Ijecausc he diil iiut 
■ rolcss to know much on tiw 'ulijcct. But, with regird to Burt Darwin as a 
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port of export, it was part of tlie scheme that horses bred in the southern 
parts of Australia — in Xew South Wales, in Victoria, and on the Murray — 
should be gradually driven up by short staues to Port Darwin, which would 
be made a sort of entrepot, and from there be esjiorted to India. He had no 
doubt that in a very short time Port Darwin would become a very imjxjrtant 
port of export for horses, .and prob.tbly also tor sheep and cattle, to India. 

Mr. Fixcl.xt mentioned that the island of Timor, which was the nearest 
island, was a great mart for the .supxoly of pomes to India. 

Sir hriAp.t.ES Xicholsox, in rex-ily to the observations of Clenerai Defroy, 
said he quite acknowledged having omitted to mention the name of Mr. 
Lelroy. In fact, he found himself under the necessity of compressing what 
he had to say within a very short sjiace of time : he was obliged to omit the 
name oi Mr. Lefroy, and the names of many other equally deserving explorers, 
such as Mr. Landsborough, and ethers who lia'i done a great deal in the wav 
of geographical discovery. With regard to the transport of horses irum Port 
Darwin, he did not collect from the report of Mr. Goyder, the Surveyor- 
general, that it was ever intended to breed horses in tha"t district. It would 
be iinriossible for supi>lies fiom the other parts of Australia to reach Port 
Darwin through the gveai central desert. The communication must be along 
the coast, which is already occuiiied, and where horses exist in the greatest 
abundance. Like the horses on the pampas of South America, horses had 
become tvild in Australia; and one constantly heard of “mobs of horses” 
being slid for a few shillings a head. The idea was to make large gather- 
ings of horses, and to drive them to some point on the north coast, where 
they would be shipped tor Intlia. He imagined the most desirable point 
Would be somewhere at the hc-.id of the Gulf of Carpentaria. Mr. Goyder had 
jioiutcd out that the route must be by MTvinlay's route ; it was distinctly 
un lerstood that the horses could not go across the desert, and that they must 
go roiiml by the eastward. In fact, this region ought to be made a part of 
Queensland msteail of a xiart of South Australia; the two regions were more 
Qivided from each other by the existence of this great centra! desert than any 
two other colonies were. 

Mr. Sauxders said he quite agreed with Sir Charles Nicholson that the 
head of the Gulf of Carxientana would be a more favourable x^mt for 
the exportation of horses than Port Darwin. One of the objects to bo secured, 
in scdecting a port for ^hix>xring horses from Australia to India, would be a 
f.tvourable pas.sage. The passage from Port Darwin must always be exposed 
to the storms and hurricanes of the Indian Ocean ; whereas the passage from 
the Gulf of Carpentari.i, taking the course of the Archipelago, could be made 
in open boats at all times of the year. Apart from the facility with which 
the Gulf 01^ Carpentaria could bo reached from ail the populated parts of 
Australia, that advantage alone was of the greatest impiortance in the con- 
sideration of the question. 


Teatli Meeting, Ajjril llth, 1870. 

Sip. EODEEICK I. UrUECHISON, Baet., k.c.b., Peesidext, in 
the Chair. 

Pr.ESEXTATioxs. — Eev, John Light ; Charles Stenning, Esq. 

ELi;CTiox.s. — William Atldnson, Esq., f.l.s., &c. ; William CiinJiffc 
Eroohs, Esq., ii.p., &c. ; James Alexander Croft, Esiq. ; Darid M. Hen- 
derson, Esq.; Hon. and Eer. Lleicellyn Charles Eohert Irhy ; the Eev, 
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John Light ; Benjamin Moran, Esq.; Eduard Sewell, Esq.; Edward 
Frederich Teschernacher, Esq. ; Arthur Wells, Esq. ; and Lieutenant 
Williu/ii Wiseman, E.x. 

Accessioxs to the Libeaet from 2Sth March to 11th April. — 

‘ Facts and Dates.’ By Eev. A. Mackaj'. 1870. Donor the author. 

‘ Slavery in Turkey.’ By F. Millingen. 1870. Donor the author. 

‘ Guide to Florida.’ Bj- D. G. Brinton. 1869. By purchase. ‘The 
Future of England.’ By J. Euskin. 1869. Donor the author. 

‘ Denominational Statistics of England and "Wales.’ By E. G. 
Eavenstein. 1870. ‘ Terraces of Xorway, by Professor Kjerulf.’ 

By Marshall Hall. 1870. Donor the author. ‘ Eeport of the 
Upper Yangtsze.’ Shanghai. 1869. Donor A. Michie, Esq. 

Accessioxs to Map-eooii sixce the last Meeting or March 2Stii, 
— Tracing of the Eiver Limpopo. By Mr. St. Vincent W. Erskine ; 
showing his route. On 2 sheets. Presented by the author. Map 
of the Alatau District and Issj-k-Kul Lake, Turkistan. By Semenoff. 
Presented by Mr. E. D. Morgan. A map showing routes from the 
Punjab to Eastern Turkistan. By T. D. Forsyth, c.c. A tracing of 
the Eiver Jurua (a tributaiy of the Amazons), S. America. Pre- 
sented by W. Chandless, Esq., h.a. On two sheets. 

The first paper read was — 

1. Bejjod of the Trans-Hi malayan Ex'plorations made during 186S. By 
JIajoe T. G. Moxtgohepje, r.e., G. T. Survey of India. 

Early in 1868 preparations were made for sending an exploring 
expedition beyond the eastern watershed of the Upper Indus Eiver. 

The explorations of the Pundits, during 1867, had supplied 
tolerably certain information as to various Tibetan districts lying 
between Eudok and the Thok-Jalung gold-field, and between the 
latter and the Tadum Monastery, on the gi-eat Lhasa road ; more 
vague information had also been received as to an upper road 
running from Thok-Jalung through various gold-fields to the gi-eat 
Tengri-noor, or Vam-tso-Chimbo Lake, and thence to Lhasa. Having 
the above information to go upon, ilajor Montgomerie decided upon 
sending the exploring party to Eudok, and thence through the 
districts of Eawung and Tingche, to the north of the great Aling- 
Gangri group of peaks, which were discovered last year. From 
Thok-Jalung the exploration was to be carried, if possible, along 
the upper road to the Tengri-noor Lake and thence to Lhasa ; 
failing that, to take the route through Majin and Shellifuk towtu’ds 
the Tadum Monastery. The Chief Pundit required a rest after his 
last expedition, and the third Pundit was consequently selected foi 
the work. 
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This Pundit assumed the character of a Bisahiri, and, taking a 
few loads of merchandize, started in April with a party of real 
Bisahiris (or men of Koonoo), whom he had induced to accompany 
him. He made his way from Spiti, through the upper part of 
Chumurti and Ladak, to Demchok on the Upper Indus. Here the 
third Pundit measured the velocity of the Indus by throwing a 
piece of wood into it, and then noting how long it took to float 
down 300 paces. The velocity turned out to be 2^ miles per hour, 
with a depth of 5 feet, and a breadth of about 270 feet in the month 
of July. From Demchok he went northwards through Churkang 
and Eooksum (or Eokjung), to Eudok. 

Eudok had hitherto never been aetuallj' visited by any European ; 
for although Captain H. Strachey reached a point about 12 miles to 
the east of the Fort, and Captain Austen another point about the 
same distance to the north, they were neither of them able to 
advance any faither, and could never get an actual view of the 
place itself, owing to the jealousy of the Jongpon who resides there, 
and governs this most north-westerly district of Tibet. Though 
there was but little doubt that the position assigned to Eudok was 
nearly correct, it was hardly satisfactoiy not to have a trustworthy 
account of the place ; and the third Pundit was ordered to get all 
information about it, and to take observations for its latitude and 
height, and this he succeeded in doing. 

He found that the Fort was built on a low rocky hill, rising 
about 250 feet above the flat ground at its base, having the Buddhist 
monasteries of Sharjo, Lakhang, Marpo, and A'ubradan close up to 
it on the east, south, and west, with about 150 scattered houses 
along the foot of the hill. 

The third Pundit remained a couple of days at Eudok, and in 
his assumed character as a Bisahiri, he and his party excited no 
suspicion, though they were summoned before the Jongpon. 

Leaving Eudok on the 22nd of July the party marched back to 
Eooksum, and then turning eastward by a new road, advanced 
through the districts of Eawung and Tingche to Dak-korkor, a 
large standing camp, where an annual fair is held. Several small 
lakes and a large salt lake called Eawung-Chaka, or Phondok-cho, 
were passed on the way. These lakes supply salt to Bisahir, 
Spiti, &c. During the last three marches to Dak-korkor no water of 
any kind was met with, and the party were forced to carry a supply 
in skins. In this arid part of the country the soil was of a dazzling 
white, a peculiarity which extended as far as the Pundit could see. 

The Pundit, whilst marching from Eudok to Tliok-.Ialung, saw 
no high peaks to the north or east, evidence which all fends to 
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prove the existence of a large plain in that direction, the term 
Chang-thang meaning moreover the Great Plain. According to 
modem maps this plain extends a great way east, nearly up to the 
end of the Great 'Wall of China near the city of Sewchoo, to which 
place the Chief Pundit appears to have got a rough route when in 
Lhasa. In his first journal he referred to a place, which he called 
Jiling, about one month’s journey north of Lhasa. This turns out 
from farther inquiries made by Major Montgomerie to be the same 
as Siling. The Chief Pundit says that the Lhasa people call it 
Jiling, but he heard others calling it Siling, and from what he says 
it is evidently identical with Siling or Sining in North Latitude 37“, 
East Longitude 102^ which Astley describes as “ a great and popu- 
lous city, built at the vast wall of China, through the gate of which 
the merchants from India enter Katay or China.” 

Lord Strangford, who took great interest in the travels of the 
Pundit, and was able to identify nearly all the places mentioned by 
him, was greatly puzzled by the Pundit’s description of Jiling, 
given in his first journal, where it is said to be in Tartaiy and to 
produce gold lace, silks, carpets, and other products of a tolerably 
civilized country. At first the Pundit understood that it was a 
month’s or two months’ journey to the north of Lhasa, but from 
farther inquiries during his second expedition, he made out that it 
was considerably to the east of north, and having this hint, there 
was no great difficulty in identifying it with the large town of 
Sining on the borders of China proper, the only place from which 
such civilized products were likely to reach Lhasa from the north- 
wards. 

The Dak-korkor Camp, which the third Pundit reached, lies 
about 20 miles to the north of the Aling Gangri peaks, on the right 
bank of the Aling-chu Kiver, and not veiy far from the Thok-Xianmo 
gold-field. He arrived ju.st as the annual fair was commencing : 
about 150 tents were already pitched, and both the Jongpon and 
Sarpon were present ; but in spite of their presence a band of 
mounted robbers came down upon the camp and threatened to loot 
it. These robbers seem to be numerous all over Tibet. This par- 
ticular band was said to come from the great Xamtso Lake district. 
The men actually began to rob, but the Jongpon told them to stop, 
and he would make each tent contribute something as black mail. The 
Jongpon then made out a list of those assembled, and ordered each 
tent to contribute a parcha (of about 5 lbs.) of tea, and each trader 
to give from 1 to 2 rupees according to their means. This arrange- 
ment was agreed to, and the proceeds, having been collected, were 
handed over by the Jongpon to the robbers, who took their departure. 
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The third Pimdit, starting again from Dak-torkor, continued his 
march eastward down the Aling-chu Eiver till it fell into the 
Hagong-cho, a large brackish lake which appeared to have no exit 
for discharging superfluous water, though the Aling-chu Eiver which 
feeds it was found to be 150 paces in width, with a rapid stream 
just before it fell into the lake. The shores of the lake had marks 
which showed that it had once been more extensive. Continuing 
his journey the Pundit passed the Chak-caka salt lake, from which 
the greater part of the Tibetan salt, which goes down to Almorah, 
Kepal, &c., is extracted. The next place of importance seen was 
Thok-Sarlung, which at one time had been the chief gold-field of 
the district, but had been in a great measure abandoned on the dis- 
covery of the Thok-Jalung gold-field. The Pundit passed a great 
excavation, some 30 to 40 feet deep, and 200 feet in width, and 
two miles in length, from which the gold had been extracted. He 
heard of another gold-field to the west, but his route took him direct 
to the Thok-Jalung gold-field, which he found in mtich the same 
state as when visited by the Chief Pundit. The Pundit and his 
party excited no particular notice, and they were consequently able 
to march on, after halting a day to rest. 

From Thok-Jalung they passed through theJIajin country, partly 
undulating, and partly quite level, but all about the same altitude, 
viz., 15,000 to 16,000 feet above the sea. The drainage sloped towards 
the east, and nothing but comparatively low rounded hills were 
visible in that direction ; whilst on the west the party skirted a 
large plain of a yellowish colour, said to be drained by tbe Upper 
Indus. 

Tbe partj’ passed numerou.s lakes producing salt and borax, and 
after nine days’ journey in a soutb-easterly direction, found them- 
selves at Kinglo, a large camp on tbe banks of a river called tbe 
Chu-sangpo, which is so large that it cannot be forded during 
the .summer. This river flows eastward and falls into the lake 
called Xala-Eing-cho, or Cho-Sildu, said to be about the same size 
as the Ilansarowar Lake : it has a .small island in the centre. The 
lake is reported to receive a large stream from the south, another 
from the east, and a third from the north. Though receiving so 
man}’ streams (one of which, as noted above, is a large one), the 
lake is nevertheless said to have no exit. From Kinglo the Pundit 
wished to march on to Lhasa by tbe northern route past the Tengri- 
noor Lake, hut the Chief of Majin (Kinglo) would not permit it, 
and the party were consequently obliged to take a south-westerly 
route to tbe Mansarowar Lake. They followed the course of the 
Sangpo-chu nearly to its source, crossing one very high range 
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called Xakchail, and another called Eiego, and finally descending 
to the Mansarowar Late. The Xagchail and Eiego ranges are evi- 
dently off-shoots of the Kailas peak. The Xagchail peaks appeared 
to be very high both on the.east and west. 

Throughout his march, the Pundit was at an elevation of over 
15,000 feet, and yet an encampment was met with nearly every 
day. Thieves were numerous, and threatened the party several 
times; but on seeing that the Pundit’s party were armed, they 
invariably went off again, not liking the look of an English gun. 
The party anived at llansarowar in safety ; and the Pundit decided 
upon waiting for the Ladak Kafila, which was known to be on its 
way to Lhasa. lYhilst there, the Pundit made a careful traverse of 
the Mansarowar Lake, with bearings to the peaks north and south. 
A map of the lake will be given hereafter. Though the water was 
sweet, no exit was seen ; at one point on the west the ground near 
the Ju Monastery was low, and looked as if water had perhaps at 
one time flowed through, towards the Eakas Tal Lake, though it is 
now too much above the lake to admit of it. 

The Pundit was unable to join the Ladak Kafila ; but made his 
way by himself along the great road to Shigatze, where he was 
stopped. This he Ibund was by an order of the Gaitok Garpon, 
sent after him by the couriers. He was unable to advance farther. 
lYbilst marching between the Mansarowar and Shigatze he was 
able to take bearing.s to various peaks north and south of the road, 
which no doubt will add considerably to our knowledge of the 
mountains on either side of that route ; but as the Pundit has only 
just returned, there is no time to give any further account of his 
route and adventures in the present report. 

Another explorer was emploj'cd to the east, who made a route • 
survey of 1,190 miles in length, advancing by one route 640 
miles, and returning by another 550 miles in length. A small 
portion of this man’s route was quite new, as he managed to 
penetrate behind or north of the great Mont Everest peak. His 
progress in that direction was checked by the obduracy of the 
Lhasa ofScials on the Tingri-maidan. As far as it goes, this portion 
of the route is, however, interesting : insomuch as it gives another 
determination of the Himalayan watershed, and throws a little more 
light on that part of the mountain.^ which lies behind or north of 
the great peaks seen from the Hindustan side. 

The remainder of the route is in a great part new ; but some of 
the former explorations went over portions of the same ground, and 
the positions of several places have been entered on published maps 
from variotis information, though hitherto without any regular 
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connection. These new routes will snpjAy the necessarj' connec- 
tion, and, when combined with former explorations, will add much 
towards the elucidation of the Eastern Himalayas. A map will be 
prepared on this basis, but no reference can, for obvious reasons, be 
made to names, &c., whilst the work is in progress, the explorers 
having been somewhat impeded bj' the publicity given to the- 
results of former expeditions. 

The more detailed Eeport, with Map, alluded to by Major 
Montgomerie, will be printed in the ‘Journal.’ 

Mr. R. B. Shaw said he could confirm the description given by the Pundits 
as to the whiteness of the plains of Tibet. It was one of the most remark- 
able features of the plateau which he crossed between Chang Chenmo and the 
Kuen-lun. The plain, in one part, was entirely covered with what looked like 
snow, with an underlying sheet resembling ice, but which was iu reality soda, 
with some kind of crystallised salt beneath. This plain was from 10 to 
12 miles across, and formed very diflicult walking. Tliere could be no doubt 
that the country eastward of Ladak abounded in gold. He bad seen a great 
number of old washing-places on the Indus, where certain tribes of natives 
obtained a livelihood out of the gold-washings. The Indus flowed down from 
the regions visited by the Pundit, and therefore it was natural to suppose that 
it derived its gold from those regions. The great obstacle to Em-opeans in 
attempting to get into that district were the gangs of thieves who wen- 
encouraged by the Cliinese authorities. The officials looked upon the black 
mail levied upon travellers as quite part of their dues. The thieves weie 
generally armed with two swords, but they had a great dread of European 
lire-amrs. He was told by some natives that, on one occasion, all their flocks 
of sheep, laden with goods, were .seized by robbers. In great trouble they 
were returning to their own side of the hills, when they met an English officer 
on a shooting expedition, with two or three servants armed with rifles. The 
next night, although the sufferers had taken no further steps to recover their 
property, they found it all returned to them by the robbers through fear of 
the rifles. With regard to Lake Manasarowar, he had been told by a native 
that the water there was difterent from any other water, because it formed, 
itself into mountains like the land. This, no doubt, implied that it had 
waves. 

Sir H. Eawlixsox said, the essential point in the late discoveries by the 
Pundits was, that they seemed to afl'ord a proof, or, at lea.-t, a strong pre- 
sumption of the truth of the theoiy that, from Rudok to the northward, there 
were no mountains. It was originally stated by Mooi croft, and, subsequently, 
by other Tibetan travellers, that it was notorious lu the country that there was 
in ancient times an Imperial road leading by Rudok outside the mountains to 
Khotan, in which case there could be no barrier at all. He himself believed that, 
when once the traveller crossed the Indus, and the inner or northern crest of 
mountains, he was fairly on the plateau of Tartary, and that the land descended 
gradually to the Great Desert, so that wheeled carnages might traverse it 
without crossing over any pass at all. If such were the case — and the evidence, 
which was constantly accumulating, pointed to that result — it became infinitely 
important to complete the Hindustan road, which was planned by the Indian 
Government some years ago. It had already been carried throiiuh the most 
difficult parts of the Himalayas, only about 50 miles still remaining uncom- 
pleted. At present it was of no commercial use, because its terminus was in 
an uninhabited mountain-region ; but, if it were continued to Sbipki, trade 
would Soon avail itself of it, as there would then be a good road practicable 
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for -n-heeled carnages not only across the Himalayas and on to the Tibetan 
plateau, but, as he believed, passing by Eudok outside the Kuen-lun and the 
other great ranges, and conducting lairh' into the centre of Central Asia. He 
believed the establishment of this great line of commerce to be quite practicable 
to the science and enterprise of the present day. It tvas true that from Paidok 
to Tartary the route would lie .along the Chinese frontier, which was at 
present very jealously guarded ; but it was not to be supposed that Chinese 
exclusiveness would continue for ever. If the Cashmere authorities on the 
one side, and the Central Asian .anthorities ot Eastern Turkistan on the other, 
were in unison, and ready to facilitate the commerce between England and 
Central Asia, it would not he possible for Chinese jealousy to keep the 
Indian trade out of that route. His attention having of late been drawn to 
the early condition of Tibet and Central Asia, he had fortunately happiened 
to light upon a MS. work in Persian which was almost unknown in England, 
but which had been much used by continental geographers — the Tarikh-i- 
Rashidi. It was a perfect mine of geogiaphical infonnation with regard to 
Tibet and Eastern Turkistan some three or four hundred years ago. The 
author was a prince of the country, and h.ad the supreme command there for 
several years, being a cousin of the Emperor Baber, and being entrusted with 
the command of the anny which marched from Kashgar and Yarkend to 
Cashmire, and subjugated all the intermediate districts. He had investigated 
the geograjih}' of the whole region with great care, and had made many most 
interesting journeys, one being from Little Tibet by the Karakorum Paos, and 
the mountain districts of Easkam and Tagli-dum-bash to the sources of the 
Oxus, and so on to IVaklian and Badakhshan. He hojied shortly to be able to 
translate for the ‘Journal’ of the Soiicty some ch.apters of this work, which 
would be found full of interest, and exceedingly' valuable. 

Mr. T. Sauxuees said, when it was known that tlie plain across which the 
Pundit had travelli d was Iruiu 1.1.000 to 10,000 feet high, the question natu- 
rally arose, How did it drop down on the north, to 4000 tect at Khotan r* Ic 
apiieared to him that a continuous slope, from the Gangdisri Mountains on the 
south, to the plain of Khotan or t’iubi on the north, would be more remarkable 
than a sudden descent from another range of mountains forming the northern 
edge of the plateau, and in continuation of the range actu.ally known to skirt the 
plateau between the Chang Clienmo plains and Khot.in. Tlie Pimdits heard 
that at a little distance trom the scene ot their labours there was a liver 
tiowing northward and eastward into China. Kow, if the plain gradually' 
sloped down, the water would find its way down that slope, .lud not to 
the eastward. At piesent geographers were entirely indebted to the Tibetan 
surveyors for an acquaintance witli the ground between the Pundits' tracks 
and the Abbe Hue's. Hue and Gabet, m tbeir account of their journey to 
Lhasa, distinctly spoke of the very elevated .uel ditliciilt region which they 
liad to ascend, in order to get to the plateau of Tibet on their way' from 
Peking to Lhasa. He thereloie preferred, in tlie present st.ite of geographical 
knowledge, to represent tlie northward edge ot the plateau of Tibet as 
an escarpment descending rapidly' to its b.ise, than as a continuous slojie. 
The Himalayas might be rogardecl as extending from the Gorge of the Indus 
on one side to the Gorge ol the ISanjx) on the other, and between these two 
gorges there was only one instance of a great river rising on the northern base 
of the Himalayas, and penetratin.g through the wliole range, — namely' that of 
the Sutlej. Eastward of the Sanpo, the waters, instead of flowing east and 
west through the moimtains, ran north and south all the way to the plains 
of China, and, instc.id of the great plains of the western part of the plateau of 
Tibet, there was a succession of ranges and gorges so cutting up the country' 
that, instead of passing directly' from Batang to Lhas.i, the traveller was 
obliged to go a long dist.anee to the northward in order to turn those dilB- 
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cuhics, and so ^lass down in a south-westerly direction to Lhasa. He 
helic-ved there was a continuation of the Himalayas in a circuit of moun- 
tains enclosing the whole of Central Asia, — the Himalayas on the south, the 
Pamir on the west, the Altai on the north, and the Inslian and Yung Ling on 
the east. 

Dr. Cajipbei.l, referring to the fact that one of the Pundits had examined 
the pass of Muktinath leading into NTepal, and had found that the ascent to it 
from the north was very easy, tvith cultivation on hoth sides ; and that the 
summit of it was not above 1.3,000 feet, said that this threw great light on an 
important event which occurred at the eud of the last century, and which 
peoide could hardly understand. A Chinese army equipped at Pekin had 
invaded Yepal, and penetrated to within 20 miles ot Kathmandu. As all the 
passes we knew of into Tibet are at least 10,000 feet, and ver}^ difficult, we 
concluded that the feat was marvellous. Vfitli the knowledge of this very 
easv pass of the Pundit's we can more readily comprehend an invasion from the 
north, although this one is still a very surjirising one. Dr. Campbell remarked 
that while we took so much pains to explore the ji.as.scs of the Himalaya from 
the south, we should do our utmost to sain a knowledge of the approaches 
from the north along the whole extent of our frontier. 

kiir H. Eawlixsox said, in the work to which lie had alluded, the general 
mountain system of Central A.sia w.is laid down very much in the wat' Mr. 
Saunders had described it. The author stated that there was but one great 
mountain system of Central Asia ; it commenced on the north in the 
great chain of the Thian Shan, or “ Celestial Mountains,’’ which came from 
Moiulstan, and passed along to the north of Eastern Turkistan. The range 
then circled round to the west, passing between Kashgar and Khokan, and 
forming the Pamir. Further on it turned to the south-east and became the 
Elimalayas, — the plateau of Tibet being regarded as a part of the chain ; 
the mountains were also said to stretcli to the eastward as far as China, but 
the ternimation in that direction was unknown. Piudok was regarded as the 
limit on the northern side of this chain, thereby showing that there could not 
be a fttrther interior crest. With regard to the line of rivers, it should be 
remembered that from the Pamir eastward all the rivers of Central Asia ran to 
the ea.'t, the slope oi the country being Iruin west to east. 

Mr. bArxDESS said he believed the plains at the northern base of the Kuen- 
lun separated the Plateau of Tibet from another plateau equally remarkable 
and quite as distinctly defined. YVhat the Himalayas were to the southern 
edge of the great mass of Cential Asi.a, the Altai were to the northern edge, 
and what the Kuen-lun was to the inner slope of the great mass of Tibet, 
the Thian Shan was to the inner slope of the great mass of the Altai. He 
believed that the interval between the Thian Shan and the Altai was as much 
a plateau as that ot Tibet, but no doubt veiy difl'eient in its character. 

The Pf.esidext said the differences of opinion manifested in the discussion 
showed how little was really known by European geographers with regard to 
this region. Some time auo, Mr. Gladstone complimented the Society by 
saying, ‘‘ Gentlemen, you have done so much that t uu are like Alexander, you 
have no more worlds to conquer but if he had been present that evening he 
would have learnt how vast was the region yet to be explored. 


The following paper was then read : — 

2. Account of an Attempt hy a Native Envoy to reach the Catholic 
Missionaries of Tibet. By Captain J. Geegoey. 

A native chief was sent on the mission here narrated, in con- 
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sequence of the receipt of the foUo'wing letter from certain Catholic 
missionaries in Tibet : — 

Extract of a Letter from Catholic Missionaries of French Nationality 

residing on the Chinese aipl Tihetan frontier, to Colonel R. C. Lawrence, c.b., 

Resident at Nepal, dated 18th March, 1869. 

We think that it is good to infomi you of what we have been told several times 
of people of this country who went to trade as far as Ta-h-fu. They say that 
there are at Ta-li-fti some Europeans casting cannon for the benefit of the 
King of the MaLomedans. They give such particular descriptions of their 
features, habits, unifoims, Arc., that we are inclined to believe tbat it is true. 

We have been told also that last year a party of English travellers coming 
from Assam through the wild tribe of the Mishmis had reached the Tibetan 
district of Dzayul, but they had been turned back by the local authorities. 
Had these gentlemen been able to settle in that district of Dzayul, they would 
have found there a real confluence of roads, one going south of Tibet towards 
the west, to Lhasa : one going to the north, to the independent principality of 
Pomi: one in a north-east direction, reaching Tcha-mouto, or Tsiamdo; one 
reaching Kiang-ka and Catang, to the east ; then another one going south to 
the Yunnan province and T.a-li-fu. 

In order to show our gratitude to the English Government for their kindness 
to U.S, should some English gentlemen come to this part of the world we will 
help them heartily, as nmch as we can, and give them as much information as 
may he in our povver. Last year we were very happy to do so for a nice young 
English gentleman, Mr. T. T. Cooper, who came to Batang. Being unable to 
proceed to Lhasa, this gentleman wanted to go to Ta-li-fu and Birma ; but 
he was unforl unately stopped at the Chinese town of Weisi, in the Y'unnan 
pi’ovmce. After being very ill-treated, he was turned back to Shanghao. 

Since your Excellency has taken so much iuteivst about us, you will be 
glad, we hope, to hear semcthing of our doings in this country. From the time 
of the pers.cuticn which drove us out of Tibet Proper, in September, 1869, 
Messrs. Page and Gourc-lle are living at Batang, five days’ iourney east from 
Kiaug-ka, wherefiom they had been expelled. Mes-rs. M. Desgodins and F. 
Biet, who were expelled fiom Bouga, are now settled at Tsaka, on the 
banks of the Lan-t-au River (which is called Moikong at Saigon), in about 
20^ 19' lat. north. Tliis station is but three days' journey south from Kiang- 
ka, and not moi e tii.m three miles from the froii tier of Tibet. On the hanks 
of the same river, eight days' jniiruey south of Tsaka, there is a new Christian 
station, the name ol which is Tsekou. This station is not more than four or 
five days south-east from Itoiiga, the lonely property of our mission, which was 
plundered and burnt in 186ti, and where we wish so much to go back. Bonga 
■was situated on the banks of the Lou-tse-kiang (which is called in Birma 
Pahveeu River), in about 25' north; Tsekon is a little more south, but on the 
banks of the Meikoiig River. Our venerable Bishopi is living at Ta-tsien-lu, 
fourteen days east of Batang. Though all these countiies aie Tibetan by 
language and manners, tliey .rre under the direct government of the Se-chuen 
province. 

We hope tlicse geographical notes will be agreeable to you. Should your Ex- 
cellency desire a more particular and complete accoimt of the eastern part of 
Tibet, where we have lived for eight years, we ■ndll do it most willingly. 

Capt. Gregorj-’s Eeport is, in substance, as follows : — 

“ I have the honour to report, for the information of the Commis- 
sioner, the return of Chowsam Gohain, the Kampti chief, deputed 
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by my predecessor on a mission to Tibet, to endeavour to open 
communications witb the French Missionaries, who, some time ago, 
applied to the Imperial Government, through the Eesident at Isepal, 
for assistance. 

“ The Gohain failed to penetrate far enough into the country to 
meet the priests, having been stopped on the frontier by the otficials 
of Tibet, but has returned, after a stay of a month at the Tibetan 
frontier outposts, with a letter from one of the Tibetan officials, and 
with much interesting and valuable information relative to the route 
and the people of that portion of Tibet which nearest approaches 
Assam. 

“ No opposition was offered to the progress of the Gohain’s party 
by the relatives of Kaesa, whose hostility it was feared would bar 
the Mishmee country to us. Chowsam met Kaesa’s sons on the 
upwai'd journey, made them a small present, and promised to visit 
them on his way down. They informed him that two other Kampti 
border chiefs had been endeavouring to induce tlie 3Iishmees to 
oppose bis progi'ess by saying that he bad come up to spy out the 
land to enable the EngHsh to ‘ devour it in their usual manner.’ 

“ Chowsam Gohain started on his mission on the 24th of March 
last from Chungkam. his village, on the Tenga Pan! Elver, accom- 
panied by five Kampti followers, and taking with him the articles 
of trade supplied to him by the late Deputy Commissioner, and on 
the evening of the 3rd day reached the Brahmaputra at Brahmo, a 
Mijoo Mishmee village, the inhabitants of which collect toll from 
the pilgi'ims to the Bramakund ; the two intervening nights having 
been spent in the jungle on the hanks of small streams. The Mijoo 
Mishmees had heard of the Gohain’s contemplated expedition, but, 
far from offering any opposition to it, assisted him with advice and 
provisions. 

“ From Brahmo to Bowsong, on the Lat Thipani, the Gohain 
foEowed the general course of the Brahmaputra Eiver, leaving the 
bank only to avoid bends. His path led him through Mijoo 
Mishmee villages and scattered solitary houses in which he was- 
entertained, and he had only once to lie out in the jungle ; this 
happened in crossing a high hill on which there still lingered 
patches of snow. Bowsong was reached on the 3rd of April, the 
Gohain having halted two days at Sengsong. All the villages east 
of Sengsong are dependent on Tibet, and trade only with the 
Tibetans, never coming down to Sudiya ; hut they are of the 
Mijoo Mishmee clan, and do not differ in any particular from those 
of the same sept who are dependent on us and trade with Sudiya. 
Bowsong is the village marked on Wilcox’s map, and the map com- 
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piled to accompany the memorandum of the Yicar Apostolic of 
Tibet,* as ‘ Jingsha.’ The Mishmee villages are called after the 
head-man, and Bowsong, the son or grandson of • Jingsha,’ is now 
the head-man of this community. 

“ At Bowsong the Gohain made arrangements with Bowsong and 
Sengsong to accompany him, and pushed on to Teenai, the first 
Tibetan village. This was a journey of six marches, dming which 
the Brahmaputra had to be crossed twice by cane bridges. The road 
for the whole distance led through Mijoo Tlishmee villages in which 
the party was entertained. At Teenai the two Mishmee guides 
slept in the village, but the Kampti party was not admitted. The 
following day the Gohain marched to lLOchma,| one of a group of 
villages from which the Tibetan frontier post of Erka is garrisoned. 
There the head-men of Eochma and Kangaun were so angry with 
the Mishmees, Bowsong and Sengsong, for having guided Chowsam 
Gohain, and intimidated and threatened them to such a degree that 
they insisted on the Gohain's returning immediately with them to 
their village, which he was very reluctantly compelled to do. 

“ During a whole month Chowsam endeavoured vainly, by bribe, 
presents, and persuasion, to induce the Mishmee head-men to make 
another attempt to obtain ingress to Tibet with him ; but at last 
Bowsong, w'earied by his importunity, one day took him aside and 
told him that his only chance of success was to return by himself, 
avoid the intermediate villages, and make his way straight to the 
frontier outpost, and boldly declare his real errand to the officer in 
command. The ‘ .Jeeugoo ’ in charge was alarmed and annoyed at 
the Gohain’s re-appearance, and a.sked him how he dared to return 
after having been .sent back once from Eochma, and ordered him to 
go back immediately. The Gohain, acting on the Mi.shmee’s advice, 
showed his letters, and explained that he was commissioned to join 
and bring to Assam some European priests, the brothers of the ruler 
of Debrooghur, and that until he had accomplished his errand, he 
dared not return. The ‘ .Jeengoo ’ denied the existence of any 
Europeans in Tibet, and reiterated his orders to the Gohain to 
return to his own country at once ; this the Gohain firmly but 
quietly refused to do, and insisted on being allowed to proceed. At 
last the ‘ Jeengoo,’ finding that nothing short of actual force w'ould 
induce Chowsam to retire, and somewhat frightened by the earnest 
manner in which the latter impressed upon him the responsibility 
he incurred by refusing to allow him to pass, agreed to refer the 


* See the ‘ Transactions Asiat. Soc. Bengal. ISCl.' 
t Called Eooeiuah in the above map (from native information^ . 
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question to higher authority at Serongha, and to allow Chowsam to 
remain, pending the receipt of an answer, at Erka ; and he at once 
despatched mounted messengers, reporting the foreigner’s arrival, 
and asking for instructions. Xo answer to this communication was 
received for fourteen days, during which time the Kampti party 
was entertained by the ‘ Jeengoo ’ free of cost, and the Gohain 
occupied himself in obtaining any information he could relative to 
the position and circumstances of the French priests, the routes into 
the interior, and the condition of the country and people, and in 
compiling a vocabulary of Tibetan words. lie communicated with 
the people in the Ilishmee language, but he was very much assisted 
n his inquiries by a Kampti boy, the slave of the liochma-ooji, who 
had bought him from the Iilishmees. At noon of the fourteenth 
day a party of five horsemen rode into llochma, passing the Chowkey 
in which the Gohain was living without taking any notice of him, 
and he was told that the leader was a ‘Kaboo Junghal,’ a man of 
rank, higher than the J eengoo, who had been sent down to dispose 
of his afiair. The next day the Gohain received a jieremptory order 
to leave at once by the way he had come, and the supply of pro- 
visions to him was stopped entirely. The ' Xahoo Junghal ’ replied 
again vicariously that there were no Europeans in Tibet, and no 
road for foreigners, for the Tibetan Government knew that if it 
once permitted the English to enter the country, they would ‘ covet 
and finally devour it, as they had devoured so many other countries.' 
The Gohain, on his side, sent word that he knew positively that the 
French priests were in Tibet, and the avowal of his intention to 
abandon his mission only with his life. But eventually he made his 
way hack to his village as quickly as he could, and after a short 
stay there came on through Sudiya to Debrooghur. M hilst in the 
Tibetan villages he learnt that a great trade-route from the western 
provinces of China to Lhasa crossed the Brahmajiutra bj- means 
of an iron bridge, about seven days’ journey abijvo llochma. The 
villagers told him that the traders from China did not go to Lhasa, 
hut were met at a great central mart, at or near a place they named 
Serongha, by the Lhasa traders. The Gohain saw quantities of 
tea in bricks and balls, and described to me the manner in vbicb it 
is prepared and consumed, and stated that it is very largelv used 
by the border Tibetans. 

From the Gohaiu’s account of the rate at which he travelled, I 
calculate that he did not go much faster than 7 or 8 miles per diem, 
and that the point which he reached cannot be more than 170 or 
180 miles from Sudiya. It would he needless to dilate on the 
advantages to be derived from direct commercial intercourse with 
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Tibet, and no opening likely to lead to it should, I think, be 
neglected.” 

Colonel Yule said the first time he ever heard of these missionaries ttas 
ahoiit ten years ago, when he was in Calcutta connected with the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. A letter wa- then ivceited from Sir Eartle F rere, encL .sine one from 
the Vicar Aiiostolio of Tibet, the head of these mission.^, to the French Bishop 
at Rangoon. Previous to that no one in Calcutta knew there were any Europeans 
or missionaries in that tirm in' ofjuitu lying between the Yang-tsze-kiang and 
Assam. The letter described the position ot Bungay, and conveyed a good deal 
of niiscellaneons information about the rivers coming doivn to the eastward of 
Assam. Great difficult}' was lound in connecting the ascertained Intlian geo- 
graphy up to the Assam frontier with what was mentic>ued in the letter : hut 
it happened that in 15o4 two French priests attempted to make their way from 
Stidiya to their brethren at Bungay. Tliey stopped within the Tibetan teni- 
toiy to learn something of the language, but were both murdered by a chief, 
who was himself afterwards caught by Captain Doiilton and hanaed. They 
were murdered at a village called Samay. That place, though it had niit been 
visited by Europeans, was marked on Captain 'VVilcox's map, which he ruado 
in 1820 or 1827, at the end of the first Burmese w.ar. Sainay was known to 
the Bishop who wrote fiom Bungay. However impiobal.ile it might seem to 
symmetrical geographers, there were three or four great rivers rising in the 
plateau of Tibet and running down parallel to one another, and within a nairow 
belt of country not more than 80 or 100 miles iu extent, separately to the sea, 
those livers being the Inawady, the CaniboJi.t, the Salween, and the Yang-tsze. 
The letter mentioned two "iher livers, mie of which the Bishop identified as 
the Schwaley, winch entered the Irrawady, and the other was the river on 
which stood the village of Samay, which was kni.wn to be the eastern branch 
of the Brahmaputra. This seemed to identify the Sanpo with the Br.dima- 
ptitra, which pvubahly came from the north instead of fiom the east, as modern 
maps represented. 

Sir H. PiAWLixsox said, last year ilr. Cooper, who was the only Englishman 
that had ever lioeii on tin- Cliiiiese-Tibetan frontier, wrote that he was 
uoubtftil, with all his information, whether the Sanpo leally was the Brahma- 
putra, or was the heail-sttc.am of the Inawady. He himsoli thought the Sanpo 
must positively be the Brahm.tpmtr.t, but the river had never been f llowed 
from Lhasa to Sr.diya 


Eleventh Meetimj, Ap-il 25iJi, 18 lO. 

Sir EODERICK I. MUECIIISOX, B.vrt, k.c.b., President, in 

the Chair. 

Election's. — Thomas 3/. JBIacMe, Esq.; Evelyn Bariay, Esq., Lituf. 
n.A. ; GolonA Shuchhiirgli Eennks ; George B. Hudson, Esq. ; Lord 
Lawrence, g.o.b., &c. : John Fent n Taylur, Esq. 

Accr.'SiONS TO THE Library froii 11th to Both April. — ‘Map and 
Votes of the Lake Region of Eastern Africa showing the Sources 
of the Vile recently discovered by Dr. Living.s'one. By Keith 
Johnston, Jun. 1870. Donor the author. ‘ Wild Life among the 
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Koords.’ By F. Millingen. 7 870. Donor the author. ‘Scene.' 
and Studies.’ By J. W. Clayton. 1870. Donor the author. 

‘ De.scription Physique et Xatnrelle de L’lle de Crete.’ Par V. 
Eaulin. Vol. 2. Paris, 1869. Purchased. ‘ Ocean Ciu-rents.’ !By 
James Croll. 1870. Donor the author. • Le Phenomene du Plot 
Courant.’ Eome, 18G9. ‘Carta de Cristobal Colon, enviada de 
Lisboa a Barcelona en Marzo de 1193, &e.’ Por el Seudonimo de 
Valencia. Vienna, 186‘J. Donor the author. ‘ Sull Importanza 
d’ un Manoscritto inedito, &c., la prima isola scoperta dal Colombo.' 
F. A. de Varnhagen. Vienna, 1869. Donor the author. ‘I.a, 
verdadera Guanahani de Colon.' F. A. de Varnhagen, Santiago. 
1864. Donor the author. ‘DaslVahre Guanahani des Columbus." 
Von F. A. de Varnhagen. Febersetzung von * *. "Wien, 1869. 
Donor the author. ‘ Voyage of a French Officer to the Isle of 
Mauritius.’ 1775. By John Parish. ■ Cox’s Voyage to Teneriffe. 
&c.’ 1791. By George Mortimer. ‘Travels in Vorth America." 

1791. By T. Longs. ‘ "Wyage to Califomia.’ 1778. By Chappe 

d’Auteroche. ‘ Eeview of Chappe d"Auteroche’s Journey into 
Siberia in 1761.’ 1772. ‘ Voyages of the Portuguese and Spaniard.s 
during the 15th and 16th centuries." ‘P. de Charlevoix, Voyage 
to North America’ (translated). 1761. ‘Marine Treaties from 
1546 to 1763.’ 1779. ‘ Voyage Bound the "^’orld.’ 1757. By G. 

Shelvocke. ‘Account of Discoveries in the South Pacific Ocean 
previous to 1764.’ ‘Account of the New Northern Archipelago in 
the Seas of Kamtschatka.’ 1774. By J. Von Stcehlin. ‘Ten'a 
Aitstralis Cognita.’ By J. Callander. 3 vols. ‘Voyage to Mada- 
gascar.’ By the Abbe Bocboii. ‘ A Memoir of the China Trade.’ 

1792. All the above the donation of Charles Enderby, Esq. ‘ Eeport 
on the Suez Canal.’ By Captain Eichard.s and Lient.-Colonel 
Clarke. Feb. 1870. Donor Captain Eichards. ‘Eeisen in Ost- 
Afrika. By Baron C. C. von der Decken. ord vol. 1869. Pur- 
cha.sed. ‘ Themiochemiske Undersogelser over Affinitetets, &c.' 
By Julius Thomsen. Kjobenhaven, 1870. Donor the author. 
‘ Om (Endringen af integraler af irrationale Differentialen, &c.’ 
By Adolph Steen. Kjobenhaven, 1870. Donor the author. 

Accls'icxs to rm; M vp-Eoou since the last Meeting of Aitiii 
11th. — A Map of South Africa, showing the explorations of Dr. 
Livingstone fiom 1840 to 1869. .V Map of Central Africa, showing 
the Explorations of Portuguese travellers and Dr. I.ivingstone. 
Chart of Nova Zembla, showing the track of Captain E. H. Johan- 
nesen in 1869. Presented by the author, Dr. A. Petermann. 

The following papers were read : — 
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1. Expedition to the Trans-Naryn Country in 1867. By Baron P. E. 

OsTEX Sacken’. Translated from lire Russian and communicated 

by E. DELilAE IIOEGAX, F.E.Cr.S. 

[Exteacts.] 

Baeox Ostex Sackex arrived at Yemoj-e in the end of -June, 1867, 
■where he met Colonel (no'w General) Poltoratsky, who -svas pre- 
paring a reconnaissance to the Trans-Xaryn district. Colonel 
Poltoratsky invited the Baron to join the expedition ; and the 
latter, considering that so favourable an ojiportunity of exploring 
a country as yet unvisited by Russians should not be lost, deter- 
mined on accepting the invitation ; the proposed route lay across 
the Thian Shan almost in a meridional direction south. The nar- 
rative is in the Baron’s O'wn words. 

‘‘ The Trans-Xaryn district, which we purposed visiting, became 
part of Russia’s dominions by the Treaty of Pekin in 1860, by 
which treaty the frontier-line with China is fixed to the east of 
Lake Issik-kul, along the southern spurs of the Celestial Moun- 
tains, to the Kokand territory, and, therefore, includes within the 
Russian boundaries the whole of the mountainous district south of 
the Issik-kul. In this country are situated the head-waters of the 
Syr-Daria and the alpine lakes of .Sou-kul and Chatir-kul. 

“On the 2nd July wo left Vernoye by the road to Kastek. 

“On the 6rli and 7th July, the party crossed the Ka.stek Pass, 
which has been admiiably described by M. ,'Severtsoft’. Along this 
defile the po.%t-road between Vernoye and the Syr-Darian di.strict 
runs. Here, too, a lino of telegraph-wire.s to connect Russia with 
Turkistan is meditated. As we went through the pass we saw- 
works in progre.ss for making the road passable for wheel convey- 
ances,- — an operation attended by great difficulties, owing to the 
large quantity of boulders which obstruct the way. and the fre- 
quent windings of the little liver Kastek, wlio.se waters fiist strike 
one side, then the other, of the narrow defile. The work was being 
done by soldieis, and five wooden bridge.s ■were ready. The newly- 
planed hand-rails glistened in the .sun, and our Kirghiz horses, 
startled at so unusual a sight, could hardly be forced across the 
bridges. 

“The view fiom the summit of the Kastek Pass, the desolate 
grandeur of which is commented on by Severtsotf, also made a 
deep impression on us. W could distinguish particulaily clearly 
the long snow}’ chain of the Alexandroffsky Mountains on the other 
side of the Chu Valley; these were the first of five ranges ■which 
lay across our route. 

■VOL. XIV. 
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“ On the 9th and 10th July our detachment crossed the Alexau- 
droffsky range hy the Shamsi defile, where, for the first time, we 
met with thick pine-forests. 

“ The descent from the Shamsi Pass into the valley of the Koshkar 
is far more abrupt than the ascent from the north. The valley of 
the Koshkar is still more dreary and monotonous in aspect than that 
of the Chu. After crossing this valley, we commenced ascending 
the Kizart, a tributary of the Koshkar, and then entered the belt 
of mountains on the northern slopes of the Son-kul plateau. We 
reached the lake of Son-kul on the morning of the llth July. All 
the previous night we were forcing our way through defiles and 
over cliffs, in an ever upward direction, till at last, after climbing 
the last lofty axis of the range, we suddenly saw before us the blue 
surface of the lake, scarcely rippled by the morning breeze. From 
the eminence on which we were standing an inconsiderable distance 
of sloping-ground, covered with luxuriant grass, sepaiated us from 
the lake. In our rear, i. e. to the north, the snowy peaks and 
ridges presented the appearance of a troubled sea. On the opposite 
(southern) side of the lake the hills separating the Son-kul plateau 
from the Karj-n Talley were as one continuous chain, not much 
elevated above the lake, with peaks here and there speckled with 
snow. On the night of the IJth we encamped at the very edge of the 
lake, between two such ridges. The shores and b(jttom of the lake 
close to the shore are thickly covered with large pebbles, beyond 
which is a yellowish cla}'. I could not judge whether the depth of 
the lake increased suddenly. The taste of the water, though inferior 
to that of the rivulets, which force their way through the grass to 
the lake, is fit for u.se, and our cattle drank it eageily. There are no 
large fish in the lake ; in the pebbly bed of the lake, near the shore, 
a few small fish, about an inch long, were seen, and also crustaceous 
animals. We only saw one kind of hiid on the lake, which the 
sportsman of our expedition pronounced to he widgeon. 

*• The Son-kul plateau is above the elevation of arboreal vegeta- 
tion ; it is admiraltly adapted for Kirghiz encampments. The ex- 
.treme length of the lake is 25 versts (17 miles), exiieme breadth, 
18 (12 mile.s). The Koidjarti flows out of the south-east comer of 
the lake, and falls into the Aaryn. 

“ On the 15th July we marched round the north-west end of the 
lake, and came to a level plain, which joins the lake on the west. 
The pasturage here is excellent, hut we found it entirely deserted 
hy the Kirghizes, who had retired to the mountains on hearing of 
our approach. Son-kul presented a very different appearance when 
we revisited it on our return in the mouth of August. Kirghiz 
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encampments were then everywhere scattered along its banks, and 
presented all the animation of nomad life. The commander of our 
expedition was received with due honour, fetes (baigi), with horse- 
races, &c., were celebrated for the occasion. I never before wit- 
nessed such prosperity and wealth as we saw in the encampments 
of the Kirghizes on the Son-kul when we returned from our suc- 
cessful reconnaissance. The numerous clean w'hite yurtas (felt 
tents) glistened in the sun, and afforded a marked and agreeable 
contrast to those we were in the habit of seeing on the Kirghiz 
steppe, where they are almost black, dirty, and smoke-stained. 

“ To return to the description of our journey. The detachment 
continued its march in a southerly direction, and soon the lake was 
hidden from view by the spurs of hills on its south-west side. We 
halted on entering the picturesque defile of Molda-asu, whose 
descent to the Karyn is wonderfully steep. Gigantic orange- 
coloured rocks of close-grained limestone marked the entrance to 
the defile, in which we first saw bushes of juniper, and, as we 
descended, graceful white pine-trees. The pine-forests grow in one 
continuous dark-green belt along the most inaccessible cliffs of the 
mountain sides, and render the scenery quite peculiar of its kind. 
From the nearest heights we obtained a splendid view over the 
valley of the Xaryn, and the southern Karyn llange, beyond which 
could be seen the elevated table-land sloping towards the north, 
and forming part of the water.shed of the Xaryn. The distant view 
to the south was shut out by the snowy peaks, which seemed part 
of one great range, though, in reality, portions of a succession of 
ranges, of which fact we were afterwaids convinced. But this 
great panorama was wanting in brightness — the colouring was 
monotonous and dreary, owing to the ])rcvailing clay and grey 
limestone. "Verdure could only be seen in the foreground close to 
the observer. 

“ We descended the 3Iolda-asu defile with some difficulty. Vegeta- 
tion here was p)lentiful. Besides the white pine and juniper 
mentioned above, there were vaiieties of leaf-bearing shrubs, wild 
rose, arbutus, currants, barberry, honeysuckle, dogberry, and 
mountain-ash. the greater number of which were alieady bearing- 
fruit. 

The first half of the descent, and the mo.st difficult, terminates in 
a deep valley, where a small stream from the right unites with the 
one ill the defile, which here takes a sharp bend to the left ( /. e. to 
the east), and widens out. The road becomes more even, and the 
stream of greater volume. We were more than an hour making the 
descent to the first bend of the defile, and three-quarters of an hour 

r. 2 
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to the second, when we came to another deep valley at the wood of 
Ike-chat. 

“ At 1 1 A.ii. we were under the walls of Kurtka, an insignificant 
Khokan fortress, demolished in 1S63 by Captain Protsenko. but 
since restored, as after that time no Eussian forces had appeared on 
the Xaryn. The garrison of the fort took to flight as we approached. 
It consisted only of 20 men, as we discovered from an interesting 
repoiii to the Khan of Khokan, forgotten by the commander of the 
fort in his haste to run away. Kurtka stands on a lofty precipitous 
cEff, which is being undermined by the abrasion of the river, whose 
current is here very rapid. Kurtka had more the appearance of a 
heap of clay and dirt than the habitation of people accustomed to 
settled life — from a distance, indeed, it is difficult to distinguish it. 
for the colour of the habitations blends with the yellowish-grey 
tint of the clayey soil. 

‘‘ On the evening of the same day a ford was discovered across the 
Karyn, where in its deepest part the water reached the sacldle- 
giiths. Here we crossed the following day (17th July) : the river 
here is divided into several channels, its total breadth being from 
200 to COO yards. 

“ Our route on the other side of the Karyn lay through an unknown 
country. As fiir as Kurtka we bad an excellent guide in Captain 
Protsenko’s topographical map, but had now to trust to Kirghiz 
guides. 

“ On the I8th we continued our journey down the valley of the 
Karyn, after making our way thi’ough tall cane thickets (Phragmlfes). 

“ In an hour’s time we came to the Terek, a tributary of the Naryn, 
whose banks were wooded with poplar. This was the last arboreal 
vegetation we saw till we reached the southern slopes of the Thian 
Shan, two days’ march from Kashgar. 

“ IVe encamped for the night at the upper end of the valley, where 
it is more open at the foot of some clayey cupola-shaped eminences 
totally devoid of vegetation. Far to the south lay stretched before 
us a gigantic transverse chain of mountains, whose snowy peaks, at 
first hidden in the clouds, shone out before evening quite clearlv. 
The slopies were covered with guass-land. In this chain we could 
distinguish the entrances to three passes leading to the vallevs of 
the Atbasha and .\rpa tributaiies of the Xaryii and running parallel 
to it. W e were told they are respiectively named (beginning at the 
easternmost), Airitash, Beibitehe, and Chalkude. On the 19th 
July we came to an open plain forming a plateau somewhat in- 
clined towards the north, and surrounded on all sides except on the 
north by low spurs, bej’ond which were the lofty mountains. 
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“ On this drearily monotonous table-land our party had to encamp 
for the first time without water since their departure from Temoye. 
AVe continued a south-westerly direction, and, after six hours’ march, 
towards 3 p.ii. we encamped for the night at the entrance to the 
defile of Djaman-daban. 

*• The Djaman-daban Pass takes tw'o days’ march to get through, 
as does that of Shamsi. The Djaman-daban chain is therefore 
quite as important as the Alexandi'offsky. We have no knowledge 
of the chain further to the west ; towards the east it very soon 
diminishes in size as it approaches the Xaiwn. 

“ The entrance to the Djaman-daban Pass is very conspicuous 
from a distance, owing to the bright red rocks of feringinous con- 
glomerate, which forms a distinct stratum. This was the wildest 
and most dreary defile which we crossed during our expedition. 
The rocks are for the most part of a gloomy grey colour. The 
ascent at first is very gradual : about the fourth mile up the pass 
there were bushes of juniper, but white pine does not grow in this 
defile. 

•• The altitude of the Djaman-daban Pass was not ascertained by 
barometrical observation, though I conclude that it is not lower 
than the Tashrobat Pass, which is 12,200 feet above sea-level 
according to Buniakottsky. On the top of the pass the cold was 
intense, and snow fell. Our caravan wms so exhausted that we 
determined on halting upon the slope of the mountain before enter- 
ing the vallej' of the Arpa. Wo pitched our camp on some level 
giound which terminates in a rocky precipice. From here we had 
ail extensive view over the vallej* of the -\rpa, which is undoubtedly 
at a considerable elevation. On the opiposite side of the valley 
stretched the great chain of Kashgar-daban, on which I counted 63 
snowy peaks. 

'• The Kashgar-daban Chain visibly decreases from west to east. 
As we de.sceuded the Djaman-daban we could see the great size of 
the Kashgar-daban Chain on the west, with enormous snow-fields 
between the peaks. Further eastward, though not so far as the Siiiik 
cleft, forming the pass of that name, there seemed much less snow. 
To the east of Siiuk, opposite the rivulet Djamat (where we passed 
the night of the 23rd on our way to Ta.shrohat), the snow again 
increases in quantity, though I should consider that the Kashgar- 
daban Chain is not so stupendous here as in its western part. One 
ot our companions, Chaldeyeff, Captain of Cossacks, visited the 
ISuiik Pass. According to his opinion, this pass is considerably 
higher than that of Djaman-d.iban. The Cossacks and Khirghizes, 
avho accompanied him, sulfered much inconvenience from the raiity 
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of tlie atmospliere, and lie himself, for the first time during the 
whole expedition, experienced difficulty in breathing. However, 
Bnniakoffsky, who visited the Suuk Pass in 1868, ascertained 
the altitude, according to his observations, to be 12,740 feet, i.e. 
about 200 feet lower than Tashrobat. 

“ On resuming our march we descended to the valley of the Arpa, 
turned to the east, i. e. up the valley, and crossed the barely-per- 
ceptible watershed separating the Ai-pa from another tributary of 
the Xaryn, the Atbasha. On the 24th July we were at the entrance 
to the Tashrobat defile, which serves as a pass across the snowy 
chain, extending from the east and terminating abruptly at the head 
of the Arpa valley. A road, frequentl}' used by the caravans going 
to Kashgar, passes through the Tashrobat defile ; the caravans cross 
either by the latter route, or by the Terekti Pass, more to the 
east.* 

“ We crossed the Tashrobat Pass in one march, i. e. si.x to seven 
hours. The last part of the pass is very steep. From the summit 
the eastern extremity of the Chatir-kul was visible ; the descent to 
the lake is much shorter than the ascent from the north side. The 
height of the lake, according to Buniakoffsky’s observations, is 
11,050 feet, i. e. 1850 feet below the Tashrobat Pass. 

“ We suffered a great deal from the cold in the Chatir-kul plateau ; 
large flakes of snow fell at interi'als. The following morning we 
found ice in our cooking-utensils. We had no wood fuel, and in 
damp weather Jdziak bums badly ; we were forced to burn pieces of 
old felt tents, &c., to cook by. 

“ On the 26th July, in alternate sunshine and snowfall, our party 
passed round the east side of Chatir-kul, over level ground covered 
with saline grass, which further to the east joins the Aksai table- 
land. On our return journey we completed the circuit of the lake : 
in shape it somewhat resembles the Issik-kul ; its length is 21 versts f 
(14 miles), breadth 94 versts (6 miles). The snowy mountains are 
6 to 10 versts (about 5 miles) distant from the lake on the south 
side. These mountains are a continuation of the Kashgar Daban, 
which we had seen in the valley of the Arpa. At this point the 
chain is somewhat smaller. The mountains approach close to the 
lake only on its western side. The streams which join the lake are 
probably dry all the year round, except in spring, during the ex- 
cessive melting of the snows. A rivulet which issues from the Tash- 
robat Pass dries up before reaching the lake. The water in the lake 

* ^Talikanoff -H-ent to Kashgar by the Terekti Pass, and returned by that of 
Tashrobat. 

t The Issik-kul is 1G9 versts (113 miles', long. 
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is brackisli ; the depth cannot be very considerable, for vre could see 
shallow places a mile from the east shore, as we stood on the moun- 
tain south of the lake. 

The Chatir-kul has no outlet ; but I think it important, for the 
sake of future travellers, to mention the following facts, which may 
be worthy of their investigation ; — As we rode over the plateau 
which joins the lake on its eastern side, we crossed a .-.mall brook or 
ditch, about 10 feet wide, which joins the Chatir-kul, and has a 
direction from east to west. There was apparently no current in 
this brook. Our topographer, in surveying, went considerably more 
to the east, and found that this brook finishes in a sedgy marsh, 
about 6 miles from the lake. From this marsh a small stream flows 
to the eastward, which he was told was the Aksai, but which, on 
further investigation, proved to have no connection with that river ; 
for he found that it turned to the north, and at length lost itself in 
one of the dry channels which return again to the Chatir-kul. The 
real Aksai has its source further to the east, about 18 miles (20 versts) 
from the lake. 

“ Judging from the grass (Batracluum and Fotamo'jeton pectinaius) 
left by the receding waters of the lake — in some places on the east 
shore at a distance of 20 puces from the water’s edge — I should say 
that the lake rises li foot, and probably a great deal more when the 
snows melt. At the west end of the lake there were traces of sub- 
mersiou of the shores for a distance of 200 yards from the lake. 

*• Chatir-kul is ou the borders of Russia and Eastern Turkistan ; tbe 
object of our journey was therefore attained. The commander of 
our expedition, however, very justly remarked that his survey would 
■be far more valuable if it could be continued to some well-known 
and important point. Kasbgar was well .suited fur our purpose, and, 
according to the march-routes of the caravans, was only 5 marches 
■distant from Chatir-kul. TVe had no intention of going as fur as 
Kashgar itself, but we tbouglit that if we could cross tbe mountains 
in front of us we should see that city, even though at a distance 
from it, for we believed it to lie in an open plain like Strasbiirg, 
when seen from tbe heights of Schwartzwald or Berne, from Mount 
Kiesen, on the Lake of Thun. But we were wiong in onr conjec- 
tures, for after three forced marches to the south we found ourselves 
.still among the monutains, which, though lower, gave us no view 
of Kashgar. 

Seventeen versts (1 1 miles) fiom the eastern extremity of Chatir- 
kul is the pass of Turagat, forming the watershed at no great eleva- 
tion above tlie lake. 'The sticam.s running to the south unite with 
the small river Toyanda part of the basin of the Kashgar-daria, 
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Eastern Turkistan. A sloping defile, in which is the dry channel 
of a mountain torrent, leads to the Turagat Pass. The bed of this 
dried water-cour.se is not covered with the shingle generally found 
in those mountain ton-ents, but with a red clayey sand. IVe met 
with seveud such water-courses during our excursion in an easterly 
direction from Turagat, where we saw numbers of small hillocks, 
between wliich the aforesaid dry water-courses of red sand wind. 
The whole district has a peculiar character. Judging from the 
appearance of the cliffs and sandstone rocks wEich form the sides of 
these water-courses, one is led to infer that in spring, when the 
snows melt, the quantity of water in them is very considerable. 

“ M’e rode more than once along the channels of these dried-up 
stream.s. whose beds form admirable bridle-paths, and found on the 
soft damp sand innumerable traces of animal life. 31. Skorniakoff, 
our naturalist and sportsman, showed us tracks of hear, wolves, deer, 
mountain-sheep, and hares. 

“On the 29th July we continued our journey south from the 
Turagat Pass. At first we descended the valley of the Toyanda 
Bivulet, hounded by low bills, and flowing almost due south. There 
are no .steep descents, and the ground slopes gradually. The fol- 
lowing day, 30th July, we finally entered the zone of shrubs ; the 
banks of the stream were covered with tamaii-'k, Lijclum. Ac. 

“ About midday we came to the junction of the Toyanda with the 
Sutik; the latter flows from the west, and probably has its source in 
the Sutik Pass, in the Kasbgar-daban. W'e this day overtook a 
small caravan on its way to Kashgar with sheep. 

*■ The Olst July was our last day's advance. After two hours’ ride 
we saw the first tree, a poplar ; it is first met with singly, then in 
group.s mingled with willow. A little farther on it became apparent 
we were approaching an inhabited country. There were fields of 
excellent wheat, and people, who did not seem at all distinhed by 
otir appearance, quietly engaged in agricultural labours. Tbej' 
called themselves Chonbogislii. 

“ At a bend of the valley to the south-east we had a view of a 
small fort or outpo.st situated on some elevated open ground. This 
was the outpost of Tessik-tash, where the Chinese authorities met 
Talildianoff in 1858. 

“ Tessik-tash was the I'ltiuia Thule of our expedition. 

“According to the Kirghizes we were 12 versts (8 miles) from 
Artush, and 30 versts (20 miles) from Kashgar. These distances 
are only approximate. In any case, it was interesting to know that 
Kashgar is situated to the east of whei'e we were. This fact deter- 
mined Poltoratsky, in reading a paper before the Physical Section 
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of the Geographical Society, to lay down the longitude of Kashgar 
two degrees east of that assigned by the Jesuits ; a statement, how- 
ever, made by him tvith some reserve, because all surveys south of 
the Issik-kul were based on the only astronomical point fixed, viz., 
the western extremity of the Issik-kul. 

“ Certainly, if we take into consideration Captain Eeinthal’s map, 
made at the end of 1868, of the road from Fort Xaryn through the 
Terekti Pass to Kashgar, the position of the latter town would be 
again west of that assigned to it bj' our survey. In Walker’s map 
of Central Asia (1867) Kashgar stands on the 75" 25' longitude east 
of Greenwich, L e. li degree further east than Klaproth's map, 
and this is based on Montgomery’s calculations ( see Tol. xxxvi. 
‘Journal London Geographical Society”). With regard to the 
astrononomical positions fixed by the brothers Schlagintweit, who 
assigned the positions of Kashgar, and all the towns of Eastern 
Turkistan, two degrees further to the west than those laid down by 
the Jesuits (an opposition to which was first made by the Eussian 
Society in 1861 by the late Captain Golubieff, Fellow of the 
Society), we must exclude them altogether from the cartography 
of Central Asia. 

“ We have only to hope that the position of Kashgar may be finally 
determined as soon as possible, by sending an astronomical e.xpedi- 
tion there.” 

The Paper will be printed entire in the ‘ Journal.’ 

The Pkesidext, in returning thank:, to the Baron Osten Sacken, the author 
of thi.s most instructive paper, said that tlie Council of the Society had that 
day cdected him an Honoiary Corresponding Member. He regarded it as the 
duty ot Engli.shmen and Eussuns to act harmoniously in the aveat work of 
exploring, each from their own side*, the physical structure of Central Asia. 


2. Progress of Sussian Explorations iii TiirMstan. By 
DtLiiAE Moegax, Esq. 

[Extract;.] 

The new administrative reform which has created the province 
of Turkistan under the independent rule of a General Governor, 
and new and carefully executed maps made in conformity with the 
latest surveys and observations conducted by Professor Struve and 
others, together with improved means of communication, and a 
more settled state of the country will, let us now hope, throw 
open a country which has hitherto been a terra incognita to Euro- 
peans. 

This province is bordered by Idjungaria and Semthern Siberia on 
tbe east, Eastern Turkistan or Kasbgaria, the Khanats of Bokhara 
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and Xokan on tlie south, Khiva and the Aral Sea on the south-west 
and west, and the Khirghiz Steppes and AVestern Siberia on the 
no:th and north-east. 

Commencing at the 47th parallel north latitude, the Eussian 
frontier line with Western China was fixed hy the Treaty of Pekin, 
in 1860, and tde protocol of Chuguchak in 1864, from the Tarba- 
gatai range in an almost meridional direction south, to about the 
43id parallel north latitude, where it turns to the west and skirts 
the southern slopes of the Thian Shan Mountains, as far as the 
Kokan possessions. But owing to the Dungan insurrection in 
the districts of Chuguchak and Kuldja, Chinese authority in those 
parts no longer exists, and Eastern Turkistan is under the do m i n ion 
of Takoob Beg ; therefore this portion of Eussia’s dominions is not 
well defined. 

The boundary line, too, with the khanats of Kokan, Bokhara, and 
Khiva, is likewise not finally determined upon, so that along the 
whole distance from the Naryn to the Sea of Aral, the frontier line 
is only well marked in one place, viz., where it crosses the Sjt 
Daria in the thickly-populated district between the town of Kokan 
on the one side, and Tashkend and Chodjend on the other. 

The province or General-Govemorship of Tm'kistan thus includes 
nearly the whole of the basin of the Syr Daria, the basin of the 
Karyn, the lakes Balkash, Issik-kul, Chatir-kul, &c. 

In conformity with its hydrographical features, Turkistan is 
divided into two districts, viz., the Syr Darian on the west, from 
the river of that name, with Tashkend for its chief town, and the 
Semirechinsk — which means seven rivers, from the seven rivers 
falling into Lake Balkash— on the east, with Vernoye for its chief 
town. 

The successes of the Eussian arms were so great in 1868, and 
the advance of her army so rapid, that a new military district of 
Beravshan (so called from the river of that name) was formed with 
the towns of Samarcand and Katti Kurgan, taken from Bokhara, 
and this district is now undergoing reconstruction, though recent 
reports allege the evacuation by Eu.ssia of this advanced line of 
occupation. I may add that the reports alluded to require con- 
firmation. 

The object of this paper being to draw the attention of this 
tiociety to the results of recent Eussian explorations in Turkistan, 
I would briefly mention the names of some of the more remarkable 
explorers, whose labours are recorded in the Eussian language in 
the Proceedings of the Imperial Geographical Society. 

I will commence my list with Ehanikoff, the Orientalist, and 
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LiJimann, tlie botanist, -svbo visited Samarcand in 1841. Veniiikoff, 
who took observations in the valley of the Chu. Semenoff, the 
pioneer of Thian-Shan explorers. The late Admiral Butalcoff, whose 
labours in connection with the Aral Sea gained for him the gold 
medal of this Society. More recently PoltoratsJnj, who has explored 
the great glacier of Mussart in the Eastern Thian Shan. Severtsoff, 
w'hose explorations south of the Issik-kul, in the valleys of the 
h’arjm, Atbasha and Aksai have enabled him to arrive at interesting 
conclusions respecting the analogy between the fauna of Turkistan 
and that of the Himalaya.®. Osten Sacken, whose interesting paper 
has just been read, and whose botanical studies illustrate the further 
analogy in the flora of these two great ranges. Valikhanoff, who 
made his way to Kasligar with a trading caravan, and many others. 
I should mention the labours of Messrs. Buniakoffsky and Beiiithal, 
who in 1S68 made barometrical observations across the entire range 
of the Thian Shan ; the latter reached Kashgar and ascertained the 
height of that place to be 4017 feet above sea-level, which, with 
Johnson’s observations at Ilchi and Hayward’s at Yarkand, enable 
us to place the average height of the plateau of Eastern Turkistan 
at 4000 feet above the sea-level. 

I might mention the names of many other Kussian explorers 
whose labours are on record, but the list I have detailed above will 
suffice to show that Eussia has not been standing still in the path 
of scientific research in Tui'kistan. But though much has already 
been done, a large tract of country in Central Asia is still unexplored. 
The Upper Zerafshan Valley, for a space of ISO miles, has as yet 
been unvisited bj' scientific travellers ; we know but little of the 
Syrt, or table-land south of Issik-kul, except that it is a bare 
steppe-like plateau above the limits of arboreal vegetation, and the 
Eastern Thian Shan is also very imperfectly known. 

As an instance of ihe valuable and interesting results of Eussian 
explorations in Turkistan, -which are almost daih’ coming to light, 
I may quote the folio-wing passage from the account of the pro- 
ceedings of the Imperial Eussian Geographical Society, as recorded 
in the ‘ Journal de St. Petersburg,’ so recently as last Saturday week, 
the 16th April ; — 

“ M. Henri Aloser lias pl.iCcd at the disposal ot tiio Gcoci'aiihical Society 
three Aiab manuscripts, wiiicli he has brought ivith him lioin his travels in 
Turkistan. These three manuscripts have been examined by Mons. P. I. 
Leich, a competent authority, who after having devoted due attention to the 
matter, finds that the manuscripts in question contain the history written by 
Tabaris (who died in tlie year !'22 or after Christ) from tlie creation of 
the world to the time of the Sultan Houssein-Mirza. The second manuscript 
contains a history by Alaverenagar and Khorassan, from Tamarlane down to 
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the year 1040 of the Christian era, avhile the thirel manuscrii't, which is 
remarkahle for the decance of its hmdmg, contains ‘The Golden Chain or 
the celebiated Tor: Djanu." 

Although it is true that some copies of these manuscripts already 
exist in the Public Library of St. Petersburg, and in that of the 
Asiatic Museum of the Imperial Academy of Sciences, nevertheless 
those recently found form a valuable acquisition, and tve cannot 
sufficiently thant M. Moser for the zeal with which he has pur- 
sued his search for Oriental manuscripts during his sojourn in the 
towns of Eussian Turkistan. 

The Paper will be printed entire in the ‘ Journal.’ 

The Cii.tTEVAv, on behalf of the SocLry, thanked TIr. Tlorjan both tor the 
resume of Paissian explorations he had just given, and for his admirable tians- 
lation of Baron Dsten Sacken's paper. 

M. Baktholomei, who spoke in French, said tliat his rule on the present 
occasion was a most pleasant and easy one : it was to thank the Society and 
its illustrious I’lcsidcnt for the courteous and fiietidly expressions that had 
been used in speaking of the country to which he (the speaker) had the honour 
to belong. He had also to thank them, in the name of the Baron Osten Sacken, 
Secretary to the Imperial Geographical Society, for the di.'tinguished lavour 
they had done him in electing him Honorary Corresponding Membei' of their 
body. He did this with the greater ]le.t5ure, inasmuch as the Baron Osten 
Sacken u.as an oki colleague and friend ot liis. Such eiicourageiiient, given 
ly an eminent body like the Koyal Geographical Society of London to one 
of the recent exploreis of Central .Csia, was of great importance, as testifying 
to the peaceful character of that rivalry in exploring unknown and haibaroais 
lands — a rivalry in whicii the fruits of victory will & gathered by science ana 
civilization. 

Sir H. E.vwlixsox .said that every one who had listened to Mr. Moigan's 
paper and had been previously accustomed to trace the steps of British travellers 
in Central Asia, must have been struck with the singular parallelism between 
the Euhsian anil English proceedings. As Baioii U.'-ten Sacken and his party 
bad traversed five successive chains of the Tliian Shan in crossing from Siberia 
to the K.ashaar frontier, so our travellers, Mes.-r.s. Shaw and Hayward, had 
surmounted five difierent ranges in their journey across the Himalayan plateau 
between India ami Turkistan. To whichever party might be adjudged the 
honour of first detemhniiig the positieiii of Kasligai— whether to the Eussians, 
Baron Osten Sacken, who had approached, or Lieutenant Eeiutlial, cvho had 
actually i cached the city, or to the Englishmen, H.iywurd and Shaw, who had 
alone succeeded in taking astronomical observations on tbe spot — he was sure 
no unworthy jealousy would be shown by the other side. They were all 
working for the .same end, the illustration of the geography of Central Asia, 
and although naturally animated with a mutual spirit of emulation, were quite 
prepared to offer congiatulatiuus wherever success was achieved. In this view 
English geographers had seen with much interest and satisfaction an account 
of three expeditions which laid been lately oiganized by the Eussian Govern- 
ment, and of which proceedings w ere repoi ted in a recent number of the ‘ J oiirnal 
de St. Petersbouvg.’ The first expedition had discovered the sources of the 
Maryu in a glacier under the peak of the Tengri Dagh, near the Muz-art Pass, 
and had subsequently followed down the course of the river to the point where 
Baron Osten Sacken had passed it, immediatelv contigiious to the Kokand 
frontier. A second expiedition had been sent into the desert, north of -Jezzakh 
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and Urateppet, in order to ascertain trlietlier there rras not a practicable line 
by which direct communication might be established between Tashkend and 
Samarcand, instead of making the detour by Khojend. The direct line, it was 
stated, had been favourably reported on, provided that Artesian wells could be 
sunk in the desert, and a Eussian officer, who had studied under the French 
in Algeria, was about to be empiloyed on this duty. (In connexion with this 
second expedition, isir Henry also allnde-d to another surveying party which had 
explored the northern skirts of the Xoora-Tau Range from the neighbourhood 
of the proposed Tashkend-Samarcand line across the desert, as far westward 
as the great caravan route from Bokhara to Cazala.) The third expedition, of 
which a published account bad that evening been placed on the Society’s table 
by Air. E. Alichell, related to the valley of the Zerafshan Elver eastward of 
Samarcand. This valley had been explored by Alons. Fedchenko as far up 
as the vicinity of the lokender-Kul Lake, distant 130 rniks from Samarcand, 
and some interesting geograpjhical discoveries had resulted from the journey. 
These various ropoits sbowed with what assiduity the Russians were pushing 
geographical research,' and also bore testimony to the frank and honourable 
manner in which they placed the results of their explorations before the world 
with the least possible delay. He might also draw attention to a statement in 
a recent Euseian paper that Alons. Khludoft', the well-known merchant of 
Tashkend, had in the course of the past year crossed from Kokand to Afghanistan 
on commercial bu-iuess. If that wcie true, Alons. Ehludoff had anticipated 
Air. Hayward's exploration of the Pamir, for he must have travelled by one of 
the routes followed by our agent, Abdul Alejed, in ISdl, and was the first 
European who had ever crossed diivcc from the Jaxartes to the Oxus. The 
Piussians and English ivould continue to work, he hoped, as co-labourers in 
the field of geographical science, agreeing in this, that it was most desirable, in 
the interests of peace and commerce, to encourage explorations in the countries 
intervening between their re.spective territories by ail legitimate means. 

Air. E. AIichell observed that an expedition to the Usuri was being 
organized, which most probably would produce valuable results. Ko list of 
the names of Eu.ssian labourers in the Central Asiatic field was, he said, com- 
plete which omitted those of Chemiayef and Grigorief. Last year Air. Fed- 
cheiiko explored the valley of the Zoral'shan from S.iniarcand to beyond the 
point reached bj' Lehmann, and had almost solved the mystery connected with 
the existence and position of the l.-kander-kul, which has puzzled geographers 
for many yeans. He had discoveicd that the Zerafshan did not flow out o 
that lake, but that its tributary, tl.e Fan River, i.Ssued from it. Air. Alididl 
suspected that there was a communication from Bokhara into Kashgaria, acres' 
the so-ctUed Bdur-Tagh Alouutains. lie had that evening received a letter 
from Air. Fedchenko, who was about to set out again from Aloscow with the 
object of discovering tlie sources of the Zerafshan, and laid on tlie table an 
account of Air. Fedchonkod recent explorations, which he liad been requested 
by that gentleman to present in bis name to the Royal Geographical Society. 
The traU'latioii of this paper he would be bappy to undertake ujion himself. 
He fully n Cognised the merits of Baron 0,jten Sackeii's pafcr, and with reference 
to the one drawn up bv Air. Alorgan, rejoiced that the latter had brought hi' 
talents into a field iti which they were now so much required, and that he had 
at once I'ecogniseil the wise maxim — 

“ Scire tnum nihil est. 

Nisi tc scire hoc sciat alter.” 

Air. S.atrxDEES said the route between Kashgar and Kokand by way of the 
Terek Pass had long been known to geographers, but it had been regarded as 
almost West lit Kashgar. Now, howe-ver, it appeared that there tvas a Terek 
Pass north of Kashgar. AVere these two different places, or had there been an 
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error in placing the Teret to the west ? The nature of the communication 
between Bokhara and Kashgar, by way of the Zerafshan, was shown by the 
fact that Lehmann had to leave his wheeled vehicles at Penjkent and take to 
mules, because the Zerafshan flowed through a deep gorge, along the clift’s of 
which the party advanced for some distance, and at length the communication 
had to be continued along a wooden platform, supported by trunks of trees 
driven into the clefts of the rocks. He wished to know upon what grounds 
Mr. Morgan stated that Kokand and Bokhara bad been incorporated into the 
Eussian empire. For a long time England had participated in the trade 
passing through Bokhara and Kokand to Central Asia, and if the Eussian 
empire was extended beyond tbe north bank of the Jaxartes, the Eussian tariff 
would interfere with that trade. 

Mr. MoBGACt said he had merelj- stated that parts of Kokand and Bokhara 
had been incorporated into the province of Turkistan, which included parts cif 
the government of Orenherg and "Western Siberia. In ISOS the Eussian forces 
moved further south, and the provisional military district of Zerafshan was 
formed. 


TiceJftJi Meeting, 9tJi May, 18 lO. 

Sir. EODEPiICK I. MUECHISOM, k.c.b., Peesident, in 

the Chair. 

Pp.esext.atioxs. — Piobcrt TT. Bibdin, Esei. ; Oiarles Bihdin, Esq. 

Elections. — WiUiari Henry Eishop, Esq. ; Sir Bruce Chichester, 
Bart. ; Charles Bihdin. Esq. ; Bolert TT. Bihdin, Esq. ; Claude Ershine, 
Esq. (BOiiB. cir. sEiiv.); Capt. Thomas A. J. Harrison, n.A. ; Cauiphell 
Hepicorth. Esq. ; Charles E. Larnplouglt, Esq. ; F. -J. Palmer, Esq., e.n. ; 
Edicard Shearrne, Esq. ; Baymoiid West, Esq. ; Capt. T. P. Wood. 

Accessions to the Libeaet from 25th April to 9th May. — ■ 
‘ Eeise in Ost Afi ika.’ By C. Claus von der Decken. 4th vol. 
Heidelberg and Leipzig, 1870. By purchase. ‘Journey to the 
Capital o£ the "\’\^esterii Mandingoes, "West Africa.’ By Benjamin 
Anderson. Xew A'ork, 1870. Donor the Bresideut. ‘ The Primeval 
Monuments of Pent, compared with those in other Parts of the 
"World.’ By E. G-. Sfjtiier. Donor the author. ‘ Correspondence 
of Sir John Sinclair.’ 2 vols. 1831. Donor S. M. Drach, Esq. 
‘The Yosemite Guide-Book, 1869.’ Cambridge, U.S.. 1SG9. Pur- 
chased. ‘ Eeise in Tropischen Amerika.’ By Moritz 4\"agner. 
Stuttgart, 1870. Ey purchase. ‘ Geological Eeport of the Explora- 
tion of the Yellow Stone and Mis.souri Eivers.’ Bj- Dr. E. \. 
Hayden. 1859-60. Donor the author. 

Accessions to the MAp-Eodtr since the l.asT Meeting of April 
25th. — M aps and Charts of Xorway, on 34 sheets, including' the 
Coast-Survey from Kristiansand to Bergen. Presented by the Nor- 
wegian Government. Two sheets of the Topographical Survey of 
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Sweden, tiz.. Boras and Hnseby (in duplicate). Presented by 
the Eoyal Swedish Topographical Corps, through dlajor-General 
J. A. Hazelius, Chief of the Topographical Corps. 

The following Papers were read : — 

1. Special Mission up the Yanij-tsze-Kianf/. By E. Swia'hoe, f.e.g.s., 
II.H. Consul, Taiwan. 

[Extracts.] 

I WAS employed last spring on a special mission of inquiry into 
the trade of the Eiver Tang-tsze. On the close of the mis.sion I 
forwarded a series of Eeports to the Government, through H.iVI. 
Minister at Peking. A printed copy of these Eejjorts has been 
communicated bj- the Foreign OfSce to this Society ; and at the 
request of otu- President, Sir Eoderick Murchison, T have attempted 
to reduce and modify them into the foEowdng Paper, which, I 
trust, will be acceptable to this Society. 

I embarked on board H.3I.S. Salamis on the Sth March, and 
she left Shanghae the same morning. "W'e visited on our way Chin- 
kiang, Xanking-, and Woo-hoo, and arrived at Kiu-kiang on the 
14th March. At Kiu-kiang we waited the arrival of the next 
steamer from Shanghae, which was to tow up the little steamer 
Faust. Messrs. Miehie and Francis, the delegates of the Chamber 
of Commerce, were before us at Kiu-kiang, and passed on by the 
passenger-packet. 

The two surveying ofBcers, Messrs. L. S. Dawson and F. J. 
Palmer, ordered to accompany us, arrived at Ilank.iw. and tho 
Admiral determined to take our party up him.self in H.M.S. 
Salamis as far as she could go, when he would transfer us to II. M. 
gunboat Opossum, which he had specially detached and sent on in 
advance for this exploration service. 

On the 23rd the Salamis started with our party, liaving the small 
steamer Faust in tow. There is an Admiralty chart of the river as 
far as Yo-chow-foo, at the mouth of the Tung-ting Lake, so we had 
no difiSculty on the road to that city, which we reached at 2 r.3t. 
on the 2t3th. A crowd assembled on the bank below the town, and 
the surveying officers, landing in the midst of it with their instru- 
ments to take .sights, got rudely jostled and pelted liy the mob. 
The people of Honan Province have long professed a hostile sqiirit 
towards foreigners. At the Admiral’.s de.sire. I called the officer 
commanding the guardboat, who was entertaining some friends, 
and brought him tit see the Admiral. lie made profuse apologies, 
and offered to send to the prefect of the city for a guard to protect 
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US if we wished to go on shore again. The Admiral was Tery 
anxious to get away, and all that could he done farther was to 
address a hurried note to the prefect, quoting the treat}' and com- 
plaining of the outrage, ^'e left the city, and anchored at dark off 
King-ho-kow, the mouth of the Tapper Yang-tsze. "We travelled on 
nearly to She-show-hien, where the water shallowed, and the pilot 
told the Admiral it was unsafe for the Salamis to attempt to advance 
any further. The gunhoat was anchored not far above us round 
the bend, and the Admiral sent our party in the Faust to join her. 
This was on the Ist of April. On the 3rd the Opossum reached the 
large mart of Shasze, where we stayed till the afternoon of the 5th, 
prosecuting our inquiries on its trade, &c. On the 9th we anchored 
off Ichang. Above this the river contracts, and runs through a 
series of gorges with rocky bottom, forming in places rapids and 
whirlpools. The Chinese pilot engaged at Hankow refused to take 
the gunboat any higher, and, of course, her commander, Lieutenant 
J. E. Stokes, naturally objected to attempt unknown waters against 
the pilot's warnings. We knew before that the river was navigable 
as far as Ichang, though the Opossum was the first vessel that had 
attempted it. But it was the rapids that we wanted the surveyors 
to examine and give an opinion on. We accordingly sent to engage 
a native boat to take us as far as Kwei-foo, the first prefectural city 
in Szchuen, situated just beyond the series of gorges and worst 
rapids. Passenger-boats were, at the time, somewhat scarce, and 
there was such small difference between their charge for taking us to 
Kwei-foo and that for advancing all the distance to Chung-king that 
we thought it as well to engage one to Chung-king, in case we might 
find it necessary to push on so far. The captain of the boat required 
some days’ preparation ; so, not to lose time. Commander Stokes, 
the delegates, and I made a cruise in the Faust through the first, or 
“Ichang gorge” (Hing Kwan Hea), and moored at the foot of a 
village called Kanto, on the left bank, within a few' miles of the 
Woo-e-tan, or first rapid. The surveyors remained behind to com- 
plete their survey of Icliang. A local pilot that we had engaged 
was afraid to venture the Faust over the rajjid, so we returned to 
Ichang the next day. On our Wity back we jia.^sed several large 
Szchuen boats, with their large crews of rowers pulling dow'u- 
stream. The Faust steamed past them with ease. 

The Szchuen boat was ready by the 15th April, and w'e at once 
embarked in her for the up-river voyage. Our l^arty consisted ot 
Lieutenant and Commander Stokes, with two of his crew, Messrs. 
Dawson and Palmer, Messrs. Michie and Francis, and myself. Our 
boat w'as a Szchuen passenger or Kw'a-tsze boat, with a crew of 
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forty-five all told, and had in company a Kwa-tsze, or sampian, to 
cany the tz'ackers from one tow-path to another, and to serve at 
night as a sleeping-place for a good many of them. We started in 
the afternoon of the loth. It is needless here to describe the slow 
and painful mode of tracking', the difScnlties the boats encounter at 
each rapid, or, in fact, any of the details of this kind of travelling. 
We found our experience an almost exact repetition of what Captain 
Blakiston underwent, and has so well described in his work on the 
Yang-tsze. We passed the cities of Kwei-ehow and Patung-hien 
(the latter a city without a wall) in Hoopeh, and Woo-shan-hien, in 
Szchuen, and at length reached Kwei-foo, the barrier city, at which 
all boats are examined on their way up and down the river. Before 
arri'ving at this town the survej'ors gave an unfavourable opinion 
on the rapids: but I thought their experience should extend to 
Kwei-foo before it should be accepted as decisive. They were very 
industrious in making a careful sketch-survey so far, and took every 
opportunity of getting observations and fixing points, and 3Ir. Palmer 
made some truthful sketches of many of the most interesting spots 
on this enchanting portion of the river. Mr. Dawson, who was the 
senior officer of the two, represented that, as their opinion was 
against the navigability of the river for steamers until a thorough 
and separate survey of each rapid should be made, which would be 
a work of time, it was useless continuing their sketch-survey any 
farther, when they might be doing more serviceable work at Ichang 
and downwards towards Hankow. I agreed with him, and he re- 
solved to return with Mr. Palmer. Lieutenant and Commander 
Stokes had also accomplished all he wished to do, viz., to form an 
opinion of the rapids, and he also made up his mind to return with 
his two men. IVith the delegates and myself it was different. We 
had heard the adverse opinion expressed on the navigation above 
Ichang by the naval officers, and theh doubts as to whether steamers 
could ever make use of the water-wav between Ichan<r and Chuna,-- 
king ; but Chung-king was reported to be the great mart of Eastern 
Szchuen, and it was very desirable that we should, by jzersonal 
observation, confirm this. At Ichang. just as we were starting in 
the junk for the upper waters, I had received a despatch from 
Peking, ordering, for special reasons, the return of the expedition ; 
and the only consideration with me was, whether I should be 
acting against the Minister’s ■wishes by progressing further. H.M. 
Minister objected to the gunboat advancing, for fear the Chinese 
should misinterpret our intentions and imagine that we were going 
to assist the French missionaries in their quarrels about their 
Christian converts. The gunboat was safely anchored below Ichang, 
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and tlie party proceeding comprised only three foreigners Mdth 
Chinese attendants. We had received two visits from M. Yincot, the 
Eoman Catholic missionary resident at Kwei-foo, and he assured us 
that the disturbances had in no way extended to Chung-king, or to 
any part of our river-route. "We sent the passes that Li-hung-chang, 
the Viceroy at Hankow, on the application of her Britannic Majesty’s 
Consul at Hankow, had supplied Messrs. Michie and Francis, to 
the prefect, and, after taking a copy of them, he gave our boat a 
clearance, and made no objection to our proceeding. The Szchuen 
people were friendly and well-disposed, and we had eveiy hope 
before us of a successful cruise. I, therefore, determined to carry 
on mv investigations as far as Chung-king, and thence to return 
with all speed to Hankow-. A month would be required to get to 
Chung-king and back to the gunboat, and I begged Lieutenant and 
Commander Stokes to return as soon as possible to Hankow, and 
leave us to find our way back by native means. This, however. 
Lieutenant and Commander Stokes declined to do, as he considered 
he would be acting against his instructions if he did not carry us 
safely back to Hankow. It was then agreed that we should make 
our journey to Chung-king and back to Ichang with as much speed 
as possible, and that the Opossim would remain at Ichang in readi- 
ness to carry us down to Hankow. A junk was hired at Kwei-foo 
to take the naval party back to the gunboat, and they left us on 
the 26th of April, and the same day we started in the original boat 
on our further voyage. 

On the 28th of April we reached and passed Yun-yang-hien, and 
on the 30th arrived at an-hien. Here we moored close to three 
boats of the Prefect of Kia-ting-foo, w ho was on his way to Peking. 
This mandarin’s brother, a merchant, called on us and no little sur- 
prised us by telling us that he had a cargo of white (insect) wax, 
which he was taking down on speculation to Shasze. He added, 
that as he travelled in the suite of a mandarin no questions were 
put, and his goods escaped duty. Thus, I presume, the mandarins 
pay expenses of travelling on service. 

On the 1st of May we made a start, but before proceeding far the 
boat struck against a rock and made a hole, which required the 
greater part of the day to patch up. On the -Ith we got to Chung- 
chow, and on the 6th passed Fung-too-hien. On the 8th we passed 
Foochow, on the 9th Chang-show-hien, and on the 12th w-e were at 
Chung-king-foo. We had already sent on the delegates’ Chinese 
assistant (a Hankow man, and one that had visited and knew well 
the chief trading cities of Szchuen) in a small boat from Foochow 
to prepare quarters for our reception, and this man met us with 
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chairs at the landing-place, and we were soon installed in a big 
empty hong in the city. We expected to have a large excited crowd 
thronging onr doors, hut we were agreeably disappointed. People 
did come in some numbers, hut there was no rudeness. It was 
necessary, however, to obtain some mandarin recognition, and I sent 
next morning my writer to the Hien (the Taoutae and Prefect were 
both away at the capital Ching-too-foo, together with the French 
Bishop of Chung-king, about the Eoman Catholic troubles in Yew- 
vang-chow), with Li Hung-chang’s pass, to explain the object of our 
visit, and to ask for a guard for our door. The Hien sent back a 
polite message to say that he had heard through the Prefect’s office 
from the Prefect of Kwei-foo, announcing our passing that city -with 
the intention of visiting Chung-king to make commercial inquiries. 
He took a copy of the pas.s, and at once sent a guard of five braves. 
With the help of these men our house was kept clear of aU except 
those that were able and willing to give the information we sought ; 
and with one or two of them following we were able to visit what 
part of the city we wished to see without molestation. The people 
were curious but not iU-behaved. They spoke of us as the “ Yang- 
jin ” (foreign man), and we very seldom heard the term “ Yang- 
kwei-tze ” (foreign devil). We received a visit from M. Favard, the 
Eoman Catholic Procureur, the only Frenchman then in the city, 
and in returning the visit 3Ions, Faurie, the Bishop of Kwei-chow 
Province, was found at their mission with two missionaries, one from 
Yunnan, and the other from Kwei-chow Province. The Bishop was 
on his way to Eome to be present at the Oecumenical Council, but 
intended, fid Shanghae, to go first to Peking. Many of the respect- 
able native merchants, when they heard the object of our mission, 
called on us, and we busied ourselves nearly the whole time of our 
stay with collecting information on all matters connected with trade. 
The Chamber of Commerce had supplied Messrs. Michie and Francis 
with a bale of musters of foreign goods, and these we daily exhibited 
and heard opinions on. We also got specimens of all the various 
native goods that we thought would interest the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Thus we occupied ourselves most thoroughly untE the 
19th of May, when, having arranged with the boat we came in to 
take us back, we again embarked and moved down three miles to a 
large temple, called Ta-fu-sze (or Monasterj' of the Great Buddha), 
and prepared to devote the whole of the next day to the study of the 
country, while our men were settling accounts in the city prior to 
returning. -\11 boats upward-bound stop at this temple, and the 
sailors worship and give thanksgiving for safe voyage before a gilt 
giant idol seated on its shrine conspicuous in a budding with open 
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front beloTT the temple-wall, above high-water mark. The hills 
in this neighbourhood were dotted with hamlets and farms, and 
thoroughly cultivated. The great crop of the winter — opium — had 
been gathered, and rice, tobacco, cotton, maize, millet, ground-nuts, 
and runner beans, were now springing up in luxuriance. The people 
met us everywhere with smiles, and talked of us as simply “Yang- 
jin ” or “ Yang-t.sze.” Yo opprobrious epithets were heard from 
them, nor did they shout derisively at us. 

On the 21st we left for our downward voyage, and passing rapidly 
over the ground which had been so tedious and laborious to ascend, 
in spite of the north wind, which blew pretty constantly against us. 
we reached Kwei-foo at 10 a.ji, on the 2.5th of Mat'. 

Mr. L. S. Dawson, the Senior Surveyor, gave me, at Hankow, the 
following extract from his letter to his Commanding OtEcer, stating 
his views on the difficulties of navigation above Ichang : — 

“ The part of the river between Ichana; and Kwei-foo was particularly 
examined, more especially in the vicinity of the rapids, and I regret to have 
to give it as my opinion that steam navigation cannot be earned on above 
Ichang. The force of current, want of anchoring-ground, intricacy of navitra- 
tion, and changeable condition of the river's bed, are, I consider, sufficient 
reasons to preclude the possibility of anything beyond a native junk being 
able to ascend these rapids. The descent would be, if anythin!, more difficult, 
as should a vessel fail to answer her helm at the exact moment, nothing could 
prevent her being dashed upon the rocks. 

“ To make a proper smvey of these rapids would be, I consider, at any time 
a matter of much danger, if not of sheer impossibility, as I found, on making 
the attempt in a boat with ten rowers, that she was altogether at the mercy of 
the current, and the chance ot swamping or striking a rock more than probable ; 
this was ill Apiril, and from what information could be gleaned from the natives 
the most favourable time. From the .appiearance of "what would become the 
river's bed in summer (now some 30 feet dry) the lapids must increase in 
danger and violence, inasmuch that even junks have to tranship their cargoes. 
On the return journey by junk, a line of soundings was obtained mid-channel, 
the depth of water in the gorges and above Ichang generally was found to be 
above RO fathoms, rocky bottom. In one gorge 44 fathoms was obtained. 
The various dangers are most abrupt, the lead giving no warning. Ko optpior- 
tunity was lost of testing the speed of the current, although in the immediate 
vicinity of the rapids this had to be estimated, owing to the junk being tracked 
up close to the shore where the current's force was not so much felt. The 
river between Ichang and Yuh-chow is of a similar nature as lielow Hankow, 
and quite as navigable for vessels of 7 feet draught from the beginning of 
April to the end ot September. Local repiort as to the fall of the river in the.se 
piarts was so unsatisfactory, that although on the whole it tends to the con- 
clusion that the river was in April at its loweA. still, unless I spoke from actual 
observation or better authority on the matter, I should feel much inclined to 
doubt this statement. This part of the river is subject to more changes than 
the river below Hankow, but nothing heyond what a pilot's experience could 
keep pace with. The general rule in navigating the river is to hug the steep 
bank, hut the formation of the banks and difference of depth on either side of 
the ship, as shown by the lead, are also of great assistance. Plans of the river 
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in the vicinity of Ichang and Shasze have heen made, on scales of 2 and 3i incites 
respectively."’ 

Lieutenant and Commander Stokes, of H.M.'.s gunboat Opossum, 
was also so kind as to favour me witli Ms views, as expressed in his 
Eeport to the Admiral. I extract the following ; — 

“ The great rise of water in the Ujper Yang-tsze is, I suppo-se, caused by 
the melting of the snow on the mountains between China and Tibet. At heii 
the water is high it must be enormous in the gorges and conlined portions of 
the river. I should certainly say that on the precipitous sides oi the gornes 
the water must rise CO to 80 teet, and I noticed the houses in the narrow parts 
were built very high up. AVe jiassed several rapids between Icbang and Kwei- 
chow-foo, and I consider in three of them the velocity of the current must have 
been 8 to 10 knots, very narrow, and appeared to be infested with locks, with 
large boulders and rocks on both sides. I noticed most fearful eddies and 
whirlpools in the river also, before you came to and after you pa.sscd a rapid, 
which would, in case a vessel did not answer her helm at the very -exact time, 
place her in a very critical position, and she would most likely be dashed to 
pieces against the numerous boulders and rocks that infest the liver. 

“ It would not matter so much if the shore was of a mud nature, but being 
a place infested with large boulders on each side and very narrow cliannels, it 
would he a fearful risk fur any steamer, and I would not like to cross these 
dangers in any ship that I commanded. It would not be so bad for a steamer 
proceeding up against the rapids, but the great difliculty would be in the 
downwind course, on account of the velocity of the current. I inquired of 
several of the junk captains who trade up to Chung-kmg, if a vessel of _my 
draught could cross : they all had the same opinion, that there was not sufficient 
water for her. I Lave l.'eui informed by some Chinese merchants at Ichang 
that several of the lame junks are lost in crossing the rapids by striking on 
rocks. It IS mt* opiuiciii, from Ichana to Kwei-chow, the rapids are bad both 
duiiiig high auii low water, and I should imagine they aie worse during summer. 
I should think it would take nearly a year to survey them, and it would lie a 
very perilous duty to iierlbrm. I did not observe any anchorage for a ship in 
the river; the junk-, when they wish to stop, either make fast to rucks, or 
drive piles into the shore, ani make fast their ropes to them. The river is 
excceelingly tortuous in seciie places, and the width about bO to loO yards. ’ 

The Paper will be printed in e.dtnso in the ‘Journal." 

The Pr.usiDEXT, in retunung the thanks of the meeting to the author of the 
paper, reminded the bociety that Air. Luiisul Swinhoe had fonneny explored 
part of the island of Formosa, and read a pafer on the subject, which is 
published m A"ol. 04 of the ‘Journal.’ He had shown the capability of the 
Itiver Yang-tsze for navigation as far as Ichang, and clearly shown the natm-e 
of the obstructions near that place, and hail also jhimted out tiie jilaces where 
cuinmerce might be carried on. The paper was an excellent addition to the 
mi'uniution contained in the well-known work by Captain Blakistoii. 

Admiral Collixsox wished to remind the President that AiuninJ Bethnne 
was the tii'st to lead wssels of the British navy into the Yang-rsze-kiaug. 
FiU’tlier exp'iorations were aiterwards undertaken by Actuiiral 8ir H. Kellet, 
under whom he (Admiral (follinson) wa-- secondi in Cc'imnaiid. 

Admiral Betiiuxe statefi that it v\a- his lortune to be cnqiloved to 
examine the entrance of the Yang-tsze some thiity veais ago, with a view to 
ulterior operations, but his labours hardly came under the title of geographical 
ies'-arch on the great rivei. 

3Ir. T. T. Cooi'EU said_he had travelled b.otli on the lower and the ujiper 
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•waters of the Tang-tsze, and considered the statements in the pajier as to its 
non-navigability near Ichang fairly correct, bnc he beheved the difficulties ot 
passing the gorge of Ichang "were nut so great but that they might be sur- 
mounted by experienced persons in proper boats. The Fat'sf, which was 
employed to ascend the rapids, was about as unsuitable for the work as any 
boat of its size could be. He remembered seeing it trying to stem the 
current of a creek which was running a’oout five knots an hour, and siie 
utterly failed in the attempt. The removal of the obstacles wbieh caused 
the rapids would require the exercise of considerable euuineering skill, but 
still it was far from impracticable. In many places sunken rucks would have 
to be blasted, and in others jutting points would have to be cut down ; but 
in these days, when trains traversed Indur and the Alps, the Yang-tsze-kiam: 
might easily be rendered navigable. The most extraordinary feature with 
regard to the head-waters of the river was, that after passing Chung-king 
it opened out and became a fine moderately gentle stream of considciable 
depth. From that point up to one of its tiibutaries, the Min at Su-chow, it 
was quite navigable. He passed down from Kia-ting to Chung-king in the 
dry season and found six to eight feet of water the whole distance, and he 
slept during the time of descending the woist rapids. Just at the turn of the 
Tang-tsze above Su-chow it becomes utterly unnavigable. the water ri'.si!es 
down with a velocity almost inereilille, and the gorge is incunibcTcd with huge 
masses of boulders. Crossing the Kiu-char-kiang abent 200 miles to the 
north, he found it a deep, mudiiy stream, cut up at intervals by falls and 
rapids. He hop ed that some day steamers might ply between the present 
open port of Hankow and Chung-king. Entrance would thus be gamed into 
the veiy heart of the province of bze Chuen. 

Mr. George C.vhpeull a-ked if opium was freely cultivated in the upper 
parts of the river, without let or hindrance on the piart cr the Chinese govern- 
ment authorities, and Low far the cfiltivation was likely to supersede the 
Indian supply, 

Mr. Cooper said he had gleaned from the writings of Captain Blakiston that 
opium was grown, but he was not prep'aud for the enormous tracts whieli he 
had seen devoted to the cultivation in the pn'ovinces of Sze Chuen and Y'un- 
nan. The result of his enquiries led him to mfer that it liad not interfered 
in the least with the demand for the Indi.an drug. The people on the Eastern 
sea-board compjlained that the Western grown opium was so weak, that 
to enable them to feel the same stinmlating effects as those produced by 
the Indian drug they must smoke at least two-thirds more. He was therefc're 
of opinion that the tizc Chuen and YTin-naii opium would only intiuence the 
Indian supply to the extent of adulteration. The heavy taxation laid on it 
would also assist in preventing the competition if the p rice of the Indian 
drug was kept down. It was not piuba'ole that there would ever bo a sale lor 
the Indian surpily m YVestem China, as the pc-op le there could have their 
wants supipiliid mure cheaply, .ind coii.sideieel the loieign opium too strong. 

Ylr. G. C-iliPBELL asked w'hat was the nature of the taxation, and what sort of 
climate prevailed in the opium-growiug p>aits, 

Ylr. CooPEB said the province of Pze Chuen had a magnificent climate. 
There was no frost in winter in the central part, while th.e lains fell only 
in gentle showers just sufficient to keepi a clothing of green throughout the 
year. In Yim-nan, however, the climate was different, and subject to the 
same kinel of rains as prevailed in Assam. It was considerably warmer than 
Sze Chuen, and the rains, which were exceedingly heave*, commenced about the 
beginning of June and lasted till the middle of September. 

Ylr. YV”. Lockhart regardetl Ylr. Swinboe’s report to the Chamber of Com- 
merce as the most valuable document on the commerce of the river that had 
ever been made public. He, like every other traveller in China, had noticed. 
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the coal-mines, and if the Chinese Government would permit some European 
merchants to work those mines with steam machinery a good supply could 
he obtained for onr Indian steameis. The Japanese Government Lad "already 
granted such a privilege to Europeans, who were working the ruines with 
signal success. He hoped ilr. Cooper would renew his attempt to reach the 
head-waters of the Yang-tsze-kiang, and he believed the proper way to effect 
this was from India. 

Admiral Sir AV. Hall, who commanded the Xc'„iesis during the Chinese 
war, claimed for Admiral Collinson and Admiral Kellet credit for surveying 
the lower part of the Yang-tsze-kiang up to Xankin. The result of their taking 
the British fleet up the river was an immediate desire on the part of the enemy 
for peace, to obtain which they not onh- agreed that, instead of the one port. 
Canton, five of their ports should he tlirown open to our commerce, hut that 
they would hear the entire expense of the war. It was a matter for deep 
regret that no advantage had yet been taken of the immense quantities of coal 
in China, which might he made available for our Indian steamers. 


2. Soute from Tientsin to Kiacldct. By AV. A. ^’hyte, f.e.g.s. 

The journey I am going to give a brief description of, commenced 
at Tientsin, in the north of China, and ended at Kiachta, on the 
Eussian-Siberian frontier. Our party consisted of two, Ylr. Walcott, 
an American gentleman, and myself. I believe we are the first 
who have travelled over that portion of the globe during the winter 
months, also that the direction we took was more northerly, con- 
sequently shorter, than that generally taken by the few Eussian 
officials and others who have passed through the Desert of Gobi. 

We started from Tientsin at three o’clock on the afternoon of the 
16th October, 13G9. Our mode of travelling was in carts drawn by 
mules. 

It is possible to go by water to within about 20 miles of Pelcin, 
but it takes three or four days ; whereas the land-transit is generally 
accomplished in forty-eight hours. We took with us two Chinese 
servants, who acted as interpreters, and were very useful to us on 
the way. 

Pekin is now too well known for mo to enter into any details 
about it. The impression, however, it left on my mind was, that it 
was, without exception, the most miserable, dirty, poverty-stricken 
town in China ; and, when I say this, it means in the world. 

I do not, of course, refer to a portion of Pekin which is called the 
Imperial City, as it is not open to the inspection of foreigners, and, 
from all one can judge from the exterior, it presents as grand an 
appearance as the Chinese city does a wretched one. 

We left Pekin early on the 20th October, and continued for some 
time to skirt along the mag-nificent outer walls of the town, our 
direction being north-west. The road, as far as Tuen-ming-ynen, is 
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made of solid granite slabs, now, however, very mucb in decay. 
The Imperial hunting-grounds and the Summer Palace, which latter 
is now in ruins, we reached in a few hours, the distance from Pekin 
being 12 miles. Here the scenery improves very much, and con- 
tinues to do so the whole way to Kalgan ; but trees become very scarce, 
and, after a time, disappear entirely, as also do all signs of cultivation. 
Passing through the town of Xankow, our course being a little more 
westerly, we proceeded through the long pass, or, rather, defile of 
that name, its extent being about 13 miles. The scenery here was 
excessively grand ; but the road — which may have deserved such a 
name centuries ago — was so rough, that it was a wonder to us how 
the mules managed to scramble over it in safety. "When we 
reached the summit of the pass, 2400 feet over the sea-level, it 
well repaid us all we had gone through. The cold increased as 
we advanced, and the wind became intensely cutting, raising clouds 
of sand and stones. A curious thing that we noticed — which may be 
called a wall mania — was, that every town or village we passed 
through on leaving Pekin was walled round, and even isolated 
buildings were surrounded by sometimes as many as two and three 
walls, but all now more or less in decay ; a word which would be a 
genuine motto for China, and all in it. After leaving the pass, our 
direction was more north. Passing over a very handsome old 
bridge, consisting of five arches, evidence of the previous existence 
of a large river, now only a small stream, we entered the town of 
Cha-tow, the best we bad seen since leaving Pekin. 

The inns all the way from Pekin — although very miserable and 
dirt}', compared with the most ordinary buildings of the kind found 
in small villages in civilized parts of the world — are mucb better 
than those on the route from Tientsin, ^^'e were now proceeding 
on a table-land some 1700 feet over the sea-level, and, passing 
through the towns of Sba-cben and Clii-ming, we entered a wide 
valley, on the west side of which we could distingui^h a long, lofty 
range of snow-clad mountain.?. AVc followed the right bank of the 
Eiver Yunglio, which runs through this valley fur six or seven 
miles, going through a small pass cut out of the rock. Y’e found 
amongst the rocky mountains which line the east side of the river, 
indications of coal, and we discovered a shaft, now in disuse. There 
were also abundant proofs of the whereabouts of copper and iron, 
and mining operations here would he, I should think, successful, if 
the Chinese Government could be induced to allow them ; and pro- 
bably gold would also be found there, as there is a range of hills not 
far off, called by the Chinese ‘‘ Check-Mun,” or Golden ilountain.s, 
deriving their name, doubtless, from that precious metal having 
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Tbeen, at some distant period, found there. Here, for the first time, 
we came across long caravans of camels laden with brick-tea for 
Eussia. We also saw large herds of very fine sheep ; the animals 
having a peculiar tail, veiy short, and much prized by the Mongols, 
it consisting nearly entirely of fat. Leaving the river, we gradually 
ascended until we reached the town of Suan-hwa-foo, 2000 feet over 
the sea-level. On the 24th at 10 in the morning, we came to Chan- 
chia-kow, or more commonly called Kalgan, a Mongol word, which 
means entrance-gate, the distance from Pekin being 147 miles. It 
had taken us four days to do this journey. This town is the last 
one in China, and situated at the foot of the Kalgan Pass, where 
commences the great Desert of Gobi. 

On entering Kalgan we were at once agreeably struck with the 
evident signs of prosperity we noticed. The streets, which are long 
and wide, were lined with shops, all roofed with a peculiar mud found 
in these regions, which becomes nearly as hard as stone, but not so 
hard as to prevent crops of grass growing on it, which gives a curious 
appearance to the town. They were crowded with strings of camels 
and oxen-carts, all laden with produce to or from Eussia. Mongols, 
clad in divers-coloured clothes, riding on camels, were hunying about 
here and there, looking after their caravans. After the quiet of the 
country, it was a scene of utter confusion to us, and we could 
imagine we were realizing a tale out of the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ IVe 
remained jammed in the principal street for upwards of an hour, 
and my attention was much taken up by the swaying about of 
my litter, as it bumped against the passing camels and carts, and 
threatened every moment to capsize into the mud : but, at last, we 
got clear, by taking a detour and passing under a low gate in the 
walls, which obliged us to descend fiom our litters. We reached 
the suburbs, and, after a little trouble, found the residence of a 
Eussian gentleman, to whom we had letters of introduction, and by 
whom, although we were perfect strangers, we were most kindly 
received and hospitably entertained during our stay there. It took 
us three days to complete the necessaiy aiTangements for crossing 
the de.sert. W e had to jirocure an outfit con.sisting of sheep-skin 
coats and boots, Ac., stores and camels, and two old carts for shelter 
at night. W ithout the kind aid of our Eussian hosts, who took no 
end of trouble in the matter, we might have remained there for 
weeks, as the Mongols are about the most difficult race of people 
to conclude a bargain with, and we had no knowledge of their 
language. The Mongols have a great respect for Eussians. Their 
knowledge of geography is very limited; they believe that Mon- 
golia is the centre of the world, bounded on one side by Eussia, and 
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on the other by China; the existence of other nations is quite 
unknown to them, so it was important for us, if possible, to pass as 
Eussians. 

Eveiything being comfortably arranged for the long journey 
before us, and having dismissed our servants, who were not willing 
to go on with us, we started away again on the 26th, 

The Kalgan Pass was a very rough one, and jolted my cart about 
sadly, jumbling all the contents, which I had arranged in a most 
scientific manner, into the centre, and putting me into a state of 
utter despair, ^’e reached its smnmit, 6000 feet over the sea-level, 
at sunset, and a more glorious sight I have never seen — ranges upon 
ranges of mountains, some clad with snow, rising like ocean waves 
in utter confusion, stretched far away, as far as we could see ; not a 
sign of verdure of any kind. M'e could trace the Great Wall skirting 
along the tops and sides of the mountains, with its gates and towers, 
making us wonder how ever the bricks and mortar got there; and 
as we stood contemplating the scene, with our two Lama guides, we 
were the only living beings in sight. For the moment we could not 
resist, as the sun gradually set and long shadows extended across 
the picture we were gazing upon, a feeling of desolation which crept 
over us, feeling so far away from all aid and so entirely at the mercy 
of our guides. However, the increasing cold making it necessary 
for us to move on, gave us a brisk walk, which soon dispelled our 
gloomy thoughts. We soon passed through a gap in the wall and 
found ourselves in Mongolia. The wall, which is now in ruins and 
some parts hardly traceable, is said by the Chinese to be 3000 miles 
in extent. It may be so with all its spurs. Darkness coming on, 
we mounted into our carts, and jogging away down hill over rocks 
and stones — a ride that will ever live in my memory — we reached 
the Desert of Gobi at one o’clock in the morning of the 27th 
October. 

The temperature the whole way ujitil wo reached Kiachta was 
never higher than 24^ Fahrenheit, and sometimes was as low' as 30’ 
below zero. The altitudes we passed over varied from 3400 to GOOi) 
feet. After the first w'eek vegetation entirely disappeared, and how 
our camels managed to exist was a marvel. L’ntil we reached Tsagan 
Turgerik, 300 miles from Kalgan (lat. 4.5’, long. 104’), we hardly 
knew our whereabouts. This was the only place we saw after leaving 
Kalgan which we could designate a Mongol village. It consisted of 
a small white temple, from whence it takes its name, and a group 
of about ten yourts, which are a sort of round tent made of felt, 
lined with skins, consisting of one room, where all the family live 
together. 
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After leaving Tsagan Tnrgerik we passed over large plains of 
snow for two days, and tKen again over a sandy desert, and for 
three days had to get on as well as we could without water, as 
we could tind none. The cold north-east winds, which at this season 
are prevalent, swept with a force hej'ond description over the plain, 
lio amount of clothes would keep it out, and it found its way through 
the numberless cracks in otir carts and rendered for the time our 
existence a burden to us. About the centre of this portion of the 
desert we passed through, we found large plains covered with most 
beautiful pebbles and very curious petrifactions — a clear evidence 
that this part of the globe must at some time have been undei' 
water. 

The natives are strong sturdy Tartars ; they live on horseback, 
tend their flocks of sheep and camels, pitch their tents when and 
where they choose, have no laws to obey, and no taxes to pay. They, 
of course, are Chinese subjects, but the Emperor would find it a 
difficult matter to enforce obedience amongst these children of the 
desert. 

The women are generally good-looking, strongly built, and very 
healthy; but they dress during the winter months so like the men, 
that at any distance it is difficult to discern the difference. They 
have not the peculiar cast in the eye which the Chinese women have, 
but full dark ones, and rather high cheek-bones. They are very 
fond of finery, and wear cpantities of glass beads in their hair and 
about their dress. I remember one morning riding up alone to a 
yourt to ask for milk. A very handsome Mongol woman came out 
and invited me in ; her husband soon joined her, and I have never- 
experienced so much genuine kindness as I did from them. When 
I rose to leave I gave the woman two small ten-cent. pieces, at 
which she testified the greatest delight, alternately holding them to 
her ears and then showing them to her husband, who, as a mark of 
his satisfaction, grinned incessantly. As she stood tip — and a tall 
woman she was — her magnificent black hair fell down and nearly 
reached the ground, forming a picture, with her dusky flashing eyes 
and well- formed shape, that a painter would have envied and a poet 
dreamt of. When I bid adieu they both came out, the husband 
holding my pony as I mounted, and often as I looked behind I could 
see them still standing outside their yourt gazing after me. I dare 
say they wondered who the stranger was who could not understand 
their tongue, and could only converse in signs ; and I have no doubt 
but that they often remember my visit as one of the most curious 
events in their simple life. 

About 130 miles from Tsagan Turgerik we passed over some 
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remarkalile-looking tills, ivliicli were decidedly volcanic ; "we also 
discovered lava, vrhich. would jiTove ttat volcanic action must have 
occurred here at some previous period. We encamped after passing 
these hills near a gvoup of yourts ; the inhabitants, numbering aliout 
twenty, came down in a body to stare at us. They seemed highly 
astonished to see us eat our soup with spoons — an excess of refine- 
ment unknown amongst them, their method being to dip a wooden 
saucer in the caldron and haul out lumps of meat with their fingers, 
swallowing them whole. 

On the 12th November, 17 days from Kalgan, we distinguished 
at the end of a long valley the Chinese town of Mai-Mai-Chin, which 
is situated in front of the Mongol capital town of Kurin, called by 
the Eussians Urga. This was, with the exception of Tsagan Titr- 
gerik, the first known town or village we had seen in the Desert. 
Beyond knowing a few Mongol words, we had been unable to con- 
verse with our Lamas, so, of course, our only resource was to place 
implicit confidence in them, which they well deserved. 

i\'e now came to the Eiver Toll or Tula, which is a branch of 
the Selenga before it enters the Lake Baikal. "VT e fully expected a 
serious delay here, as at times it becomes very much swollen and 
difficult to ford, and there are no ferry communications : however, 
we found it hard frozen, and crossed over without difficulty. We 
had been existing on very limited supplies of water for some time, 
so it may he imagined how pleased wo were to be able to fill our 
bottles through the holes in the ice (lat. 48% long. 100' oO'), although 
we were nearlj’ frost-hitteu by doing so. 

Passing througb Mai-Mai-Chin we arrived at the Eussian Consu- 
late, a fine large building .situated between the two towns. There 
is no doubt but that the Eussian frontier will be pushed on by little 
and little until it reaches Urga, and for this reason Eussia keeps a 
Consular establishment there. Her interest already is much greater 
amoug.st the Mongols than the Chinese is. M'e were most kindlj' 
received by the Eussian Tice-Consul, who was as pleased to see us 
as we were to see him, as beyond his guard of Cossacks, who are not 
composed of the most inviting-Ljoking individuals, ho seldom saw 
an European face. 

Mongolia may be said to end at Urga virtually, and Siberia to 
commence, as the whole appearance of the country changes. Sandy 
plains disappear, and make way for mountains covered with pine- 
forests and large grassj' plains, with increasing .signs of cultivation ; 
but the natives deteriorate, being no longer the civil honest people 
of the desert. This we attributed to the near approach of civilized 
towns, as it became more marked when we approached Kiachta. 
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These two towns stand alone in the Desert, being G05 miles from 
Kalgan and 175 from Kiaehta. The whole transport of goods to and 
from Eussia passes through them, and re-arrangements are generally 
made at Mai-Mai-Chin for the continuation of the transport, which 
accounts for that town — which is purely Chinese, and a very flourish- 
ing one — being built by the cunning Celestials in front of Kurin, 
and so intercepting the trade. 

ATe left again on the same CTening, and crossed three mountain 
passes, and had to hire oxen to take our carts over, camels lieing 
useless when ascending for draught purposes ; and very hard work 
it was, as a great deal of snow had fallen, and, it being frozen, the 
ground was very slippery. The highest elevation was 4500 feet. 
IVe passed afterwards over a succession of what seemed boundless 
undulating prairies, and shot on them a few wild gurush, a small 
species of deer, but not very palatable eating. On the 15th we 
crossed the rivers Boro and Cara — on the ice. 

We passed more yourts as we advanced, but very poor in appear- 
ance compared to those we had seen on the Desert. On the IGth wo 
reached Baingol, a small collection of yourts, and here the cold 
became intense. We were much annoyed ly violent storms of 
sleet, and the wind was so strong that even our camels refused to 
advance against it, and we had to make frequent halts ; we were 
perfectly miserable, our fingers frozen and no means of getting warm, 
as we could not light a fire or pitch a tent. We crossed over the 
Eivers Orogol and iSharogol on the ice. On the morning of the 17tli 
we entered what seemed an interminable wood, gradually descending 
towards a vast plain, at the end of which we felt sure Kiaehta was 
situated ; and our surmises proved coivect, for at four in the afternoon 
we distinguished the two white spires of the Eussian churches 
which mark the spot. To describe our feelings would be im- 
possible : twenty-three days we had been wandering in Mon- 
golia ; during that time we had never slept under any shelter 
but the wretched one that our carts aSbrded us, which was, at the 
least, an aggravation of misery. AVe entered Kiaehta (lat. 60°, 
long. 106°) on the morning of the 18th Xovember, 1369. The 
thermometer was then standing at 40° below zero ; and here, at the 
comfortable residence of a Eussian gentleman, our journey thus far 
ceased. 

A few observations wEl conclude all I have to say. Mongolia is 
believed to be divided into two divisions, Korth and South : North 
comprises four provinces; South eight or ten. There are three 
routes known by natives from Kalgan to Kurin : one, usually tra- 
velled over by caravans ; another, whioh we came by, rather shorter ; 
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and one, reserved by the Chinese Government for post-couriers — the 
longest. 

The population is divided into clans ; hut as they have no method 
of obtaining a census, their number is unknovrn. Few of them, even 
of their Lamas, know how to read or write. Their language is 
distinct from Tartar or from Chinese, although Chinese is the cha- 
racter used, they having no alphabet or literature of their own. 
They live in the Desert, travel about with their camels, and subsist 
on their flocks of sheep, selling the wool to Chinese and Eussians. 
"Where a village of yourts may have existed a week before, no traces 
of it may be found after that period, they being constantly on the 
move, which renders it impossible to fix correctly the whereabouts 
of any village or town. 

I would strongly advise any who wish to travel this route to do 
so at the same season in the year as we did, as although it is cold 
there is no fear of rain, which in other seasons is veiy abundant. 
The ground is hard and better for travelling over, and the camels 
are in winter condition, being useless in summer. 

The PsESiDEXT tendered the thanks of the Society to Sir. Whyte for his 
paper. A few years ago a delightful description of a large portion of Mongolia 
was given by Atkinson, the well-known traveller. Though the difficulties to 
be overcome in crossing that wild region were very great, one English lady, 
Mrs. Atkinson, had accomplished the journey, and he was happy to find the 
Government had — on her own account and for her very attractive and in- 
structive volume descriptive of her journey — recognised her claims since the 
death of her husband, and granted her a small pension. 

Mr. Lockhabt thought if the author of the paper had remained longer in 
Pekin he would have seen beauties even of architectural decoration there. No 
doubt political troubles had caused a great deal of dilapidation, but a country 
that had maintained itself for so many centuries, that had produced a large 
amount of wealth, that had blessed the world with many of its products, whose 
mountains and valleys were cultivated to an extent far beyond anything 
to be seen in England, that had an extensive literature, the production not 
only of the learned in past years, but of scholai-s of the present day, that 
had universities scattered throughout the country, to which thousands of 
students resorted for their examination— such a country could not be in quite 
so sad a state of ruin and decay as the pajier intimated. He had been in houses 
and temples at Peking which were as handsome and as well kept, in Chinese 
fashion, as our houses and teinple.s in England. The Temple of Heaven was 
one of the handsomest and most interesting buildings he had ever stepped into. 
He differed from Mr. MTiyte in these few particulars, but , he gave him all 
credit for the very pleasant and interesting manner in which he had detailed 
his adventurous journey across the plains of Tartary. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTICES. 


(Printed ly order of Council.) 


1. Results of the Examinations of 1870 /or the Prize Medals offered hy 
the Royal Geographical Society to the principal Public Schools of the 
United Kingdom ; and Programme for 1871. 

List of Schools ix\tted to compete ix 1870. 


English Schools. — St. Peters College, Radley, Abingdon ; King Edward's 
Scbool, Birmingham ; Brighton College ; Cathedral Grammar School, Chester ; 
Cheltenham College ; Clifton College ; Dulwich College ; Eton College ; Hailey- 
bury College; Harrow; Hurstpierpoint ; Li^-erpool College; Liverpool Institute ; 
London, — Charter House ; Christ's Hospital ; City of London School ; King’s 
College School; St. Paul's: University College School; Westminster School ; 
Royal Xaval School, New Cross; — Manchester School ; Marlborough College ; 
University School, Nottingham; Repton ; Rossall : Rugby; King's School; 
Sherborne; Shoreham; Shrewsbury; Uppingham School ; Wellington College ; 
Winchester School. 

Scotch Schools. — Aberdeen Grammar School ; Edinburgh Academy ; Edin- 
burgh Hiuh School; Glasgow High School. 

Irish Schools. — Royal Academical Institute, Belfast ; Ennis College ; Portora 
Royal School, Enniskillen : Dungannon Royal School ; Foyle College, London- 
derry ; Rathfarnham, St. Columba's College. 


Nineteen of the above Schools furnished competitors, according to the 
following list, in which is entered the number of candidates in political and 
physical geography from each school : — 


PhvficaL 


King Edward's School, Birmingham 

Cheltenham College 2 

Clifton College, Clifton 2 

Haileybury Collc-ge 1 

Liverpool College 3 

Liverpool Institute 1 

Charter-house School 1 

City of London School 4 

University College School, Loudon .. .. 1 

Dulwich College 

Westminster School 2 

Manchester Grammar School 3 

University School, Nottingham 1 

Rossall School, Fleetwood 

King's School, Sherborne 

Glasgow High School 

Royal Academical Institute, Belfast . . . . 3 

Ennis College 1 

Portora Roval School 0 


Political. 

U 

1 

3 

1 

3 
1 
0 

4 
0 
4 
1 


Total 


* Ot‘ the^e the following were witiitlrawn through illiif 
Phv- cal Belfast U. Acat. Instit., Clifton Coll., and King': 
in Political (Haileybiiry Coll, and Glasgow High School; j 
competing thirtj-tive and twenty-seven respectively. 


'S-' nr other cau'-es ; — Three in 
s School. Sheiuorne''. and two 
leaving the numbers actuallv 
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Tlie Examiners appointed liy the Council for 1S70 were the Very Eev. J. S. 
Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester, for Political, and Mr. A. E. M'allace, r.n.o.s., 
for Physical Geoaraphy ; the papers set hy these nentlemen were as helow. 
The examinations were" held at the various schools, on the 28th of March, and 
the results were announced at the Anniversary Meeting of the Society on the 
23rd of May. 


PHYSICAL GEOGEAPHY. 

Xo. 1 Examination Papee. 

A. — Configuration of tke Earth. 

1. What are the distances in geographical miles betTreen the following places^ 

measured in a direct line? (a). London and Gibraltar: (5). London 
and !Xaples : 'c). London and Iceland; (J). London and Vienna: ^e)» 
Calcutta and Jeddo: f). Cape Horn and Xcw Zealand; Natal and 
Swan River ? 

2. What places lie on a straight line (or great circle) drawn as follows •, 

(a). From London to Alexandria; {bj. From Calcutta to Sydney; [c). 
From Halifax to Mexico City? 

3. Draw a section along a straight line between the following places : — 

(o). London and Gibraltar; ■b). Washington and San Francisco. On 
these sections give the great features of the country; such as the pro- 
portion of land and sea, the positions and altitudes of rivers, plains, and 
mountains. 

4. What is the relative extent of the following districts, as compared with 

Great Britain ? The Sahara, the Prairies of North America, the great 
inland basin of Central Asia, and the inland b.isin of the Great Salt and 
other lakes in North America? 

5. What are the altitudes, in feet, of the following mountains, plateaux, &c. ? 

The Alleghany Mountains, Lake Superior, Lake Baikal, Lake Titicaca, 
plateau of the Cassiquiare? 

B, — General Physical Geography. 

6. State how the distribution of heat over the globe is estimated, and the tem- 

perature of different places compared. 

7. Name the districts of greatest and least mean temperature in proportion to 

latitude in the Northern Hemisphere. 

8. What is meant by the distribution of Magnetism over the Earth? 

9. Define the magnetic poles and equator, and give their position. 

10. State the chiet contrasts in the distribution of rain over the globe, 

11. Name the districts where the following minerals occur most abundantly: 

tin, copper, coal, diamonds. 

12. What families of plants are most exclusively tropical? 

13. What regions are most remarkable for the abundance of peculiar plants they 

contain ? 

14. Taking the old geographical divisions — Europe, Asia, Africa, North America, 

South America, Australia — state how far these are characterised by pecu- 
liar animal productions. 

15. Give the native country of the Yak, Tapir, Howling Monkey, Toucans, 

Hombills, Cassowaries, Golden Pheasant, and Wild Turkey. 

16. Name six islands which are remarkable for their peculiar animal productions, 

and particularise one animal confined to each of them. 

Note. — ^The word ‘animal*’ is meant to include all forms of animal life as 
distinguished from plants. 
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No. 2 Examination^ Paper. 

Physical Geography of India. 

1. Describe the natural boundaries of India, and gire its chief dimensions and 

area as compared with Great Britain. 

2. What are the great natural divisions of India, as regards surface^contour and 

elevation ? 

tl. Give the length, width, altitude, and chief pb}'sical features of the Hima- 
layan Mountains. 

4. Give the directions and altitudes of the chief mountain-ranges of the Indian 

Peninsula, and the position of its chief table-lands. 

0 . Describe the position and extent of the great plain of India; give its area, 
and the amount of depression that would convert the Indian Peninsula 
into an island. 

6. Name the chief rivers of Southern India, their positions and comparative size. 

7. Give the position, shape, dimensions, and altitude of Cev lon. 

5. Describe the position and general physical features of Bootan, Cashmere. 

Sinde, and Malabar. 

9. Describe, generally, the climate of the Punjab, Simla, Darjeeling, Calcutta, 
and Mysore. 

10. W’hat are the great divisions of India as regards vegetation, and what are its 

botanical relations to other parts of the world ? 

1 1 . What animals or groups of animals are characteristic, respectively, of Northern 

India, Southern India, and Ceylon ? 
i 2. What are the chief races of man inhabiting India ? 


POLITICAL GEOGPiAPHY. 

No. 1 Examination P.aper. 

(Jeaeral. 

1. What is meant by great-circle sailing? What are its advantages, and, in 

some cases, its disadvantages? Illustrate your answer by voyages from 
Melbourne to Cape Horn, and from Cape Horn to Canton. What are the 
lengths of these two voyages in geographical miles? When does a rhumb 
line coincide with an arc of a great circle? What are the characteristic 
differences between a nautical chart and a common map? What is Mer- 
cator’s Projection ? 

2. What is the length of a degree of longitude at the Equator, at the Tropics, 

and iu the latitude of London? What is the difference of time between 
noon at Moscow and noon at Valparaiso? What are the special pheno- 
mena of Day and Night and of Summer and Winter within the Arctic and 
Antarctic Circles ? 

3 . How has the progress of human enterprise and civilization been facilitated 

or impeded by the long slope and short slope of the great masses of land 
in the Continents of Asia and North America ? Draw sections — of the 
former from the mouth of the Lena to Cape Comorin, and of the latter 
from San Francisco to New York. 

4. Compare Europe and Africa, in regard to their relative proportions of area 

to coast-line. Give the relative sizes of the following islands : — Sicily, 
Java, St. Helena, Elba, and the Isle of Wight; and of the following 
lakes: — Wiuderniere, Ladoga, the Dead Sea, Como, and Lake Superior; 
also the relative lengths of the Thames, the Volga, the Loire, the Oronoco, 
and the Elbe, and the relative heights of Mount Ararat, Chimborazo, 
Snowdon, and the Brocken. 

j. Draw a map of the Gulf of Mexico and the Carribbean Sea, inserting the 
West India Islands and noting the political powers to which they severally 
belong. In this map insert some parallels of latitude and some meridians 
of longitude, and state what pans of the Old World are intersected by the 
foimer. 
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6. Entimerate in order the counties of Ireland ■which touch the sea, following- 

the coast-line, and naming also in succession the principal bays and pro- 
montories. When was Ireland divided into counties, and what is the 
meaning of the word *' pale” in Irish history ? 

7. What are the chief coalfields of England ? What are their respective charac- 

teristics, and what predominant manufactures are connected -with each ? 

8. Describe (or exhibit on a map) the Provinces of France which were under 

the rule of England at the end of the reign of King Henry II., stating in 
each case how we obtained possession of them, and how they ultimately 
passed from our hands. What were the last remnants of our French 
possessions ? 

9. What traces have been left on the map of Europe, and in the European 

languages, of the incursions of the Barbarians in the fifth century ? What 
great movements of population are now going on in the Continent of 
North America? What are their causes, and what do you expect their 
results to be ? 

10. Trace historically the geographical import of the words Asia, Italy, Adriatic, 

Scotland. What do you mean by Germany and the German Empire? 
What is the historical meaning of the words Maryland, Louisiana, Caro- 
lina, Natal, and Sodor? 

11. Where are the following places; — Navarino, Blenheim, Eheims, Gaeta, 

Varna, Khartoum, Eavenna, Port Mahon, Aden, Sarawak, Bahia, Arch- 
angel, Granada, Cullodeu, Ballarat ? and what circumstances of historical 
interest are connected with any of them ? 

12. Give an accurate account of the following products:— coclii’neaZ. mace, coral, 

uinglass, coir, cloven, lac, hemp, madder, argoh, sulphur, saltpetre, cohalt, 
camphor, and linseed. Whence are they obtained, and to what purposes 
are they applied ? 

13. Name in order the principal seaports which a vessel would pass in coasting 

along the shores of the Mediterranean from Gibraltar to Trieste. Com- 
pare the populations of the chief cities which you name. 

14. Enumerate the chief passes of the Alps from Monte Viso to the Ortler Spitz. 

What are the respective elevations of these passes ? What are the chief 
modes of communication across them ? Between what separate nationalities 
and what political powers is this part of the chain of the Alps the boundary 
line ? 

15. What do we gain by ha-ving possession of the Falkland Islands and the 

Mauritius ? Where are they ? Who discovered them, and when ? Describe 
the circumstances under which they came into our possession. What are 
the political divisions of the continent of Australia? What are their 
boundary lines, and what part of South America covers the same range of 
latitude ? 

16. Explain the following terms; — climate, horizon, oasis, atoll, delta, plateau, 

glacier, trave. Fauna, mistral, steppe, isothermal line and cotidal line. 
Illustrate any part of your answer by drawing. 

No. 2 Examination Paper. 

India. 

1. Sketch a map of India from the mouth of the Brahmaputra to the mouth 

of the Indus, and from the Hindoo-Koosh to Point de Galle, marking 
the boundary lines of latitude and longitude, inserting the principal rivers 
and their affluents, indicating also the elevated and alluvial lands, and 
carefully tracing the general watershed from Simla to Cape Comorin. 

2. What are the respective characteristics of the Eastern and Western Ghauts, 

and what is the mean elevation of the Deccan ? What is the length of the 
course of the Ganges ? What is the highest ground in Ceylon ? What is 
the distance round the coast from Bombay to Madras, and how far is each 
of these two points in a straight line from Calcutta ? 

3. Describe the characteristic features of Benares, the Southern Hydrabad, 

Cmritsir, and Kandy, as regards situation and outward aspect, archi- 
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tecture, costume, and social and religious lift. Illustrate any part of your 
answer by drawing. 

4. Describe the circumstances under which Oudh and Assam came into oui' 

possession. In what political relation do we stand at present to the 
Mysore ? What are the areas, respectiTely, of these three territories, and 
what their peculiarities ? 

5. Enumerate in order the rirers of the Punjab. Describe, with dates, the chief 

military inrasions which have crossed this territory from the ^ est. Give 
the circumstances and the positions of the principal battles which have 
taken place between the Sutlej and Delhi. 

6. How is the supreme government of British India now constituted? How 

many separate local administrations are there in direct communication 
with this supreme government? and how many of them are invested with 
the power of passing laws ? 

7. How, in your opinion, is the success of the Suez Canal likely to affect the 

trade of India, the probable development of the railway system being taken 
into account? M’hat railways are now made, or are in progress, in that 
country ? 

S. If you were to hx upon a position for the capital of India, what part of the 
country would you select ? State fully the circumstances you would take 
into account in making such a choice. 

9. What are the chief districts which produce indigo, rice, jute, opium, cotton, 
coffee, and tea f Do the imports of India usually exceed the exports, or 
the reverse? How is the balance redressed in the course of trade? 
With what other countries besides England does India now carry on an 
active trade ? 

10. What are the leading distinctions of race in the inhabitants of India ? Which 

races seem to have occupied the ground first, and where are they found 
now? Give a popular classification of the languages of India. 

11. Give the derivations and meanings of the words India, Himalaya, Doah, 

Xeilgherry, Caicapoor, Coromandel; also of the words Parsee, yaloh. 
Bajah, Caste, Sepoy, Mogul. 

12. What is known or conjectured of the relations of King Solomon and King 

Alfred with India? What are the earliest voyages of which we have 
record, round the Cape of Good Hope to that country? What is meant 
by “the wealth of Ormuz and of Ind’’ ('Par. Lost,’ ii. 2)? Whence did 
the West ladies derive their name? Explain: ‘‘He does smile his face 
into more lines than are in the new map with the augmentation of the 
Indies" ('‘Twelfth Night,’ iii. 3\ 


I. 

EePOBT to the CorXLTL, BY THE EsAJIIYER IX PHYSIC.tl. GEOGRAPHY 

FOR 1870. 

“ Gextlejiex, — T he following are the names of the successful candidate.-- 
Ill this year’s examination : — 

Medallists. 

Gold Medal George Grey Butlee .. .. Liverpool College. 

Bronze Medal . . SIaetix Steivakt Bossall School. 

Honourably Mentioned. 

, /William Hixd Cheltenlam College. 

*1” \Geokge Hlghes Liverpool Institute. 

3. Frederick Joseph Beckley .. Kini/.s School. Sherhorne. 

4. Feedep.ick WiLLLAM Hunt .. .. Vni'venity College School. 

. (Eobep,t Ff.edeeics WHrmsGHAul ,, , „ „ 

'i Shawe tCheltenham College. 

6. Eexest C. Thojias Ma7icheder Grammar School. 

“The most characteristic feature of the papers submitted to me is the very 
general superiority of those on the .spiecial tu those on the general subject. 

T 2 
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Even those candidates tvho shotv an almost complete ignorance of general 
physical geography, have got up the subject of India, so as to answer a con- 
siderable number of the questions with tolerable accuracy. 

“ Out of the 35 papers on physical Geography, only about 15 showed 
any competent knowledge of the subject : the remainder appearing to be 
written by boys who had not been properly prepared, and were very ignorant 
ru' -what was required. Many have no clear notion ot what is meant by 
as distinguished from Politiud Geography, as evinced by giving 
• healthmess ' or ‘ unhealthiness ' as a suflScient description of the climate of 
a place. Several do not know what a serf ion means, and instead of diawing 
■jne, write long descriptions of the line of section. Almost all give lists of 
lilfiMttd products as a sufficient description of the vegetation of a district. 

“ It might, perhaps, be advisable to make these deficiencies known, at 
least to the masters of the competing schools, in order that they might nut in 
iuture waste their time in superintending the examination of hoys who have 
no possible chance of success. 

“ The questions most imperfectly answered by all the candidates are those 
which relate to the geographical distribution of plants, animals, and the races 
of mankind : a circumstance which is, no doubt, to lie attributed to the very 
imperfect manner in which these subjects are treated, not only in school 
geographies, hut also in works of much higher pretensions. Notwithstanding 
a note to the effect that the word ‘ animals ‘ included the whole animal king- 
dom, most of the candidates appeared to understand it as applying exclusively 
to mammalia, and more especially to the larger domesticated mammalia. 

“ The prize papers, are, however, very uood, and are well deserving of the 
honour they have achieved. That of the Gold Medallist in particular is 
excellent, not only for the amount ol mforuiation well and clearly expressed 
in it, but also for the acciuacy and beauty ot us sketch-maps and sections, 
and Its aeiieral nc.atncss of execution, v\hich latter quality, however, has had 
no weight in determining the high position it has attained, which is due 
solely to its other merits. That whicn has gained the Bronze Medal, although 
undoubtedly somewhat inferior, is also very good ; and both these stand at a 
considerably higher level of excellence than those which follow them, and 
whose writers are deemed worthy of honourable mention. It is to be remarked 
that the two prizemen stood first and second respectively in the list of 
honourable mentions last year. 

“ Out of the seventeen schools which have competed in Physical Geography 
this year, only seven are worthy of special mention, as shown in the following 
list : — ' , 

umber of 
Candidatei*. 

Liui-jjool CuUetje 3 Gold Medal, fwo inferior. 

Bos^all t^chodl 4 Bronze Medal, one good, two inferior. 

ChtUtnJiam CoUf'ije .. .. 2 First and fifth of honourable mentions. 

Liveipool Liititute .. .. 1 First honourable mention. 

Kin<j s Sherhorne .. 4 Third honourable mention, two inferior, 

Vnlvertity CoUe<j€ School .. 1 Fourth honourable mention. 

Mnuche=iter Grainmar SOiOol 3 Sixth honourable mention, two good. 

“ J-Z'/y 5r//, iSTO. Alfred It. Wallace, 

“ Ej'fiminer la Fhysicnl OtograpliyF 


IL 

IIepoet to tee Council, by the Examiner in Political Geography, 1870. 

“ Gentlemen, — I have the honour to report that out of the twenty-seven 
candidates whose papers have been submitted to me, the first and second in 
order of merit are : — 
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Gold Medal . . . . George William Gent . . . . Bossall School. 

Bronze Medal .. James Hesry Colllss .. .. Liverpool College. 

“ To these, accordingly, I have awardel the gold and bronze medals respect- 
ively. Those ivhom I have placed next in order, are as follow ; — 

1. Edward Ceabb Munchesfer Grammar School. 

i William GKrtroT Boesall School. 

George Hogbex Vniversity School, Xottinghaiu. 

J. D. Mceeay Clifton College. 

5. H.AEOLD Bailey Dixom .. .. Westminster School. 

The interval being considerable between the first of these and remaming four. 

“ As regards the competitors in general, I observe that many of them give, 
correctly and well, such statistical intormation as can be obtained from books. 
In knowledie of this kind, probably, the second medallist is quite equal tci 
the first ; but in perception of the true interest of geographical study, and in 
general grasp of the whole subject, the Gold Medallist appears to me far 
superior to all the other candidates. I may be permitted to mention two 
defects which strike me as evident in most of the papers. Few of the candi- 
dates seem to appreciate the imjiortance of geography as illustrative of history ; 
and there is a general inability to make easy use of drawing in elucidation of 
geographical facts. And yet these combinations in the method of instructioL 
are usually found very attractive to boys. 

“ Turning now from the candidates to their places of education, I am much 
struck by the circumstance that again the highest honours have been obtained 
by Lancashire schools. This is itself a geographical fact of some interest, and 
I may be allowed to have the pleasure of ailding lurther that the groups of 
boys to whom the two successful candidate' belong, ojnvet' the impression 
that the geosraphical teaching in Hoacfl * and Lirerpool College is 

very good. The total number of sch'.ols which have furnished the twenty- 
seven candidates is twelve, viz., Cheltenham College; CUj'ton tlolhge: Dt'livkh 
College; Ennis College; Liverpool College; I.ieerpucl Institute; Maitchester 
Grammar School: Potior / Jtogctl School, Enniskillen: llosytll School: 
Enicersity School, Xoftinghoin ; City of London School: ami Westminste,' 
School. 

“ Chester, Hlatj llth, 1870. J. .S. Howsoor, 

“ Examiner in Political Geography." 


PKOGEAMME FOR 1871. 

The Council of the Society have satisfaction in repeating the offer of Prize 
Medals for the ensuing year, and have invited the following Schools to take 
part in the competition : — ■ 

Lief of Schools invifeJ to compete in 1871. 

English Schools , — St. Peter's College, Hadley, Abiuudon ; King Edward's 
School, Birmingham ; Brighton College; Cathedral Grammar School, Chester ; 
Cheltenham College; Clifton College; Dulwich College; Eton College; 
Haileybury College ; Harrow ; Hurstpierpoint ; Liverpool College ; Liverpool 
Institute ; Loudon, — Charter House ; Christ's Hospital ; City of London 
School; King’s College School ; St. Paul's; University College School ; West- 
minster School ; Iloyal Naval Sc’aool, New Cross ; — Manchester School ; 

* Xote by the Editor. — The Head Master of Eossall ascribes the success of his 
boys to their unaided efforts, no special instruction in Political Geography having 
been given. 
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Marlliorougli College; University School, Nottingham; Eepton ; Eossall; 
Kiighy ; King's School, Sherhome ; Shoreham ; Shrewshiiry ; L ppingham 
School; Welimgton College ; Wmchester School. 

Scotch Schools. — Aberdeen Grammar School ; Edinburgh Academy ; Edin- 
burgh High School ; Glasgow High School. 

Irish Schools. — Eoyal Academical Institute, Belfast; Dungannon Eoyal 
School ; Ennis College ; Portora Eoyal School, Enniskillen ; Foyle College, 
Londonderry ; Bathfarnham, St. Columba’s College. 

Syllaius of Exarniiiatioiis for the Prize Meclnls of the Kotal Geographical 
Society io 1871. 

Esahixatiox k Physical Geography. 

This Examination will take place simultaneously at the several invited 
Schools, at the same hours and under precisely the same regulations as those 
in Political Geography. 

No. 1 Examination Paper will consist of questions on the following 
subjects : — 

A. Configuration of the Earth, as learnt by careful study of a globe. 
What are the distances, speaking roughly, between such remote places as may 
he specified ? What places of importance lie on the direct lines between them, 
and what is the section along each ? What are the relative size, elevation, 
&c., speaking roughly, of such well-known districts, mountains, and rivers, as 
may be specified ? 

B. General Physical Geography. — Distribution of land and sea, forests, 
plateaux, glaciers, volcanoes, man, animals, plants, and minerals, oceanic, 
meteorological, and magnetic phenomena. 

*** Extra marks will be allowed for sketches, but only so far as they are 
effective illustrations of what cannot otherwise be easily expressed. No marks 
will be given for neatness of execution, apart from accuracy. 

No. 2 Examination Paper will consist wholly of questions on a special 
subject. 

The special subject appointed for 1871 is — 

The Physical Geography of British North America (^exclusive of the Arctic 
Begions.') 

Examtxatiox rx Political Geography. 

This Examination will take place simultaneously at the several invited 
Schools, according to printed regulations (which will he forwarded in due 
time), on the fourth Wonday in Jlarch, 1871, and will consist of two papers 
of three hours each ; the one to he answered between 9 and 12 a.il, and the 
other between 2 and 5 p.h. 

Ao. 1 Examination Paper will consist of questions on the following 
subjects 

A. Bescripitive Geography. — Explanation of latitude and longitude. What 
are the distances in geographical miles, speaking roughly, and as learnt by 
the careful study of a globe, between such remote pilaoes as may be specified? 
What places ot importance lie on the direct line between them ? What is 
the relative size, speaking roughly, of such well-known countries, mountains, 
and rivers, as may be specified? 

B. Historical Geography. — Embracing (1) the boundaries of states and 
empires at different historical periods ; (2) the chief lines of commerce, ancient 
and modern ; (3) the influence of geographical features and conditions itpon 
the distribution of races and political history of mankind. 

No. 2 Examination Paper will consist wholly of questions on a special 
subject. 
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The special subject appointed for 1871 is — 

(xeography of British Xortfi Anitrica (exclusive of the Arctic Eegions), 
descriptive and historical. 

Extra marks will he allowed for maps and sketches, but only so far as 
they are effective illustrations of what cannot otherwise be easily expressed. 
Xo marks will be given for neatness of execution, apart from accuracy. 


2. — Eeport on the Suez Canal. By Captain Eichaeds, e.n., f.e.s., 

Hydrographer to the Admiralty, and Lieut.-Colonel Clarke, c.b., 

E.E., Director of Engineering and Architectural Works, Admiralty. 

(Reprinted from the Official Report.) 

In accordance with instructions from the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
contained in a letter from their Sccretart-, dated the 30th December, 1869, 
directing us “ to proceed to Egypt, and to obtain on the spot the fullest 
information in our power as to the present condition of the Suez Canal and 
the Works proposed to be carried out in connection with it, and to report to 
what extent the Canal may be expected to be available for the purposes of 
Her Majesty’s Xaval Service, including the Transport Service, to and from the 
East,” we have now the honour to make the following Report : — 

1. Leaving London on the 13th of January, we proceeded through France 
to Marseilles, thence to Spezzia and Brindisi, at each of which places we 
remained a short time to inspect the engineering and naval works in progress, 
and reached Alexandria on the 28th of January, where H.M.’s surveying vessel 
Xeicport, Captain Xares, was waiting to convey us to Port Said. 

2. Sailing from Alexandria at noon of the 29th, Port Said was reached early 
on the morning of the 30th ; on the passage were passed the three iron pile 
lighthouses on the Rosetta Mouth, Brulos Point, and Damietta entrance of the 
Xile, which are all but complete, and when lighted will prove most useful 
guides to vessels passing along this low and shallow coast, where the currents 
are uncertain, and after westerly winds sometimes attain a velocity ot 2 miles 
an hour, with an indi aught setting strongly into the bights : on this account 
vessels will do well not to approach the shore nearer than 7 or 8 miles. The 
high light of Port Said, which stands at the inner end of the western break- 
water, was seen at a distance of 25 miles ; and bringing it on a liearing, s. w. § w., 
we steered in on that course, passing the end of the western breakwater, within 
J of a mile, in 5 fatlioms of water, and then between the buoys which mark 
the channel, into the inner basin, carrying 25, 26, and 27 feet of water, 
occasionally 28 feet, where the vessel was secured to the mooring buoy of the 
“ Messageries Impe'riales.” 

3. Xo time was lost in communicating with the English vice-consul, who 
introduced us to the Egyjrfiau governor, and to the officials of the Canal 
Company, viz., M. Pointel, Captain in the French Imperial Xavy, chief of the 
transit and navigation departments at Port 8aid, and it. Blondel, at present 
the resident chief engineer for the whole of the Canal woiks ; from these gentle- 
men we received the most ready offers of assistance, and a promise that the 
whole of the drawings and other documents in their possession should be placed 
at our disposal. 

•1. During the day a cursory examination of the beach line to the westward 
of the Port,And of the Port itself, was made ; from which it was decided that 
it would be desirable to make a more detailed survey of it than already existed ; 
it wus arranged accordingly to leave behind a party from the Newport, for this 
purpose, while we proceeded with the examination of the canal. 
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5. The plan which appearal most advisable to adopt, with the view of 
carrying out our instructions to the greatest advantage in the time at our 
disposal, was as follows : — To proceed, in the lir.st instance, through the canal 
to Ismailia, there communicate with M. Guichard, the chief administrator of 
the Company, in the absence of de Lesseps ; thence on to the southern 
end of the canal at Suez ; and after inspecting the Government and Company’s 
works there, to return over the same ground to Port Said, finish the survey, and 
make a further examination of that locality ; and, finally, to complete our 
operations at Ismailia, by examining Lake Timsah. By these means we 
should have the opportunity of dropping parties to observe the tides at 
different points, and of making the fullest investigation in our jxiwer of the 
canal itself, probably under varying conditions. 

6. On the morning of the 31st we were joined by M, Le Baron La Tour, an 
officer of the Company, whom M. Guichard obligingly attached to us during the 
whole of our stay ; and the intelligence and iierfect local knowledge possessed 
by this gentleman proved of the greatest service to us throughout. Leaving 
Port Said on the same morning, we proceeded to carry out the arrangements, 
as above explained, and, having completed them, finally quitted Ismailia on 
the 8th February, for Cairo, by rail. The Xe"jporf returned the same day to 
Port Said, where, assisted by the Prompt, transport tender, she remained 
sounding the port and its approaches, and making sections of the former, until 
the 11th February, when she left for Malta. 

7. It will be seen, then, that twelve days were occupied on the canal and at 
Port Said, and during this time every opportunity was taken advantage of to 
gain the fullest information on the .subjects j.iointed out in our instructions, 
both by ourselves and the surveying officers of the dTei/.yio/f. In these instruc- 
tions there are three principal points to whiclf attenuion is drawn, viz. ; — 

The present condition of the canal ; 

The works proposed to lie earned out in connection with it ; and 
^The extent to which it may he cxiiected to be available for Her Majesty's 
Xaval Service. 

8. Before entering into a detailed description of the present state of the 
canal, or of the means which were resorted to in order to gain a correct 
knowledge of its condition, it seems desirable to note briefly the extent and 
character of the work, as determined on by its designers and constructors, 
and it will be then more readily seen to what extent these conditions have 
been fulfilled. 

9. The whole length of the canal from the High Lighthouse at Port Said to 
its junction with the Bed Sea at Suez, may be stated "as nearly as possible at 
88 geographical miles ; of this distance 66 miles are actual canal, and 22 miles 
of the navigation runs through the three lakes, viz., Timsah, and’the great and 
small Bitter Lakes ; excavations had to be carried out, however, throu'j-liout 
the whole length of Lake Timsah ; of the small Bitter Lake, and a portion 
of the great lake, leaving a distance only of 8 miles in the latter, where the 
natural depth exceeded that of the canal, and where, consequently, none were 
necessary. 

10. The width of the canal at the surface, throughout the greater part of its 
length, was finally decided to extend to 32.5 English feet, havmcr a floor 72 feet 
wide in the centre, with a depth of 26 feet, sloping uji 2 to 1 till mthin 5 feet of 
the water surface, where the section is for .50 to 60 feet, either level or with 
horizontal benches, ending in slopes of 5 to 1 ; at three places, however, where 
its course runs through high_ ground, and where the laLour of removino- the 
soil would have been attended witn very great expense, and occupied a consi- 
derable time, tbe width has been reduced to 195 feet, with slopes of to 1 • 
these three spots occur in the neighbourhood of El Guisr, Serapeum, and 
Chalouf, and are respectively 8, oj, and L miles in length, making, in the 
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whole, about 18 miles of nan'ow cuttina. It will thus he seen that the canal 
waa generally to have a water way 26 leet deep for a width of 72 feet, 20 feet 
deep for 95 feet, and 15 feet for a width of 112 feet. 

11. In order to test to what extent these intentions had been carried out, it 
was necessary to make accurate sections of the canal throughout its length, 
and 52 of such sections were made accordingly, exclusive of S, which were 
subsequently taken across Port Said ; the results proved that on the whole, 
with a few exceptions to be noticed piresently, the work had been fairly com- 
pleted according to the original, or, rather, the modified design ; and though it 
is not to be doubted that the opening was pirobably in some degree premature, 
and that though much remains to he done to improve and facilitate the transit, 
especially for large ships, yet it is at the present moment undeniably a navi- 
gable canal for vessel-, of considerable draught and tonnage, and its success has 
probably far exceeded the most sanguine expectations of its warmest supporters ; 
it must not be understood that there is the exact depth and breadth uniformly 
throughout the canal which it was the intention of the engineers there should 
be ; the deepest water, for instance, as shown by our sections, is not always 
precisely in the centre, nor is there always rhe exact width which was laid 
down : occasionally it is less, in some cases even greater, hut the depth does 
not differ more than was to be expected under the circumstances, or so much 
as materially to affect its practical value, with the exception of the cases now 
to he noticed, and which are in course ot being remedied. 

12. The first of these faults, and where a dredger was at work removing it, 
occurs at section 19, 33 miles from Port Said, between Kantara and El Guisr,. 
here the greatest depth is 22 feet, but only for a width of 30 feet, and for a 
width of 80_leet a depth of 20 feet only can be commanded ; this occurs at Lake 
Ballali, where there is no eastern embankment to the canal above water. 

13. The second had place occurs at section 27, 44i miles from Port Said, 
just where the canal proper commences, at the south end of Lake Timsah ; here 
also 22 feet is the greatest depth, and that only at one spot ; 20 feet can be 
cairied for a width of 55 feet, and 18 leet for a width of 72 feet. A dredge 
wa.s also at work deepening this spot. 

14. The Serapeum rocky section fonus, or rather did forth, the next and 
greatest dilBculty. The tliin stratum of uypsum, which extends more or less 
along this section, at a depth of 17 feet below the water-line, suddenly increased 
for a length of about 80 y.irds, from a few inches to a thickness of 7 feet, and 
which, lying between two trial boring', was unfortunately not detected till 
after the water had been let in, and close on to the time fixed for the completion 
of the works. When discovered there was scarcely IT feet of water over it, but 
at the time of our examination it had been almost removed by blasting and 
dredging ; three dredges were at work, and we witnessed huge blocks of the 
stone being brought up lij- the buckets, to the no small damage of the latter, 
which were split and broken through the tearing away of the rock by the 
powerful steam machinery ; the efforts indeed which were being made to 
lemove tliis diffii'ulty were very gieat, regardless of every obstacle, and some 
sections with which the engineer was goO<l enough to supply us, confii-med by 
some eight we made ourselves, left no doubt that they had all but lieen over- 
come ; and we have every reason to conclude that, since our visit, this part of 
the canal, as far as depth is concerned, has been made equal, if not superior, to 
any other. 

15. At the distance of a mile si3uth of the Serapeum operations, or 51 J miles 
from Port Said, at section 35, there is another shallow place where 22 feet is 
the greatest depth, for a width of 50 feet ; for a width of nearly 70 feet not 
more than 20 feet can be carried, and for a wklth of SO feet there is no more 
than 18 leet ; this obstacle was to be removed by the dixiiges immediately. 

16. The last weak place to he noticed is at section 47, witiiiii 3 miles of the 
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Suez entrance of tlie canal, and here not more than 23 feet was found, and for 
a width of 50 feet no greater dej-itli than 22 feet ; this, however, was at low- 
water, and it is to he home in mind that at this end of the canal a rise and 
fall of the tide may be depended upon to the extent of from 4 to 6 feet ; a dredge 
was at work improving this part, which at present is probably the most im- 
perfect portion of the canal. 

17. Independently of the weak points which have now been described, some 
of which have been already remediri, and all of which it may fairly be expected 
will be so, within three or four months from the time of our visit — early in 
Fehmaiy — the next difBculties are the curves, five in number, in piassing most 
of which great care and attention will be necessary in piloting a long vessel. 
The first occurs immediately after entering the canal from Port Said, but it is 
so moderate that there is little difficulty in passing it: two others occur between 
Kantara and El Guisr ; the latter, just before entering Lake Timsah from the 
north, is the sharpest in the canal, and is in coui’se of being widened. The 
fourth is also rather a sharp turn, and is near the south end of the Little Bitter 
Lake ; the fifth and last is within 2 miles of Suez. Otherwise the channel is 
straight ; and with the exception of about 2 miles on the eastern side of the 
canaF at the south end of Lake Ballah, nearly the same distance on its western 
side at the southern extreme of Lake Timsah, as well as throughout the whole 
extent of the three lakes, there is a solid dry embankment, varying in height 
from about 5 to 10 feet in the flat pait to 50 or CO in the higher piortions. 

18. Throughout Lake Timsah, and from where the embankment terminates 
at the north end of the Great Bitter Lake to the Lighthouse at the north end 
of the lake, a distance of about IJ mile ; also from the Lighthouse at the south 
end of the lake, throughout the length of the Little Bitter Lake, to where the 
embanked canal again commences, the deep channel is marked by conspicuous 
iron beacons on either side ; these beacons are 250 feet apart, and the deep- 
water channel between them is the same in width as in the rest of the canal ; 
hut in practice it is found more difficult to keep in the centre while passing 
through these beacons than it is when between the embankments. 

19. The iinn pile lighthouses at the north and south ends of the Great 
Bitter Lake are 8 miles apart, and visible the one from the other. In the 
space intervening, the water is 2 or 3 feet deeper than in the canal ; and ships 
are not therefore obliged to follow any direct course through the lake, but may 
proceed or anchor as convenient. 

20. At every 5 or G miles between Port Paid and Lake Timsah — the whole 
distance being -42 miles — there is a yare or siding to allow large vessels to bring 
up in cither for the purpose of passing each other, or to moor for the night. 
These yares, which arc temporarily marked by posts driven into the hanks, are 
merely extensions of the width of the floor of the canal under water, and are la it 
sufficiently capacious, hut they will, it is stated, be enlarged. That at Kantara, 
24 miles from Port Said, is exceptionally large, and can accommodate three 
large vessels. 

21. The pilots are of course well acquainted with the positions of these 
sidings ; there is, or is to he, a telegraph station established at each of them, 
with a competent nautical official who is to regulate the movements of passing 
vessels, according to directions which will be communicated by telegram from 
Port Said, Ismafiia, or Suez. Telegraph wires are established throughout the 
length of the canal. 

22. The best stopping places for ships after nightfall, and during sand-drifts, 
or high winds, when the passage of the canal would be attended with risk of 
grounding, are the Kantara ya/-e. Lake Timsah, and the Great Bitter Lake, 
which are respectively 24 miles, 42 miles, and 56 miles from Port Said. Lake 
Timsah at present has not more than 21 and 22 feet of water ; and with a long 
ship some difficulty is experienced in entering the channel of the canal from 
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the lake ; a sufEcient portion of the lake is to he improved to render it a con- 
venient stopping place. 

23. Such, then, is the present state of the canal. The second clause of our 
instructions, respecting the works proposed to he carried out in connexion with 
it, is now to he considered. 

24. From M. Guichard, the chief authority on the spot, we learnt that when 
the Company took over the works iroui the contractors, they were quite aware 
of the weak points detected hy us in our examination, and decided on complet- 
ing the undertaking themselves, for which purpose, and also to maintain the 
canal in a navigable condition, eight powerful dredges, and a proportionate 
quantity of mud-hoppers and other plant, have heen permanently retained. 

25. It was intended to proceed immediately with the improvement of those 
points to which we have alluded as faulty, hy reducing the sharpness of the 
curve at El Guisr, tviJening it and the other three “ curves of danger” to 130 
feet at the floor of the canal, and making the channel from the entrance of 
Port Said to the inner basin 30 feet deep, as well as increasing its width. In 
effecting the improvement of the curves, it is computed that about 451,000 
cubic yards of excavation will have to be made, and a further removal of 
1,100,000, it is said, would go far towards perfectiug the canal ; hut the latter, 
being regarded by the Company as unnecessary for the actual requirements of 
navigation, is not likely to be undertaken at present. 

26. It is also intended to mark the banks of the canal by conspicuous beacons 
at every mile, instead of by the temporary kilometre marks which now exist 
only between Port Said and Lake Timsah. At every cable’s length, or tenth 
of a mile, substautial pillars or bollards, for securing ships and heaving them 
off, are to be embedded in the banks on both sides ; and the limit of 16 feet 
dejjth of water is to be marked on either side by buoys at a distance of a fifth 
of a mile from each other, or 400 yards apart, these buoys to be moored with 
a chain and sinker, and farther secured by a second chain to the pillars on 
shore. IVe were as.sured that these pi'lars and buoys were being prepared at 
Trieste, and within four or five months would be in their places ; if so, the 
advantages and convenience to passing vessels will be considerably increased, 
for the great drawback at piesent is the want of appliances for heaving a vessel 
oft’ of the ground, or of making her fast should it be necessary to stop. 

27. It is expected that the whole of the improvements above mentioned will 
be completed by the close of the present year, the more especially as we have 
been informed by M. Lesseps himself, subsequently to our visit, that there is 
not to be any delay in commencing them. 

28. Having thus described the canal proper, there remains to be noticed the 
Mediterranean entrance at Port Said, to which the greatest importance has 
been attached by ail the autboi ities who have considered the whole question ; 
and, indeed, on no point has there been entertained a more general diversity of 
opinion than on the practicability of maintaining this artificial harbour. 

29. The greatest difficulty anticipated by those who were well qualified to 
form an opinion was, that the large quantity of depiosit constantly being earned 
eastward from the Nile would rapidly pile up against any artificial harrier that 
might be constructed, and fomi a sboal across the entrance of the canal, through 
which it would not be practicable to keep a ship channel open : and on the 
correctness or otherwise of these views of course depended the success of 
the undertaking. M. Lesseps, however, boldly confronted the difficulty, and 
his decision has been justified by the event. That the operations of nature 
have in some degree — -indeed, to some considerable extent — produced the 
result anticipated, is not to be denied, as will be evident from an inspection 
of the plau of Port Said, which accompanies this report ; but it is quite 
manifest, from the rate at which the accumulation of sand is taking place, as 
shown by the periodical observations of the French engineers, and by our own 
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examination, that any practical inconvemence to navigation from this cause 
may he considered as remote ; hut if at any future time it should arise, the 
remedy is sure and simple, tiz., an extension of the hreaktvater, 

so. Port Said, though affording sufficiently good anchorage for small vessels, 
cannot he considered a harbour, either in respect oi extent or depth, for vessels 
of large tonnage and great draught of water. It is formed by two rough, 
narrow, and low breakwaters, of unfinished ajipiearance, enclosing an area of 
some 450 acres, with an average depth of only lo or 14 feet of water, except in 
the ship channel leading to the inner basins, where the depth is from 25 to 28 
feet. 

31. The western breakwater, which extends for 6940 feet at right angles to 
the shore, and is slightly curved to the eastward towaids its extremity, was 
commenced in 1860, and carried out about 1300 feet, beyond which point, and 
at a short distance from if, was deposited a heap of stones that was surrounded 
by iron piles, and, from its detached position, was called “• The Island.’’ The 
work was then left untouched till 1866, when the breakw'ater was joined to 
the island, and it was continued to its present length, and firushed in 1868. 
From the mainland to the i.sland the breakwater is formed, on its inner side, 
of a bank of rubble stones, surmounted by a promenade, over which the spray 
breaks with a very moderate north-west wind, and on the outer or »ea front of 
concrete blocks, hut beyond the i.sland to it.s teimination it is entirely con- 
structed ot large blocks of artificial stone, compjsed of one part of French 
hydraulic lime with two parts tf sand, and some of which weie transferred to 
it fiom the eastern bieakwatei. This latter, which is also constructed of large 
masses ot concrete, is of more recent construction ; it extends ab.jut 60’20 feet, 
and converges towards tlie western bicakwater. 

32. Both structure.' are deficient in width, and from the rouuh way in 
which the blocks are Jciiosited some uniouiit of silt finds its way through the 
interstices, while from their slight elevation the .sea, during fresh north-west 
wind.s, washes over them, bringing with it a certain quantity i.if sand. 

33. It is said, and probably with truth, that it is only during .strong winds 
that the silting up occurs through either cause, to any extent. 'That the 
current does not always run to the eastward, but after easterly winds in the 
contrary direction, i- evident ; and at the inner pait of the eastern break- 
water, where some of the block' were removed for the purjKise of completing 
the outer portions, theieby leaving a bleach, the eft'ect of an easterly current 
or an easterly wind is plainly to be seen in the sand accumulated. 

34. From an e.\amination of the French ] dans, and by our own measure- 
ments, the shore has extended seaward along the outside of the we'tcru 
breakwater since 1860, or, in ten years, 1220 feet ; the action of the current 
has thus reclaimed, in that jieriod, in an angular fonn, an area of about 15 
acres. An inspection ' 1' the French diagrams shows that this process of silting 
has not been uniformly ]»ogressive; iluring some periods, indeed, it has been 
stationary. The area iucluiled within a line drawn from the ea'tern end of 
the breakwater to the tangent of the beach line, about 3 miles, to the wr-st- 
ward, is 1400 acre.s, and from thi' some idea may be formed as to the remote- 
ness of the time when any practical inconvemence to the harbour will result 
through the proce.ss of silting. 

Two proposals have been made for obviating the influx of .'and through the 
western breakwater into the ship channel ; one being to cut parallel with the 
breakwater a small trench into which the sand would fall as it came through, 
the other to dredge the channel so as to keep it always at 9 metres or 281 feet 
in depth, and this it is considered Cuiild be accompUshed by the employment 
of a dredger for thirty days in every V'ear. 

35. It will thus be seen that while there need he no apprehension of diffi- 
culty in keepdng open the ship channel by either of these methods, or by the 
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Improvement of tke breakwaters — wbicb, however, appear to answer the 
purpose for which they were designed, viz. : h > aiibrd shelter to the inner 
basins and canal — there is no obstacle to the forauition of a deep-water harbour 
in the Avant port, which may be dredged to any depth ; but it is doubtful 
whether such increased depth would he an advantage, as the shoal water 
protects the inner basins from the sea. 

At present a deep channel only, which, as before observed, is to be widened 
and deepened to 29 or 30 feet, has been opened for the passage of ships ; it is 
not sufficiently buoyed for vessels entering without the aid of a pilot, but will 
be improved in this respect. 

36. South-west gales are the heaviest on this coa^t, but being oft’ shore, 
they produce no sea. X.M. W. and north-west are the prevailing winter winds ; 
but they are not often heavy, and the breakwater affords protection from them. 
The summer winds are north-east which is right into the Port, and though 
they seldom blow with great strength, yet they generally send in sufficient sea 
to prevent dredging operations. Sovember is s.tid to be the quietest month, 
and it is calculated that the dredging already alluded to will always more 
than suffice to ensure the necessary depth in the chaimel of Port Said. During 
our stay in February, a strong north-east wind set in, on one of the mornings 
on which we went out in the steam tender to examine the entrance : it is 
probable that a vessel drawing 23 feet of water, would on this occasion have 
touched the mud with her keel ; this breeze was, however, but of a few hour.s’ 
duration, and the same strength of wind would probably have prevented a 
vessel of similar draught from entering the harlKiur of Alexandria. 

From this and subsequent examinations it appears quite certain that no 
shoals have been formed, and no decrease has taken place in the depth of the 
water near the pier ends since the completion of the breakwaters. 

37. It may be well to mention here, that the slioal on which two of our 
iron-clad ships grounded, on the occasion of the opening of the canal, was 
entirely caused by the deposit of the soil dredged from Port Said ; it is shown 
on the chart, and the inaiks for clearing it sufficiently described in the nautical 
directions. 

3S. There is a small light exhibited oii each of the pier ends : Port Said 
Lighthouse itself stands at the inner entrance of the western breakwater. It 
is a grey-coloured octagonal-shaped tower, constructed of concrete, 180 feet 
high, "exhibiting an electric hgiit visible at a distance of 2o miles, and it forms 
a noble beacon by day or night. 

39. The inner basins are spacious, occupying aii .irca of 137 acres, with a 
depth of 27 feet ; they can be dredged at all times without difficulty, and are 
capable of indefinite extension either on the western or eastern sides, especially 
on the latter, where they would be even more sheltered than the present 
western basins. 

40. The port of entry at the Suez, terminus is easy of access. A breakwater 
protects the canal entrance from southerly winds, and a basin is in progress of 
construction by the Company. The Egyptian Government works at Suez are 
likewise extensive ; they consist of a dry dock, 416 feet long, with a width of 
entrance of 78 feet, and a depth over the sill of 22 feet. The Forte, one of our 
largest frigates, and the Jiuuuu, one of the large Indian transpxirts, have lately 
been docked there ; there are also two capacious basins, a naval and a com- 
mercial one : the former is nearly finished, and admits the largest ships of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company to lie alongside, with a draught of 21 feet 
6 inches : a single dredge, in a tew days, would render it available for the 
Indian transports. The Commercial Basin is in a less complete state, but will 
jrobably be finished in the course of twelve months, when nothing will be left 
to be desired in respect of basin and dock accommodation at this place. 

41. There is steam communication between Port Said and Ismailia daily, 
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and railway from the latter to Suez : leaving Port Said at 7 a.m., Suez is 
reached between 6 and 8 p.si. ; there is also a direct line of rail between 
Ismailia and Cairo, and the journey occupies about six hours ; punctuality, 
however, is not to be depended upon. At the town of Zagazig where the 
cultivated part of the desert may be said to commence, 40 miles west from 
Ismailia, and about the same distance north of Cairo, is the Alexandria J unc- 
tion of the line. 

42. The fresh-water canal between the hTile at Cairo and Ismailia was 
completed in 1862, and connected with the maritime canal by means of two 
locks at Ismailia, and a short jimction to the north end of Lake Timsah. 
About 3 miles before reaching Ismailia, an arm of this fresh-water canal 
branches off and follows nearly the line of rail and maritime canal, to Suez. 
Since the completion of this great work there has been an easy and abundant 
supply of fresh water throughout the length of the canal, which was formerly 
only scantily supplied by the constant labour of about lOOfi camels. The 
northern portion of the canal, between Ismailia and Port Said, and the town of 
Said itself, are supplied from Ismailia, the water being forced by steam machi- 
nery through a double row of pipes along the banks of the canal. The depth 
of the fresh-water canal is about 4 feet, and it has been once emptied and 
cleaned out during the eight years it has been in existence. 

43. The general questions now to he considered are those regarding the per- 
manence of the canal works; and the comparative advantages which it will 
confer on navigation. 

44. Most of the physical difficulties which it was anticipated would operate 
prejudicially on the canal, if not altogether bar it as a navigable channel, have 
certainly proved to have been fatiacioiis. The difference of level of the two 
seas, so far as it has had any effect in pioducing a current one way or the 
other, is inappreciable ; the tidal observations which we were able to make 
were necessarily somewhat impc-rfect from want of time, but they were made 
at that period of the mocai’s age when their effect would be greatest ; the 
results show that in the southern portion of the canal between Suez and Great 
Bitter Lake, the tidal influence from the Red Sea is felt, there being a regular 
flow and ebb ; the flooi.l running in lor about seven hours, and ebb running 
out for five hours ; at the Suez entrance, the rise at springs, unless affected by 
strong winds, is between 5 and 6 feet ; about half way from Suez to the 
Small Bitter Lake, a distance of 6 miles, it is under 2 feet ; at the south end 
of the Small Bitter Lake, a few inches only, while at the south end of the Great 
Lake there is scarcely any perceptible tidal influence. TTe were informed by 
the authorities at Ismailia, that since the Great Lake has been filled, the level 
of Lake Timsah, which was filled from the Mediterranean in April, 1867, has 
risen 12 centimetres, or about 4 inches ; and that its waters are continually 
running at a slow rate into the Mediterranean : certainly this statement agreed 
with what we ourselves remarked, for we always found a current runnin'^ 
northward from Lake Timsah, at the rate ot from I a mile to a mile an hour. 
Limited, however, as these tidal observations weie, they were taken with great 
care, and appear sufficient to show that, except at the Suez end, the tides\ill 
not materially affect the passage of vessels ; at that end, therefore, large vessels 
must regulate their time of passing : indeed tbe greatest difficulty vvhicli will 
be experienced will be not from the tides, but from the prevailing north-east 
wind in the canal, which will make close steerage difficult in going from north 
to south. 

45. With regard to the question of evaporation, it is imposs’ble to say that 
a hot summer will produce no appreciable effect on the water of the Great 
Lake, but it may be fairly predicted, that no serious effect will result, sufficient 
to produce a disturbing influence on tbe general conditions of the canal, and 
thereby ;vfltct its navigatiti.. 
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40. The doubts as to the practicability of keeping the Mediterranean entrance 
open have so far been dispelled by experience, and may, it is believed, be dis- 
missed altogether. As to any difSculty of approaching Port Said by steam 
ships, under ordinary circumstances there is none ; the coast is very low, but 
the masts of the shipping and the high lighthouse are conspicuous marks at a 
good ofBng, and it is only necessary to bring the latter on the bearing pointed 
out and steer for it. It is certainly not recommended to enter at night, unless 
with the aid of a pilot and under exceptionally favourable circumstances, or 
with a small vessel whose draught would permit her to anchor between the 
breakwaters, nor would it he prudent to run for the port in a gale blowing on 
shore : in this respect, indeed. Port Said may be considered under the same 
conditions as Alexandria ; there is neither more nor less danger in the one case 
than the other, and in either there is sufficient sea room. Although the canal 
itself will not be used by sailing vessels, it is probable that such vessels will 
frequent Port Said, and there is no reason why in moderate weather they 
should not enter the inner basin ; with westerly winds, however, great care 
must he observed not to be set to leeward or on to the e.ast bank, or to miss 
the port, and with contrary winds steam tugs will he necessary ; in moderate 
weather the anchorage outside is safe, hut it is strongly recommended that 
sailing vessels should not approach the port in weather which would render 
the anchorage outside unsafe. 

47. The impression which generally prevails that the navigation of the Eed 
■ Sea is difficult and dangerous, is to a great extent erroneous, as will be readily 
admitted by those practical navigators who have had most experience in its 
waters ; undoubtedly the Gulf of Suez which extends for 160 miles to its 
iunction with the Pied Sea at the Strait of Jubal is difficult navigation for a 
sailing vessel, and requires strict care and attention even with the aid of 
steam ; hut as its width is in no place less than 6 miles, and in most parts as 
much as 10, and free from any serious current disturbances, except when in 
close proximity to the shoals in the Strait of Juhdl, it will be evident that if 
correct courses are steered, and proper precautions observed, there should he 
no risk of accident. The greatest difficulty experienced by a stranger is in 
judging his distance from the shore at night, owing to the high land lying so 
far back from the actual low coast line, and the peculiar haze which frequently 
prevails. Hor is the Strait so well lighted as it should be ; but it is believed, 
that His Highness the Ticeroy is prepared under certain conditions to remedy 
this latter difficulty, and at an interview with which he honoured us at Cairo, 
His Highness was pleased to grant his ready assent and assistance to enable an 
examination to be made of certain points in the Gulf— an examination which 
Captain Grant, B.x., then in the fled Se.a, was good enough to undertake. 
The result is, that Pias Gh.arib, a prominent point on the western shore of the 
Gulf, about 100 miles from Suez, and 47 miles south of the present light on 
Zafarana point, may he considered a very eligible position for a lighthouse, 
and as there is an iron one with a complete lightning aiparatus lying at .Suez, 
it is to be hoped that steps will be taken for" the establishment of a light ori 
this point. 

48. There is no doubt, moreover, that a more modem and detailed survey 

of the Gulf of Suez is necessary now that it has become so great a highwav 
for the ships of all nations, and especially for our own. At the same t?me it 
is to be observed that the large steam ships of the Peninsular and Oriental 
and other Companies, and our still larger Government transports, have long 
frequented this route in security by day and night. ~ 

49. In regard to the Pied Sea proper— although from the circumstance of 
the winds generally blowing either directly up or down, and in consequence 
of frequent calms, its navigation must always be difficult and tedious for 
sailing vessels, it cannot be said to be dangerous. From the Island of 
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Sbadwan, at tlie southern end of JuLal Strait, to the Strait of Babel Mandeb, 
where the Red Sea enters the Gulf of Aden, is a distance of nearly 1100 miles, 
and the average width is about 80, until within the last hundred miles, W'hen 
the channel becomes encumbered by islands ; but there is in no part a passage 
of a less navigable width than 11 or 12 mUes. But few dangers exist in the 
■centre of the sea, and there is eveiy where a navigable channel of not less than 
10 miles wide, entirely free from them. Still it would add to the convenience 
of navigation and give confidence to the seaman if it were better lighted. 
There is a good light at piresent on the Da^delus Shoal, which is nearly in mid 
channel, 180 miles from the Strait of Jnbal. The Brothers Islands, which lie 
in a direct line, and almost intermediate between these points, offer an excellent 
site for a second light. A light is also much required at Mocha, 40 miles 
northward of the Island of Perim, at the entrance of Babel Mandeb Strait, on 
which there is already a good light. The light at Mocha might be a Ffloatiiig 
one, and if another lighthouse were placed on one of the small islets, just east 
of Jihbel Toogur and 50 miles northward of Mocha, the Pied Sea might be 
considered as fairly lighted. 

50. If these views are adopted, views it may be stated concurred in by 
Captain Grant, E.y., and generally approved by Captain Curling, it.N.B., of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company's Service, an oiEcer of great experience in 
the navigation of the Red Sea — four additional lights will be required, and it 
is strongly urged that no time should he lost in establishing them. 

51. Having now dealt with and disposed of the difficulties, some real and 
others visionary, that have been anticipated, one other remains, and that is, not 
whether the canal can be kept open and maintained with comparative ease and 
little annual cost, but whether the passage by large ships may not at times he 
•checked and delayed. 

52. But before discussing this, having formed the opinion that it.s mainte- 
nance Would not lie a matter of so grave a character as has been predicted, we 
will state our reasons for arriving at such a conclusion : — A careful examina- 
tion of the 8weet Water Canal, which runs for many miles parallel to and 
through the same soil as the Maritime Canal, showed that during the seven or 
eight years since its formation, though it has been once cleaned out, its section 
has been but little affected either by tlie erosion of its banks from passing 
vessels (and the traffic on it is very considerable), or by any large deposit of 
sand-drift from the desert. With reierence to the former, we found that from 
the nature of the soil, and this of course applies to that of the Maritime Canal, 
which contains lime in large quantities, the banks below and a little above 
the water become hard and encrusted, and the ordinary wave or wash from a 
passing vessel, going at moderate speed, disturbs the surface but little, if at all, 

53. Observations in the Maritime Canal showed the same results, more 
especially where the banks were steep and on a good incline, for there it was 
noticed that as the wave rose and tell, the water coming off them was not 
discoloured, nor did it bring back with it any sand or mud ; but along tlio.se 
portions of the canal where on either side wide berms or horizontal benching 
have been left a little alxive or below the surface level of the water, con.sider- 
able agitation of the soil took place, particularly when the vessel proceeded at 
a speed exceeding four knots, and the wave rolled off the banks heavily 
charged with the detritus of these berms, and much discoloured. 

54. We regard this in jxiint of construction as the least favourable feature 
of the entire work, and thousli in time, when the banks shall have assumed 
their natural sections, this disturbance may cease, yet till then, some little 
silting, necessitating continuous dredgmg operations to keep the centre of the 
canal to its normal width and depth, will be the result. Through these parts 
of the canal, as indeed throughout its entire course, except in the larger Bitter 
Lake, the speed should never lie permitted to exceed 4 or 5 knurs per hour, a 
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rate which under all ordinarj' circumstances, ruling the transit of a ship from 
sea to sea, is sufficient to ensure correct steerace. 

55. Even were it advisable, the great cost and tedious nature of the opera- 
tion of pitching the hanks with stones, which to be at all eiiective wouhl have 
to be carried below the line to which a ship in passing forces the water to 
recede, now that the canal has been filled, precludes the idea of its being even 
suggested by us. When we use the word pitching, we mean hning or covering 
the banks with stone fairly dressed and carefully jointed, cramped and set in 
cement or hydraulic lime : any other method would be useless, and indeed a 
souice of mischief, as is apparent from the destruction of the rough pitching or 
deposit of stone, which has been jilaced along some parts of the African bank 
tor the firotectiuii of the line of pipies conveying fresh water from Ismailia to 
Port Said. 

56. The very insignificant decrease in the depth of the Sweet Water Canal 
since its construction leads us to hope that the ajiprehensions of deposits, in 
large quantities, of fine sand from the Desert have been much exaggerated ; and 
we were assured, by those who professed to have examined the subject, that the 
drift sand usually [lassed over and not into the canal. Indeed, at the special 
points where the ll.iritime Canal can be affected to any great extent from this 
cause, and which are limited to the Seuils d’ El Guisr, de Serape'um, and 
Chalottf-el-Tenaba, its passage is thiough comparatively deep cutting with 
spoil banks above the Desert level, which have a tendency to check the drift, 
and by creating currents, po.ssibly of lower temperature and of but slight force, 
at right angles to the direction of the prevailing drilt, prevent the sand from 
fallmg. 

Further, the direction of the prevailing wind is up and down the canal, and 
this, even when blowing strong, causes little drift; but a south-west wind, 
vh.ch on one occasion blew stiffly lor a few hours, caused an accumulation of 
sand on the ship’s deck of -jJjth of an inch in thickness. 

67, We proceeel, then, to the consideration of the question of how far the 
Maritime Canal is likel}’ to answer its object, what difficulties may be antici- 
pated in its navigation, and to what extent it may be expected to be useiul for 
the purposes of Her Majesty’s naval service, including the transport service to 
and I'rom the East. 

58. For all steam ships, or vessels towed, ranging between 250 and 300 feet 
in length, with 35 leet beam, and a draught of 20 leet, it will, with the im- 
provements and appliances earlier described, be a convenient highway. It 
may, therefore, be assumed that, with the exception of the iron-clad ship at 
present stationed in the E.ist, or any unusually heavy vessel, it will be a 
channel available for the passage to and I'ro ot our India and China squadrons. 

59. The maximum speed sliould never, except in the large Bitter Lake, 
exceed 5 miles an Iiour : this rule should not at any time be departed from, not 
only to prevent injury to tiie canal by the distuibance of the sod of the banks 
wldcli greater velocity would occasion, but also to avoid accident to the vessel 
trom striking the ground heavdy, as she might do if she touched when going 
la.st, which in the case of a projieller might occasion serious damage to the 
screw. 

60. All vessels sliould be steered from the bridge, the pilot being alongside 
the helmsman, and those of tiie smaller class should, when approaching or 
passing each other, reduce their speed or stop, the width of the canal enabling 
them, by careful steering, to keep in deep water. 

61. For the transit of vessels larger than those described, the canal is not so 
well adapted, and special arrangements, such as are observed on a single line 
of railway should be made and enforced. 

The extreme lengtii of such vessels would prevent their passing each other, 
except at a station ; for any uui'avourahle circumstance — such as even a 
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moderate wind astern, whieli would cause a ship to yaw as much as a quarter 
of a point off her course— would pruhahly place her on shore before she had 
time to recover her steerage ; and, as there is no rise or lall of tide to float her 
off again, would necessitate lightening her very considerably, a process, it is 
needless to say, attended in a merchant ship with inconvenience, and likely to 
involve the hlocking up of the canal, causing delay, perhaps of several days, 
to herself and other vessels. 

The question oi the present Indian transports passing through the canal with 
troops demands serious consideiation ; and there are so many points involved, 
that it is dilBcult to offer any decided recommendation. 

62. That these vessels, which were built lor an entirely different service, and 
are about 400 feet long, with a draught of 22 feet of water, and beam of nearly 
50 feet, can pass through the canal is undeniable; but no ]iractical seaman 
need he told, that in steering them through what may be called a continuous 
dock 90 miles in length, less than 100 feet wide, and with nothing showing 
above water to mark the centre ot it, Ircquent grounding and consequent delay 
may he anticipated, though every [lOSsihle care and precaution he taken. The 
extreme dimensions of these vessels, combined with the great height of their 
hulls, upon which the effect td' even a moderate breeze m any other direction 
than right ahead must he very prejudicial to e.\act steerage, i\ ould increase the 
difficulty of the passaste. If is to he considered, also, that the midship section 
of one of these vessels hears about an average proportion of 1 to 4 to a section 
of the deep water part of the canal; the would consequently displace about a 
quarter of the water in it, and, if moving above very slow speed, considerahly 
reduce the depth oi water underneath her. 

63. As regards the advantages wliich the canal will offer to the national and 
commercial interests of the United Kingdom over the present route to the 
East by the Cape of Good Hojie, two questions arise — the first, to wh.at 
poitions of the globe and to what cl.iss of vessels will it offer advantages ; the 
second, what will he those advautates in point of time and money. The ansit er 
is, that India, China, and the Eastern Archipelago are the portions of the gluho 
which will be specially affected; and to a certain extent Austialia and New 
Zealand aUo ; and that the class of vessels which will be exclusively beiiefite'd 
must he those with steam power, lor the special reason th.it a part of the 
ilediterranean and the whole ot the Ked Sea, owing to the character of 
the winds, must he considered as essentially steam navigation. The class 
of steam vessels which have to be separately considered are — 

1. Ships of war employed on the India and China Stations. 

2. The Mercantile Marine. 

3. The Trooii Service between England and India, either as carried on 

by the present Indian tiansjxirts, or by any vessels which may m 
future be desimied, 

4 . The great lines of steamers carrying mails, passengers, and merchan- 

dize, such as the I’eniiisular and Uiiental Comjcuiy’s vessels. 

64. In consiilering these questions it is necessary to select some point as a 
standard of compari'on in jiomt of distance coiunion both to India and China; 
that is, a point which vcs.sels tound to either country must pa.-.s either near to, 
or in its meridian ; and for the puiqjose we select I'oint do Galle. 

Gecigraph. Miles. 


The distance from the English Channel (Start Point) to 

Galle by the canal is 6,515 

By the usual sailing route round Cape of Good Hope 

it is 11,650 

The difference in favour of the canal route is therefore 5,135 


and this advantage may be considered as an equivalent, in point of time, to 
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36 days. A ship of war hounil to India or China, by the present route, 
c;enerally calls at the Cape de Terde Islands and the Cape of Good Hope, and 
in the case of China at Singapore, to replenish her fuel, Ac. ; by the canal, she 
would call, perhajjs at Gibraltar, certainly at Malta, at Suez, and Aden, and if 
going to China, at Singapore, tor the same purpose ; and it may he safely 
assumed that she would use one-third more coals before reaching either station 
by the canal route, irresptective of the dues for passing through, which will be 
considered presently. 

65. The mercantile marine may be considered under nearly the same condi- 
tions as shijis of war, so far as the saving of time is concerned ; but their 
condition being changed from sailing to steam vessels, the whole amount of 
fuel expendfil must be taken into account, as well as the loss of carrying power 
couseepuent ( m that change ; the shortening of the voyage to China, however, 
by about 36 days, combined with the advantage of submarine telegrapihy, will 
certainly far more than compiensate for these drawbacks, and it is not to be 
doubted but that the canal route will prove highly advantageous to a class of 
vessels constructed especially lor its navigation. 

66. Under the present system of transport, 48 hours are occupied from the 
time of arrival at Alexandria to that of embarkation in the Bed Sea, in caiTy ing 
the troops by rail across the Isthmus of Suez, and it appiears to us a reasonable 
calculation that by the canal route an average delay of 3 days might he ex- 
pected, from the date of arrival of one of these ships on the Mediterranean side 
to that of her departure from Suez. Thus, then, it seems that, as regards time, 
the passage through the canal would not efiect any savins, but if the adoption 
of that route, with a different construction ot vessel, would lead to the reduction 
of one ship out of the five now empiloyeil, and abolish collateral expenses as 
well as the inconvenience of two transhipments of troojes and baugaue, it will 
certainly he vorthy of coiisiJer.ttion, and, leaving the political hearing out of 
the question, becomes a matter ot expiense only, which can ca.fih- be calculated. 

67. The great lines of mail ainl psisseiiaer steamers, such as tlie Peninsular 
and Oriental, come nearly under the same coiielitiuiis as the trooji shipis, excepit 
m the carrying of merchandise-. They woulel pirobably lauei their mails and 
piassengcrs at Bombay a day or tt\o later by the canal route, than under 
existing ariangemeuts, but they would save transhipment of cargo, and might 
p>ossibly be able to reeluce the nnml'.er of their vessels ; moreover, although the 
vessels of the Peninsular and Orieiit.al Compiany are not i rtcisely the class of 
vessel best adapted to navigate the canal, yet in this respect they enjoy a gieat 
advantage over the piresent Indian troop ships. The soliitii-n of the question 
as regards these compianks is, that it will pirobably be found advantageous, at 
piiesont, to adopt both the overland and the canal routes. 

68. Any estimate of the comp arative cost of the canal route and the overland 
trausit, or the long sca-p-assage, must of course be based on the pmseiit t.uitf 
of charges adupited ; in this resp ect no decisive information could be obtained 
on the spiot, as to wbat they will ultimately be fixed at ; pirobably because the 
Compiant-’s officers were unable to allord it. A doubt existed as to whether 
the dues would be charged on builders' measurement or register tonnage, wiiich 
lias since been decided iu tavour of the latter: it was uncertain also uhetLer 
troops pjassiug in siiip-s of war would be consiekred as passengers. At the 
jiresent time, however, there are three separate charges levied, viz. — 

10 francs pier ton, on register tonnage, or exclusive of sp-ace occupied by 
engines and coals. 

10 francs a head for piassengers. 

20 francs pier decimetre (4 inches) for vessels over 20-feet draught as a 
piilotage tonnage. 

Therefore, the charges for one of the piresent Indian transports, taking the 
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register tonnage at 3002 tons, and drawing 20 feet, which she would probably 


do in passing through the canal, would be — 

Registered tonnage £1250 

For 1200 troops, considered as passengers .. 480 

Pilotage 50 


Total £1780 

as against the present charge for overland transit, which is believed to be 
between 1600Z. and ITOOZ. 

For a vessel of the Vdlage class, the register tonnage of which is 852 tons. 


the charges would be — 

Register tonnage £355 

Pilotage on 20 feet draught 50 

Total £405 


69. Therefore, for a ship of war of the latter description and tonnage, 
adding 600?. for the extra coal which would probably be consumed, there 
would be 895?. to be placed against a saving of 36 days on the voyage to India 
or China, leaving out of consideration the wear and tear of a voyage round the 
Cape of Good Hope ; taking these figures as a basis, it would probably be con- 
sidered desirable to send all small or moderate sized vessels through the canal. 

TO. Keeping, then, in view what has already been said with regard to the 
physical character of the canal, and what has now been assumed as to its 
economy, the preponderance of opinion is against the use of the canal as a 
highway for our present type of transports; but it appears certain that by 
a ditferent construction of ves.sel, and without any increase in the number, 
that object could be accomplished with ease ami convenience. 

71. This is an opinion which, of course, may prove fallacious. For the 
reasons a.ssigned, however, it does not seem advisable that any change in 
the present system of moving troops between this country and India should 
be decided on before the commencement of the season of 1871 ; by that time 
there will be positive experience on which to base a decision, especially if the 
passage through of the Jtiinna should be determined upon; and if our antici- 
pations prove correct in regard to the works still to be carried out, the canal 
will be in a far more perfect condition then than it is at present. 

72. We have thus, in accordance with our instructions, considered in detail 
the present condition of the Suez Canal, and the works to be carried out in 
connection with it, as well as the probability of its being available for the 
purposes of Her Majesty's Kaval and Transixirt Services, and have arrived at 
the conclusion — ■ 

1. That for a certain class of vessels, this great work, which must 

always be a monument of persevering entruy and engineering 
skill, as it now stands, is a convenient mode of passage from the 
Mtditerrane.an to the Red Sea. 

2. That it will be .so to a greater extent when the works contemplated, 

viz., the deepjcniug of certain shallow parts, the enlargement of 
the gares, and the widening and improvement of the curves, are 
carried out. 

3. That it is available for the transit of ships employed in the Eastern 

seas, with the exceiition of the large iron-dads, and other ex- 
ceptionally heavy' vessels. 

4. That for the present type of Indian transports it is not a desirable 

route. 

5. Further, we think that the cost of maintenance will not exceed the 

amount estimated for it when the work was first projected. 
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73. We would now briefly advert to the prospects of the canal as the 
grand highway lor the naval and mercantile marine of Europe to the East. 
The real drawback to the canal is its narrowness ; and we were informed that, 
except at the parts mentioned previuush-, it is not the intention of the Com- 
pany to give it the additional width, the want of which alone prevents its 
being pronounced a complete success as a permanent navigable route for the 
largest ships from sea to sea. 

Had its width at door been doubled, with a proportional increase to its 
surface, it might now have been fairly regarded in that light, and its main- 
tenance would have been comi arativtly ea^y, jmt as a gieat citt" thorouahfare 
is pienodioally lenewed by having one -half ot its width blocked tip ; whereas, 
by closing one-half of the can.al as it now stands, the other would be rendered 
piractically imp-assable to large shipis, and some expedient must, therefore, be 
resorted to, such as carrying on the repaiis by night, or leaving the piassage 
opjeu to ships for certain pienods only duiing the day. 

74. That to increase the width of the canal would be a perfectly feasible 
undertaking, the cost of which could be calculated with great accuracy, need 
scarcely he asserted : it is, however, we understand, very improbable that it 
will be undertaken by the piresent Company, ami that it may eventually 
become a national or combined international engagement is a question which, 
depending as it must do on political and other considerations, it would be out 
of place to discuss here. 

75. We cannot conclude this report without expressing the obligation we 
feel under to ilr. Guichard, the chief authority in the absence of MT Lesseps, 
and to every one of the officials of the Compiany with whom we came into 
contact, for the frank and unreserved way' in which they placed all the 
information in their possession at our disposal. 

We have great pleasure, also, in acknowledging the zealous and effective 
aid we received from Captain Xares, ilr. Tizard, the navigating lieutenant, 
and the other officers of her Jlajesty's surveying- vessel Weay/O/f, which vessel 
was placed at our disp'osal by their Lordships during the time we were 
employed on this service. 

Geo. Hexkt Piichaeds, 
Axd. Clarke. 
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PROCEEDIXGS 


OF 

THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

[IsstTED August 15th, 1870.] 


SESSIOX 1869-70. 

Thirteenth Meetinj (Anxiteesary), May 23rd, IS 70. 

Sm EOBERICK I. MURCHISON, Bart., k.c.b., President, in 

the Chair. 

The meeting being honoured bj the attendance of His Majestr the 
King of the Belgians, the President received him as one of the 
Honorary Member-s of the Society, and addressed the meeting as 
*» follows : — 

“ Before the Secretary reads the minutes of the last Anniversary Meeting, I 
take the earliest opportunity of congratulating tlie Society on the ausiticious 
fact, that on this day the good and enhghted King of the Bedgians, an Honorary 
Associate of our body, has graciously come among us to take his seat and be 
admitted in person. We have the greater reason to rejoice in this gracious act 
when we know that, under His Majesty’s auspices, a Geographical Society is 
forming in Belgium on the moilel of our own.’’ 

The President then admitted His Majesty according to the usual 
forms as a Member of the Society. His Jlajesty having remained^ 
till 2 o’clock, and having heard a portion of the Annual Address, 
expressed, before his departure, his gratification iu belonging to so 
distingui.shed and useful a body. 

The Byelaws relating to the Anniversary Meetings, and the 
Minutes of the last Annual Meeting, having been read, the President 
nominated, as Scrutineers of the Ballot about to take place, the 
Rev. J. Kennedy, ji.a., and E. 0. Tudor, Esq. 

The Report of the Council for the year was read by the Secretary, 
C. R. Markham. E>q. 

The following gentlemen were elected Fellows of the Society: — 
Edward Ct. Barr : Sir Edward Cunynghame, Bart. ; Rev. R. J. Gould 
Colonel E. Y. IV. Henderson ; Lord Kenlis ; Charles Lanyon ; 
R. Prance ; F. W. Eaikes ; George lYilks. 

Before proceeding to deliver the Gold Medals of the year, the 
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Peestdext read to the Meeting the folloTving official letter, which he 
had received from Lord Clarendon, Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, in reply to his petition urging upon the Government to 
grant aid to Dr. Livingstone. He was sure they would all unite 
with him in returning the grateful thanks of the Society to Lord 
Clarendon and Her Majesty’s Government for the communication, 

Foeeigv Office, May 19, 1870. 

“SiE, — I have lost no time in submitting to my colleagues your observa- 
tions upon the pjosition in which Dr. Livingstone is placed in consequence of 
his want of money, and Her Majesty's Government have not failed to consider 
all you have tu-ged in favour of a further grant to the distinguished Traveller, 
viz., that he has struggled without aid or communication with England for the 
last tliree years ; that, by the last accounts, he had reached a point from which 
he can neither advance nor retreat without supplies ; and that the money 
granted to him at his Jep-arture hemg exhausted, further funds are earnestly 
required to provide a Jresh ecpuip.ment, amt the means of conveying it into the 
interior. 

“ I have now great pleasure in informing you that Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment are prepared to authorise a crant of 10007. on account of Dr. Living- 
stone's exjiedition, m the earnest hop e that the sum may be the means of 
promoting his return in safety to this countiy. 

“ I am. Sir, your most obedient humble Servant, 

“ C'L-iEEXDOX." 

Sir i?. I. Jli'.rciiiscii, B".rf. 


The Peksidext then delivered the Medals for the enconragoment 
of Geographical Science and Discovery. The Founder’s Medal to 
G. I. W. Hayward, fur hi.s journey across the Thian Shan to Yarkand 
and Kashgar, and for his Map of the route; the Patron’s Medal 
to Lieutenant Francis Gamier, of the French Kavy, fur the part he 
took in Captain De Lagree’s jouiney of exploration from Cambodia 
to the Y'ang-tsze-Kiang, and for the skill and success with which he 
brouglit the expedition home after the death of his leader. Major- 
General Sir H. C. Piawdinson received the medal on hehalf of 
Mr. Hayward; the Patron’s Medal was received by Lieutenant 
Gamier in person. 

The President next proceeded to deliver the Public School- 
iledals to the successful competitors in the Geog-raphical Examina- 
tions for the year conducted by the Society, first calling upirai 
Mr. Franci.- Gabon to explain to the meeting the results of the 
examinations fur the pre.sent year. 

Mr. Gai.tox said he had to announce that the Gold and Bronze 
Medals granted by the Council to the succe.-sful competitors in 
an examination confined to the chief Public Schools of the Lnited 
Kingdom had this year been awarded as follows 


-(Lxamii^r, Alfred b. tVallace, Esq., fe.g.s.);- 
y^ Eut.ei, Lnerpuul Co.lege : Bron:.r Mtdal, Alartin 


Ehy-ical Geogeapht- 

hohl fworae Grej - ’ v‘ jitaat, Mumv 

Stewart, I.ossall fccuool. Ilonourab'j fViUiam Hind, Cheltenham 
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Colleae, and George Hughes, Liverpool Institute, equal ; Frederick Joseph 
Beckley, King’s School, Sherborne; Frederick William Hunt, University 
College School; Eobert Frederick Whittingham Shawe, Cheltenham College : 
Ernest Chester Thomas, ilanchester Grammav School. Political Geo- 
GEAPHT — (Examiner, The Very Eev. the Dean of Chester) ; — Gold Medo.l, 
George William Gent, Eossall SchooL Bronze Medcd, James Hemy Collins, 
Liverpool College. Sonourahly Jladioned — Edward Crabb, Manchester 
Grammar School : William Grundy, Eossall School ; George Hoghen, Uni- 
versity School, Xottingbam : J. D. Mmxay, Clifton College : Harold Bailey 
Dixon, Westminster School. 

Mr. Galton said he had further to add that the schools invited to 
compete for the present year were 43 in number, and that of these 
19 accepted the invitation ; the total number of boys competing 
being in Physical Geography 38, and in Political Geography 20. 
The examinations for next year (1871) would be held on the last 
Monday in March, the special subject being British Isorth America, 
exclusive of the Arctic Eegions. 

The Medallists all received their medals from the hands of the 
President in person. 

The annual Geogi'aphical Prize of ol., gi-anted to the Society of 
Arts, to be awarded by them in their examinations, was afterwards 
presented to Mr. Critchett, of the Society of Arts, on behalf of the 
successful candidate, Mr. Thomas E. Clarke. 

The medals and prizes having been jireseuted, the President pro- 
ceeded to read his Annual Address on the progress of geography : 
on the conclusion of which Admiral Sir George Back proposed, and 
Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart., seconded, a vote of thanks to Sir 
Eoderick Murchison, for the learned and elaborate resume of the 
geographical advances of the year which he had given. 

Mr. Thomas Li:e pointed out a passage in the Society's Bye Laws, 
Chap. clause 3, to the eifect that “No new regulation, tior altera- 
tion or repeal of any exi.sting regulation, shall be made at such 
[anniversary] meeting, unless unanimously propn.sed by the Council," 
which appeared to him to be in contradiction to the terms of the 
Charter, which provide that all Byelaws should he made or altered 
hy the Fellows at general meetings. On the arrangement entered 
into by Admiral Sir George Back to bring the i^ubject before the 
Council, Mr. Lee did not propose any further action at the present 
meeting. 

At the hour provided by the regulations, the Scrutineers announced 
the re.sult of the Ballot, and the following were then declared 
elected as officers of the Society for the ensuing year, the names in 
italics being those of the new Councillors ; — President: Sir Eoderick 
Impey ilurchison, Bart., k.c.b., f.e.s., Ac. Vice-Presidents : Sir S. 

r 2 
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Barth Frere, k.c.b., g.c.s.i. ; Francis Galton, Esq., M.A., f.e.s. ; Major- 
General Sir Henry C. Eawlinson, k.c.b. ; Major-General Sir A. Scott 
■\Vaugii, F.E.S. Trustees : Lord Houghton, f.e.s. ; Sir Walter C. 
Trevelyan, Bart. Secretaries : Clements E. Markham, Esq., f.s.a. ; 
E. H. Major, Esq., f.s.a. Foreign Secretary : Cyril C. Graham, Esq. 
Councillors : Admiral Sir George Bad;, n.c.i.., r.R.s. ; Hon. George C, 
Brodrict ; George Carngibell, Bsq. ; Eear- Admiral E. Collinson, c.b. ; 
James Eergusson, Esq., d.c.l., f.e.s.; A. G. Findlay, Esq. : Lieut.- 
Colonel J. A. Grant, c.s.i.; 31. E. Grant-Duff, Esq., m.p. ; Vice- 
Admiral Sir W. H. Sail, k.c.b., f.e.s.; Professor T. S. Huxley, f.e.s., 
&c. ; Eear- Admiral E. A. Inglefield, f.e.s. ; Captain Sir F. Leopold 
iIcClintock, E.K., F.E.S.; Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart., d.c.l.; John 
Bae, Esq., m.d. ; Admiral George H. Eichards, e.x., f.e.s. ; 3Iajor-Gen. 
C. P. Eigby, C.B. ; Arthur J. E. Eussell, Esq., u.p. ; S. W. Silver, Esq. ; 
Viscount Stratford d.e Bedcliffe, k.g. ; His Grace the Duke of Wel- 
lington ; Charles White, Esq., j.p. Treasurer : Eeginald T. Cocks. 
Esq. 

The Meeting then adjourned. 



PEESEXTATIOX 


OP THE 

ROYAL AWARDS. 

(At the Anniversary Aleeting, 3Iay ‘lord, 1870.) 


EOYAL AIEDALS. 

The Founder’s Aledal was awarded to Air. George J. AV. Hayward, 
the Society’s Envoy to Central Asia, for the Alap of his J oumey across 
the Kuen Lun into Eastern Turkistan, and for the perseverance 
with which he is endeavouring to carry out his object of reaching 
the Pamir Steppe. The Patron’s, or A'ictoria Aledal, to Lieutenant 
Francis Gamier, of the French Asavy, second in command of the 
French Exploring Expedition from Cambodia to the Yang-tsze- 
Kiang, for the part he took in the extensive Surveys executed by 
the Commission, for his Journey to Tali-fn, and for the ability with 
which, after the death of his chief. Captain de Lagree, he brought 
the Expedition in safety to Hankow. 

In presenting the Aledal to Alajor-General Sir H. C. Eawlinson, 
on behalf of Air. Hayward, the Presidext spoke as follows : — 

“ The Founder's Aledal for the year 1870, has been awarded to 
AJr. G. J. AT. Hayward, late of H.AI. 72nd Eegiment, for the 
valuable services he has already rendered to Science in improving 
our acquaintance with the Geography of Central Asia ; and also in 
acknowledgment of his zeal and energy in entering at the present 
time on another perilous expedition for the same purpose. Air. 
Hayward having proposed, in 1868, to proceed as a private traveller on 
an exploring journey into Central Asia, if the Eoyal Geographical 
Society would jrrovide him with instruments and contribute to the 
expenses of the expedition, such assistance was readily afforded ; 
and the Society has every reason to be satisfied with the results of 
the Journey, which was thus undertaken under their auspices and 
with their encouragement. The countries to which Air. Hayward’s 
attention was particularly directed were the plains of Eastern 
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Turkistan on the one side, and the contiguous Pamir Plateau on 
the other; the hydrography of the Upper Oxus, of ■which our 
feacwledge is very imperfect, being considered an object of especial 
interest. It "was recommended to endeavour to penetrate from the 
Cabul Eiver by the Talley of Chitral to the head streams of the 
Oxus, and from thence to pass over the Pamir Steppes to the cities 
of Yarkand and Kashgar ; but if this route, vs-hich has never yet, it 
is believed, been followed by a European traveller, proved imprac- 
ticable, he ■was authorised to pursue the easier line by Cashmir 
and little Tibet. Pinding, accordingly, on his arrival at Peshawar, 
that the tribes to the north-west were in arms, and that the 
mountain-passes were entirely closed, he proceeded direct to Leh, 
the capital of Ladak, and from thence took the high road to Yarkand. 
Here his geographical researches and discoveries commenced. He 
tracked the upper courses both of the Karakash (or Siioten) and 
Yarkand rivers, and rectified important eirors in the official maps; 
and he pointed out the immense importance of securing the 
Tangi Davan Pass, beyond the Y'arkand Eiver, against the inroads 
of the Kiinjiit robbers, as the only road across the Kuen Lun 
which was practicable to laden horses or mules. Subsequently Hr. 
Hayward pursued his journey to the cities of Yarkand and Kashgar, 
taking observations for latitude at almost every stage, and, by 
careful measurements of distance and a continuous series of angles, 
determining ■with very considerable accuracy the longitudes also of 
all the principal stations. The map of Eastern Turkiatan, which 
Mr. Hayward forwarded to the Geographical Society on his return 
to India, is a most creditable and valuable document. It has 
already received high commendations both from the Government 
and the Sui-vey authorities in India, and as it will be published in 
the Society’s ‘ Journal,’ together with the elaborate Memoir with 
which it was accompanied, it will soon be available for general 
reference. 

“ The Council of the Eoyal Geographical Society, as a scientific 
body, can take cognizance officially only of geographical services ; 
and it is expressly on this ground that they have awarded the 
Founder’s Medal for the present year to Mr. Hayward ; but they 
cannot lose .'-ight of the fact that the travels of Messrs. Hayward 
and Shaw have been at least as valuable in a public as in a scientific 
point of view. They have removed causes of distrust and alarm 
which gave rise to disquietude in India ; they have opened out a 
new field to British trade and enterprise ; they have laid the founda- 
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tion of what maT prove in the sequel to be a valuable political 
alliance. 

“ ITith regard to Mr. Hayward's present position, nothing positive- 
can be announced. All that is known is this, that being stimulated 
rather than disheartened by bis failure to reach the Pamir Plateau 
from Turkistan (the Kashgar authorities having placed an absolute 
interdict on his proposal to return to India by Eadakhshan and 
Chitral) he had no sooner recruited his strength by a few months’ rest 
on the Indian frontier, than he resolved to make another attempt to 
carry out his original design. Assisted, accordingly, by a further 
supply of funds from the Geographical Society, and having obtained 
the good wishes and support of his Highness the Maharajah of 
Cashmir, he started towards the close of the year for the valley 
of Gilgit, which is now held by his Highness’s troops. He intended 
to winter in Gilgit or some of the adjoining valleys, and to endeavour 
in the early spring, or as soon as the passes were open, to push his 
way across the mountains to Eadakhshan and the Upper Osus. 
From thence the road would be open to Pamir, and be hoped, after 
thoroughly examining the hydrography of the Upper Oxus, to cross 
into the Eussian territoiy of Samarkand, where, at the instance 
of the President of this Society, instructions have been sent from 
St. Petersburg to receive him with kindness and hospitality, and 
facilitate his return to England. In the course of the next few 
weeks, it is probable that something definite will be learnt as to 
his present and prospective movements.” 

Sir Hexey C. Eawlixsox, having received the Medal, spoke as 
follows : — 

“ I feel an especial pride and satisfaction in receiving on behalf of 
Mr. Hayward this day, at your hands, the Patron's Gold Medal 
of the Pioj-al Geographical Society. I feel a pride because it was 
my good fortune to introduce Mr. Hayward in the first instance to 
the notice of the Society, and I feel a satisfaction because I know 
that Mr. Hayward has fairly earned the distinction which has been 
conferred upon him, and because I also foresee that his successful 
example will stimulate many other travellers to similar exertions in 
the cause of science. Perhaps it may not be out of place if, in a very 
few words, I briefly state bow Mr. Hayward has come to gain the 
Medal of the Society, and in how far I was instrumental in sending 
this promising explorer on his travels. For the last thirty years I 
have taken a great interest in the geography of Central Asia, and 
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have striven to encourage and promote discovery in those regions. 
Personally I was unacquainted with Mr. Hayward until a very few 
years ago, when, on his return from India, he waited on me one 
day at the India Office, and stated that having retiied from the 
army, and being desirous of active employment, he proposed to 
undertake any exploratory expedition that I could suggest. He 
added that he had some experience in such travels, that he was a 
fair surveyor and draughtsman, and that he was readj-, in fact, to 
proceed on any expedition that I could recommend. I at once sug- 
gested to him that the cities of Eastern Turkistan and the Pamir 
Steppes were regions of great interest with which we were com- 
paratively unacquainted. They were of interest, I told him, not 
only geographically but commercially and politically. He readily 
fell in with the suggestion, and offered to proceed by the next 
mail to India, provided, as he was not in affluent circumstances, the 
Geographical Society would contribute something to the expenses of 
the expedition. That contribution was at once accorded, thanks 
to the liberality of the Council, and he left by the next mail for 
India. You have already explained, Sir, how on his arrival in 
the Punjaub, he found the passes into Tartary by the Chitral 
and Bajore valleys to the west, which a European had never 
threaded, to be impassable, owing to disturbances among the moun- 
tain tribes, and was thus compelled to abandon his first project ; 
but nothing daunted by this failure, he soon struck out another 
line further east, and in due course, in company with Mr. Shaw, 
he reached the cities of Yarkand and Kashgar, which had never 
before been visited by an Englishman. I will notice one great 
disadvantage under which he laboured, a disadvantage which I 
think it is infinitely to his credit that he was able to overcome. 
He travelled as a mere private gentlemarr ; he was not ofEcially 
recognized by the Government ; he had no profession, no occupa- 
tion. Yow, a private traveller, although that character is perfectly 
understood in Eur ope and in Western Asia, is quite unintelligible 
to the suspicious inhabitants of Central Asia. They regard every one 
who is not an avowed servant of the Government, or a merchant, 
or a doctor, as necessarily a spy ; thej' cannot appreciate the desire 
we have to obtain new geographical information, and, therefore, I 
think it does greatly redound to Mr. Hayward’s credit, and testifies 
to his tact, temper, and diplomatic skill, that he was able to disarm 
suspicion, and not only to reach the cities of Kashgar and Y’arkand, 
but to return in safety, and bring back such ample and coirect 
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materials with regard to the physical features of all the country 
between the British dependencies on the one side and the Eussian 
dependencies on the other. I can add nothing, Sir, to what you 
have already stated as to Mr. Hayward’s present position and 
prospects ; but of one thing I am assured, and that is that the same 
indomitable will, the same fertility of expedient, the same dis- 
regard of dangers and hardships, the same iron constitution and 
great bodily activity, which carried him successfully through the 
snowy passes of the Karakorum and Kuen Lun, will stand him 
in good stead in his present still more hazardous undertaking ; and 
that if any Englishman can reach the Pamir Steppe, and settle 
the geography of that mysteriotis region, the site of the famous 
Mount Meru of the Hindoos, and the primeval paradise of the Aryan 
nations, Mr. Hayward is the man. Sir, with such a hope, I gladly 
accept this medal on Mr. Hayward’s behalf ; I accept it as the 
reward of daring and enterprise, combined with skill, accomplish- 
ments, and intelligence, and knowing as I do Mr. Hayward’s ardent 
and impressible nature, I feel assured that he will receive the 
medal as an ample return for his labours in the past, and as a 
happy augury of his success in the future.” 

The President then addressed Lieutenant Francis Gamier, of the 
French Kavy, the recipient of the Victoria Medal : — 

“ The Patron’s or Victoria Gold Medal of the Eoyal GeogTaphical 
Society is presented to you, Sir, as the accomplished and intrepid 
traveller who accompanied, as second in command, the late Captain 
de Lagree on the great expedition of exploration from the French 
territory in Cochin China, along the Mekong Eiver, and through the 
heart of China, to the Yang-tsze-Kiang. In the course of this ex- 
pedition, from Cratieh in Cambodia to Shanghai, 5392 miles were 
travelled over, and of these, 3625 miles, chiefly of country almost 
unknown to us, were surveyed with care, and the positions fixed 
by astronomical observations. 

“ In carrjung out this imp)ortant and truly scientific mission, your 
commander succumbed to the fiitigues and privations of the harass- 
ing march between the head-waters of the Mekong and Tong-chuan, 
in the centre of Yunan. Through his illness the progress of the 
undertaking was for a time arrested, for one of the chief objects — a 
visit to Tali-fu, the head-quarters of the fonnidable Mahomedan 
insurrection against the Chinese authorities — seemed little likely to 
be realised. But you. Sir, nobly volunteered to undertake this 
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hazai'dous journey, and your commander having consented, you 
made a rapid march to the rebel stronghold, satisfactorily fixed 
its geographical position, and escaping a threatened attack by the 
jealous inhabitants of the place, returned in safety to the capital of 
Yunan, -where, alas ! you found your chief had died in your absence. 
Disinterring his remains for conveyance to your native country, 
you crossed to the nearest port on the Yang-tsze, and embarking in 
a native boat, you brought the remainder of your party in safety to 
the mouth of the river. 

“ In my Address of last year, I spoke, dl. Gamier, of the most 
remarkable explorations of yourself and your associates, as having 
developed not only the true physical geography of vast tracts 
hitherto nndescribed, hut also in having contributed much fresh 
knowledge respecting the philology, antiquities, zoology, botany, 
and geology of these regions. I then aDo said, that you and your 
associates had traversed a greater amoimt of new country than, 
according to my belief, had been accomplished for many years 
by any travellers in Asia, and 1 confidently anticipated that our 
Council would at this Anniversary awaid you our highest honour. 
In short, as France has the fullest right to be proud of these doings 
of her gallant naval officers, so on my part I can a.ssure you, 
M. Gamier, that every English traveller and geographer rejoices 
in seeing you honoured -with the medal which bears the likeness 
of our beloved Queen Yietoria. It gratifies me to learn that tbe 
great work descriptive of your remarkable explorations is about to- 
be published, under the auspices of the Imperial Govei-nment ; and 
I shall be delighted to learn that your enlightened Emperor 
should reward you by promotion to a higher rank in the French 
Ka-vy.” 

M. Gaeviek replied as follows ; — 

“Messieurs, — Je regrette -vivement de ne pas connaitre assez la 
langue anglaise pour adresser dans cette langue mes remerciements 
a la Soeiete de Geographie d’Angleterre. Je ne fais sans doute quo 
recneillir ITieritage scientific^ne du noble officier dont j’etais le 
second, et qui, apres avoir mene a bonne fin un long et perilleux 
voyage, a malheiireusement succomhe au port. Permettez-moi done 
de rapperter a la memoire du Commandant de Lagree tons vos 
glorieux suffrages. 

“ Ne dois'je pas rappeler anssi que c est a I’initiative anglaise 
qu'ont ete dues les premieres tentatives faites pour penetrer de I’lnde 
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en Cliine, et qu’il y a plus de trente ans le lieutenant MacLeod 
reconnaissait un point du Mekong situe presque aux frontieres de ce 
dernier empire. Sur quelque partie du globe que Ton se trouve, 
au seuil de toutes les contrees incoimues, ne sont-ce pas presque 
toujours des royageurs anglais qni s’avancent. qui s’exposent pour 
etendre le eercle des eonnaissances geograpbiques '? 

Cette conquete scientifique du globe est la settle qui doive 
exciter aujourd'bui I’emulation des peuples. Le monde appartient 
a qui I’etudie et le connait le mieux ; et comme Francais. je ne puis 
m’empeober d'envier a I’Angleterre et de soubaiter a mon pays, 
cette ardeur de decouvertes, ce besoin d'expansion (jui fait flotter 
le pavilion britanniqtie sur tons les rivages, et a fait de son com- 
merce le premier commerce du monde. La noble recompense que 
deceme aujourd'bui a un Franijais la Societe de Geograpbie de 
Londres, proiive que votre pays, Messieurs, sera le premier a 
applaudir et d encourager les efforts qui auront pour mobile le 
progres des sciences et I’appel it la civilisation des regions restees 
jusqu’a present en debors du mouvement general. C'est lit le plus 
grand des devoirs qui incombent aux nations civilisees ; c’est dans 
son accoiuplissemeiit qu'il y a le plus de gloire a recueillir, et 
cette gloire la Societe de Geograpbie d'Angleterre se Test acquise 
entre toutes, par la feconde et puissante impulsion qu’elle a su 
imprimer aitx reobercbes geograpbiques.’’ 

The President then presented the medals awarded to the 
successful competitors in the geographical examination of the year, 
held, at the invitation of the Society, at the chief Public Schools. 
The names of the medallists weie : — In Physical Geography, Gold 
Medal, Mr. George Grey Bntler, of Liverpool College ; Bronze 
Medal, 3Ir. Mai-tin Stewart, of Eossall School. In Political Geo- 
graphy, Gold Medal, Mr. George IVilliam Gent, of Eossall School ; 
Bronze Medal, Mr. James Henry Collins, of Liveiqoool College. The 
young men having been introdnced bj" Mr. Galton, the President 
thus spoke ; — 

“ In presenting these Medals, I maj' remind the Meeting that this 
act on the part of the Society, which was decided on by our Council 
at the suggestion of 3Ir. Francis Galton, is now brought into 
operation for the second time. The working of this system is due 
to two ilembers of the Council, 3Ir. Francis Galton and Mr. George 
Brodrick, and the awards are made by two eminent men of science 
and letters, Mr. Alfred E. Wallace and the Yery Eev. Dr. Ilowson, 
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Dean of Chester. It is needless for me to indicate that every young 
reader of classical history must infinitely better understand his 
subject if the proper boundaries and political geography of ancient 
-kingdoms are brought to his mind’s eye in maps. Again an 
acquaintance with physical geography is an essential part of the 
instruction of every well-educated person. It is to these two 
classes of our subject that we assign medals of different values, 
according to the Eeport of the Examiners, two of bronze and two 
of gold. On this point I have to observe that those who have 
gained medals this year were all competitors for such distinctions 
last year, as will be seen by the Eeport of the Examination when 
published. On this occasion, as at the last Anniversary, the chief 
honours have been won by educational establishments in Lanca- 
shire, viz., the Liverpool College and Eossall School. 

“ It is much to be regretted that at present the leading public 
schools, Eton, Harrow, and Eugby, have not as yet competed for 
these juvenile honours ; but I feel confident that they will ere long 
prepare youths who will pass with credit through the ordeal of our 
Examiners. 

“ On this occasion the Gold Medal for Physical Geography has 
been won by Mr. George Grey Butler, to whom I now deliver the 
Prize, adding these observations on mj* own part. That it is a 
hopeful sign of the reform in modern education to find that a repre- 
sentative of the name of Butler, a family which has gained so many 
successes at the I’ni versifies in purely classical studies, which has 
contributed two Head Masters to Harrow and two to other great 
public schools, should have competed for and won our Gold Medal 
for Physical Geography. I congr atulate you, Mr. Butler, on being 
the worthy recipient of this distinction. Lastly, when I turn 
to the subject of Political Geography, I am much gratified to 
present to you, Mr. George lYilliam Gent, the Gold Medal for this 
important branch of knowledge, for I am happy to remind the 
Assembly that you gained the Bronze Medal last year for Physical 
Geography,” 

The annual prize of five pounds for proficiency in geography, 
granted to the Society of Arts for the examination held under their 
direction, was afterwards handed by the President to Mr. Critchett, 
on behalf of the successful candidate, Mr. Thomas Eichard Clarke. 
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Delivered at the Anniversary Meeting on the 2?>rd May, 1870. 

By Sir Eodeeick Impey Muechisox, Bart., k.c.b., 
Peesidext. 


Gextlemex, 

I address 3*011 once more in this Theatre of the Eoyal In- 
stitution, which, by the kind consideration of its President and 
managers, has been placed at our disposal. In expressing my 
thanks for the use of it, I am glad to sa}* that our meetings have 
been frequented by man}* members of that distinguished bod}*, and 
that thus a mutual good feeling has been established, in which I 
rejoice, as it was in this building that I acquired mi* earliest scien- 
tific knowledge, as taught by Davi*, Brand, and Faraday. 

I have so fully explained our position, as to the acquisition of 
a separate local habitation and hall of our own, in the opening of m3* 
last Address, that I have onl}* now to add that, by the authority 
of the Council, I have made a strong written appeal to the Prime 
Minister, to grant to us apartments similar to those given to six 
other Societies, but as 3-et have received no repB*. , 

The numbers of our Society- have steadily increased ; they 
amount now to 22(33 Fellows, exclusive of 71 Honoraiw Members, 
and our warmest thanks are due, as in former 3-ears, to our Assistant- 
Secretary and Editor, Mr. H. IV. Bates, for having laid before us 
the annual volume of our ‘ Journal ’ again so much earlier than it 
used former^- to appear ; with regard to the contents of this volume, 
I shall have to make some remarks in the couise of this Address. 

OBITUAEY. 

Captain Charles Sturt. — I commence the melanchol3- record of 
our losses, bt- a notice of one of the most distinguished explorers 
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and geographers of our age, as prepared by my friend Mr. Geoige 
MacLeay. simply adding, on my own paid, that I heartilv applaud 
every expression in this just tribute. 

Of tlie many hardy and energetic men, to whose bravery and 
intelligence we owe our hnowledge of the interior of Austialia, 
Chailes Sturt is perhaps the most eminent. To him we are 
indebted for the discovery of the great western water-system of 
that vast island, between the 25th and 3oth parallels of latitude, 
and 138' and 148“ of longitude ; a discovery which not only 
speedily led to the occupation of enormous tracts of valuable pas- 
ture country in 2sew South Wales, but veiy shortly resulted in the 
settlement of the magnificent gold-producing colon of Tictoria 
and its not much less successful neighbour the colcmy of South 
Australia. To him we are also indebted for the solution of the great 
geographical problem, the true character of the Eastern Interior of 
Australia, which, until he undetiook his third expedition in 1 844, 
was, by the colonists at large, as well as by many geographers, be- 
lieved to he the receptacle of all the western waters, and to consist 
of one huge inland sea. And, further, to Sturt’s instructive example 
we owe the series of distinguished explorers, such as Eyre, McDougall 
Stuart, and others, who have since so worthily and sticces-sfully 
trodden in his footsteps. 

Charles Sturt, the eldest sou of Thomas A'apier Lennox Sturt, 
of the Bengal Civil Service, and grandson of Humphry Sturt, of 
More-Critchill, Dorsetshire, was horn in India in 1790. After 
receiving his education at HaiTow, he obtained a commission in 
tbe 39th Eegiment, and served with it in America. France, and 
Ireland. 

In 1827 he accompanied the 39th to Few South "Wales, and very 
shortly after his arrival in Sydney, though holding a higli staff 
appointment, he volunteered to lead an expedition of discovery into 
the interior. At that time one of tlic.-e droughts, ■which periodically 
afflict Australia, was at its very worst ; and in the ignorance ■which 
prevailed as to the ratiire of the back country, of which nothing 
was known beyond Oxley s investigation, the deepest anxietv was 
felt with respect to the pent-up and struggling colony. The then 
Governor, Cleneral Darling. wa.s but too glad to avail himself of the 
proffered services of the young soldier, and, accordingly, a well 
appointed party, under Sturt’s command, was soon piepaied and 
sent off. Following Oxley’s track down the Macquarie, Sturt was 
more successful than that officer, owing to the veiy diy seas ii, in 
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■turning the marshes in -which the river becomes lost ; and shortly after, 
having struck upon the Castlereagh, he folio-wed the course of that 
stream down to its junction with the noble river — until then unheard 
of — to -which he gave the name of the “ Darling.” This river, though 
draining an immense extent of countiy, -was at this time, in conse- 
quence of the extraordinary drought which prevailed, very low, 
and, owing to strong local brine-springs, its water was found to be 
utterly unfit for use. Sturt was thus compelled for the time to 
relinquish all further investigation and to return to head-quarters. 
Conceiving, from the course the Darling was taking at the two 
difierent points at which he had touched upon it, that it would 
eventually be found to unite -with the waters of the Lachlan, and 
the fine never-failing mountain-stream the Morumbidgee, and so 
form too large a body of water to be absorbed in swamps, he 
obtained leave in the folio-wing year to pursue the course of 
this last most promising river, and thus to test the accuracy 
of his theory. His party, on this occasion, consisted of a friend, 
two soldiers, and eight convicts, specially selected for the service. 
Eunning down the Morumbidgee for some weeks, the party came 
on the junction of the Lachlan, which was found to have re- 
united its waters beyond Oxley’s supposed inland-sea ; and in 
a few days after, having taken to a boat, which had been carried 
in frame, the party, now reduced to eight, were launched on the 
wide bosom of that magnificent river, to which Sturt gave the 
name of the “ Murray.’' Ten days subsequent! j', after encountering 
some difficulty from the navigation, and very great peril from the 
aborigines, who were found all along the banks in great numbers, 
and who had never seen or heard of a white man before, tbej* came 
on the mouth of the Darling, which bad maintained a pretty direct 
course from the spot where Sturt had left it some 4i)0 miles to 
the north-east, — a fact most satisfactorily verifying his prediction. 
Sixteen da^'S later, after much toil, tugging at the oars from morning- 
till night, the party came upon the great laeu»ti-ine expanse — half 
fresh, half salt — named by Sturt Lake Alexan Irina,” the surplus 
waters of which find vent through narrow channels into Encounter 
Bay. Xot being able to launch their boat through the surf which 
they found rolling into the hay, there was nothing left for the 
party but to work their way back up the very streams which 
they had found it laborious enough to descend, and this thev had 
to do on a veiy straitened allowance of food ; their supplies, 
indeed, altogether failed them for some days before they reached 
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the teams whicli had been sent from Sydney to meet them. The 
suiferings of the part}' on their return 'U'ere very great. Sturt never 
afterwards had good health, his eye-sight, in particular, becoming 
very seriously affected. But a great success had been achieved, 
which to the present day is spoken of in the colony with very great 
and natural pride. 

After some years’ employment in the public service in South 
Australia, the settlement of which followed very closely upon his 
discovery, and of which colony he was regarded as the “ Father,” 
Sturt, in 1844, volunteered another expedition, and undertook to 
penetrate the very centre of the “ Island-Continent.” This expe- 
dition was nnfortunate enough. Its failure, however, was in no 
way to be attributed to any deterioration in the qualities of its 
leader. The season was one of severe drought, and, by a strange 
fatality, always hitting upon the most barren strips of country for 
his route, he again and again found himself in a hopeless desert, 
which it was utterly impossible to get through, A line taken a 
degree or so to the east in a far more favourable season, however, 
enabled Burke and Wills — thovtgb at tbe expense of their lives — and 
also his own Lieutenant, lIcDougall Stuart, to pass through the very 
centre of the land, and so to reach the Gulf of Carpentaria. This 
great achievement, the grand object of his ambition, was thus 
vexatiotisly lost to him, who would have been deemed by all the 
most worthy of the honour : hut no man more warmly expressed 
his appreciation of the labours and deserts of those who subsequently 
succeeded in this wonderful feat than Sturt, Even as it was, bis 
discovery of tbe Barcoo, or Cooper’s Creek, led in no small degree 
to tbe success of those who, in more genial and suitable seasons, 
followed in bis path. Being overtaken by tbe great beats of 
summer, in tbe neighbourhood of this last-named watercourse, and 
knowing that they should not be able to find any other water for 
hundreds of miles on their route homewards, Sturt's party excavated 
a cell under the ground, in which they had to pass six most 
miserable summer months ; being- thus compelled, in order to 
mitigate the frightful heat, to adopt a course analogous to that 
made use of in winter by Arctic voyagers to escape tbe effects of 
extreme cold. 

Sturt has published narratives of fhe.se several expeditions, re- 
markable for succinctness, modesty, and general intelligence. 

Calm and collected, this brave man never failed to inspire perfect 
confidence in bis followers, while he secured their love and respect 
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by bis unvarying courtesy and consideration, and tbe cheerful baj)py 
Tray iu wliieb be always met tbe difficulties and jorivations wbicb 
necessarily attend such expeditions. Like all brave men, Sturt was 
most kirid-bearted, and compassionate almost as a woman. Though 
frequently receiving extreme provocation, be never permitted tbe 
aborigines to be treated otherwise than with most humane for- 
bearance. He might have boasted, had he been a man to have 
boasted of anything, that not one single drop of blood had been 
shed on any one of his expeditions. Owing to the hardships and 
exposure he had undergone, his constitution (which naturally was 
Very strong), after the last expedition, completely broke down, while 
he became all but blind : a state of thing's which, of course, neces- 
sitated his retirement from public life. Some years ago ho returned 
Tvith his family to England, to live on the liberal peu.-^iun awaided 
him by his favourite colony, the people of which recipiocatcd his 
kindly feelings, and always delighted to do him honour. 

Modest and unassuming, ho lived here among us in complete 
retirement, never courting' notice, and certainly never seeking dis- 
tinction of any kind. Yet surely such a man, when others without 
half his merit were receiving honours fioin the btate, ought to have 
been sought out at an caily period for public recognition ! For a 
quarter of a century ho was quite neglected. It was teservod for 
that kind-lii.arted nobleman, Earl Granville — ^whon the Order of 
St. Ulichacl and St. George was remodelled — at length to sho'w 
proper ap2ireciation of his deserts ; and he leceived notice fiom his 
Lordship, in May last, that ho was to be included in tbe list, then 
about to be publi.shed, of the Knights Commanders of tliat Older. 
Before, however, the ‘Ciazette’ apjieared, Sturt had breathed his 
last. 

On the IGtli of June this kind, gentle, modest, and brave man 
started on his last journey. Xo traveller, so bound, could have 
entered on it under happier or more promising auspices. 

Eight Hon. IIe.tey Fxwix Arruxorox. — By the decease of this 
excellent man, in his 80th year, the Crown and country have lost 
one who was long a most able and conscioiiTious dijilomatist and 
public servant. He began his career in the Foieign tjffice in 1807, 
and already in 1808 we lind him ••'crviug as an Attache to Lord 
Amherst's Mission to the Court of Xaplos and Sicily. Having been 
attached to the Mi.-'ions at Stockholm, Switzerland. Lenmark, and 
M'ashingtoii, and having negotiated on two occasions between Spain 
and her Colonies, he was promoted to be the Biitish Minister at 
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rrankfort, and afterwards held the same ofSce at Madrid. He was 
twice employed as a negotiator "between this country and the 
United States. Eventually, after all these services, he became 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in 1842, and continued 
in that important office for 12 years, when, on retiring in 1854, he 
was created a Privy Councillor. 

In his varied jonmeys and missions Mr. Addington witnessed 
many remartable scenes. Thus, when attached to Sir Edmtind 
Thornton, at Berlin, in 1814, he was present at the capture of 
Leipsic by the Allied Forces, and, on entering that city with the 
suite of Prince Blucher, he saw the meeting of the Allied Sovereigns 
in the great square of that city. Subsequently he was attached to 
the head-quarters of General Bernadette, then adopted as Crown 
Prince of Sweden. 

In his last mission to Madrid he served from the autumn of 1830, 
during the eventful period which witnessed the abolition of the 
Salic Law in Spain and the succession of Queen Isabella to the 
throne, on the death of her father, Ferdinand YII. 

As Under-Secretary of State his services were thoroughly and 
warmly appreciated by Lords Aberdeen, Palmerston, and indeed by 
every one connected witb the Foreign Office, and by no one more- 
so than by his distinguished successor the Plight Hon. Edmund 
Hammond, to whom I am indebted for some of the above details. 

For the last ID years of his life Mr. Addington was a very 
constant attendant at our meetings, serving with great efficiency as 
one of onr Council : for he was by study, as well as keen observa- 
tion, an accomplished geographer. 

Among the traits of ebavacter wbicli won for Mm the attachment 
of his friends, I may here mention that, in preparing mv obituary 
sketch of Lord Palmerston in 1806,* I was indebted to Mr. Addington 
for a just delineation of the leading official attributes and habits of 
that lamented statesman. 

As a pioof of his manly sincerity and loyalty, I may state that, 
when my valued friend, our Associate Ex-Governor Eyre, was pro- 
secuted through what I considered to be a misdirected and unjust 
movement of certain persons, Mr.- Addington sent to myself, as the 
Chairman of the Ejwe Defence Fund, a sum of 50?., and added 
personally, when bewailing the fate of the Governor of Jamaica, 
“ If my uncle, the late Lord Sidmouth, had been Minister at 
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the time, he -trould at once have sent to Governor Eyre some mark 
of honour from the Crovn, for having saved a British Colony from 
insurrection and ruin.” 

Lord Beocghtox, g.c.b. This highly accomplished nobleman, who 
died in his eighty-fourth year, on the Srd June last, lived a most 
eventful life. He was also, as will he explained, one of the 
founders of the Eoyal Geog'raphical Society, Educated at est- 
minster School, and afterwards at the University of Cambridge, 
he was there associated with Byron, and other young men destined 
to rise to great distinction. In 1809 and 1810 he was the com- 
panion of Lord Byron in his travels through Albania and other 
parts of Turkey, as well as Greece. He published his well-known 
woik, entitled ‘ A Journey through Albania and other Provinces of 
Turkey in Europe and Asia,’ before he had entered upon public 
life, in 1813; but he improved and brought it out again in his 
maturer age, and when he had attained the dignity of the peerage 
(1855). Few works of travel have obtained a more lasting repu- 
tation ; inasmrtch as it is justly and equally prized by the scholar, 
the antiquary, and the geogTapher. 

As the elde.st son of Sir Benjamin Hobhou&o, Bart., he succeeded 
to the baronetcy in 1812, and was the colleague of Sir Francis 
Burdett in the representation of AVestmiuster from 1820 to 1833, 
It was during that period that I formed an acquaintance with him, 
which ripened into fiiendship. Thus it was that, in the yeans 1S21-2, 
I followed the chase in Leicestershire with him and Sir Francis, just 
before I emhaiked on a scientific career. Beginning to reside in 
London in 1823, I became a member of the Ilaleigh Club of real 
travellers, of which Sir John Hobhouse was a inember and a pretty 
constant attendant ; and it was at that club (.since converted, on my 
sugge.stion, into the (ieographieal Club), in 1828, that the origin 
of the Iloyal Geographical Society was broached, and in 1829 made 
its real .start. At that time Sir John Barrow was the President of 
the Baleigh Club ; and he, with several others, all of them except 
iny.self being now dead, held meetings at the Admiralty, and there 
drew out the Besolutions on which the .Society was afterwards esta- 
hli.shed, at a public meeting in 1830, under the Presidency of the 
Earl of Piipon. I have always regretted that this preamble, which I 
now offer, was not inserted in the first volume of our Journal. 

The persons, then, who really founded the Society were Sir John 
Barrow ; Sir John Cam Hobhouse ; Eobert Brown, the Prince of 
botanists ; the Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone ; Mr. Bartle 
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Frere ; and myself. And of these no one was more actio’e than Sir 
John Hobhonse. 

In a long and successful public career, as Sir John Hobhouse, he 
filled successively the offices of Secretary for Ireland, Chief Commis- 
sionerof Woods and Forests, and President of the Board of Control. In 
this last and most important station, his administration was marked 
by great vigour, during several of those crises which affect at 
intervals our Indian empire. For his long services he first received 
the Grand Cross of the Bath, and subsequently was advanced to the 
Peerage in 1851. 

During the latter porticin of his life. Lord Broughton resided 
much in Wiltshire, and was theie, as in earlier days in Leicester- 
shire, a keen fox-hunter. Even when he had passed his seventy- 
fourth year, I have seen him ride with a loose rein down the steel) 
slopes of the downs, near Tedworth House, his last countrv lesi- 
dence, where many of his old friends enjoyed, as in Berkeley 
Square, his true hospitality and ready wit, enlivened by the pie- 
sence of his charming daughters, the Hon. Ilrs. Dudley Carleton 
and the Hon. Mrs. Strange Jocelyn. 

Admiral of the Fleet Sir William Bowles, k.c.d. — This well- 
known officer was born in 1780, and entered the Xavy on hoaul the 
Thesms, 74, in September, 179G; and after serving in six diflerent 
ships of war, on many stations, with much credit to himself, he 
obtained the rank of Lieutenant as early as 1803, and .subseqnentlv 
that of Commander in 1800. 

Being appointed to the Zebra (bomb), stationed in the Xortli Sea. 
he saw some service, and was frequently engaged with the Danisli 
batteries and flotilla. Having been shortly promoted to the envied 
rank of Po.'t-Captain, followed by a series of commands, Capt.iin 
Bowles, then in the Medusa frigate, co-operated with tlie Sjiani^li 
forces, under General Porlier. and conti-ilinted to the de.-truction of 
nearly all the batteries between S^ui Seba.stian and Santander ; ami 
ill the following July, “ particularly distingni;,hed himself by 
his zeal, ability, .and activity, as second in command of the Xaval 
Brigade, in a successful engagement with a strong detachment of 
the enemy’s tioops near Suntona.” In 1811 this indefatigable 
officer, ever on tlie alert where work was to be done, being again 
in the Baltic, in the Aqiiilon, 32 gun.s, completely destroyed “ seven 
large merchant-ships, in the face of 1500 French soldiers.” 

He was then employed for several years on the South American 
station, latterly as Co mm odore in the Ampldon and Creole frigates ; 
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and from Ms great attention to the interests of British commerce, 
received, on one occasion, “ a complimentary address, and, suhse- 
quently, a piece of plate, from the mercantile repre.sentatives of 
Buenos Ayres.” 

Besides other commands, in 3 822 Captain Bowles was appointed 
Comptroller-Genei-al of the CoSst-guaid, and was universally 
esteemed by that force for his courteou.s demeanour, impartiality, 
and strict regard to discipline. He retained it, with much ad- 
vantage to the service, till Xovemher, 1841, when he attained flag 
rank. In May, 1843, he was selected for the puiqtose of conducting 
a paiticular service, and hoisted his flag on board the Tyne, 26, at 
Queenstown, but in a short time shifted it to the Caledonia. 120 
guns, where he remained till May, 1844. He became Admiral in 
1857, and afterwards was Commander-in-Chief at Portsmouth. 

The well-known administrative qualities of Admiral Bowles 
gained for him, on two occasion.s, the position of a Lord of the 
Admiralty, and in after years he was often selected to preside over 
difficult and delicate enquiries requiring equal discrimination and 
judgment. He married, 9th August, 1820, the Honourable Frances 
Temple, sister of the late Lord Palmerston, but became a widower 
in 1838. He represented Launceston in Parliament, was created a 
Iv.C.B., and ultimately was raised to the highest rank in his pro- 
fession, Admiral of the Fleet. 

Sir William Bowles was fur thirty-seven years a Fellow of this 
Society, and took the deepest interest in jiromoting its objects, 
either by aiding in the organi.sation of one of the Land Arctic 
Expeditions, or in numerous other ways of a substantial description. 

Naturally benevolent, his name was greatly respected by the 
many institutions over which he presided, especially those of tlie 
•• .Sailors’ Home,” in Wells Street, and the Seamen's Hospital ” 
(the Dreadnonrjlit). In short, wherever the claims of the dis- 
tressed mariner were advocated, he was ever read}' with his 
pen and his purse to assist. In a brief memoir of this nature it is 
unnecessary to enumerate the many chaiitahle societies to which he 
contributed ; but it would be unpardonable to omit the Eoval 
Naval Female School, for whose welfare he manifested an unwearied 
earnestness, as well as that useful establishment, the Eoyal Naval 
School at New Cross, which may he aptly termed a nursery for 
■■'ailors. For upwards of twenty-one years he was the vigilant 
President of its Council; and, in addition to other bounties, he 
generously gave lOOOZ. to the fund for its chapel. 
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Still in the enjoyment of health, and an almost unimpaired 
memory, an accidental fall caused his death, at the ripe age of 
eighty-nine ; and it may he truly said that few men have left a 
more estimable name than the good Admiral Bowles. 

I owe this truthful sketch to my valued friend, Admiral Sir 
George Back. • 

M. Adeiev Beebeuggee, one of our Honorary Corresponding ilem- 
bers, died at Algiers on the 2nd of duty last, in his G8th year. He 
was known chiefly for his great special knowledge of the Archteology 
of Xorthern Africa, where he resided during the greater part of his 
life, and where he wi-ote his ‘ Algerie hi.storiqne, pittoresque et monu- 
mentale,’ his ‘ Grande Kabylie sous les Eomains,’ and other works. 
He was President of the Historical Society of Algiers, and had been 
a member of all the various scientific commissions appointed for 
special investigation in the French colony during the past thirty 
years. 

Mr. J. W. S. VriiiE, a gentleman who had gained distinction in_ 
the public service of India, and whose future career seemed full 
of promise, died on the 17th of March last, at the early age of 
35 years. He was the son of General Sir William Wyllie, and was 
born in India in 1835. After completing his education in England, 
fii'st at Cheltenham, and afterwards at Trinity College, Oxford, he 
returned to India, and was one of the first men appointed to the 
Civil Service of our great Eastern Empire by public competition. 
He served throughout the JIntiny in the Bombay Presidency, but 
was transferred in 1860 to the Presidency of Bengal, where he acted 
successively as private secretary to the Commissioner of Oude, 
Hnder-Secretary to the Government of India, and Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs. He entertained decided views regarding the 
Foreign Policy of our Indian Government, and, since he quitted 
the service, advocated the principle of non-interference in the 
affairs of states and tribes beyond otir frontiers, with great force 
and eloquence, in various articles contributed to tlie leading 
reviews, to one of which I had occasion to refer in my Address of 
1868.’^ Mr. Wyllie returned finally to England in 1868, and, in the 
General Election of December of that year, was returned to Par- 
liament as Member for Hereford. He was enrolled in the same year 
as Fellow of this Society, and, shortly before his untimely decease, 
had taken part in the discussion at one of our evening Meetings. 

* ■ Journal of the Eojal Geographical Society,’ vol. 38, p. clxxvi. 
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The Earl of Deebt, k.g. — This gi-eat statesman and brilliant 
orator, who died on the 2;3rd October, 1869, had been a Fellow of 
our Society since 1833. Educated at Eton and Oxford, he entered 
Parliament at the age of 21, and thenceforward pursued that most 
remarkable career by which he has been distinguished. Previous to 
his oiBcial life he was a zealous traveller in India and the Lnited 
States, and so far we claim him as a Geographer. 

It would be presumptuous on my part to attempt to sketch even 
the outlines of the political life of Lord Derby ; but I may state 
that, whilst he represented one of the most ancient of our noble 
families, he was one of the most distinguished classical scholars of 
our age. As such he was most ajrpropriately elected Chancellor of 
the University of Oxford ; and I shall ever consider it one of the 
greatest honours I have received in life that, upon his installation 
in that Office, he was pleased to select me as one of those persons 
worthy of being admitted to the Degree of Doctor of Civil Law in 
that ancient seat of learning. 

The career of this illustrious man has been dwelt upon in all the 
public journals ; and, in anticipation of a full Memoir of his life, I 
cannot better sum up those salient features of his character, which 
won for him so high a place in the regard and estimation of his 
countrymen, than by quoting the following paragraph from the 
‘ Times ’ of the 2oth of last October, which concludes a very striking 
and animated sketch of his life ; — 

We have spoken of Lord Derby chiefly as a statesman. But, 
after all, it is the man— ever brilliant and impulsive— that has most 
won the admiration of his countrymen. He was a splendid specimen 
of an Englishman, and whether he was engaged in furious debate 
with demagogues, or in lowly conversation on religion with little 
children, or in parley with jocke 3 's, while training ‘ Toxophilite,’ or 
rendering Homer into English verse, or in stately Latin discourses 
as the Chancellor of his Universitj', or in jo\'ous talk in a drawing- 
room among ladies whom he delighted to chaif, or in caring for the 
needs of Lancashire operatives, there was a force and a fire about 
him that acted like a spell. Of all his public acts none did him 
more honour and none made a deeper impiessiun on the minds of 
his countrymen than that to which we have just alluded — his con- 
duct on the occasion of the cotton famine in Lancashire. No man 
in the kingdom sjrupathised more trult' than he with the distress of 
the poor Lancashire spinners, and, perhaps, no man did so much as 
he for their relief. It was not simply that he ga-i-e them a princelj' 
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dunation ; he worked hard for them in the committee which was. 
established in their aid ; he was, indeed, the life and soul of the 
committee, and for months at that hitter time he went about doing 
good by precept and example, so that myriads in Lancashire now 
hless his name. He will long live in memory as one of the most 
remarkable, and indeed irre.sistible, men of our time — a man pri- 
vately beloved and publicly admired, who showed extraordinary 
cleverness in many ways, and was the greatest orator of his day.” 

The 3Iai'C[uis of WESTiiiysTtE, k.o. — This good, accomplished and 
benevolent nobleman joined the Societj- in 1844, under one of my 
former presidencies. Educated at M estnimster School, and after- 
wards at the University of (Dxford, he entered the House of Com- 
mons as Loul Belgi'cive, and sat as member for Chester fur twelve 
or tbiiteen years. 

In 1845 be succeeded to the princeh' estates and titles of bis 
father, the first diarquis of Westminster, and during his subsequent 
life he made good use of his vast wealth by giving largcdy and 
munificently to public hospitals and charities, besides laying out 
vast sums in the erection of churches. 

Those who knew Loul Westminster well, could not but be struck 
with the simplicity and ingennon.sness of his character, and bis. 
constant de.sire to do all ju.-^tice to those with whom ho was in any 
way connected. He was, besides, a liberal patron of the Fine Arts ; 
whilst, like a true English nobleman, be suppo’.tod the breed of onr 
race-horses, which, by- his piedecessor, bad been sO much improved. 

Eauii ii.LiAM Grey.— By the decease of this must amiable 
and accompli.sbed man, I have lost one of my most esteemrd 
friends. Serving many years as a 3Iembor of Parliament, and 
having been successively secretary' of Loid Palmerston and of Earl 
Eussell, bis conduct wa.s ever .such as to stain fur him the esteem 
and, I may also say, the love of all who luid any communication 
with him. He was for .some time a member of our Council, and 
always took a warm interest in all onr proceedings. At the time of 
his decease, on the 1st October last, he occupied the post of Com- 
missioner of H.3I. Board of Cn.-toms. 

John' H'Gg. — This gentleman, who died on tiie IGth .September 
last, was a zealous anticpiary and historical geographer, who served 
on our Council in former years, and wa.s, in the years 1849 and 1850, 
ane of the Secretaries of this Society. His published memoirs in 
those departments of onr science which he cultivated, were very- 
numerous ; among them I may notice ‘ Gebel Hanran, its adjacent 
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Districts and the Eastern Desert of Syria, with Eemarks on their 
Geography and Geology,’ published in 1860 : ‘ On some old ilaps 
of Africa, in which the Central Equatorial Lakes are laid down 
nearly in their true positions ’ (1861) ; ‘ The Geography and Geo- 
logy of the Peninsula of Hount Sinai and the adjacent Countries ’ 
(1850) ; and ‘ Piemarks on TJount Sorbal’ (1819). TIr. Hog-g was a 
Fellow of the Eoyal and Linnaean Societies. 

Dr. Peter Mark PlOGET, f.k.s. — This venerable philosopher, who 
died on the 13th September last, in the 91st year of his age, 
had long occupied a distinguished jilace among the men of science 
of our country, and was one of my olde.st scientifio friends. 

His chief contributions to science were physiological, and were 
communicated in a series of memoirs to the Eoyal Society, of 
which body be was the Secretary during many years, in association 
with numerous Presidents, from Sir Humphry Davy do\rnwards. 
Courteous and affable in manners, be was an excellent man of 
business, and on more than one occasion presided over the Phy- 
siologists at the meetings of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science. His reputation, indeed, stood so high, 
that when the Eail of Bridgwater bequeathed 10,000/., to be given 
to those autbors who should best demonstrate the glory of God in 
the woiks of creation. Dr. Boget was selected by the I’lesident of 
the Eoyal Society to write that ‘Bridgwater Tieati.se on Animal 
and Yegetahle Phy.siology’ which was so well received by the 
public. 

The last work of Dr. Eoget’s with which I am acquainted — the 
completion, indeed, of his laborious studies on this subject 
during fifty years — was entitled a ‘ Thesaurus of English it'ords 
and Phrases,’ and in it we trace the same fulness, perspicuity, and 
closeness of research which are apparent in all his productions. 

Ar.fHUR Kett Barceay. — This benevolent gentleman, who, since 
the decease of his excellent father, so long M.P. for Southwark, lias 
been at the head of the great Southwark Breweiy, was from his 
youth an ardent pursuer of various branches of Xatural Science. 

He cultivated for many j-ears the science of Astronomy with 
success, and established a very effective observatory at his country 
seat of Bury Hill, near Dorking. 

By his death I have lost a fiiend of forty-three years’ standing, 
and who through life was respected and beloved by the large ciicle 
of those who had the privilege to know him. 

Sajieel S. Hill. — This gentleman, who died in his 72nd year. 
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spent the earlier period of his life in Prince Edward’s I.sland, where 
his father possessed a large tract of land. After a tour through 
the United States and the Canadas, he published a thoughtful and 
useful book, entitled ‘The Emigrant’s Introduction.’ He subse- 
quently commenced a series of travels through the Old World, and 
his journeys through Greece, Syria, and Egypt having been pub- 
lished, his travels through Eussia and Siberia, ending with a 
voyage round the world, justly attracted very considerable notice. 

Though unacquainted with Mr. Hill myself, I learn from those 
who knew him well that his manners were gentle and winning ; 
whilst his writings convey to the reader an impression of the 
perfect truthfulness and the guileless simplicity of his character. 

Mr. CoEXELitJS Geivxell. — Cornelius Grinnell first came to this 
country in the year 1856, and whilst he was received with the 
cordiality which was due to the son of the eminent Xew A'ork 
merchant who contributed in so princely a manner to the American 
expeditions in search of Sir John Franklin, his own kindness of 
manner and generous disposition rendered him a general favourite 
with all who came in contact with him. 

Besides the aid and assistance rendered hy Mr. Henry Grinnell 
in the search for our missing countrymen, we are indebted to him, 
in a great measure, for the equipment of those expeditions under 
Kane, and Hayes, and Hall which have added so much to our 
geographical knowledge of the Arctic seas ; but, in addition to these 
services in the aid of science, there breathes throughout his corre- 
spondence a constant desire to promote goodwill between the two 
countries. Thus in March, ISo.j, he Avrites : — 

“ I have a letter from Kir F. Beaufjrt, in which he, in the most 
honourable manner, states that the Americans have the right to the 
name Grinnell Land ; not that I care an iota about it myself, hut 
this little circumstance has more weight than one would suppose ; 
the result will he to create in the minds of many a kindly feeling 
towards your country.” 

Again, in f85.j, on the departure of Hartstene’s expedition to 
relieve Dr. Kane : — 

“ I believe there has been nothing left undone, on the part of the 
British officers, to give every possible information that could he of 
service. If nothing else resulted from it, it will create a good 
feeling between the two countries.” 

And in 1856, on the restoration of the Besolule : 

“ You are, no doubt, aware that a resolution has passed both 
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Houses of Congress, -witliout a dissentient voice, to restore to your 
Government the barque Resolute. I think your Government will 
receive her in the same kind spirit that she is tendered in, and 
that the act itself will have the effect to increase the friendship of 
the two countries.” 

Cornelius Grinnell was present when her Hajesty the Queen 
received the Resolute from the American officers. 

These short extracts will, I feel sure, induce the Fellows of the 
Eoyal Geographical Society to join with me in sympathy with the 
father on the loss of a son who, during his residence among us, so 
ably personated the feelings of his parent towards this country. IVe 
have the melancholy consolation that his untimely end was occa- 
sioned in the act of doing a kindness to a friend. 

Colonel George Gawler, k.h. — This mei-itorious public servant, 
who died on the 7th May, 1869, was very favourably known to 
geographers by the lively interest he took in promoting researches 
in South Australia, from Adelaide, during the period he acted as 
Governor of that colony. On his return to this country he took a 
deep interest in our proceedings, and during the last twelve years 
was a frequent attendant at our evening meetings and a very 
instiTictive speaker whenever Australian discovery was the topic. 
He always produced the impression that he was a sincere and 
truthful observer, and sevei'al of his observations respecting the 
probable condition of the interior of Australia have been proved to 
be correct by recent discoveries. Colonel Gawler was born in 
1796 and served during the eventful years from 1811 to ISII in 
the Peninsular war, where he led one party at the storming of 
Badajoz. 

Mr. James Macqueex. — As I was closing these obituary notices, 
I received the news of the death of that distinguished veteran 
geographer, my old and respected friend, Mr. James Macqueen, 
who died on the 14th inst., at the very advanced age of ninety- 
two. He was bom in the year 1778, at Crawfurd, in Lanark- 
shire, and used to relate that his attention was first drawn 
to African geography, in the study of which he was chiefly 
occupied during his maturer years, bj' the perusal of ' Mungo Park’s 
Travels.’ During the time he was resident in Grenada, in the 
IPest Indies, as manager of a sugar-plantation, whilst reading the 
exciting narrative aloud to a friend one night, he noticed that a 
negro boy in the room stood listening very attentiveh*, especiall}’ 
to those passages in which the .Joliba was mentioned. The boy 
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being afteiTvards asked 'U’hy be showed such interest, said that he 
knew all about the -Joliba, and that he was a llandingo, bom in the 
country of the TTpper Xiger. The information obtained through 
this intelligent boy was afterwards of great use to 3Ir. Macqueen, 
when he was engaged in bringing together all that was known 
abortt the geography of the Xiger, a subject on which he became a 
leading authority. He was the first, I believe, who demonstrated, 
before the discovery was actually made, that the Niger emptied 
itself into the Bight of Benin. Subsequently he published, through 
Mr. Arrow.smith, the first map, approaching to correctness, of the 
interior of Africa. He was a trenchant and vigorous writer, and a 
keen critic ; but his literary productions were chiefly confined to 
articles in newspapers and periodicals. Some of his geographical 
memoirs were read before our own Society, and published in the 
‘ Journal.’ He was known also as a political and historical writer, 
and was, in the early part of the present century, the proprietor and 
editor of the ‘ Glasgow Herald.’ As a roan of action, he dis- 
tinguished himself in the projection and organization of two of the 
most useful and prosperous chartered companies, the “ Colonial 
Bank ” and the Eoyal JIail Steam-Backet Company.” In making 
the preliminary arrangements for the latter, he visited the various 
countries embraced in the intended operations, and, on his retire- 
ment, received the most flattering testimonials firaii the Company. 
His memory and intere,st in geography and public questions were 
Xtreserved, in scarcely diminished freshness, almost to the hour of 
his death, and his last moments were passed in great peacefulness. 
In him the Society has lost one of its most attached members. 

The other Fellows who have departed this life, hut who have 
not taken an active part in geographical inquiries, are Colonel 
M’. Anderson, c.r.. ; Mr. F. D. P. Astley ; Mr. Hugh G. C. Beavau ; 
Captain A. Blakeley; Captain Harby Baiher ; Mr. H. Blanshard ; 
General Sir m. M. G. Colebrooke, k.h., c.b. ; Mr. Alfred Davis ; 
Jlajor .J. A\ . Espinasse ; Mr. A. Findlay (one of the few remaining 
members of the Society who joined in the year of its foundation, 
1800); Mr. G. F. Harris, m.a. ; Mr. Jolm"^ M. Hockly; Mr. E. 
JarJine ; Mr. \\ m. John Law; Mr. D. Meinertzhagen ; Dr. Chailes 
James Meller ; General Alex. F. Mackintosh, k.h. ; Mr. G. T. 
3Iiller ; Dr. David Maclonghlin ; the Bishop of Manchester (Eev. 
Dr. Lee); Mr. Frederick North, ii.p.; Mr. C. O'Callaghan; Mr. 
Samuel Berkes ; Mr. Thomas Eawlings ; Mr. Arthur Eoherts ; 
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Capfain Wm. Strutt ; Lord Sudeley ; Mr. TLeodosius Lzielli ; 
Captain Ct. Wliitby; and Mr. Champion Wetton. 

Lastly, I am proud to record that our Society -was honoui-ed by 
the F ellowship of the late Mr. George Peabodj", the good and meri- 
torious philanthropist of the United States, to -whom our country is 
so deeply indebted. 


Admraltt Surveys.^ 

The hj-drographical surveys under the Admiralty have made their 
ttsual satisfactory progress during the past year, and, in connexion 
tvith them, the exploration of the deep sea, which was commenced 
in II.M.S. Lijlitiiiiig, in the summer of ISdS, has been most success- 
fully followed up in the Pvrcuinae during 1869. This vessel, 
ordinarily employed under Stati’-Commander E. K. Calver in the 
survey of the coa.sts of the United Kingdom, was placed by 
the Admiralty at the disposal of the Council of the Loyal Society 
for this special and most interesting research, and being fully 
equipped, and supplied with the necessary instruments and scientific 
appaiatus, she left Woolwich on the 17th of May, and continued to 
explore the deep-sea bed, from the noithern part of the Bay of 
Biscay, round the west coasts of Ireland and Scotland to the Faroe 
Isles, until the end of September. During this period important 
discoveries were made in various branches of physical science, 
sounding and dredging operations were successfully carried out to 
the extiaordiuary depth of 2.340 fathoms, or nearly three miles, and 
very valuable observations on deep-sea teiupeiatures made. The 
expedition was divided into three separate cruises, and the scientific 
operations were presided over, respectively, by Dr. Carpenter, Pro- 
fessor Wyville Thomson, and Mr. Gwyun Jefi'reys. An account of 
the le.sults will be found in the ‘Proceedings of the Eoyal Societv,’ 
as well as in a lecture delivered at the Eoyal Institution by Dr. 
Carpenter, and printed in its ‘ Proceedings.’ 

Hi'iiie Cuasts . — In consequence of the many calls for re-surveys of 
certain portions of the coasts of the United Kingdom, owing to con- 
siderable ch.inges w'hich are taking place, especially on the western 
shores of England Iretween Anglesea and the Solway Firth; a second 
ve.-.sel, the Lhjliliiing, has been equipped to meet these demands, 
aird will immediately commence her operations under Staff-Com- 
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mancler John EicharJs, late in charge of the Channel Island Survey, 
which, as was anticipated in onr la^t report, has now been completed. 
During the last summer the otFshore soundings from these islands 
were obtained and carried as £ir west as the longitude of 3^ 20' ; a 
series of tidal observations were also made throughout the whole 
extent of the group, and diagrams placed on the chart, by which 
the precise direction and strength of the stream can be seen at 
a glance for each hour, — a matter of considerable importance in a 
region so exceptionally dangerous to strangers. 

The charts of the whole gi-oup are now published in a complete 
state, on a scale of 4 inches to the mile, with suitable sailing 
directions. 

PortsiiiouiJi. — Stafi'-Commander Hall, with a steam launch and 
small p)arty. has been occupied in making a large-scale survey of 
the whole of the harbour, — a work much required. Accurate tidal 
observations have been made, and levellings carried through to 
Langston Harbour, in order to ascertain the probable effect of the 
tidal scour on Portsmouth Harbour and its bar, when the gun-boat 
channel connecting the two shall have been completed and opened, 

A re-survey of Portsmouth Bar will next be made, with the view 
of ascertaining whether any change has taken place in the depth of 
water since it was last deepened by dredging. 

Jlediterixtnecin . — Captain Xarc-s and the officers of the Xeiqjoii 
have completed the survey of the coast of Tunis and its olf-h'ing 
banks, from Cape Carthage, to Tabarca Island, about a hundred 
miles to the westward, up to which point the south coast of the 
Mediterranean had been surveyed by the French. The Xeiqwrt 
has also surveyed the island of Pantellaria in the Malta Channel, 
and re-surveyed the port of Alexandria; she passed several times 
through the Suez Canal, at its opening, and subsequently with 
the Hj-drographer of the Admiralty and Director of Engineering 
works, who rvei’e sent to rcqjort on that great work, when soundings 
and .sections were taken throughout the length of the canal, and a 
survey made of Poit said and its approach. 

Strait of Magellan . — Since the last report, the Xasran, Captain 
Mayne, C.B.. has retnrned fiom this survey. The result of her last 
season’s work has been the examination of 255 miles of the channels 
leading from the strait.s into the Hnlf of Penas, and the survey of 
twenty anchorages or havens, most of which were previously little 
known ; ships of any size may now pass from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific hy this ronte in safety, with no lack of convenient stopping- 
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places, and the Hydrographic Department will shortly he in a posi- 
tion to issue an entirely new series of charts, from Cape A'irgin in 
the Atlantic to the Gulf of Penas in the Pacific, on scales which 
will render the navigation easy and free from risk. 

On the return voyage, the Xassaii was employed in searching for 
some of the numerous , doubtful dangers which still disfigure our 
charts of the Atlantic, and whose origin in many cases it i.s diiScult, 
if not impossible, to trace. 

XortJi China and Japan . — -The Sylcia, employed on these coast.s, has 
been mainlt* employed in surveying the intricate portions of the 
great Inland rfea of Japan, through which so great a trade now 
passes, including many mail and passenger vessels, as well as the 
ships of war of all countries. 

A portion of the western shore of the Gulf of Yeddo has also been 
surveyed. 

In connexion vrith this survey a considerable portion of the Upper 
Yang-tsze Paver has been explored and mapped by Lieutenant 
Dawson, and Mr. Palmer of the S>/Ivia. 

The highest point on this river previously explored was the 
southern entrance of the Tung-Ting Lake, about 120 miles above 
the city of Hankow, and upwards of 700 miles from the sea. The 
labours of these officers have now pn.ivided ns with niap.s, which 
have been published by the Admiralty as far as the city of 
Kwei-chow, which is nearly li)00 miles from the sea, and where 
navigation, except for the smallest class of Native boats, may be said 
to cease. 

During last year ("'ommander Brooker, who had ably conducted this 
Survey up to that time, was compelled to resign from ill health and 
return to England, and Xavigating-Lieuteuant Maxwell remained in 
chai-ge. The Sijlcia has since been re-commis.sioned in China for a 
further term of service, and Commander H. C. St. .Julin has been 
ajijrointed to conduct the Survey. 

China Sea. — Staff-Commander Eeed and the officers of the JRiflehian 
have during the past year made an excellent survey of Balahac 
Strait, leading between Borneo and the I.-land of Palawan, fioin the 
China into the Mindoro or Snln Sea. During this survey upwards of 
2000 square miles of soundings have been obtained, in the examina- 
tion of the numerous reefs and. elangers which lie in and above the 
approach to this strait. 

The Rifleman having been found defective was disposed of in 
China, and the surveying officers returned to England at the close 
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of last year. II.M.S. Xdssau, tinder Commander Cliimmo, is about 
to leave England in further prosecution of this survey, and its 
extension into the Sulu Sea and eastern pas.sage.s, of which almost 
nothing is known, except that at present it is a most dangerous 
though necessary highway for sailing-ships. 

Netcfoundlani'l. — Staff-Commander Kerr, with one assistant, has. in 
a hired vessel, during the past year completed oOl' miles of the 
eastern shares of this Colony, in that dangerous locality north and 
west of Togo Island. 

During the early part of the sea.son, while the ice was closely 
packed on the shore north of Cape Freels, the party were employed 
in surveying portions of Bona Vi.'ta Bay, until driven out of it hy 
the pack, which ultimately drove into the hay on the llith of June, 
and filled its arms up with ice lo feet thick. 

During the laying of the French Atlantic Cable, the surveyors 
were enabled to render valuable assistance to the Great Eastern and 
her fleet, amcmg the banks in the vicinity of St. Pierre, and in 
laying the shore end of the cable from that inland. 

ITest Indies. — Stafl-Commander Parsons with two assistants, in a 
small hiied sailing-vessel, has made a complete survey of the Island 
of Barbadoes, including a plan of Carlisle Bay, the principal 
anchorage, on a scale of 20 inches to the mile. 

The Survey h,is lieen lately removed to the Colony of British 
Guayana. which, combining as it does au extensive coast-line with 
outlying shallow banks and the mouths of important rivers, is a 
work of considerable magnitude and difficulty to be undertaken with 
such narrow means. 

British Columbia. The surveyors in this colony, under Staff- 
Commander Pender, have been usefully employed in examining the 
exposed western shores of the oftlyiiig islands northward of Van- 
couver I.shind, and in .sounding the outer and rocky entrance to 
Queen t'harlotte Sound. 

One hundred and twenty miles of coast, from Cape Calvert to 
the south-east point of Banks, Island have been surveyed, with the 
various passages leading to the main inner channel. It is con- 
sidered that hy the close of the present year .sufficient will he done 
to meet all the recpiiremcnts of navigation and comuieree for a very 
long period, and it i.s intended that the Survey shall be withdrawn. 

Cape of Goo I Hope — ITie survey of the west coast of thi.s 
colony has progressed veiw favourably during the past year, under 
Kavigating-Lieutenant Archdeacon: the shore from Table Bay 
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northerly to Lambert Cove, a distance of 130 miles, has been 
minutely examined, and a thorough survey made of Saldanha Bay, — 
a want that has been long felt. 

The numerous outlying dangers, which extend in some instances 
for several miles from the coast between Saldanha and St. Helena 
hays, the exact positions of which have been very doubtful, have 
been a source of anxiety at all times to seamen approaching 
Saldanha, which will now be set at rest by the publication of a 
correct chart. A re-survey has also been made of False Bay, re- 
sulting in the discovery of some hitherto unknovui dangers, — a cir- 
cumstance of considerable importance in this much frequented 
locality. 

The surveying party are now working northward towards the 
Orange Paver, and have sufl'ered much inconvenience from the 
scarcity and brackishness of the water, and the almost entire absence 
of inhabitants in the vicinity of the coast, where the country is 
little better than a deseii:. 

South Australia . — The surveying party in this colony have been 
employed in the examination of Xepean Bay’ and the Southern 
Coast of Kangaroo Island, also in completing the survey of Back- 
stairs Passage, between that island and Cape Jervis. 

It is with much regret that we have to record the deaths of 
Captain .John Hutchison, lately in command of the Survey, and 
of Lieutenant Guy, his assistant, which occurred in July last, 
almost suddenly, and within five days of each other, from illness 
brought on through exposure in the execution of their duties. In 
the untimely deaths of these officers the Xaval service has lost two 
able and zealous public servants. 

The Survey is now being carried on by Xavigating-Lieutenant 
Howard. 

Victoria . — During the past season the survey of the Colony of 
Yietoria has been carried on principally in an easterly' direction 
from Port Phillip, and the coast is now completed from a few miles 
west of Cape Otway to Port Albert, a town about 30 miles north- 
east of IVilson’s Promontory. A survey has also been made of 
Portland Bay’, westward of Cape Otway. 

The Pharos, Colonial government steamer, in which the survey is 
being carried on, has been employed also in assisting the laying 
of the Submarine Cable between Victoria and the north coast of 
Tasmania. 

New South Wales . — The Coast Survey of Xew South Wales is now 
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complete. The work of last year has been entirely confined to deep- 
sea sounding, the limit of the hundred-fathom line having been 
determined from off Point Danger, the northern boundary of the 
colony, to Cape Howe, its southern extreme, a distance of 600 miles ; 
thus enabling the navigator, by the use of the lead, to determine 
his position with accuracy, — an advantage not to be over-estimated 
on approaching a coast where easterly gales and thick weather are 
by no means infrequent. Although the surveying party have been 
withdrawn from the coasts of New South Wales, Xavigatina:- 
Lieutenant Gowland, lately in charge of it, has been kept, at the 
request of the Government, to examine and survey the rivers and 
inner waters of the colony, the expense of which they have deter- 
mined to defray from colonial resources. 

Queensland . — The survey of the Coast of Queensland, under 
Xavigating-I.ieutenant Bedwell, has progressed very favourably 
during the past year. The outer coast of Great Sandy Island from 
Indian Head, northwaul round the dangerous Breaksea Spit, and 
the western shore of Hervey Bay, amounting in all to 100 miles of 
coast-line, have been closely examined, and thickly and carefully 
sounded ; and perhaps on no part of the Australian continent has a 
suivey been so much needed or been more skilfully executed. The 
work is carried on by two oflicers in a small colonial sailing- 
vessel. 

West Coast of Africa . — The very imperfect and fragmentary 
surveys which existed of the entrances of some of the rivers on 
this coast, frequented by ships employed in the oil-trade, had 
become so detrimental to the interests of commerce, that last year 
the Admiralty attached a surveying officer to the senior officer's 
ship on that station, in order that he might take advantage of any 
opportunities which might offer, during the visits of our cruisers, 
to rectify the erroneous charts : and Xavigating-Lieutenant Langdon, 
who w'as selected for this duty, has already performed very good 
service in the examination of the mouths of the Binon and Brass 
rivers, the Bonny, Xew and Old Calabar, and the Cameroon rivers, 
the corrected surveys of which w'ill shortly be published. 

Mr. Langdon is at present engaged in correcting the survey of 
the Sherbro Elver. 

Summary . — During the preceding year seventy-one new charts 
have been engraved and published, and upwards of 1200 original 
plates have been added to or corrected, while 139,000 charts have 
been printed for the use of the Xavy and the public. Sailing Direc- 
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lions have been published for the West Coast of England and for 
the Channel Islands, as well as various hydrographical notices, and 
the usual annual works, such as Tide Tables, &c. Light Lists have 
been issued. 

In concluding the present notice, it will not be considered out of 
place to record that two names well known to the nautical world 
in connexion with hydrographical labours have lately disappeared 
from the rolls of the Hydrographical Department, in the retirement 
of Commanders Edward Dunsterville and John Burdwood ; the 
name of the former associated for nearly thirty years with all 
matters relating to charts, and the latter for a scarcely less lengthened 
period with the annual tide-table.s and other useful compilations. 

It is due to these old and valued public servants to record, and it 
is believed it may be done with strict truth, that in the manage- 
ment of their respective important departments there has never 
been a default throughout their lengthened term of office, and to 
replace them will not be an ea.sy task. 

Xew PcDLic.iTioNS. — Journal of the Society, Tol. 39. — In noticing 
some of the chief Geographical works published during the year, I 
may justly commence with the volume of our own ‘ Journal,’ which 
contains the more important Memoirs j'^resented to the Society, 
and is properly classed among the chief contributions to the Geo- 
graphical literature of each year. The number of papers published 
in the volume is seventeen, of which twelve are accompanied by 
maps. Among those to which attention may more particularlj- be 
called are the following: — ‘ Aotes on Manchuria,’ by the Eev. Alex- 
ander Williamson, illustrated by a map, in which routes are inserted 
from a sketch furnished bj^ the author, who travelled from the 
Gulf of Liau-tung to Sansing, the most northerly city in this 
direction of the Chinese empire; ‘From Metemma to Damot,’ in 
"Western Abyssinia,’ by Dr. H. Blanc, in which is conveyed much 
new information regarding this region, and especially the con- 
figuration of Lake Dembea, as depicted on the accompanying map ; 
‘ Journey in the Caucasus, and Ascent of Kasbek and Elbruz,’ by 
Mr. Douglas W. Freshfield ; ‘ On the Basin of the Colorado and 
Great Basin of Xorth America,’ by Dr. W. A. Bell; ‘Account of 
the Swedish Xorth Polar Expedition of 18G8,’ by Professor A. E. 
Xordenskiold and Captain Fr. von Otter, accompanied by a map, 
in which the bays of the northern part of the islands are laid down 
according to tracings supplied by the authors ; ‘ Pieport of the Trans- 
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of last year. H.AI.S. Nassau, tiiider Commander Chimmo, is about 
to leave England in furtber prosecution of this survey, and its 
extension into the Sulu Sea and eastern passages, of -which almost 
nothing is kiio-wn, except that at present it is a most dangerous 
though necessary highway for sailing-ships. 

NeafouiidlanJ . — Staff-Commander Kerr, tvdth one assistant, has, in 
a hired vessel, during the past year completed 300 miles of the 
eastern shores of this Colony, in that dangerous locality north and 
tvest of Togo Island. 

Daring the early part of the season, -while the ice was closely 
packed on the shore north of Cape Ereels, the party -were employed 
in surveying' portions of Bona Yista Bay, until driven out of it by 
the pack, -n'hich ultimately drove into the bay on the 12th of June, 
and filled its arms up -w’ith ice 10 feet thick. 

During the laying of the French Atlantic Cable, the surveyors 
■were enabled to render valuable assistance to the Great Eastern and 
her fleet, among the banks in the vicinity of St. Pierre, and in 
laying the shore end of the cable from that island. 

West LiJi'js. — Staff-Commander Parsons with two assistants, in a 
small hired .sailing-vessel, has made a complete .survey of the Island 
of Barbadoos, iiicluiling a plan of Carlisle Bay, the principal 
anchorage, on a scale of 20 inclie.s to the mile. 

The Survey has Ijcen lately removeil to the Colony of British 
Guayana. which, combining as it does an extensive coast-line with 
outlying shallow banks and the mouths of important rivers, is a 
work of considerable magnitude and clifficadty to be undertaken with 
such iian-ow means. 

British Cdhiiiibia. The surveyors in this colony, under Staff- 
Commander Pender, have been usefully employed in examining the 
exposed western shores of the ofilying islands northward of Mtn- 
couver Island, and in .sounding the outer and rocky entrance to 
Queen Charlotte .Sound. 

One hundred and twenty miles of coast, from Cape Calvert to 
the .south-east point of Banks, Island have been surveyed, with the 
various passages leading to the main inner channel. It is con- 
sidered that by the clo.se of the pre.sent year sufficient -sGll be done 
to meet all tbe requirements of navig-ation and comsiierce for a very 
^ long period, and it is intended that the Survey shall be withdrawn. 

Cape of Goo I Hope — The survey of the west coast of this 
colony has progressed very favourably during the past year, under 
Kavigating-Lieutenant Archdeacon: the shore from Table Bay 
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northerly to Lambert Cove, a distance of 130 miles, has been 
minutely examined, and a thorough survey made of Saldanha Bay, — 
a vant that has been long felt. 

The numerous outlying dangers, which extend in some instances 
for several miles from the coast between Saldanha and Sr. Helena 
bays, the exact positions of which have been very doubtful, have 
been a source of anxiety at all times to seamen approaching 
Saldanha. which will now be set at rest by the publication of a 
correct chart. A re-survey has also been made of False Bay, re- 
sulting in the discovery of some hitherto unknown dangers, — a cir- 
cumstance of considerable importance in this much frequented 
locality. 

The surveying party are now working northward towards the 
Orange Eiver, and have suffered much inconvenience from the 
scarcity and hrackishness of the water, and the almost entire absence 
of inhabitants in the vicinity of the coast, where the country is 
little better than a desert. 

South Australia . — The surveying party in this colony have been 
employed in the examination of Jsepean Bay and the Southern 
Coast of Kangaroo Island, also in completing the survey of Back- 
stairs Passage, between that island and Cape Jervis. 

It is with much regret that we have to record the deaths of 
Captain John Hutchison, lately in command of the Survey, and 
of Lieutenant Guy, his assistant, which occuired in July last, 
almost suddenly, and within five days of each other, from illness 
brought on through exposure in the execution of their duties. In 
the untimely deaths of these officers the Xaval service has lost two 
able and zealous public servants. 

The Survey is now being carried on by Navigating-Lieutenant 
Howard, 

Tictoria . — During the past season the survey of the Colony of 
Victoria has been carried on principally in an easterl}' direction 
from Port Phillip, and the coast is now completed from a few miles 
west of Cape Otway to Port Albert, a town about 30 miles north- 
east of Vilson’s Promontory. A survey has also been made of 
Portland Ba}', westward of Cape Otway. 

The Pharos, Colonial government steamer, in which the survey is 
being carried on, has been employed also in assisting the laying 
of the Submarine Cable between Victoria and the north coast of 
Tasmania. 

New South Wales . — The Coast Survey of Xew South Wales is now 
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Himalayan Explorations during 1867,’ by Captain T. G. Mont- 
gomerie, containing the xisit of the Pundits to the gold-mines of 
M estern Tibet ; ‘ Xarrative of a Journey through the Afar Country,’ 
by M. Werner Mtinzinger, the zealous and able agent of this 
country, previous to and during the Abyssinian -war ; a most valu- 
able contribution to the geography and ethnology of a part of 
Eastern Africa of vbich scarely anything was previously known, 
the accompanying majt being drawn from the author's own sketch ; 
‘Journey of Exploration to the Mouth of the Limpopo,’ by St. 
Tincent Erskine ; and lastly, ‘Xotes on the Map of the Peninsula 
of Sinai,’ by the Eev. F. TV. Holland. 

Pelermann's ‘ Gejgrajjhische Miitheihmgen.'’ — The' principal Geo- 
graphical publication of the continent of Europe, as I have bad 
occasion in previous years to rematk, is the ‘ Geoguiphische Mit- 
theilungen,’ edited by our Medallist and Honorary Cuiresponding 
Member, Dr. Petermunn, and published by Justus Perthes, of Gotha. 
The large number of maps, so attractive for their fulness of detail 
and the_amount of new information they impart, is a well-known 
feature of this important and truly scientific serial. During the 
past year I remark, in the first place, highly -finished maps of the 
English surveys made in Abyssinia during the war, with cor- 
responding text, in which the march of our army, and the new 
information gleaned concerning Abyssinian geography, are given in 
a clear and attractive manner. In the fifth part for 1869 there is 
also an account of the most recent scientific expeditions of the 
Kussians in Central Asia, and a map of the Thian-Shan system 
between Issyk-Kul and Kashgar, both of which ought to be con- 
sulted by those interested in the geography of Tnrkistan. A 
sketch-map of the great French Expedition from Cambodia to the 
V ang-tsze-Kiang is also given in the same part, in anticipation of the 
French official map not yet puhli.'-hed. Other Memoirs of value are 
the iollowing : — ‘ Scientific Eesults of the first German Arctic Expe- 
dition,’ by \\. V. Freeden (Part YL); ‘Eduard Mohr’s Astronomical 
and Geognostic Expedition in South Africa’ (Parts VII. and Till.) ; 

‘ Latest Travels and Explorations in China : Baron von Eicbthofen's 
Geological Investigations since September, 1868 ’ (Part IX.) ; ‘ The 
Telegraph Expedition on the Yukon in Alaska,’ with map (Part X.) ; 
‘Xew Guinea: a German Appeal from the Antipodes,’ with map of 
Kew Guinea (Part XI.), a communication worthy of attention by 
those who take an interest in our settlements in tropical Australia, 
and in the prospect of a German colonization of Xew Guinea and 
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the neighhouring islands ; Mauch’s ‘ Travels in the Interior of South 
Africa,’ with map ; ‘ Sketch of the Physical Geography of the Sutlej 
Valley,’ hy Dr. F. Stoliczka (Part I., 1870), and others, which the 
limited time at my disposal precludes me from enumerating. 

Keith Johnston's last WorTcs . — ^IVhat Petermann is to the Continent 
of Europe, our associate Keith Johnston is to the British Isles and 
the Colonies. His last works, to which I have alluded in a former 
Address, demonstrate the results of pertinacious and exhaustive 
labours, which bring out in salient relief, in clear tables and beau- 
tiful maps, all the latest geographical acquisitions. 

I shall allude elsewhere to the treatise of his son on the disco- 
veries of Livingstone, and I hope that at our next Anniversary' 
Meeting the father of this family of geographers, of whom Scotland 
is so proud, will be placed on the same footing as Arrowsmith of 
England and Petermann of Germany, by being assigned one of our 
Royal Geogragraphical Medals. 

KohTs ‘ History of the Discovery of Maine .’ — I must not here omit 
to notice a work of great value, on the history of geographical 
discovery, which has been issued during the past year under the 
auspices of the Maine Historical Society. Under the general desig- 
nation of a ‘ History of the Discoveiy of Maine,’ this elaborate 
woik is, in truth, a history of the discovery of the East Coast of 
Xorth America, from the time of the Northmen in 990, to the Charter 
of Gilbert in 1578. Its author is Mr. J. G. Kohl, of Bremen, whose 
name is already well known to us by his numerous books of travels, 
works, not antiquaiian only, but based upon his personal observa- 
tions in America and most of the principal countries of Europe. 

In this new volume Mr. Kohl has given, in a compact and lucid 
manner, the results of a most laborious investigation of the scat- 
tered and often obscure documents which survive from the early 
times of which he treats. The work is illustrated by extracts from 
no less than three-and-twenty maps, the latest of which is Mer- 
cator’s of 1569. It may well be imagined that when a volume, 
embodying such documents as these, has the abstruse subjects of 
which it treats dealt with hy a man of extensive leading, untiling 
industry, and remarkable critical sagacity', such as Dr. Kohl, I am 
drawing your attention to a work of no ordinary' importance. It is, 
in truth, a handbook to the history of Western discovery ; and it 
is much to be regretted that its circulation should be limited to 
the members of a private Society in America. I may observe that 
it was at the suggestion of one of our Secretaries, that Mr. Kohl 
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•was in'vlted to undertake this responsible and laborious task, and 
Sir. Major is justly proud of so successful and honourable a result. 

Marcoy’s ‘ Voyage a travers FAmerique du Sud .’ — Although not 
coming within the definition of scientific geography, illustrated 
books of travel are deserving of some notice in a summary like 
the present, as_ tending greatly to difiiise a knowledge of distant 
regions and a taste for geogTaphy among the great body of the 
public. In our early days the copiously illustrated quarto books 
of voyages, which were then the usual form of publication, were 
the delight of young readers imbued 'with the spirit of adventure ; 
but the production of this class of works seems of late years to 
have been abandoned by our English publishers. In France such 
books continue to appear, and with a profusion of beautiful en- 
gratrings and a luxury of type and paper which excite our astonish- 
ment, more particularly as they appear intended for, and succeed in 
obtaining, a wide circulation. One of these works, published by 
Messrs. Hachette & C'*‘, is the ‘ Voyage a travers I’Amerique du 
Sud,’ by M. Paul Marcoy. It contains a narrative of travel and 
adventure across the continent of South America at its broadest 
part, commencing with Islay on the Pacific Coast, and passing by 
Arequipa and Cuzco to the head- waters of the Ucayali, and so on to 
the Eiver Amazons, and down that great stream to the Atlantic. 
The illustrations, apparently from drawings by the traveller, are 
to the number of many hundreds, most beautifully engraved and 
printed, and the landscape views more particularly convey a vivid 
idea of the wonderful and varied scenery through which the author 
passed, A work of this nature, in two large quarto volumes, and 
evidently intended for popular reading, could scarcely be under- 
taken by an English publisher, although one would think that such 
books, as conveying much knowledge of distant regions, by the pic- 
torial illustrations alone, would be well received by the British 
public. Another work of the same class, and by the same publishers, 
the ‘ Japon illustre,’ by M. Humbert, has already attracted some 
attention in England, and deservedly so. The author was the Swiss 
Minister in Japan, who made good use of his exceptional opportu- 
nities in studying the singular countiy and people amongst whom 
he lived. Most of the engravings, which thickly stud the two 
handsome volumes, appear to have been copied from photographs, 
and are most satisfactoi-y for their evident fidelity. The text, too, 
forms pleasant and instructive reading, and stamps M. Humbert as 
a thoughtful observer and pleasing writer. 
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Millingen’s ‘ Wild Life among the Koords .’ — An interesting volume, 
vith this title, has recently appeared from the pen of Major T. 
3Iillingen, whose earlier work on Turkey was noticed in one of my 
former Addresses. Together with some curious and entertaining 
descriptions of wild life in the remoter districts of Koordistan and 
Armenia, this work gives us geographical notices of many little- 
known parts of this region ; such as the valley of the Ennis and its 
junction with the Upper Euphrates, Lake Xazik ; the navigation, 
harbours, &c., of Lake Van: Lake Ertjek, with its poisonous waters; 
and the tract of territory lying being Lake Yan and the Persian 
frontiers, forming the watershed between the Caspian and the 
Persian Gulf. A map accompanies the work, in which these 
various new features are delineated from information furnished by 
the author. 

Italian Geographical Society . — Our distinguished Foreign Associate, 
the Commander Cristoforo Xegri, who worthily presides over the 
geographers of Italy, has, in his recent instructive Address, dilated 
with much eloquence on the progress of geography, and on the 
recent discoveries in many of those distant regions in which we 
take the deepest interest. Following our example, he laments in his 
obituary list the death of Count Lavradio, so long the Portuguese 
Minister at our Court. Although this highly-cultivated and mttch- 
respected man was not in our Society, he belonged to the affiliated 
body, the Hakluyt Society, and took a warm interest in eliciting 
every portion of knowledge relating to the earliest discoveries of 
the Portuguese in Africa and the Indies. Our Secretary, Mr. Major, 
in his memorable work, the ‘ Life of Prince Henry of Portugal,’ of 
which I spoke to you in a former Address, has, indeed, done full 
justice to Count Lavradio, and I now add my tribute to the memory 
of this learned man. 

The geographical knowledge of Count Lavradio was so extensive, 
his heart so thoroughly devoted to the advancement of the cause, 
and he was so justly proud of being the descendant of Francisco 
d’ Almeida, the first Viceroy of India, that he w'ell deserves due 
praise from the hands of a Geographical President. The maps 
which, by his exertions, were extricated from the archives in 
Portugal, threw great light on mediteval geography ; and among 
them are those maps of Africa which were constructed at the period 
when the Pope allotted so very large a part of that vast country 
to his faithful Portuguese. 
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Signor Xegi-i's comments on tlie recent discoveries in Africa are 
very attractive, and I rejoice in knowing that the Italian Society has 
now reached the large total of upwards of 1000 members. 

The Canal of Suez. — As the opening out a navigable communica- 
tion between the Mediterranean and the Bed Sea is unquestionably 
the greatest work of our age, let us offer our warmest congratulations 
to M. de Lesseps for having conceived and completed a project which 
was at first thought impossible bj- many ; but in which — much to 
their honour — ^his countrymen, the French, have throughout been his 
vigorous supporters. Still, without the hearty concurrence of the 
Khedive of Egypt and his munificent aid, this very difficult opera- 
tion could never have been realised. This water-communication, 
or Bosphorus, which has insulated Africa, has been well styled by 
Cristoforo Xegri, the President of the Italian Geographical Society, 
the “Straits of Lesseps,” just as the Straits of Cook, Magellan, and 
Behring bear the name of those who first navigated in those waters. 

For the honour of our Society, it is right to record that the 
ruler of Egypt specially invited your President to attend the great 
ceremony of the opening of the Canal, and nothing more mortified 
me than being obliged, from the state of my health at that time, to 
decline the proposed distinction. Anxious, however, that our body 
should be well represented, I induced my friend. Lord Houghton, 
one of the Trustees and a permanent member of our Council, to 
represent the Society on this memorable occasion, and the manner 
in which his Lordship has executed this duty met with our entire 
approval. 

The elaborate Eeport on the Canal, by Captain Eichards, the 
hydrographer, and Colonel Clarke, R.E., recently' published by the 
Admiralty, will be reprinted in the third number of our 'Pio- 
ceedings.' * 

Central Asia. - — In this year, as in the last, the chief advances 
in geographical knowledge have been made in Central Asia, and 
especially in those parts of the great mountain back-bone of the 
Old World which lie to the north-west of our Indian empire, and 

* In reference to this subject, I may state that our Associate, Captain H. Spratt, 
so disttnguiihed by his former coramunicatious on this branch of Mediterranean 
hydrography, which I have noticed in former Addresses, informs me that lie 
adheres to his views respecting the inevitable direction of the silt as carried east- 
ward from the mouth of the Nile by the steady marine currents, and hence he 
believes in the eventral silting up of Port Said. 
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in the Tast territory so recently opened up to ns, which is now 
designated as “ Eastern Turkistau,” in contradistinction to Western, 
or what really is at present “ Eussian Turkistan.” When I ad- 
dressed yon at the last anniversary, I conld only speak of Mr. 
Shaw as having successfully penetrated by Yarkand to Kashgar 
with his cargo of tea from Kangra, and of his having been well 
received by the great chief Yakoob Kushbegi, who has since been 
recognised under the much grander title of Ataligh Ghazi, or 
“ Leader of the Eaithfnl.” A residence of several months in 
Eastern Turkistan enabled !Mr. Shaw to establish friendly relations 
with that powerful ruler, who, as we now know, has sent a special 
Envoy into British India with a letter for the Queen, and another 
for the Yiceroy of India. The latter, in a letter to myself, has 
expressed his gratification at the prospect of establishing friendly 
intercourse with this new nation, as leading to an interchange of 
the products of Eastern Turkistan with those of the British empire. 

So long as China held that fine region in thraldom, which was the 
case during a whole century, down to 1864, the native Mussulman 
population were never more than partially subjugated ; so that, as 
soon as a brave and sagacious leader appeared in the person of 
Yakoob Kushbegi, the Chinese yoke was easily thrown off, and a 
countiy, which previously was a continual hotbed of insurrection, 
and subject to every sort of anarchy, has now, we learn, become a 
well-regulated and orderly state, under the stern, yet just, rule of 
this one leader. 

There is something quite refreshing and encouraging in the 
fact that the Envoy of this great ruler will, in his progress to 
Calcutta, have witnessed a great Durbar of Indian Princes assembled 
under the presidency of our Queen's son, the Duke of Edinburgh, 
and that, after having seen some portions of our army and of our 
marine, of the latter of which the ‘ Galatea ’ frigate will be a 
favourable specimen, he will return to his native Turkistan, im- 
pressed with a deep sense of the value of an intimate alliance with 
an adjacent empire possessing such colossal re.sources. 

The accidental meeting, at Shadula on the Himalav'an frontier of 
Eastern Turkistan. of Mr. Hayward, the Envoy from our Society, 
and Mr. Shaw, which at first sight was naturally viewed with 
suspicion by the Yarkandi people, has in the end proved very ad- 
vantageous to us as leading to a great addition to our knowledge. 
For as soon as the Ataligh Ghazi had sati.sfied himself that our 
countrymen were respectively engaged in very different occupa- 
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tions — the one seeking to open ont a trading intercourse, the other 
endeaTouring to delineate the features of a region quite unknown 
to Europeans — he acted with great kindness, and has since shown 
his good feeling by the transmission, already alluded to, of a special 
Envoy to the Governor- General of India. 

As Mr. Shaw is now among us, and has already communicated, at 
an evening meeting, an animated sketch of his travels, we may feel 
assured that the work he is preparing on the subject of his journey 
will attract, in the most lively manner, the British public. 

The mission which the Council confided to Mr. Hayward has been 
already attended with highly important results. For although we 
know not as yet whether he has succeeded in entering the great 
lofty plateau of Pamir, which was the main object of his travels, 
for it is possible he may have been by native tumults deflected from 
that purpose, or by the impracticability of traversing the moun- 
tainous tracks east of Gilgit, which lie to the west of the territo- 
ries of Cashmere and the British outposts, yet he has already well 
employed his time in taking a route which led him to Yarkand, and 
in course of which he fell in with Mr. Shaw. "Whilst waiting; in a 
state of surveillance at Shadula on the frontier, he contrived to 
escape the vigilance of his guards, and crossed the mountain ranges 
near the sources of the Y'arkand Piiver to survey the country. It 
was during this rapid excursion that he was enabled to make very 
great additions to our geographical knowledge. He demonstrated, 
for the first time, the tiue course of the Y'aikand River, as well as 
that of the Karakash, ascended to the sources of the former, on the 
northern slopes of the Karakorum, and obtained information of a 
better pass, the Yangi, over the Kuen Lun, than the one at present 
used by traders. He was, moreover, enabled to sketch the outlines 
of this remarkable mountain-region, with its glaciers and fertile 
valleys, and also to lay down, for the first time, a number of posi- 
tions of latitude, longitude, and altitudes, which were hitherto 
entirely undetermined. 

"We cannot too much admire the zeal, talent, and singular courage 
displayed by Mr. Haywaid in carrying out these researches, in a 
country in which, bad the inhabitants discovered the only small 
scientific instrument be possessed, they might at once have killed 
him. 

Kothing daunted by bis first failure to penetrate to the Pamir 
Steppe, be is now endeavouring, since bis return ftom the Yarkand 
and Kashgar journey, to traverse the country occupied by those 
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•warring and savage -tribes who hold the passes which lie to the 
south of that great plateau. If he should succeed in this traverse, he 
apprehends that he will have comparatively little difEcultv in explor- 
ing the Pamir Land, its nomad Kirghis inhabitants not being savage 
or warlike. In case, however, that he should find it impossible to run 
the gauntlet once more by repassing the hostile tribes lying between 
Pamir Land and British India, he expresses a hope that we should 
endeavour to obtain the sanction of the Eussian Government, that 
in that case he might be permitted to return to England by passing 
through Eussian or Western Turkistan. 

Acting in the name of the Society, and by the authority of 
the Council, I have had the satisfaction of learning that, in virtue 
of the appeal which I made to the Geographical Society of St. Peters- 
burg, the Imperial Government has sent the requisite order to the 
Governor-General of Turkistan to offer to Mr. Hayward all aid and 
assistance, and a free passage through these territories to Europe. 

If, then, I couple this gratifying fact with the very successful 
recent mission of our Associate, Mr. Douglas Forsyth, to the Court 
of St. Petersburg, in order fully to lay before the Emperor and his 
Ministers the exact state of affairs in regard to the great region 
which, on the north-west, lies between British India and the Thian 
Chan Mountains, which have hitherto been the Eussian boundary, 
I see in these circumstances cause for rejoicing that there is every 
prospect of a harmony of views between the Eussians and our- 
selves regarding this great region. I rejoiced when I learnt 
from Mr. Forsyth himself, that both the Emperor and his 
enlightened Minister, the Prince Gortschakoff, are willing to 
maintain the boundary of the Thian Chan, and to undertake 
not to advance the Eussian forces into Eastern Tui’kistan. As I 
have long suggested that, for the benefit of Britain and Eussia, the 
large Mussulman territory of Eastern Turkistan — now completely 
independent of China — should be allowed to lie as a neutral 
region, which may prove thus a source of lucrative trade both for 
Eussia and England, I am the more rejoiced at the present aspect 
of affairs than in any preceding year. And now that such inter- 
vening country is in a well-ordered condition, thanks to the un- 
flinching power of the Ataligh Ghazi, we may look to a dirrable 
arrangement and good irnder.-tanding on this northern frontier of 
British India. 

If a successful trade should be estallislied between British India 
and Eastern Turkistan, we must ever recollect that the first step 
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taken in it was the work of onr able Associate, Mr. Douglas 
Dorsjth, who, bj- the transmission of a single horse-load of Indian 
tea, propitiated the great chief, who is now our ally: and we 
must all feel much indebted to the present Yiceroy of India, the 
Earl of Mayo, for the warm interest he has taken in sustaining 
and supporting the enterprises which have led to so desirable a 
result. It is indeed my pleasing duty to inform the Society that the 
Ticeroy has charged Mr. Forsyth with a special mission to the Ataligh 
Ohazi, in which he is to be accompanied by' Mr. Shaw, who for this 
purpose has been recently recalled from this country by a telegram 
from the Yiceroy'. The friendly intercourse between British India 
and Eastern Turkistan will thus be permanently settled. 

In considering the value of the intercourse between British India 
and Eastern Turkistan which has recently been brought about, 
I must not omit to do justice to Sir Henry Eawlinson, who on 
previous occasions has drawn our attention vividly' to the important 
results which must follow from explorations of our North-IVestern 
frontiers. I refer you to our ‘ Proceedings ’ for the able delineation, 
in which, quoting the letters of our accomplished and zealous 
Associate, Mr. Douglas Forsyth, he places the whole subject before 
us in a masterly style. Sir Henry Eawlinson’s speech, delivered 
at our fir.st meeting of the past session, is so pregnant -with know- 
ledge, and so clear in describing the advances made by our envoy, 
Hayward, and the other explorers, that I commend you to peruse 
the report of it in our • Proceedings,’ followed, as it is, by the last 
speech ever made to us by our ever-fo-be-lamented Associate, Lord 
Strangford, as a compendium of nearly all that can be said upon 
this broad subject geographically, commercially', and politically. 

I have already referred to the fact that the Chinese had held 
Eastern Turkistan in subjection for about a hundred years : and, 
indeed, their latest conquest of that country' dates only from about 
the middle of the last century. But it may not be without interest, 
as an illustiution of the great antiquity' of the Chinese power, and the 
vitality that it possessed through a great series of ages, to observe 
that this was hy no means the first time that the regions in question 
had foimed a part of the empire. I learn from Colonel Yule that 
Chinese scholars date the spread of its influence in that direction 
from the second century’ befoie our era; and in the first century 
after the birth of Christ the Chinese power extended across the 
Bolor even to the shores of the Caspian ! In the following ages 
it was subject to great fluctuations ; but under the great Thang 
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dynasty, in tlie seventh century, the whole of the country east of 
the Bolor was under Chinese authority ; and even west of the 
mountains, provinces extending to the frontiers of Persia were 
claimed as subject, and organized, at least on paper, with all the 
elaboration of the Chinese system. The conquests of Chingghiz and 
his successors again brought the states of Turkistan under the same 
supremacy with China. When they fell, the indigenous dynasty 
which succeeded them in China held little beyond the limits of 
China Proper : and it was not till the existing Manchu dynasty 
was in the height of its power that Eastern Turkistan for a third 
or fourth time, and, probably, for the last time, became united to 
China. Such a long series of vicissitudes almost reminds one of 
geological and ante-historical successions and oscillations. 

Sussians in Central Asia . — Whilst our own countrymen have thus 
been laigely adding to our acquaintance with Eastern Turkistan, the 
Russians have extended geographical knowledge throughout Western 
Turkistan, a large portion of which has been all but annexed to 
the Piussian empire, the chiefs of the principal Khanats, still called 
independent, being to a great extent subordinate. 

We learn from the communication of Baron Osten Sacken to the 
Imperial Geographical Society, that among the most recent of these 
surveys are those made by Baron Kaulbars in the central part of 
the Thian Chan chain, on the upper course of the River Narj-m, 
and extending to the edge of the country of Eastern Turkistan, t.e. 
from the borders of the Khanat of Kokan to the mountain Khan 
Tengri, near the western extremity of the Lake Issyk-ktil. In 
ascending the affluents of the Karym, Baron Kaulbars deteiunined 
that its principal source was a glacier in the mountains of Ak 
Schirah, on the same meridian as the east end of Lake Issyk-kuL 
He also explored the grand snowy chains of Sery Yassy and Kok- 
schul, extending south-westwards to the Yalley of Aksai. 

The topographical surveys in the district of Zerafshan, under 
the direction of Yl. Scohelew, extend from L'rmittan for 80 versts 
uj> the Zerafshan, in the valley of which river is situated the 
renowned city of Samarkand. This survey, and the measurement of 
the elevations of the so-called Starved Steppe, between Tschinaz and 
Disakh, show that that arid tract was formerly enriched by the 
waters of the Zerafshan, through a grand canal of irrigation of 
Tartar origin, which may he considered one of the greatest hydraulic 
works of that formerly energetic people. 
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Besides other surveys, one of ayIucIi has extended in the direction 
of the caravan route from Bokhara to Kasilinsk, the Eussian topo- 
graphers have prepared a map of the whole of Eussian Turkistan, 
on a very large scale. "When this document reaches our map- 
makers, it will doubtless give quite a new geographical face to 
large portions of Central Asia. 

Eemains of extensive former brick constructions, found in the 
great Lake Is&yk-kul, were brought to light through the exertions of 
General Kolpakovsky, and they have excited much curiosity. One 
of these masses of brick presented on its surface the form of 
a human figure, and weighed near 500 lbs. Already in 1857 
M. Semenof had called attention to some of these ancient ruins, 
the existence of the places of which they are the remains is recorded 
in the annals of Chinese history.* 

The existence of a city on the north end of Lake Issyk-kul 
200 years before Chii.st, and also the remains of an Aimenian 
monastery having been alluded to by Humboldt, I have’ no doubt 
that my friend M. Pierre de Tchihatchef will, in his proposed new 
edition of the ‘ Asie Centrale ’ of that illustrious man, develope 
still more all the topographical and antiquarian knowledge which 
has been elicited by the Kussians, who thus have brought to light 
many ethnological data, which, through the long continuance of bar- 
barous Turcoman rule, has remained so long unnoticed. 

In terminating these observations on Central Asia, I must again 
express the gratification I have experienced in witnessing the 
highly praiseworthy efforts of the Eussian geographers to lay open 
to the world of science the true ph 3 'sical features of the vast region 
of "Westem Turkistan, of v Inch they are now, to a great extent, 
the rulers. In former j'ears, I have alluded to the labours of 
Semenoff, Struve, and others, and very recentlj- we have received 
an excellent tran.slation, by Mr. Delmar Morgan, of a very remark- 
able memoir bj- Baron Oaten Sacken, describing the mountainous 
region between Turkistan and the Eussian boundaiy near Kashgar, 
the result of an exploratoi-y expedition by General Poltoratskj', 
when accompanied b\- Baron Osten Sacken himself. The clearness 
and spirit of this memoir are such, that a sketch-map might almost 
be constructed from the author’s word-painting ; whilst the descrip- 
tion of the flora of this highlj’-diversified country, and its analogy 
to the flora of the Himalayan mountains, will be highlj- appreciated 
by aU botanists. 


* See the ‘ Mutheilungen ’ of Petennann, 1858, p. 360. 
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Such a work, independently of other obligations conferred on ns 
(and especially by his kind intervention, which procured the 
promise of the Enssian Government that our envoy, ilr. Hayward, 
should be well received if he penetrated into ^Vestern Turkistan), 
influenced our Council in unanimouslj' electing Baron Osten Sacken, 
the Secretary of the Imperial Geographical Society, as one of our 
Honorary Corresponding Hembers, of whom we may well be 
proud. 

The day, indeed, has now arrived, and to my great delight, when 
the Eussian Imperial Government on the north, and the British Go- 
vernment on the south, are rivals in thoroughly exploring and deter- 
mining their respective frontiers, leaving between each dominion 
wild tracts, which will probably be for ever independent, but whose 
chiefs will well know how to respect their powerful neighbours. 

These geographical operations are also, I doubt not, the forerun- 
ners to the establishment of good commercial intercourse, and are, I 
venture to think, the surest pledges of peace. 

In the discussion which followed the reading of the memoir of 
Baron Osten Sacken, I was most happy to find that my eminent 
friend, Sir Henry Eawlinson, completely coincided with the 
views on this point which I have long entertained. It was also a 
source of true pleasure to me that, at the same meeting, the Chan- 
cellor of the Eussian Emba.ssy in London. 31. Bartholomei, was a 
witness of the sincere expressions of gratification we all experienced 
in seeing the cordial and unre.^erved communication which now 
happily exists between the geographev.s of both countries. The 
earne.st and graceful manner in whicli the Eus^.ian diplomatist 
addressed us was, I am happy to say, duly appreciated by the 
assembly. 


Westeex Asia. — In dwelling upon tlio advances in geogra- 
phical knowledge which have been made in Central Asia, we 
must notice in a marked manner the journey of 3Ir. Consul Tavlor 
to the sources of the Euphrates, as communicated in a letter to 
Mr. T. K. Lynch, and published in our ‘Proceedings.’* The line 
of exploration taken by our enterprising and learned Asso- 
ciate, 3Ir. Taylor, wa.s intermediate to the routes taken by previous 
travellers, for he proceeded fiom the north of Lake 3"an, between 
Diadeen and Becgir Kalah. By following this line, 3Ir. Taylor 


* See ‘ Proceedings,’ vol. xiii,, p. 243. 
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ascertained that this region, so replete in ancient times with 
igneous action, is still the seat of an active volcano and many hot 
sulphureous springs and geysers, besides valleys which have been 
well filled with basalt, and subsequently deepened into abrupt 
gorges with precipitous sides. 

Australia.- — Of the recent explorations in Australia it is right to 
observe that the expedition of Mr. Foivest in the interior of Mestern 
Australia, where he penetrated to E. long. 122° 45', though productive 
of no great geographical results, was zealously conducted, in the 
hope of tracing some account of the bodies of certain white men 
who had been heard of, and which were supposed to be the remains 
of Leichhardt and his associates. Xo clue, alas ! was found to 
identify this report, but a large additional area of salt lagoons and 
pebbly and sandy beds was added to the Western Colony. The 
feature which comes out strongly in these tracts is, that whenever 
granite rocks appear, water is in much greater abundance than 
in the sandy tracts. 

As to the great mass of land forming the northern part of 
Australia, which, as geographers, we have termed North Australia, 
in distinction to South-west and East Australia, the new data that 
have come to our knowledge are of comparatively slight importance. 
For although considerable tracts on the northern .sea-boaid opposite 
to Melville Island are found to be well gi'assed, and will ultimately, 
perhaps, be capable of occupation, the efforts which have been made 
by the inhabitants of South Australia to annex and settle in them 
have not been fortunate. 

These subjects have recently been well illustrated by our Asso- 
ciate, Sir Charles Nicholson; but the chief merit of his communi- 
cation, as recently given to us, consisted in the clear comparative 
sketch of the rise and progress of the several great Australian 
colonies, and the remarkable explorers they have produced. 

To myself this general sketch was very refreshing, inasmuch as 
nearly all the adventures he traced have been dwelt on, in more or 
less detail, at the meetings of the Eoyal Geographical Society since 
our foundation in the year 1830. From that time we have seen 
little Port Phillip, then a mere dependency of New South Wales, 
rise into the grand and wealthy colony of Victoria ; Port Adelaide 
become South Australia ; the Moreton Bay, or northern settlement 
of New South Wales, expand into the grand and intertropical 
colony of Queensland. This general view is the more valued as 
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coming from one of our rellows who occupied for many years the 
high post of Speaker of the Hou.se of Eepiesentatives at Sydney. 
But we have also to thank Sir Charles Nicholson, not for the first 
time, for having incited geographers to explore and do some real 
work in that vast legion of New Guinea which lies between our 
northernmost Australian settlements and the rich islands of the 
Malay Archipelago. • 

Judging from the little we as yet know of the southern portion 
of this vast equatorial terra incognita, that is, the country on the 
south-west, it is inhabited by ferocious and savage natives, and the 
climate appears unfavourable to Europeans. My lamented fiiend, the 
late Mr. John Crawfurd, so well versed in the eastern Archipelago, 
lost, indeed, no opportunity of recording his decided objection to an 
attempt at colonization in any part of New Guinea. But, after all, 
when we consider the high piobability of a rising commercial 
intercourse between Cape York and other parts of North Australia, 
particularly those in and around the Gulf of Cai pentaria, with the 
British Indian settlements, it must be admitted that the future 
interests of Britain would be greatly damaged if any other Power 
were to possess it.self of the south-eastern shores of New Guinea, 
or make any settlement whatever in our own territories of North 
Australia. 

By recent intelligence from Australia, it appears that the Papuans 
are not so irreconoileably hostile to Europeans as previous accounts 
Would lead us to believe. Mr. Chester, the Police Magistrate at 
Somerset, our new settlement at Cape Y'oi k, reports that Captain 
Delai gy, of the trading schooner Active, engaged in the heche-de-mer 
fishery, whilst in search of a mis.-'ing boat in the month of August 
last, was induced to try the hospitality of the natives of the south- 
eastern shore of New Guinea. He had a large and well-armed partv 
with him, and was met on the beach by about 100 warriors armed 
with bows and arrows, who ranged themselves in order of battle : but 
on his making peace demon.->trations, the I’apuans laid aside their 
bows and vied with each other in showing hospitalitj- to the strangers. 
They prepared a sumptuous feast of pigs, yams, taro, and a kind of 
jungle fowl, and sent a portion on boaid the boats for those who 
remained in them. The chiefs, after the feast, accompanied Delargv 
through their village, and the most friendly relations were esta- 
hlislied. In communicating this very interesting information .to 
me, Sir Charles Nicholson suggests that our own Admiialty might 
he recommended, after this proof of friendliness on the part of the 
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Xatives, to employ the vessel of ■war on tlie Cape York station in an 
attempt to improve our geographical knowledge of this wonderful 
island, and cultivate amicable relations with its spirited inhabitants. 

South Ameeica. — Since my last Address, the account of the 
exploration of the Eiver Juru^ by Mr. Chandless, to which I then 
alluded, has appeared in the ‘ Journal ’ of the Society, accompanied 
by a map, drawn by that enterprising and painstaking explorer, 
with his usual completeness of topographical detail. This memoir, 
and the map appended to it, was sent by him from Manaos, on 
the Eio is^egro, from which place he afterwards sailed to explore 
another great tributary of the Amazons, the Eiver Madeira. It 
was his intention, on this journey, to explore the large westerly 
affluent of the Madeira, the Beni, up to its sources in the Andes of 
Southern Peru, and thus set at rest the vexed question of the course 
of the Madre de Dios ; but his attempt to penetrate into this 
difficult region was not rewarded with his usual success. The 
country on the banks of the Mamore and Beni rivers was almost 
impassable, owing to the hostility of a tribe of wild Indians, who 
attacked the canoe of one of Mr. Chandless’ travelling companions, 
and killed its owner with several of the crew. We now learn, for 
the first time, that an expedition sent by the Bolivian Government 
in 1846 to explore the Beni, and consisting of thirty-two well- 
armed men, besides canoe-men, was driven back by the wild 
Indians. Besides this formidable obstacle, it was found next to 
impossible to hire civilised Indians for the journey. Nothing 
daunted, however, our traveller entered the Beni with his canoe 
and small party of seven men, and ascended the little-known stream 
as far as a rapid, 14 miles from the mouth, which he was unable, 
with his weak party, to pass, and re-descended the Madeira to tlie 
main Amazons. A curious feature in the physical geography of 
the interior of South America is brought to light by the researches 
of Mr. Chandless, and those of the Peruvian and Brazilian Boundary 
Commission, in which Senhor Paz Soldan was engaged. This is, that 
all the chief southern tributaries of the Amazons, between the 
Madeira and Ucayali, flow nearly parallel to the main stream, and 
have exceedingly tortuous courses ; showing that the western 
interior of the South American continent consists of a vast nearly 
level plain, sloping gradually from west to east, and with very little 
slope from the south, towards the centre of drainage. 

In other parts of South America explorations and surveys are 
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being earned on, by tbe various States, with more or less aotivitj’. 
The Government of Brazil, as we are informed (through Mr. 
Chandless) by Senhor Pereira de Andrada, Secretary to the Brazilian 
Legation in London, have appointed an Imperial Commission to draw 
up a general map of Brazil, in which the costly surveys lately carried 
out along the great rivers of the empire will be utilised ; and the 
Commission, has offered to the Society copies of the maps and official 
reports on which their great work will be founded. According to 
the information which Mr. Chandless has received from the same 
quarter, an intrepid missionary of Bolivia, Padre P. Samuel Man- 
cini, made an exploration of the Eiver Madre de Dios, in the years 
1808 and 1869, from the farthest point reached by Lieutenant 
Gibbon to the junction of the river with the Beni, and has proved 
that the course of the river is to the south of that of the Purus, of 
which it had formerly been considered the head-waters. 

Further north, a scientific expedition, under the auspices of the 
Smithsonian Institution of the United States, has explored, with 
good results, a large portion of tropical South America. An account 
of one iiart of the expedition has recently been published by Pro- 
fessor Orton, who, with his companions, descended the eastern 
range of the Andes from Quito, and made his way, through the 
dense forests of the Napo and its tributaries, to the head of canoe- 
navigation on these rivers. The most important result of this 
journey appears to be a careful barometric measurement of heights, 
from the Andes, down the valley of the Amazons, to the Atlantic. 

The Government of Chili, which has always honourably dis- 
tinguished itself by the promotion of scientific investigation and 
the publication of the results in the completest manner, is now 
preparing a map of its central provinces on a scale of 1 ; 250,000, 
embracing the most populous portions of the country-, from tbe Eiver 
Copiapo, in 27= 20', to Angol, in 37= 48' s. lat. Besides the official 
surveys, however, much useful geographical work is being aceom- 
plished in Chili by independent scientific explorers — -amongst whom 
our Honorary Corresponding Member, Dr. E. A. Philippi, is one of 
the most active — who are gradually clearing up the doubts which 
have long hung over the position of mountain ranges, passes, and 
the courses of streams in the less-known parts of the Eepuhlie. 

At the southern extremity of America our own Aaval Surveyors 
have been well employed during tbe past three years in completing 
the examination of those intricate and difficult passages of the 
Straits of Magellan which occupied King and Fitzroy years ago in 

2 B 2 
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the voyage whicli has been made classical by the pen of Mr. Charles 
Darwin, who sailed in the Beagle, one of the vessels, as Xaturalist. 
The commander of the Expedition which has recently returned 
from the Stra.ts — Captain E. C. Mayne — gave an interesting account 
of the survey in a Paper read before the Geographical Section of 
the British Association at Exeter, and described more particularly 
the narrow passages leading northward from the western end of the 
Strait, which was carefully surveyed with a view of rendering safe 
an interior route towards Valparaiso, fiee fiom the heavy seas of the 
open Pacific. The work of the survey which Captain Ma} ne com- 
manded, in the Nassau, commenced in December, 1866, and ended 
last May. 

Arctic and Antarctic Eeseaeches. — The last year has been alto- 
gether unproductive of any explorations of the Arctic or Antarctic 
regions. The spiiited expedition of Mr. Lamont, undertaken at 
great cost, and which proceeded in the summer of 1869, to the 
coasts of Spitzbergen, entirely failed to penetrate to the eastern side 
of the islands, from the unusual severity of the season and the 
enormous increase of .sea-ice. 

In regard, however, to Antarctic researches, we have been 
reanimated by a well-reasoned memoir by Captain Hamilton, k.x. 
He discussed the superior advantages which the use of steam- 
vessels in the wide Antarctic Ocean would give us, as compared 
■with their utility in the Arctic Seas, and gave us a very able 
analysis of a work by a !JIr. Mon'ell, of Mew Yoik, which may now 
be said to have been thoroughly discussed for the fiist time; for, 
though a copy of this lare work existed in our library, no one had 
published an 3 ' account of the curious infoimation which it contained 
regarding high southern latitudes. V hen in command of a small 
schooner, Mr. Morrell described himself a.s having traversed the 
Antarctic Ocean to a greater extent than anj' other navig.ttor. in 
the most rapid manner, and this before the Aovages of Commodore 
M ilkes and Sir James Eoss ! Compaiing the accounts of the .suc- 
cessive Antarctic researches with each other. Captain Davis, an 
Antarctic explorer himself, was of opinion that great scepticism 
must prevail as to the authenticitj- of this work. It would appear, 
indeed, that our revered authority, the late Admiral SirE. Beaufort, 
rejected Morrell’s storj" as spurious ; and, in truth, the vast spaces 
traversed with such rapidity, and the absence of all allusion to 
M ilkes s Band and toabrina Island, t\hich the vo^'ager is stated to 
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hare approaclied, induce me to consider tlie \Tork to be an ingenious 
Eobinson Crusoe tale, fortified by some striking geographical data. 

The author’s exaggerated description of birds and vegetation 
in some of the parts visited (Atickland Islands, &c.) — productions 
which only exist in tropical regions — seems to demonstrate the 
nnsoundness of the narrative regarding many parts said to have 
been visited. 

A feir more words on Physical Geography as dependent on Geohgy . — 
In the Address of last year I endeavoured, as a geologist, to define 
the great extent to which the present outlines of land had been 
determined by internal elevatory forces at various periods, by which 
the earth's crust was not only broken, upheaved and depressed, but 
was, consequently, subjected to enormous denudations. Eeferring 
you to my former disquisition, I revert for a moment to this topic 
to make a few additional observations on a memoir which is now 
published in our ‘ Journal.’ Accounting for the formation of fjords, 
calons, and benches in North America, the author, Mr. Eobert 
Brown, has faithfully and well described these openings which he 
has .'een in the crust of the earth; but I take leave to express my 
disbelief in his explanation of the manner in which he refers them 
to agencies like those which now prevail. Seeing the existing 
fjords of North America occupied by great icebergs which have 
descended from glaciers, and also seeing the sides of the precipitous 
fl.inks of these fjords striated and polished by ice-action, he rushes to 
the conclusion that these enormously deep and broad cavities have 
been excavated entirely by the action of ice. This, however, is a 
hypothesis which rests on no sort of evidence. To disprove it, I 
ask, where in any icy tract is there the evidence that any glacier 
has by its advance excavated a single foot of solid mck ? In their 
advance, glaciers striate and polish, btit never excavate rocks. 

xAgain, in explaining the origin of those remarkable canons in the 
limestone mountains of North-West America, in which rivers flow 
for great distances, he infers that such cavitie.s have been entiiely 
worn out by the waters which flow through them, and which were 
formerly of vastly greater dimensions. 

Now, in both these cases I think the writer errs. The plain and 
unmi^takeable geological, and, therefore, geou'raphical fact, i.s, that 
wherever the earth’s crust was broken up fiom beneath, it neces- 
saiily underwent great tran.sverse cracks, which opened into 
fissuies and caverns ; and these openings, made at different times, 
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■were tlien left to be operated 'upon in subsequent ages by all the 
■wateis -which fell upon the surface, or by rivers above and below 
that surface, to be by them abraded and fashioned. 

The true origin, however, of all such great transverse fjords or 
canons, or, in short, of all abrupt fissures in hard rocks into which 
bays of the sea enter, or in which rivers flow, was never produced 
by such sea or river, but must be refeiTed to original breaks in the 
crust, of which the waters have taken advantage, and have found 
the most natural issue. 

Again, in illustrating this subject, Mr. Brown refers the origin 
of the great *• benches ” or banks of ddjfis at various altitudes of 
Isorth America to a letting off of waters from higher levels ; on 
the other hand, I consider them to be distinct proofs of a sub- 
terranean upheaving of the land by which former lakes were 
desiccated, leaving their shores in the form of ledges or shingle- 
benches. 

The author uses a phrase which, after all, implies an admission 
of my own view, when he writes; “These breaks may bave been 
(indeed no doubt were) assisted by the volcanic disturbances which 
at a comparatively late period seem to have riven all the country in 
that region, and volcanoes in the mountains, through which these 
rivers flow, were the active agents of disruption.* 

The author further seems tome to demolish the theorj- of modem 
causes by showing that the channel of the Golden Gate at San 
Traneisco has a maximum depth of 50 fathoms, which great chasm 
he shows is in the line of the axis of the elevation of the main 
chain. 

How, then, with the plain evidences of the origin of such vast 
fissures bj- pure geological subterranean agency, is it possible to 
refer them to the superficial action of ice and rivers, which, geologi- 
cally speaking, are modern agents, and have only modified the 
old breaks and cavities of geological times ? 


* See ‘ Proceedings of the Rojal Geographical Society,’ vol, x.iii., Xo. 3, p. 14S ; 
and ‘ Journal of the Royal Geographical Society,’ toI. xxxix., p. 125. 

t Since the aboxe was -written, 1 have found that a paper on this subject by Mr. 
J. W. Tarler, a gentleman -who has spent the greater part of the last 18 years in 
Greenland, has been communicated to the Society, and -will be published in the 
2nd Part of the ‘Proceedings’ for the present session. In this paper Mr. Tayler 
combats the yiews of Mr. Brown, and_ declares, as the result ot his examination 
of the fiords themselves, that glaciers, instead of excavating fiords, are continual. y 
filliiig them up. He adds that some of the largest glaciers, as that north Jf 
Frederickshaab, do not exist in fiords at all. As a conclusive argument, he gn es 
a diagram of a fiord south of Aksut, having two arms, which could not possibly 
have been cut by a glacier. 
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Africa. — Great Salt Desert at the Eastern Foot of the Abyssinian 
Alps . — In former allusions to the structure of that grand eastern 
edge of the Abyssinian highlands along which the British army 
advanced, no suflBcient notice has been taken by mj-self of a very 
remarkable journey made by 3Ir. Werner Munzinger in exjiloring 
the route which leads from Hanfila on the Bed Sea to the Abys- 
sinian highlands. A brief account of this adventurous trip was 
given in our ‘ Proceedings,’ and the narrative in extenso is now 
published in our ‘ Journal.’ The lower country passed over 
appears as if it had been raised tip from the Red Sea itself, for 
it consists of coral-reefs, sandy and shelly deposits, enlivened only 
with a few palm-trees, and containing in its central part a vast 
basin of salt which lies below the level of the sea. This is the 
country of the Afars, who occupj' a triangular tract the apex of 
which is Annesley Bay. Volcanic rocks abound in it, and rise into 
mountains at its southern end. 

All the streams which descend from the Abyssinian Alps to the 
east are absorbed in the low sandy region, the evaporation from 
which, under the great heat which prevails, accounts for the 
desiccation. 

Jlr. Clements JIarkham has home ample testimony to the admirable 
manner with which Mr. Munzinger executed the arduous duties 
assigned to him, whether as an explorer penetrating far into the 
interior of Abyssinia, or in accompanying Colonel Grant on his 
mission to the chief of Tigre at Adowa, or again in reconnoitring 
to within sight of Theodore’s army at Dalanta, far ahead of the 
advanced posts of the Briti.sh army. 

In making these references to Mr. Munzinger, who is a distin- 
guished Swiss naturalist, I am glad to find that the Queen has 
rewarded his services by conferring upon him a Companionship of 
the Order of the Bath. 

De. LiviXGsroxE. — Throughout the past year we have been kept 
in a state of anxious .suspense respecting the position of our great 
traveller, Livingstone ; and I grieve to close this Address without 
being able to offer some encouraging sentences on the prospect of 
speedily welcoming him home. At the same time, there is no 
cause for despondency as to his life and safety. We know that he 
has been for some time atL'jiji, on the Lake Tanganyika, whence he 
wrote home on the oOth 31ay last, though unable to make any 
movement for want of carriers and supplies. These were, indeed. 
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forwarded to him by Dr. Kirk from Zanzibar, when alas ! an out- 
break of cholera stopped and paralj'zed the relieving party. 
Eecent intelligence, however, has reached the Foreign Office to the 
eftect that the pestilence had subsided to so gi'eat an extent, that 
we may presume the communication between the coast and h'jiji 
has before now been re-opened. 

The work which still lies before Livingstone has been often 
adverted to, and it is hoped that he will live to advance to the 
north end of the Tanganyika, and there ascertain if its waters 
flow into the Albert Kyanza of Baker. If the junction should be 
proved, we may indulge the thought that, informed as Livingstone 
must now be of the actual carrying out of the great project of Sir 
Samuel Baker, he may endeavour to meet his great contemporary. 
The progress of the great Egyptian expedition of Baker having been 
delayed in its outset, we know that it only left Khartoum to ascend 
the White Xile in February. After reaching Gondokoro, as was 
expected to be the case, in the first days of March, some time must 
necessarily elapse in establi>hing a factory above the upper rapids, 
and beyond the tributary Asua, where the steam-vessels are to be 
put together before they are launched on the Kile water, on which 
they are to pass to the great Lake Albert Kyanza. As soon, how- 
ever, as a steamer is on that lake, we may be assured that Baker, 
with his well-known energy and promptitude, will lose not a 
moment in the endeavour to reach its southern end, in the expecta- 
tion of there giving hand and help to Livingstone. Let us therefore 
cheidsh this cheering hope, which would indeed be the most happy 
consummation our liearts can desire. 

The British public •will be much better informed tban they have 
been on this subject when the_v examine a recent small -work by 
Mr. Keith Johnston, jun. In this pamphlet the author has given a 
succinct history of all the explorations in South Afiica, and has also 
put together from the best authorities (Petermann and others) a map 
which shows clearly to wdiat extent the rivers which flow from the 
southern highlands, on the south aud s.s.w. of Lake Tanganyika, 
are for the most part independent of that lake, and may’ prove to be 
tributaries of the Congo. On the other hand, the streams which 
enter the Lake Tangany’ika through the Lake Liemba of Living- 
stone, are probably the ultimate sources of the Kile itself, while 
the Kasai and other streams which feed the Lakes Bangweolo and 
Moero may be found to issue in the Congo. 

If this last hypothesis should prove to be true, the waters of 
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■whicli Livingstone has been the first to explore will be found to be 
the sources both of the Nile and the Congo. As respects the Kile, 
however, my sagacious friend must feel that, until he prov^es that 
some of these waters of the Tanganyika flow into the Albert Kyanza, 
the problem in regard to the Kile remains unsolved.* 

In the mean time the Kile hj’pothesis of Mr. Findlay and others 
(that the Lake Tanganyika will be found to unite with the Albert 
Kyanza) is, according to the now estimated relative altitudes of these 
southern waters, the most probable. God grant that the illustrious 
Livingstone may demonstrate this to be the case, and that we shall 
soon see him at home as the discoverer of the ultimate sources 
of both the Kile and the Congo. 

On this important and exciting subject it is gratifying to sta^te 
that our Medallist, Dr. Petermann, has laid down, on a general 
map of South Africa in the last number of his ‘ Mittheilungen,’ that 
which he terms a chronological sketch of all Livingstone’s wonderful 
and arduous travels from 1841 to 1869. In respect to the tributa- 
ries of the Congo, the map of Petermann differs hypothetically from 
that of Mr. Keith Johnston, jun., inasmuch as he indicates that the 
waters of the Bangweolo, Moero and Ulenge lakes probably point 
to north and by east ; and, if this should prove to be the case, they 
also will fall into the great Albert Kyanza of Baker. 

In concluding the consideration of this absorbing topic, I rejoice 
to be enabled to state, that in consequence of my representing to 
Lord Clarendon the i.solated position of Livingstone at Ujiji, where 
be was without carriers or supplies, whilst he was, comparatively, 
near his ultimatum, the north end of the Lake Tanganyika, Her 
Majesty’s Government have kindly aftbtded the means whereby 
the great traveller may be eflectively relieved before he returns 
to his admiring country. 


CoN’Cl.DSlON'. — At the last anniversary I was placed in this chair 
for the usual term of two year.s, and, in thanking my associates for 
this repetition of their never failing kindness, I informed them that, 
if at the end of the first of the two years I should he incapaoitated 
bv infirmity, I flattered my.self they would allow me then to retire, 
with thanks for my long continued devotion to their cause. I also 


* .43 an ardent jonnjr ^eo^rapher, Mr. Keith Jnhnston. jiin,. Ia_i.s it down too 
broadly on the title-paae of his elever woik, tliat the sources of the Upper Nile 
basin are settled. Granting th.>t this is not only the hopefii!, but aho the pro- 
bable solution of the iiuestion. the ultimare proof, as stated above, is still required, 
and on that proof being obtained the return of Livingstone depends. 
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said that T accepted the oiBce in the ardent hope that my dear friend 
Livingstone might soon return to ns, so that I might have the joy of 
presiding at the national festival which ■would then unquestionably 
take place in his honour. 

Although the first of my two years of office has passed without 
this happy realization of my hopes, I trust that before our nest 
annual meeting the great traveller will have determined the gn-and 
problem of the ultimate southei-n sources of both the Mile and 
the Congo ; and if I live to witness this completion of mv 
heartiest aspiration, I will then take leive of you in the fulness of 
my heart, and "with my warmest thanks to you, my friends, the 
Fellows of this Society, who have so long and so kindly sup- 
ported me. 
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Island, 1807.’ By J. Headrick. Purchased. ‘Collection of Voy- 
ages by the Portuguese and Spaniards in the loth and 10th 
Centuries.’ Purchased. ‘ Opuscnla.’ By R. G. Latham. 1860. 
Purchased. ‘Cape of Good Hope in 1731.’ By Peter Kolben. Pur- 
chased. ‘ H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh in India.’ By J. Fayi-er. ■ 
Calcutta, 1870. Donor the author. ‘Reisen in Ost-Afrika.’ By 
C. von der Decken. 4th vol. Leipzig, 1870. Purchased. With 
the usual contributions from Learned Societies and Publishers. 

Accessions to Map-rooji since the last Meeting of Mat 9th. — 
Chart of Spitzbergen, showing the route of the Swedish Expedition 
of 1868, and other Arctic voyages between Greenland and Spitz- 
bergen. Presented by Professor Nordenskiold. Panoramic Chart 
of a proposed Canal through the Isthmus of Darien. By M. L. de 
Puydt. 1866. Presented by the author. 4 copies. 856 sheets of 
the Ordnance Survey of England and Wales, on various scales. 
24 Admiralty Charts. 156 French Charts, and 24 Books of 
Pilotage. 

The President, before proceeding to the consideration of the papers that 
were to he read, expdained to the meeting the nature of the succour that had, 
to the great credit of the Earl of Clarendon and Her Majesty’s Gfovernmeut, 
been sent to Dr. Livingstone. There had been much misapprehension on the 
matter, judging from the numerous applications he had received from active 
young men anxious to go in search of Dr. Livingstone, it being supposed that 
there was an expedition abont to start for that purpose from this country. Xo 
such expedition had, however, been intended. Dr. Livingstone had been more 
than three years and a half in the heart of Africa without a single European 
attendant. He (the President) was not sure that the sight of an nnacclimatized 
young gentleman sent out from England would not produce a very had effect 
upon the Doctor, because in addition to his other labours he would have to take 
care of the new arrival. He bad therefore to announce that the 1(X)0?. which 
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till' Oovei'iiment bad "i ven "will be sent by Mr. Clmrcliill, tlic Consul of Zanzibar, 
who hapjiens, accidentally, to lx? in this country, and who is going out imme- 
diately. He will instruct Dr. Kirk to fit out a similar expedition to that which 
started last year, but which was impeded by an attack of cholera. The ejl- 
demic has greatly subsided, and the only difficulty now is to get to Ujiji, 
where Dr. Livingstone was when last heard of, unable to move forwards or 
backwards for want of carriers and supplies. It will take two months or more 
for these supplies to reach IJjiji from Zanzibar, therefore all anxiety must be 
put aside for months to come. In about seven or eight months good news 
might he expected, and soon after that he (the President) hoped we might see 
our friend again in his native country. 

The following Papers were then read : — 

1. — Travels in Western China and Eastern Thibet. — By T. T. Cooper. 

The writings of that gallant officer and gentleman. Captain Blakis- 
ton, who first explored the Upper Yang-tsze River, leave me but Rttle 
to say on the part of my journey relating to the Yang-tsze Kiang. I 
shall therefore take my starting point from Ta-tsian-loo, the border 
town and Customs Station of Western China. 

1 was detained here more than three weeks by the difficulty of 
procuring competent interpreters, and mules and ponies to serve as 
baggage animals. At last, having completed all my arrangements, 
I left the little border town on the 30th day of April, 1868, taking 
with me a good store of food, consisting of Chinese hams, flour, 
Thibetan butter, and a liberal supply of brick tea, with beads, 
needles, and thread, for barter ; as beyond this point a handful of 
tea, a few needles, or a few yards of white or blue thread, are of more 
value than gold, silver, or copper coin ; indeed, the latter are useless, 
while Sycee silver and rupees are only exchanged at a considerable 
loss.* 

Leaving behind us the magnificent gorge of Ta-tsian-loo, with its 
perpendicular walls of mountains, we followed up the stream, which 
flowing through it joins the Ta-tow-ho at the foot of the gorge ; by 
noon we had reached the summit of the Jeddo range of mountains, 
which maybe said to form the great natural wall of Western China. 
The toilsome ascent through a bleak country, covered with irregular 
masses of grey sandstone, blackened by time and weather, was amply 
rewarded by the splendid view which greeted us on reaching the 
topmost ridge ; below ns to the west gigantic wave-like mountains, 
covered with grass, rolled in vast masses for miles, as far as the 
eye could reach, without the vestige of a tree or shrub on them, hut 
dotted here and there with herds of yaks and sheep ; while a back- 

* My party consisted of two interpreters, for the Chinese and Thibetan lan- 
guages, and a mule-driver. 
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ground of snowy peaks, apparently of great height, completed the 
grandeur of the spectacle. 

Descending into the grassy valley which lay stretched at our feet, 
a few miles brought us to our resting-place for the night at one of 
the Government courier stations, which occur at intervals of ten miles 
from Ta-tsian-loo to Lassa, the capital of central Thibet. Two days’ 
journey through this grassy valley, bordered by mountains some 
three or four thousand feet high, brought us to the village of Tung- 
olo, where we were detained for two days by snojv, which fell very 
heavily on the night of our arrival, rendering the pass over the 
Tung-olo Mountains (at the foot of which the village lies) impass- 
able. We found the Thibetan people here very kind and hospitable ; 
there were a great number of Chinese half-breeds, but only two real 
Chinamen, one a blacksmith and the other an old soldier, whose duty 
it was to look after the courier-post. On the morning of the third 
day after our arrival, some shepherds from the mountains reported 
the pass safe, and shortly after daylight we made a start, and reached 
the snowy summit of Tung-olo about midday. We found the snow 
from three to four feet deep, and the sun’s rays reflected from it 
obliged us to bandage the eyes of our mules and ponies, w'hUe the 
air was so rarified that breathing was quite a painful labour. From 
this point two days’ journey brought us to the little town of Hokow, 
situated on the left bank of the Eiver Yarlong, a tributary of the 
Kinchar or Yang-tsze Eiver. Our road led us through a wild moun- 
tainous country, in which at times we crossed high rugged mountains, 
and then descended through magnificent pine-forests into beautiful 
fertile valleys, dotted here and there with the flat-roofed houses of 
Thibetan cultivators, whose fields were green with spring crops 
of bearded wheat and w'hite peas, and invar iably planted round with 
fine old walnut-trees, few countries in the world perhaps growing 
finer walnuts than the valleys of Thibet. 

Opposite the town of Hokow the Eiver Yarlong runs for about 
four hundred yards in a deep unbroken stream, the milky hue of 
its waters bearing evidence of the limestone mountains, whose 
torrents feed it on the way from its source in central Thibet. This 
spot affords the only place for a ferry that occurs for miles, as both 
above and below the channel is broken by falls and rapids. 

The means employed for ferrying over brick-tea on its way to 
Lassa are somewhat novel ; large circular baskets, six or eight feet 
in circumference, are covered with green hides, which, when laden, 
float lightly on the water ; and presenting but little obstruction to 
the current, are easily paddled over by the Chinese half-breeds, who 
are exclusively employed on this work. 
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For the convenience of travellers of distinction (who have pass- 
ports from the civil officer at Ta-tsian-loo) large boats are provided 
in which their baggage, mnles, and ponies are taken over. 

From Hokow it is four days’ jonrney to Lithang, a Chinese and 
Thibetan military station, famous for its gold-roofed Lama monasteiy, 
containins about 3500 Lamas. The countrv travelled before reach- 
ing Lithang is wild, but abounds in beautiful scenery. Occasionally, 
as we struck some deep valley, our road lay through forests of wild 
tea-trees, white with their convolvulus-like flowers. At other times 
our path was lined with wild gooseberry -bushes, laden with blossom ; 
then leaving these pleasant spots, the road would lead us up the side 
of steep mountains covered with a thick forest, affording shelter to 
numerous herds of deer ; the stillness unbroken, save by the bells of 
our baggage animals, or the occasional report of some hunter’s gingall, 
repeated by answering echoes through the gorges. After descending 
from the bleak summits of these mountains, the heat of the valleys 
was most oppressive, and affected us with a painful lassitude ; un- 
fortunately, my thermometer — ^the only instrument I had ventured on 
taking with me — had been broken in ascending the Yang-tsze Eapids, 
and I was unable to record the changes of temperature. 

Lithang is situated on a high grassy plateau, surrounded by moun- 
tains of perpetual snow; and indeed the whole country fi-om Ta-tsian- 
loo, gradually increasing in elevation, seems at this point to reach a 
climax. Not a sign of vegetation beyond grass is to be seen; and 
the town, built on the plains at the foot of the mountains, and 
surrounded by a wall, stands out, making the nakedness of the coun- 
try still more marked, reminding one of the cities seen along the 
shore of the Gulf of Cutch. The traveller could almost fancy he 
was entering some great city of the dead, for all is quiet ; no sounds 
break the stillness save the distant mournful tones of the Lamas 
chanting their prayers ; while high overhead the lazy Turkey 
buzzards and huge croaking ravens sail in circles over the city, 
ready as it were to swoop down and gorge themselves on dead 
humanity. On entering the city one is immediately struck by the 
solemn air of the people. Numbers of Lama priests are to be seen 
dressed in flowing garments of green cloth, each devoutly twirling 
his prayer- wheel, and muttering the great Thibetan prayer of ‘ Om 
Mani Fadmi hum : ’ but not only amongst the Lamas is this solemnity 
of demeanour noticeable ; even the rough tea-traders and towns- 
people, dressed in their sheepskin coats, carry prayer-wheels, which 
they constantly twirl and join in the universal cry of “ Omani 
peminee, omanee peminee!” which, with one exception in the case 
of a great Lama from Lassa, was the only way in which I heard the 
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prayer of ‘ Om Miini Padmi Iram. ’ rendered during my travels in 
Eastern Thibet ; and none of the people or Lamas could translate 
their prayer to me in any other words than “ Glorification of the 
Deity.” 

After a day’s rest, I was glad to leave Lithang, not only because 
of its great altitude and rarified air, which rendered breathing an 
act of pain, but also on account of the excitement my arrival caused 
amongst the Lamas, who (taught by the Chinese) looted upon my 
coming as the forerunner of the annexation of their country by 
the Palin or white Conquerors of India, and met me everj-where 
with scowls of hatred, and muttered curses. I, however, visited their 
monastery alone, and without molestation either from them or the 
great crowd of people which followed me. 

I was much struck by the physique common amongst the people of 
Lithang, which I did not notice in other parts of Eastern Thibet, 
where the people are mostly tall in stature, with a profusion of black 
hair hanging over their shoulders, while their complexion is a very 
dark brown ; but many of the Lithangites are thick sturdy fellows, 
with short woolly hair, and lighter complexion, foiming a great 
contrast with the general appearance of the Eastern Thibetans. 

During our stay in Lithang 1 discovered that our Thibetan inter- 
preter had been systematically plimdering my packages of tea, 
beads, &c. I therefore discharged him. I may here add that the 
loss of his services did not entail much inconvenience, as our mule- 
teer spoke Thibetan and Chinese ; and, besides, we usually found 
some one acquainted with Chinese in the Thibetan villages. 

We left next morning in rather low spirits (as we had not been 
able to add much to our stock of provisions, which were now very 
low), and, accompanied by two half-bred soldier spies, crossed the 
plain, and ascended the snowy range opposite the town; a more 
truly wild country than these mountains present is impossible to 
conceive ; vast masses of quartz and granite lay scattered over the 
sterile surface. The huge masses of grey granite piled one on top 
of the other, rise into gigantic broken pyramids, crowned wdth snow, 
the melting of w’hich caused a thousand tiny streams to trickle across 
our path, in the sands of which, as the hoofs of our cattle ploughed 
them up, we saw abundance of scaly gold, tempting the unsuspicious 
traveller to stop and gather the treasure. But gold, like all else of 
a yellow colour in Thibet is sacred to the Grand Lama ; at least, 
so the two spies informed us ; and I was forbidden even to take up 
a handful of the golden sand. 

We travelled for five days’ journey through such a country as 
I have described, pinched by cold and hunger, to the foot of the 
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Taso Mountains of perpetual snow. During four days out of tlie five 
we suffered very mucb. from hunger, as our stock of flour, which 
was aU but exhausted before leaving Lithang, scarcely allowed us 
six ounces per day ; and our two remaining hams were discovered, 
on cutting into them, to be useless, the flies having got at them. 
Our horses and mules, beyond a pint of peas per day, had nothing 
to eat (for the mountains did not produce a blade of grass), and 
were a source of great anxiety to us. At the end of the first day 
from Lithang we put up for the night in a courier’s hut, built on 
the summit of the mountains, and half-buried in snow and ice. It 
was a little place, about 24 feet square, built of mud and stone, 
and in it the courier, his wife and two grown-up children, myself 
and two interpreters, the two soldier spies, a cow-yak, and calf, 
two of my ponies, and two belonging to the courier — making in 
all nine persons, four ponies, a cow and a calf — pigged it out for the 
night ; and beyond the ravenous attacks of vermin (whose power of 
tormenting, however, soon gave way before the fatigue of travelling 
in these mountains) we slept comfortably, and, above all, warmly. 

The ascent of Taso was dangerous and exhausting to our already 
weak baggage-animals, who laboured over the snow, resting at 
every ten paces, with their noses to the ground and tongues out, 
gasping for air; while both my interpreter and myself suffered 
acutely from the rarefaction of the atmosphere, and drew breath 
with difficulty, the blood flowing from our noses and gums. 

The pass over which we crossed led between two abrupt snowy 
peaks, which, towering into the heavens, rarely uncover their hoary 
heads, and were truly magnificent in their white grandeur. 

These mountains run, in well-defined ridges, from this point 
northward for some hundred miles, feeding the head- waters of the 
Yarlong and Kinchar rivers by innumerable mountain-torrents; 
while to the southward they extend about one hundred miles, 
finally losing their height and unifoimity before reaching the Siu- 
shan, or Snowy Mountains, on the west of Yunnan. 

Sleeping for the night on the west side of Taso, we next day 
reached Bathang, the border town between the eastern and central 
kingdoms of Thibet. Bathang, unlike Lithang, is situated in a beau- 
tiful fertile valley, in a climate resembling the north of Scotland, 
and forms the great central trade-mart, to which resort traders 
from the central kingdom and Mongolia to purchase tea, which is 
brought from lYestein Sz’chuen via Ta-tsian-loo. The little valley 
of Bathang, about four miles long and two broad, is the Eden of 
Eastern Thibet. Here are reaped annually two crops of wheat, 
while the small white pea grows luxuriantly, as do also a long- 
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shaped, tumip-flaTonred vegetable, encumbers, Chinese cabbages, 
potatoes, leeks, pears, peaches, walnuts, and water-melons. Fish 
(from the tributary streams of the Kinchar-kiang), mutton, and 
fowls, are plentifol and cheap. Supplies sufficient for one day’s 
provision for four men are easily obtainable for a skein of silk- 
thread, a handful of tea, or a dozen needles. 

It can readily be imagined what a paradise this little spot was 
to us poor travellers and our jaded animals, and the latter were soon 
standing up to their knees in fresh-cut green wheat. 

I was informed that from Bathang I could reach the town of 
Kooemah, about 150 miles distant, in the district of Zyul (lying 
immediately on the borders of Assam), in eighteen days. Surprised 
at my good luck in being about to terminate a journey which had 
already occupied five months, I prepared for a start ; but, on the 
very eve of departure, the Chinese officials informed me that I could 
not proceed by this route, as I should, in pursuing it, have to enter 
the central kingdom before reaching “ Adzara,” such being the 
name given to Assam by the Thibetans. 

Two days more passed at Bathang — during which I used every 
persuasion and inducement to be allowed to go on — ^were spent in 
vain ; and at last, completely foiled, I was obliged to content my- 
self with a passport authorising me to travel towards Burmah via 
Talifoo, the Mahommedan capital of Yunnan. I thus found my- 
self defeated in my grand object by the combination of jealousy on 
the part of the Chinese, who dread the loss of their monopoly in the 
tea-trade with Thibet, and the fears of the Lama priesthood, who 
foresee in the advent of foreigners to the Sacred Kingdom the 
destruction of their religion, which at present keeps the inhabitants 
in a state of ignorance and superstition, and reduces them to live 
in utter misery and bondage to the priesthood. 

Leaving Bathang, I crossed the Kinchar-kiang, and for four days 
traversed a wild mountainous country. At the end of this time I 
reached Parmootan village, situated at the foot of the range of 
mountains which form the boundaries of Central Thibet. Next 
morning, on attempting to ascend the mountains, for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether I should really be stopped or not, we fell in 
with a body of some three hundred soldiers, who were stationed 
there to arrest me if I attempted to proceed. Dismounting close 
to where the main body were drawn up, I lighted my pipe, and 
entered into conversation with them. They were greatly astonished 
at what they termed the Palin’s audacity in approaching them; 
but, soon understanding that I was not intent on forcing a pas-sage, 
a number of them dismounted, and extinguishing the matches of 
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their gingalls, which they had lighted on my approach, seated 
themselves beside me, the rest standing at a respectful distance. 
I told them they were foolish to stop me, as I was only a merchant, 
and asked them w’hy so many men had been sent to arrest one 
individual. They evinced great curiosity, marked with fear, about 
my revolver and rifle, which they had heard desciibed as wonderful 
death-dealing engines, and asked me to fire my revolver ; on doing 
so, they testified their astonishment at each discharge by shouts of 
“ Al-lay ! ” — a favourite Thibetan exclamation of surprise. They 
laughed, and expressed unfeigned pleasure that I had determined 
to go to Ynnnan, as their orders were to stop me at the risk of their 
lives; and they had fancied, from the description of my weapons 
brought to them by spies from Bathang, that I would have killed 
a great number of them before I could be stopped, especially as their 
orders further forbade them to hurt me. 

After a short time spent in joking with them I remounted, and, 
riding oflf towards the south, struck the left bank of the Lantsan 
Eiver. 

Following the river, we traversed a still wild country, at times 
descending into long fertile valleys, green with wheat-crops, and on 
the eighth day reached Atenze, a little Chinese military station, 
on the borders of Yunnan. This town is famous for its trade in 
bleached lambskins and hams ; the inhabitants are principally 
half-breeds ; there are also a great number of Lamas living on the 
industry of the people. 

Continuing on from this place for three days, our road led us 
along the precipitous banks of the Lantsan Eiver, occasionally 
running close to the water’s edge, then ascending 1200 or 1400 
feet. It wound along the face of the bare slaty mountains, which 
rose in some places at an angle of 75° or 80°, the river below us 
looking like a tiny mountain-stream, although it was geneially 
from 150 to 200 yards in width. On leaving the wild country at 
the end of the third day, we arrived at the Ludzu country, which 
extends westward beyond the Koukiang, and is inhabited by a tribe 
of that name, and put up for the night wth a Christianised Ludzu 
family, who received us with great kindness and hospitality, evi- 
dently taking me for one of their spiritual Fathers. Their village 
consisted of a dozen log-houses. The Ludzu tribe are most bar- 
barous in their habits and mode of life. In saying this, I must be 
understood to except the Christian converts, who have adopted the 
ordinary Chinese costume, and whose pursuits are those of indus- 
trious and peaceable cultivators ; but the rest of the tribe are a 
terror to their neighbours, against whom they carry on a continual 
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warfare, 1 was informed that they raise no crops, but depend for 
their subsistence on the chase. Armed with crossbows and poisoned 
arrows, they are bold and successful hunters of deer, mhitton, or 
wild cattle of the same species as are found in Assam, wild boars, 
wild goats and bears, and also leopards. In religion they are utter 
heathens, sacrificing fowls to propitiate the evil spirit. In appear- 
ance they are darker than any other of the tribes I visited, and 
wear their hair long. Their costume, if it may be so called, consists 
of a girdle of cotton cloth or skms— at least, the warriors of the tribe 
whom I saw passing through Weisee, on their way to fight in 
Yunnan, had no other garments, except a few of the leaders, who 
wore cloaks of leopard, goat, or fox skins hanging from their 
shoulders. Their arms, like those of the other tribes, consisted of 
knives brought from the Ehamti country, on the borders of Assam, 
spears, and crossbows. They owe no allegiance and pay no tribute 
to the Chinese authorities, but occasionally serve as voluntary allies 
for the sake of plunder, and I was informed they could muster about 
1200 fighting men. 

Crossing the Lantsan here by means of a bamboo-rope stretched 
from bank to bank, I paid a visit to two French missionaries who 
live at the little mission-station of Tz-coo, on the right bank, about 
80 miles east of Manchee, visited by Captain ^Yilcox, and was received 
by them with great kindness and hospitality. These brave men are 
engaged in converting the Ludzus, and have many converts among 
them, often visiting the sick beyond the Noukiang. Having rested 
a day with the Fathers, I recrossed the Lantsan and continued my 
journey through a country inhabited by the numerous tribes of 
Yatezus, Mooquors, Mosos, and Leisus ; the chiefe were exceedingly 
kind, and with one or two of them 1 remained several days. These 
tribes live in small villages, each under its own head-man, the whole 
tribe being ruled by one chief, who holds the Chinese rank of Blue- 
button, and is a tributary of the Chinese Government, having 
authority in all cases except those involving life and death, which 
are referred to the nearest Chinese mandarin. The whole of these 
tribes, in the order in which I have mentioned them, inhabit a strip 
of country lying between the Kinchar Kiang and Lantsan Eiver ; 
they are peaceable and industrious, cultivating peas, tobacco, opium, 
and scanty crops of cotton ; they also collect gold, both by washing 
the sands of the Lantsan Kiang and by mining in the hill -sides. 
Each tribe pays a tithe to its chief, who in turn pays two-thirds of 
bis share as tribute to the Chinese Government. In appearance and 
costume they closely resemble the Chinese, shaving their heads and 
wearing tails. The men invariably wear the bine cotton jacket and 
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short trousers, common in China. The costume 'of the women is 
fantastic hut graceful ; it consists of a head-dress of red cloth, closely 
braided with cowrie-shells, for which the Moso women occasionally 
substitute a very becoming little cap or hood of red and black cloth, 
with pendent tassel, a short loose jacket with long wide sleeves, and 
buttoned up the front, and a kilt-like petticoat of home-made cotton 
stuif, reaching from the waist to the knee, and made in longitudinal 
plaits or gathers— the ladies wiU pardon me if I do not use the 
correct expression. Instead of stockings their legs are swathed from 
the ancle to the knee -with white or blue cotton cloth, while leather 
shoes, turned up in a sharp point at the toe, complete the toilet of 
these mountain beauties, who, though not quite so fair as Chinese 
ladies, are generally well proportioned and fine looking, and unem- 
barrassed by the reserve of the fair Celestials. As ornaments they 
wear huge silver ear-rings, resembling in shape the handle of a 
common key, silver rings and bracelets, and bead neckl aces. Amongst 
these tribes are found both the Buddhist religion and Chinese worship 
of ancestors, some families professing one and some the other. 

Continuing on my journey I reached the Imperial Chinese city of 
Weiseefoo. Here I rested three days, and having procured passports 
from the General Commanding, authorising me to pass on my way to 
Talifoo, 1 left, and travelled through a country which had gradually 
become more open ; our road leading us at times over long stretches 
of table-land, growing rice, potatoes, peas, wheat, barley, tobacco, 
opium (to the use of which the people are greatly addicted), and 
sugar, and in three days was fairly into the Tze-fan country. 

The Tze-fan tribe inhabiting it closely resemble the Chinese in 
feature, dress, and mode of life. Although industrious cultivators, 
they hear an evil renown as treacherous and warlike banditti ; and 
that they deserve it I had ample proof, having been attacked twice 
in the first three days of mj- journey through their country. They 
liave ama.ssed riches by the impartial plunder of Im])oriali»ts and 
Muhommedans ; hut as they have latterly imbibed a wholesome diead 
of the llaliomedan Government, they rarely attack travellei-s under 
its protection and confine themselves to foiuj's in the Imperial teni- 
tory, except when the advance of a largo Chinese army compels 
them to join the strongest party for the time being to save themselves 
from being plundered. In the evening of the third day we reached 
the residence of the chief, who received us hospitably. His house 
was richly furnished from loot, taken in the sack of Likiangfoo 
Hochin (or Hoking, as it is called in the maps) and Weisee, these 
cities having repeatedly changed hands during the fourteen years’ 
border warfare. I was much disappointed to find that he was 
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gatheiing his forces together for the purpose of joining the advancing 
Chinese army in a raid upon the Mahomedans, of whom he had been 
(until a day or two previous to my arrival) a staunch ally. I had 
counted on obtaining from him the passport necessary to enable me 
to enter the Mahomedan country, and although I had come thus far 
without it I could go no further. He persisted, however, in refusing 
to allow me to proceed, fearing the responsibilitj' of our death in his 
country, and urged me to return to eisee and abide the result of 
the forthcoming struggle. This chief is renowned amongst the border 
tribes both for his daring in the field and for his consummate political 
cunning : the latter is evident from the fact of his having repeatedly 
changed sides and still maintaining his position. The chief’s per- 
sistence in refusing to allow me to proceed, added to the unsettled 
state of the country, rendered our retreat on Weisee absolutely 
necessary, and we left him, with many signs of good-will on his 
part, and retraced our steps to Weisee, where I and my Chinese 
interpreter were, shortly after our arrival, imprisoned by the civil 
mandarin, who, after a vain attempt to rob me of the little money 
I had, determined to put us to death. Owing, however, to the 
friendly interference of the Mooquor, Leisu and Moso chiefe, we were 
eventually released and allowed to return to Szchuan, after being 
imprisoned for five weeks ; and thus, after eight months of painful 
anxiety and privation, I was compelled to retrace my steps to 
Shanghai. 

Concluding here this slight sketch of my travels, I will add, in a 
few words, the results of some rough observations on the physical 
character of the country traversed, and especially as affecting the 
possibility of a trade-route between India and China. More scientific 
and learned men than myself have gone astray in speculations on 
the course of the three great rivers — Kinchar, Lantsan, and Ludzu, 
or Noukiang — from their sources in Thibet. I will simply observe 
that the courses of these rivers are laid down in the Chinese Topo- 
graphical Surveys, made by order of the Emperor Chung III., com- 
prising the country of Thibet and province of Yunnan, from which 
surveys the Jesuit maps have been compiled, and that they are therein 
represented as being the upper waters of the Yang-tsze, Cambodia, 
and Salween respectively. I am not aware that any doubt has ever 
been thrown on the identity of the Yang-tsze with the Kinchar 
Kiang. With regard to the Lantsan, having followed its course 
from Bathang into Yunnan, I found that it agreed with that assigned 
to it by the Chinese surveyors ; I am, therefore, inclined to believe 
that their representation of the identity of the Lantsan with the 
Cambodia Eiver is correct. As to the Noukiang, not having traced 
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its course, I am obliged to leave it at the mercy of the theorists ; 
but I trust that the geographical importance attached to this part of 
the world will, before long, lead explorers to remove, by actual 
observation, all doubts on the subject — ^for in no other way can we 
decide the question whether these three rivers do or do not break 
from Thibet within a few miles of each other, and flowing in courses 
parallel and at some points scarcely 10 miles apart for nearly 200 
miles south, form the upper waters of the Yang-tsze, Cambodia, and 
Salween rivers. 

From the Jeddo range of mountains, near Ta-tsian-loo, up to the 
banks of the Lantsan Eiver, I crossed range after range of moun- 
tains, all running from the north-east to south-west, and the great 
snowy ranges lying on each bank of the Lantsan and Noukiang 
rivers are a continuation of the great ranges, which, rising to the 
north of the Thibetan town of Tsiamdo, must form at their con- 
junction with the Himalayas what I believe to be the chief barrier 
to direct communication between Bathang and Lassa. 

I am influenced in believing that this conjunction of the two 
ranges does occur, by the fact that the great high road from Sz’chuen 
to Lassa, after following a course about 40 miles due west from 
Bathang, turns sharp to the north on encountering the first ranges 
on the left bank of the Lantsan, and running parallel with them 
almost due north for about 200 miles, crosses a pass in them of 
enormous height, near Tsiamdo, then turns again and follows a 
south-west course to Lassa, thus describing two sides of a triangle, 
near the base of which some great physical difBculty must occur, 
otherw'ise it is natural to suppose the road would follow its course 
a little north of west direct from Bathang. 

The existence of the great convolution of the Himalayas with the 
Patkoi Eaiige, near the north-east frontiers of Assam, has been put 
forward as a reason for the impracticability of the route from Assam 
to China ; but in following up the upper waters of the Brahmaputra 
to the very borders of Thibet, during my late pioneering journey in 
the north-east from Assam, I did not observe nor could I hear of 
any such convolution of mountains ; whereas from Eooemah, only 
four days from the point I reached on the left bank of the Brahma- 
putra, couriers leave daily for Lassa and Pekin, striking the high 
road four days’ journey west of Bathang, a little beyond where it 
turns to run north. 

Taking the existence of a route between Assam and China, as 
proved, 1 have arrived at the conclusion that the Himalajas (if they 
do meet the great ranges running north and south in Eastern Thibet), 
must do so somewhere to the north of the line of route between 
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Assam and Batliang, and that the convolution of these mountains 
does not in any way interfere with communication between India 
and China. 

31st May, 1870. — , 

2. The Irauoady and its Sources. By Dr. J. Anderson. 

[Extracts.] 

I All no disciple of the theory that the Sanpo is the Irawady, and, 
in view of Turner’s account of the Sanpo and the accurate obser- 
vations made by Captain Montgomery’s pundits, I cannot see 
how it is possible, at the present day, that any one could be found 
prepared to re-advocate its claims. It appears to me, however, 
that Klaproth’s hypothesis has done good service to the Irawady, 
in so far as it excited an interest in the discovery of its sources, 
and gave it that importance, to which it is entitled by the enormous 
body of water which it carries to the sea. The very circumstance 
that so many able geographers have been found willing to pin their 
faith to the theory in question seems to indicate that there must be 
some foundation for the opinion that the main stream has its source 
a long way to the north of the Khamti Mountains. This, however, 
only by the way, for such evidence is of little practical value. 

Wilcox gained his first view of the supposed main stream of the 
Irawady from the hiUs which separate the Namlang, one of the 
afiluents of the eastern branch of the Brahmaputra, from the plains of 
the Upper Irawady. The stream winds in a large plain, spotted with 
light green patches of cultivation and low grass jungle. On reaching 
its banks he states that he and Lieutenant Burlton were surprised 
to find but a small river, smaller even than they anticipated, though 
aware of the proximity of its smirces. It was not more than 80 yards 
broad, and still fordable, though considerably swollen by the melting 
snows ; the bed was of rounded stones, and, both above and below 
where they stood, they could see numerous shallow rapids, similar 
to those on the Dihing. 

As to the general question of the origin of the Irawady, he pro- 
ceeds to say he felt perfectly satisfied, from the moment he made 
inquiries at Sudiya, that Klaproth’s theory that the waters of the 
Sanpo find an outlet through the channel of the Irawady was unten- 
able ; and now that he stood on the edge of the clear stream, which 
he concluded to be the source of the great river, he could not help 
exulting at the successful termination of his toils and fatigues. 

On the east and west of where they stood, about lat. 27“ 26', were 
peaks heaped on one another in the utmost irregularity of height 
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and form, and at all distances. Their guide pointed out the direc- 
of the two latter branches urdting to form the eastern branch of the 
Ira wady. 

The elevation above the sea was found to be 1855 feet, and, on 
the theory that Bhamo was 500 feet above the sea, which would be 
equivalent to a fall of the river of 8 inches each mile, there would 
remain 1300 feet of fall in the 350 miles between their position and 
Bhamo, which he believed sufficiently accounted for the greater 
paid of that distance being unnavigable, excepting for small canoes. 

This eastern branch, which no European eye has ever seen and 
about which Wilcox professed he was unable to obtain any positive 
infoimation, he calls the Suhmai Kha, Pougmai or Linmai Kha. 
It was described to him as rising in the northern mountains at no 
great distance eastwards from the heads of the Iraicady, and the 
objections to assigning it a very distant course are : — first, its want 
of magnitude ; second, the direction of the high range, which would 
require it to break through the most elevated ground in that 
quarter ; and lastly, the want of room, from the presence to the east 
of it of the Salween. 

These are all the facts which Wilcox, from his own observation 
and research, brought to bear on the question of the sources of this 
river. He may have contributed to disprove M. Klaproth’s theory, 
but he certainly did not discover the sources of the Irawady, as he 
seems to have thought. 

We will now examine the estimate he had formed of the river 
whose sources he was thus locating, but whose main stream had 
never been seen by him ; and, in connection with this subject, he 
asks himself the pertinent question— “ What is the magnitude of the 
Irawady compared with other rivers close at hand ? ” I shall give his 
own answer in nearly his own words ; and with it before us wo 
shall be able to judge whether his knowledge was sufficiently accu- 
rate to give this opinion on its probable source much weight. 

He reproduces Buchanan Hamilton’s statement that during the 
dry months of January, February, March and April, the waters of 
the Irawady subside into a stream that is barely navigable ; and, 
founding his deductions as to the magnitude of the river on this 
description, which is ceifainly apt to mislead one who had never 
visited the main stream, it is not to be wondered that he limited its 
source to the southern face of the mountains bounding the Khamti 
plain to the north, in lat. 28°. 

We shall now turn to the accounts of Hannay, Bayfield, and 
Griffith, to give some idea of the true character of the Irawady abou t 
60 miles below where it receives the branch Wilcox visited. 
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Colonel Hannay describes the Irawady, in lat. 24 '^ 56' 53” at the 
mouth of the Mogoung stream as still a fine river, flowing in a reach 
from the eastward half a mile broad at the rate of two miles an 
hour, and with a depth varying from three fathoms in the centre to 
two at the edge ; and that it is not unnavigable to large boats is evi- 
denced by the fact stated incidentally by Hannay that at the town 
of Tsenbo, 10 miles below the mouth of the Mogoung Eiver, they 
had to change their boats for others of a smaller description better 
adapted for the navigation of a small tortuous stream like that of 
Mogoung. Even these, however, were not very small ; for Colonel 
Hannay’s required twenty -five men to paddle it. 

In speaking of the first defile below Tsenbo through which they 
had taken their large boats, he describes it as the most dangerous 
part of the Irawady, — which I can fully verify from personal 
observation. 

This portion of the river commences a few miles above Bhamo, 
and stretches to within seven or eight miles of Tsenbo. Between 
these two points it flows under high wooded banks formed by two 
parallel ranges. At the lower approach to the defile the channel is 
as much as 1000 yards broad ; but as we proceed up it gradually 
narrows to 500, 200, 100, and even to 50 yards, according as the 
two ranges approach each other, again increasing in breadth as 
they recede, till at last below Tsenbo it spreads out again into a 
noble river. 

Griffith’s own account of the Irawady above Bhamo is, that it 
keeps up its magnificent character, as far as he went, to the mouth 
of the Mogoung Eiver, where it is 900 to 1000 yards across, and 
he describes the appearance of its vast sheet of water as really 
grand. He observes that the general characters of the Irawadj' are 
very different from the Ganges and Brahmaputra, its waters being 
much more confined to one bed and comparatively seldom spread 
out. Generally speaking, it is deep, and the stream is not violent ; 
and he states, what experience has proved to be perfectly accurate, 
that it affords every facility for navigation, although in one or two 
places troublesome shallows are met with. In the first defile, the 
channel is occasionally impeded by rocks, but it is only in this part 
of the river that the navigation is attended with danger. 

Further, in speaking of the tributaries of the Irawady between 
Mogoung and Ava, he remarks that they are exceedingly small, 
which tends to increase the astonishment with which one regards 
this magnificent river. 

He hazards the opinion that its source will probably be found 
to be the Suhmai Kha, and points out the fact that the great body 
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of water comes from tlie eastward from between the Mogonng River 
and Bor Khamti, in which conntry "Wilcox visited the Irawady 
where it was found to he of no great size. X o considerable branch 
finds its way from the westward, neither are the hills which inter- 
vene between these points of snch height as to afl'ord laige supplies 
of water. On the whole, he thought it probable that the Irawady 
is an outlet for some great river which drains an extensive tract of 
country ; for it appeared to him that if all its waters ate poured in 
by mountain streams, an expanse of country extensive beyond all 
analogy will be required for the sujiply of such a vast body of 
water. 

I attach gTeat weight to this opinion ; for it was formed by 
Griffiths immediately after his visit to the Brahmaputra, and because 
he was a man of thorouglily scientific habits of thought, <r«s instruit, 
ires zele, et fort hon observateiir, as Mirbel observes. 

Dr. Williams, in his book entitled ‘ Through Burmah to Western 
China,’ gives it as his opinion that a river-steamer of proper con- 
struction would have no difficulty in making her way to the Tapeng 
and for many miles beyond. 

My comment on this is that we proceeded to Bhamo in a large 
steamer drawing 4 feet of water, and experienced no difficulty in the 
navigation, although the captain and all the crew were Burmans, to 
whom the river above Mandalay was entirely new. This too hap- 
pened in one of the months (January) in which Buchanan Hamilton 
stated the river to be hardly navigable by native boats. 

"MhUe at Bhamo I took the opportunity to make what I can 
only characterise as a rush up the first defile. Our visit was neces- 
sarily a hurried one, as our leader. Major Sladen, was in daily 
expectation of being able to make an immediate advance ; so that, 
if we had gone in for a thorough investigation of the river above 
Bhamo, we should have certainly seriously interfered with the 
progress of the expedition. My visit, however, sufficed to convince 
me that the Tapeng makes hardly any sensible difference in the 
general appearance of the volume of this great river. 

The Irawady at the beginning of the first defile, about five miles 
above Bhamo, is about 1000 yards across, and its course is defined 
by low wooded hills which run close to its banks. About two miles 
farther on, the channel narrows to 500 yards, and the hills become 
even closer and hang more abruptly over the stream than before, 
and, about another mile beyond, a higher range of hills from the 
south-west comes in behind the former one, and both terminate on 
the bank as two headlands. At this point a ridge of rocks runs half 
across the bed, and at this season (February) they are 8 feet above 
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the water ; but the river is so broad and deep that I find myself 
speculating, in my notes made on the spot, on the course a steamer 
would follow in passing them. 

The hills still continue on both sides, but they are highest to the 
west; and as we proceed for 4 or 5 miles the number of rocty 
points running out into the stream increases ; and opposite to the 
village of Pivaw, about 20 miles above Bhamo, on the left bank, 
the channel has narrowed to about 150 yards, and here the first 
so-called rapids occur. The bank on which the village stands is 
about 80 feet high, and the coimtry inland is undulating and runs 
up to low ranges of hills a few miles to the north. 

Leaving Pivaw, we proceeded about 8 miles farther up the defile, 
or Kyoukdweng, as it is called by the Burmese, still preserving the 
high wooded banks on either side. 

After we had gone about 3 miles above this, we came to a reach 
in which the river flows very sluggishly between two high conical 
hills, which so close in upon it that one is puzzled to detect any 
outlet. The quiet motion of the water and its deep olive-black are 
suggestive of great depth. The breadth of this lake-like reach is 
about 250 yards and its length about Ij mile ; and, passing on, we 
find it abruptly closing in at its northern end, and its channel 
broken up by numerous rocks, which jut out boldly on either side 
into the stream, and in many cases approach each other so closely 
that the channel is reduced to 50 or 60 yards. The height of these 
rocks averages 30 feet ; but many of them are not more than 15 to 
20 feet. The current, although strong, did not interfere much with 
our progress. 

There is a small isolated rock on the right side of the channel, 
capped by a pagoda, and another little promontory farther on with 
a srmilar structure. The first appears to be of great age, and its 
presence on this rocky island, well into the middle of the stream 
and not higher, I should think, than 45 feet above it, gives us some 
indication as to the limit of the rise of the river ; for the pagoda 
could not withstand the power of the current. It must be home in 
mind, however, that the Irawady had not reached its lowest when 
I visited this spot. 

This rocky reach stretches about a mile in a n.k.w. direction, and 
terminates abruptly above in an elbow from which another reach 
stretches off in a e.s.e. course, with a clear channel overhung by the 
precipitous but grassy sides of high hills. 

The body of water which flows round this comer during the rains 
must be very great, and its velocity and power tremendous ; for all 
the rocks (greenstone) subjected to its influence are rounded and 
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shine -with an almost metallic glaze, produced doubtless by the 
attrition of the flood. 

It should be remembered that two other defiles occur on the 
Irawady, one immediately below Bhamo and the other about 
40 miles above Mandalay ; others may be said to exist below 
Thayetmyo, and at Prome, where the course of the river is defined 
by high hills. Throughout the whole of these the river is of neces- 
sity restricted to a well-defined channel, and its breadth depends 
entirely on the proximity or remoteness of the hills to each other ; 
so That its breadth is no indication whatever as to the body of 
water which passes through these channels, though, from the mere 
fact that the Irawady was contracted at one place to 400 yards, 
Wilcox considered himself warranted to doubt the position which 
had been claimed for it by Buchanan Hamilton. 

With these facts before us, we are prepared to examine the 
honour which Wilcox claimed for himself that he had discovered 
the sources of the Irawady. 

After a careful consideration of all the statements advanced by 
him in his account of the Survey of Assam and the neighbouring 
countries, I cannot avoid thinking that he came with a biassed judg- 
ment to the investigation of the sources of the Irawady; for he 
states that he felt perfectly satisfied as to the origin of the river 
before he left Sudiya. But, from the internal evidence of his paper, 
it is evident that he know nothing of the main stream, and had 
never seen it. We are therefore fairly entitled to submit the evi- 
dence which he adduces for restricting its sources to the Khamti 
Mountains, to a rigid criticism. But, to appreciate his position, it 
must be borne in mind that he had set himself the task to demolish 
M. Klaproth, and no one had better facilities and information for 
doing so than this able explorer and geographer, and, to my mind, 
he was quite successful in his task ; but, in carefully reviewing 
his description of the question, it ajjpears that, in his desire to 
establish his position, he was led unwittingly to depreciate the 
importance of the Irawady, and to give it a restricted distribution 
at utter variance with its magnitude. 

The error was a likely one ; for his whole acquaintance with the 
river was a few hours’ observation of one of its streams between 
the 27th and 28th parallels of north latitude, to the east of Assam, 
and what he learned of it beyond the spot on which he stood 
was derived solely from Khamti Shans, who were, according 
to his own statement, little given to travel, and from Singphos from 
the eastward of Assam. He adduced no proofs, however, that the 
latter had ever been to the eastward of the eastern branch of the 
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Irawady, which they made two daj-s’ journey above the Mogoung 
river, and, according to his own account, the former knew 
nothing of the river hej’ond the branch on which the villages were 
placed. Yet, notwitstanding all this and the fact that the Singphos 
generally from the east of the western branch had informed him 
that the eastern one was the larger of the two, he adhered to the 
information which he had received at Stidiya that the western and 
smallest branch was the source of the river, and this on the authority 
of Khamti Shans, who knew nothing of the Irawady beyond their 
own river. 

A glance at his description of the stream and of the weather during 
his visit win be suflScient to show that the only light he threw on 
the sources of the Irawady was to indicate that the weight of 
evidence pointed in the direction of the eastern branch, as the great 
channel from whence that splendid river derives its supply from the 
highlands of Thibet, between the Tang-tsze Kiang and the head- 
waters of the Cambodia and Salween, and the two eastern affluents 
of the Brahmaputra (Sanpo), the Dihong and Brahmaknnd. 

He says he was surprised to find but a small river, smaller even 
than he had anticipated, though aware of the proximity' of its 
sources — a statement which sounds like a foregone conclusion; but 
he goes on to describe it as 80 yards broad, but still fordable, 
although considerably swollen by the melting snows. That this, 
however, was not the only cause of the rise of the liver such as he 
describes it, is evident from the frequent reference he makes to the 
very heavy rains he had experienced on the last eight days of his 
march, but which never occurred to him as the vera causa of the 
flood. 

Now with these facts before us, that the river during the height 
of a flood caused by the heavy rains and the melting snows was 
only 80 y'ards broad and fordable, the inference is forced upon us 
that it could be little more than a mountain rivulet during the dry 
weather. 

Such, then, was Wilcox’s supposed source of a river which 150 
miles farther dowm measured half a mile in breadth, with an average 
depth of from 2 to 3 fathoms, without receiving any notable stream 
on the way that would account for the unprecedented difference 
between the two points. 

The conclusion, therefore, we aiuive at is that the eastern branch, 
as described by him, was only a small affluent of the main stream 
which flows down from the north-east, as described by my informant, 
and that the sources of the river in all probability lie considerably' to 
the north of the so-called Hhamti range of mountains, and that it 
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tliTis 'becomes one of the Tbibefan rivers; it becomes probable that 
some of the Thibetan rivers flowing down from the north in the 
direction of the Ira wady may be its upper sources, while the others 
may be branches of the Yang-tsze Kiang, and that the Iraw’ady drains 
part of that area between Lassa and Bathang which has hitherto 
been apportioned to the Cambodia and Salween. 

D'Anville was the first to connect the Thibetan rivers with the 
Cambodia and Salween, a course which was forced upon him from 
the circumstance that he believed the Sanpo to be the Irawady. 
Bringing the former river in the way he did to the west of Yunan, 
he considered he had provided an ample supply of water to account 
for the volume of the latter, and he had, therefore, to look for some 
other outlet for the drainage of that area of Thibet between Lassa 
and Bathang, to the north of the supposed course of his Sanpo, and 
he hit upon the Salween and Cambodia as affording the means, and 
the unnatural and extraordinai-y course which he gave then has 
been perpetuated ever since in the maps of Klaproth, Dalrymple, 
and Berghaus, without a tittle of evidence in its favour. Kow that 
it is proved, almost to a demonstration, that the Sanpo flows in its 
natural course to the Biahmaputra, it is to be hoped that the Irawady 
will not any longer be denied its due, as a river far surpassing the 
Salween and Cambodia in its northern distribution. 

In conclusion, I mav state that these remarks have been sujr- 
gested by a note of Mr. Cooper’s in the ‘ Proceedings of the Eoyal 
Geographical Society’ for June, 1869, in which he hazards the re- 
markable supposition that the Sanpo, as -srell as another large river 
to the east of it, falls into a river called the Yarlong, which he sup- 
poses may be either the Brahmaputra or the Irawady ; an amount of 
uncertainty which affords an ample field for conjecture, but certainly 
throws little light on the subject. 

The Pbemdext having expressed the thanks of the Society to the autlr rs 
of the papers, 

8ir Kuthebford Alcock said there were two very important subjects 
broached in tlie papers ; first, a question affecting commercial interests, which 
were largely connected with those of geography, and next, a purely scientific 
and geogr.aphical question. If a direct, practicable route could be discovered 
from one of the most, populous and wealthy of the provinces of China, Sze- 
Chueu, to Assam and the Valley of the Ganges, immense wealth would pour 
in from each country to the other, and a line of commerce would be established 
of inestimable value to the whole commercial world. Unfortunately, it appeared 
that there were very high altitudes to be crossed, followed by corresponding 
depression of spirits. The Abbe Hue h.Td some bitter experience of the diffi- 
culties to be overcome when he forced his way to Lassa, and the graphic 
account he had given of the hardships and miseries certainly produced the 
impression that it was very doubtful whether there could be a practicable route 
that could be used for the purposes of commerce. Still the problem was one of 
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such vast importance that it well became the Geographical Society to encourage 
every effort to solve it When Mr. Cooper was about to undertake his journey 
he (Sir E. Alcock) endeavoured to dissuade him from setting out, because he 
felt perfect!}- certain that, in the present political state of Thibet and China, no 
foreigner had a chance of forcing his way through. Even if Mr. Cooper could 
so disguise liimself as to pass for a Thibetan, and could speak both Chinese 
and Thibetan perfectly, he would still be unable to get through Thibet at 
present. The Lamas, who are more or less under the control of the Chinese 
Government, look with the most extreme jealousy and hostility on any attempt 
of the White Face to pienetrate into their country. They believe that the 
people -who conq^uered India would also appropriate Thibet, and that the only 
means of safety for them, for their religion, and for their country, is to keep 
the foreigners out. The Chinese Government, certainly, had opened China 
to a great extent, ihut only under considerable pjressiire, and it was not 
very anxious for Europeans to find their way through Thibet. Although he 
thought that for the present it would be impossible to establish a practicable 
route, yet Mr, Cooper might obtain a great deal of valuable information by 
following the frontier and pushing here and there wherever he had an oppor- 
tunity, so that in another generation, if not in this, the great object might be 
accomplished. It was possible, if the connection of the three rivers were traced, 
that a way might he found along one of their courses into Assam and the valley 
of the Ganges, and whoever discovered such a route would render more effectual 
service to the interests of commerce than he who discovered the sources of the 
Eile. ^ 

Major Sl/ADEN said the expedition under his charge in 1868 reached the 
town of Bhamo, on the Irawady, but the information with regard to the 
sources of the river which was obtainable there was (as stated by Dr. Ander- 
son) not worthy of record. Dr. Anderson's paper was nevertheless a valuable 
contribution in many respects, as it massed together a large quantity of 
information which would certainly assist future exploration. He felt sure that 
if a real attempt to discover the sources of the river were made, it must be 
successful. It would be an easy matter to send an expiedition from Bhamo 
to the sources, and the expense and danger would he very bttle, as compared 
with the results which would he accomplished. During a residence of several 
years at Mandalay he had made some observations on the periodical inunda- 
tions, an account of which he would beg leave to read to the meeting : — 

“The Irawady is subject to annual periodical inundations, which have 
hitherto been accounted for, as having their origin in two distinct causes : — 
1. The melting of the snows in the Himalayas. 2. The periodical rains (or 
monsoons) which set in about June, and continue till October of each vear. 
Now the peculiarity above referred to, as regards these inundations, is, so to 
speak, their strict periodicity ; that is to .say, their occurrence, or recurrence, 
at fixed monthly or bimonthly periods. To bo more precise, the rise and 
fall of the river during the period of inundation can be defined, or described, 
or calculated upon, as occurring within certain fixed periods, which coincide 
in point of time, with the changes of the moon, or mure particularly with the 
rise and fall of the sea-tides, as they occur, or are affected by the changes of 
the moon.” 

Of course it must he home in mind that these inundations occur several 
hundred miles beyond the reach of all apparent tidal influence, otherwise 
their periodicity, as affected by the tides, would form no peculiarity at all. 

“ I am probably not far wrong in stating that the tides in the Irawady are 
rarely appreciable 100 miles from any of its mouths or estuaries ; and yet at 
^ndalay we are allowed to witness the peculiarity or phenomenon of the 
inundations several hundred miles inland, and beyond the reach of all known 
tidal influences, being regulated, as regards time, extent, and duration by 
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the same apparently external influences which control the tides everywhere, 
and more particularly on the eastern coast of the Bay of Bengal. 

“ My attention was first drawn to this very singular fact by the ordinary 
conversation of natives, who were accustomed, as a matter of course, to 
associate the rise and fall of the water, during the period of inundation, with 
the changes of the moon, or with the precise period of full moon and c^nge, 
without reference to any particular season or month. For instance, they 
would say, during any particular period of inundation, ‘ Oh, the water mill 
rise several feet higher next fuU-moon;’ or, ‘The water is not so high this 
change of the moon as it ivas last f or ‘ The water is higher this full-moon 
than it was the corresponding full-moon of last year.’ \Yhen I interrogated 
them as to facts, and asked, in astonishment, what the moon had to do 
with the inundations, or with their own calculations as to the period of 
inundation, they were amused at my ignorance or incredulity, and simply 
asked me to watch and note down facts then in course of progress and deve- 
lopment under my own observation. The result has been, that during two 
years or seasons of inundation I became a close observer, and convinced 
myself, beyond all question or doubt, that the inimdations did occur or recur, 
at fixed periods, which coincided, as regards time, extent, and duration, wirii 
the changes of the moon, or with the rise and fall of the sea-tides, as they 
are aftected or controlled by the changes of the moon. 

“Now, how is this anomaly (if it is one) to be accounted for? Observa- 
tion proves that the moon does appear to exercise a complete controlling 
influence over the inundations, so as to make them correspond, as regards 
time and duration, with the occurrence of the sea-tides at the mouths of the 
Irawady. And yet the greater portion of the river affected by these inun- 
dations, or in which these inundations occur, is removed several hundred 
miles from all apparent tidal influences ! 

“ I am, perhaps, at present the only European observer who has taken note 
of this very anomalous peculiarity in the periodical inundations of the 
Irawady, though instances are not wanting in which my observations have 
been verified by casual visitors, at Mandalay during the inundation season. - 

“ None of these visitors ever doubted the strict periodicity of the inunda- 
tions, or rather the coincidence of their recurrence at the time of full moon 
■and change, or at intervals which tallied with the occurrence of the spring 
tides on the sea-co.ast. — But no one even ventured u^xm a solution of the pecu- 
liarity on scientific principles. 

“ The general idea seems to have been that the inundations were influenced, 
even as far up the river as Mandalay (that is several hundred miles beyond 
tidal influences), by the damming up, or jamming up of the water, at the 
several mouths and estuaries of the river, during the period of spring tides. 
But science has always interposed to falsify such a theory, by the simple 
fact that running water, with the power of expansion, cannot he forced up an 
incline so as to rise above its own level. 

“ Now the difference in level, between the mouth of the Irawady and 
Mandalay, where the inundations have for the most part been observed, is 
supposed to he 500 feet ; and no one will believe that the river water, with 
the power of expansion over thousands of square miles of flat country in its 
lower course, can be forced up so lengthy and continuous an incline, so as just 
to overflow its bank, along the whole course of retrogression, and thus cause 
the jieriodical inundations which I have been trying to describe ; hut whose 
periodicity nobody has as yet been able to account for. 

“ Another theory put forward, by one of my Mandalay visitors, who was at 
a loss to account otherwi.se for the strange periodicity of the Irawady inun- 
dations, was that the inundations, as a whole, are so vast and extensive in 
themselves, as to form a small inland sea, or maritime lake, over which the 
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mooB’s influence ■would be felt, to an extent wbicb would account for a perio- 
dical rise and subsidence of the water as affected by the moon's changes. 

“ A more intelligible way of accounting for the recurrence of the inunda- 
tions, at periods which coincided ■with the changes of the moon, was, as put 
forward by another speculative theorist, that possibly, at such changes, the 
rains were more heavy than at other times, and brought an increased volume 
of Ti'ater into the main channel of the Irawady, at the same time that the 
mouths of the river were simultaneously closed or jammed up, hy an unusual 
influx of sea-water during the period of spring tides. 

“ But I do not pretend myself to put forward or supjrort any of these 
theories by which to account for what I have described as a peculiarity 
in the periodical inundation of the Irawady. My object has been to state 
certain facts which appear to me to come within the scope and pretensions 
of this learned Society ; and to invite inquiry and discussion on a subject 
which cannot he without scientific interest in its relation to the geography, 
descriptive and physical, of the far famed but still imperfectly explored waters 
of the noble Irawady. Edward B. Sladex.” 

Mr. SAtJXDEKS said, although Wilcox did not visit the eastern branch of the 
head-^n-aters of the Irawady, it could scarcely be doubted that he ascertained 
for himself that he was upon the main river. There was nothing m his 
observations that contradicted the idea that the river might receive considerable 
accessions of water from the eastern branch, or even that the eastern branch 
might not take its rise to the northward of the Kamti Mountains, but it was 
not necessary to go far to the north in search of a sufficient source for the 
eastern branch, especially when the great height of the mountains was taken 
into account. Until further information was received, we were more warranted 
in accepting the opinion of Wilcox than that of Dr. Anderson. With regard 
to Mr. Cooper’s statement that Bathang is in Eastern Thibet, it was recorded, 
on authority which had never before been questioned, that in the year 1775 the 
country to the westward of the Yalung River was invaded by a Chinese general 
to put down a rebellion, and that a survey was afterwards instituted, and the 
frontiers of Sz’chuen were advanced 200 miles to the westward, and beyond the 
Yang-tsze Kiang. Abbe Hue confirmed this statement, when he said that on his 
journey from Lassa, two days before he arrived at Bathang, he observed upon 
the top of a mountain, a stone monument built for the purpo.se of defining the 
boundary between Thibet and China. When he arrived at Bathang, he found 
that though the great monastery there was under the direction of an emissary 
of the Grand Lama, the civil government of the city was in Chinese hamis. 
He believed we should he going back nearly a century if we were to follow 
Mr. Cooper in drawing the frontiers of Sz’chuen as they were before 1775. 

Mr. Cooper believed it was correct to give the boundaries of countries as 
determined hy the extent of the language, the manners, and the races of the 
country. From Ta-tsian-loo, which lie termed the border town of China, 
he found a different race, a different language, and a different costume, and 
therefore he could scarcely believe that that district was a part of China. 
True, in Chinese maps, from the longitude of Ta-tsien-loo to the Kin-cha 
River was included as part of Sz'chuen, hut only in the same way as Scotland 
was included in a map of Great Britain. 

Mr. Galtox trusted that Major Sladen would communicate to the Society the 
precise observations he had made with regard to the inundations of the Irawady. 

Major Sladex said the observations were jotted down in his diary, and 
in noting down the rise and fall of the waters, he had always found that the 
rime of inundation corresponded irith that of the spring tides' on the sea-coast. 
He sliould be bappy to furnish these ohservations such as they were 

The CuAiEJiAX conptulated the Society on the success of the sess’ion which 
was now ended, and the meeting was then adjourned to Kovember. 
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Special General Meeting, July lltJi, 1870. 

Sir EODEEICK I. MTJECHISOX, Bart., k.c.b., President, in 

the Chair. 

Seventy-five Fellows of the Society were vresent. 

The President opened the Meeting by briefly explaining the nature 
of the business for which it was convened. He said it was to 
obtain the sanction of the Fellows of the Society to the purchase of 
a large Freehold House, INo. 1, Savile Eow, for the accommodation 
of the Map-collection, Libraiy, and offices. The Council had como 
to an unanimous conclusion that this purchase should be made ; the 
house having nearly twice the amount of accommodation of the 
premises at present occupied by the Society, and the opportunity of 
ac<piiring a freehold in so central a position being of very rare 
occurrence. With some alterations, the house might be made 
sufficient for all their wants. It was a great advantage in the 
situation that it was close to the building recently erected for the 
University of London, in the great Theatre of which they expected, 
subject to the annual permission of the Senate, to hold their Meet- 
ings. The Society possessed funded property to the amount of about 
20,0001, and could well afford the purchase. It would be good 
economy to take this step, as the lease of the present house in 'White- 
hall-place would expire in September, 1871, and it was expected 
the rent would then be advanced by 200Z. or 300?. a year ; besides 
which, extensive alterations would be necessary to adapt it to the 
increased requirements of the Society, and money thereby spent on 
property which, after all, was not their own. During several years 
past, the Council, in anticipation of the expiration of the lease of 
the Society’s house, had made repeated applications to her Majesty's 
Government to grant them a house, or a site on which to build one, 
but without result. The last of these applications was made in the 
strongest manner by himself to the Prime Minister, who had ex- 
luessed to him (the President) his sense of the public importance 
of the Society, and its intimate relations with various Government 
offices, but the answer he received was unfavourable. It was this 
failure of expectation of Government assistance which had com- 
pelled the Council to act on their own resources. Mr. James 
Fergusson, who had taken an active part in the business, would 
explain the advantages of the house to the Meeting. 

Mn. C. II. M.t.EKHAii, Secretary, reail the Rules appertaining to General 
lleetiiigs (■ Charter and Regulations,’ Chap. V., Section ’d). 

'ilie I’liESiDENT stated tijat the Rules had been complied with, in so far 
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that the circulars convening the Meeting had been posted to all the Fellows 
resident in the United Kingdom, more than a week before the date of the 
Sleeting ; and there were far more than the required quorum present. 

Mr. James FEsattssox rose to propose the Resolution concerning the 
purchase. He said that, having been a member of the Council for many years 
past, and having last year held office on the Board of Works, the subject of the 
future accommodation of the Society had been continually before him ; and he 
felt, from the knowledge he had of the position of the Government, and the 
land they had to dispose of, that it was perfectly hopeless to expect any 
assistance in this matter from that quarter.. They had, in fact, no site to 
give them, and were very unwilling to propo.se a grant of money tvith which to 
purchase one. The Council had, therefore, no alternative but to trust to their 
own resources, and look for some place to remove to on the expiration of the 
lease of their present house in September next year. The Building Committee 
of the Council were therefore instructed to take the necessary steps, and after 
examining every large house obtainable in a central situation in London, 
they came to the conclusion that the only one that could be considered suitable 
was this house, Ko. 1, Savile Row. The Council had, therefore, made a pro- 
visional arrangement with the proprietor to purchase it for 14,4:00?. This was 
done the week before last. Since then an architect and a builder bad been 
employed to go over the house and sketch out a plan of necessary alteration.s, 
winch had been submitted to the Couned, and the result of their examination 
was, in the first place, that a Map-room could be arranged, about 60 feet in 
each direction, though not exactly square. This room would afford about 
double our present accommotlation for maps. The first floor of the house it 
■wivs intended should be devoted to the Library, to.gether with a gallery round 
the Map-room 12 feet from the floor; this would give space for books about 
double that of the present Library. The library increases at the rate of about 
1000 volumes per annum, and in their present house there was not room for 
tiiie more year’s increase. The house was singularly well situated fur the 
iSociety, and its price not exorbitant. The new Map-room and other structural 
alterations would cost, according to the estimate of the architect, about 1600?., 
and, putting down 1000?. for new furniture and for removing, the total outlay 
would be about 17,000?. AVe should be just enabled to make the necessary 
alterations before our present lease expired. The interest we obtain for the 
17,000?. it is thus proposed to expend is 550?., and the rent of the house — if wo 
stay where we are — would be at least OOO?., besides a considerable outlay for 
alterations ; so that altogether we should save income by the proposed purchase. 
For these reasons, he, 3Ir. Fergusson, had no doubt of the exjiediency and 
advantages of the Society acquiring the freehold property. Ho would beg 
leave to move ; — 

“That the Council be empowered to expend the sum of 14,400?. in the 
purchase of the freehold house, Xo. 1, Savile Row, for the Society ; and also a 
further sum, not exceeding 3000/., in building a 3Iap-ruom at the rear of the 
building, and in adapting the bouse for occupation by the Society.” 

Lord Hocghtox, as a Trustee of the Society, seconded the Resolution. 

Sir Harry Terxet, m.p., spoke in favour of the Resolution. He was well 
acquainted with the liouse, which was one of the old-fashioned and strongly- 
built residences, as well built as any house in London. Its proximity to 
the magnificent Hall of the University of London, to which Sir Roderick 
Murchison referred, was a great advantage. 

Dr. E. Bloee asked what guarantee the Council had for the permanent use 
of the Hall of the University for their evening meetings, and whether they 
had the means of building a room for the meetings o’- 'the site about to be 
purchased ? 


4 
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The Peesidest replied that he had already stated the conditions on which 
the Society would have the use of the great Hall of the London University. 
These were similar to those on which we had the use of the large Hall of 
Burlington House, now destroyed, when we trusted to the London University 
and the Royal Society, who always gave the permission from year to year. 

Mr. Fekgusson stated that accommodation might be found for meetings 
in their own building, as the Map-room to be built at the rear of the 
house would he capable, with a little fittmg aud arrangement, of seating 300 
people, which was about as large a number as attended our meetings on ordinary 
occasions. All that would be required was that the map-cases should he fitted 
with castors ; with thus and the purchase of chairs, that number of people could 
meet in the room. 

Captain Sheraed Osbosn, r.x., also spoke iu favour of the Resolution. He 
thanked the President and the Council for their care aud toresight in obtaining 
this building just before the expiration of the lease of the old house. As a 
naval officer, aud, like many other members of the Society, liable to be called 
by duty to distant parts of the world, he thought it most important that the 
Royal Geographical society should have a fixed place of abode, its own pro- 
perty, to which its numerous members might address themselves from all 
parts of the earth. He was glad that it had been determined to go no longer, 
hat iu hand, to any Government, asking for a place. It was not a dignified 
position for a Society which occupies so large a place in public estimation. 

The Peesidest then put the Resolution to the Meeting, and, on a show of 
hands, declared that it was passed unanimously. 

In conclusion, he expressed the great gratification he felt at this unanimous 
vote of a General Meeting, because it testified — and this was, above all things, 
pleasing for a President to see — that the Council was in perfect harmony with 
the Society at laige. The establishment of the Society' in a freehold building 
of its own would give us the assurance of permanent existence, and it would 
give us additional encouragement to grant money for the equipment of expe- 
ditions ; for tile accumulation of funded property' during later years had had lor 
its chief object the purcliase of a house, and this being at length accomplished 
their surplus funds would be entirely available for tlie exploration of distant 
parts of the eanh. 

A hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Charles White, the Member of 
Council who had conducted the negotiations preparatory to the 
purchase of the House, brought tho proceedings to a close. 


ADDITIONAL NOTICES. 

(Printed by order of Council.) 


1. Notes on the Province of Tanibe, Madagascar. By the Eev. 
JoHX Holding. 

Position and Boundaries . — The island of Madag.ascar is divided into twenty- 
two provinces, ot which Tanibe is one. The literal meaning of the word is 
“ great land,'’ and is thus derived : — Tarty, land ; be, great. (The y in the 
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Jlalagash language, when in the middle of a word, changes into /.) Thus 
Tuni be, a great laud or coiintr}'. It is bounded on the north by the province 
of the Ahtavc'.ratras, cast by the Indian Ocean, south by the river Uicornhu, 
and west by the province of Betanimeua (great red lanCi) — He, great ; f'Oiy, 
land; rnena, red. 

Mountains . — The mountains of this province, which borders on the sea, are 
insignificant. From Hivondro to Fenoarivo the land does not begin to rise 
until within miles from the coast. In the neighbourhood of Tamatave the 
hills are more distant still — about 6 miles. Xear Fenoarivo the coast land is 
bolder and more defined — huge rocks jutting into the sea. As we approach 
inland the hills rise gradually until they attain in this province the height of 
nearly 3000 feet above the level of the sea. Each range runs parallel to the 
other and longitudinally with the co.ast, and each is separated by a narrow anil 
beautiful valley, through which a stream meanders to its confluence with some 
larger stream, and flows onward to tlie sea, or fomis stagnant lagoons in its 
course, enriching the rice-fields and engendering fever. The coast land from 
Mananzari, in the province of Antimora, in the south, to Alarancetra, in the 
province of Antavaratra, north, at the extremity of the Bay of Antongil, is one 
huge belt ot morass and lagoon, peopled with many varieties of fish, harbouring 
many beautiful and rare water-fowl, and abounding with, crocodiles. To gain a 
distinct idea of the disposition of the mountain-ranges in Madagascar, we must 
set out from the dead and uniform level of the sea-coast, and lands stretching 
several miles inland, till we come to the foot of the first range of small hillocks 
of red sand, surmounted with bananas and other endogens ; when we arrive at 
the summit of these, we generally find a village of some eight or ten houses. 
We see behind us the surf dashing on the shore, deafening with its roar ; 
around us on every side rice-fields, manioc enclosures, and herds of cattle 
I'eedmg ; before us inland, at no great distance, a fresh and higher range of 
hills, approached by a circuitous path, rising gnulually, making terraces as it 
were, almost imperceptible. When we reach the summit of this range we .“ee 
behind us the stream we have cros.sed in a canoe, winding about lazily in the 
valley below — now swollen and wide by the heavy fall ol rain, or nearly dry 
in the hot season. The small hills w-e have crossed are meagre, and do not 
show much above the dead level. We see before us a fresh range to climb, 
which is easily done, and then commences a range of mountains much drier 
and harder under foot, more solid in their formation ; we still see the ocean. 
Twenty-five miles inland we cross another range, formed of harder substance 
still, of quartz rock, with crystal shining here and there. As we ascend we are 
almost blinded with the dazzling rays of the sun shining on its surl'ace ; still 
the Indian Ocean is seen, and still we hear its roar, though faintly now. We 
have no deep valley to cross before we reach the base of the next range ; only 
a alight fall on the inland side, and we commence to climb another and loltier 
hili, and we are now upwards of 1800 feet above the sea-level, but apparently 
not more than 400 feet from the base of the mountain on which we stand ; and 
so on until we reach the highest range in the centre of the island, where the 
various ranges are seen l3’ing below on both sides and descending in terraces 
to the sea. The highest peak is near Ampalamasina, about gSTO feet above the 
level of the sea. 

The Bivers in this province are Hivondro River, Yohidoity, Rangazavaka, 
Ifontsy, Hiarana, Paomhe, Mahamho, and Fenoarivo. Tlie Hivondro and 
Raomhe are largest. Kone of these rivers are navigable ; in the dry season 
their embouchures are stopped up, and the surrounding country is one mass of 
mud and alluvial deposit, left during the inundations in the rainy season. 
Frequently, when the rainy season commences, they change the place of em- 
bouchure. In the course of my travels along this coast I have found this the 
case. At one time I should lie able to travel in places without nm- inipedi- 
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ment in the shape of a river, or fancying the mouth in one place should find it 
some distance further from me, or nearer to me. When the rainy season com- 
mences a fearful scene is presented to our view, even after two days’ heavy inces- 
sant rain — the banks carried away, trees come rushing down with the torrent, 
navigation by canoes rendered impossible ; the surrounding country is inun- 
dated, the people only saved from being washed away by building their houses 
on the highest points near the river. The river will rise sometimes 20 to 
oO feet, and fall in a few hours to the level of its natural bed. I noticed the 
Fdver Hiarana when I was journeying up the stream in the month of March, 
1866, to have fallen 25 feet, and even then the natives had to propel the canoe 
by means of long bamboo canes — -the paddle was useless, the current was still 
so strong. Another obstacle to navigation, besides the bars at the mouth, is 
the frequency of cataracts — some very beautiful and lofty in their falls, others 
broad and shallow. The volume brought down by these cataracts alter a storm 
is something tremendous. The saud in the beds of the rivers is mixed — talc, 
mica, felspar, and crystal. I have in my possession various specimens of allu- 
vial deposit, which, though soft when gathered, is now brittle and hard as 
stone. 

None of the streams are fordable ; but they are much shallower beyond the 
cataracts, as a matter of course. 

Lakes . — The lakes are merely lagoons of stagnant water, filled during 
the rainy season hy the surplus waters from the rivers. These abound in the 
neiglibourhood of Foulepoint and Mahamho; hence this is the district which 
is most addicted to fever and malaria. The rivers and lakes abound with fish 
of various kind.s, all agreeable to the palate, and proving a luxury not only to 
the natives hut to the white mau who may sojourn there. The finest is similar 
in cliatacter to the salmon, and called zanipuaa by the natives. 

The Vegetation here is of a most varied character — there is sucli a diversity 
of soil; everything is rank aud luxuriant. The dead dull landscape of the 
coast lands is richly relieved by the magnificence of the wootiy prospects 
stretching inland, crowning tlie very summits of the neighbouring hills. The 
coast is studded with noble palm-trees (coco-palm), backed up by forests of 
the filao-tree, which is erect as a poplar and as busby as a fir, the foliage being 
somewhat similar in configuration. In passing through the woods and forests 
one cannot help being filled with admiration : trees springing up spontaneously 
on every side, planted by Nature’s own hand, growing thickly together, im- 
passable, aud entwined and embraced hy a thousand parasitical plants ; splendid 
orchids, waving to and fro, with their white waxy flowers; the vanilla, with its 
sweet rich perfume ; the convolvulus, with its showy flowers ; the splendid 
ferns, suspended from the branches of the trees — the beautiful bulbs lodging 
in the joints of the branches and in clefts. Everywhere the eye turns it 
grows weary with the gorgeousness of the mauy'-colonred scene ; while scarcely 
a ray of the sun penetrates through the huge mass of dark foliage, the ground 
is illuminated at night with the fireflies flitting to and fro upon the moistened 
grass. 

Shrubs, with variegated leaves, evergreen, and bearing crimson berries ; fern- 
trees, hanging sombrously in the shade — the plantain rearing its head beside 
a stream ; the traveller’s-tree and other species of palms towering over all ; a 
group of mango-trees here, retreshing the weary traveller with their fruit and 
shade ; the Xu.c vomka or cafi're orange, with its prickly branches and round 
orange-like fruit. 

The principal trees are : — The Ctjcos tree, from which sago is obtained. The 
Jliuiiju- Iliivt:iitsara, cinnamon tree, orange, lemon, coco-nut, coftee-plant, 
mangrove, jack-fruit, bread-fruit, plantains, bananas, I on voumja, Vaayuena 
edi'tis. 

(.>f timber trees there arc ebony, mahogany, intsy, T.,kaniaka, Forali.i, 
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Assina, Tsary, Tsokan, Tomoona, EBdiamena, filao, ravenala, a spwies of 
palm, pandanas, called the lacona in Mauritius, the fibres of the bark of which 
sugar-bags are made. Eavenfotsy — the bark used for flooring houses, the 
leaves for roofing, the ribs for the walls, being fastened closely together by 
means of bamboos — Bamboo. 

Of other trees and plants, there are gum copal, squill-tree, ferns, pine-apples, 
cotton-plant, mulberry, melons, sweet potatoes, manioc, sarsaparilla, liquorice, 
capsicum, tangena, pistaclie, ginger, mangosteen (a species the hark of which 
is used as an astringent, and, when powdered and applied to an ulcer, has the 
effect of healing), acacia, aloes, sngar, indigo. 

Animals . — ^There are no large animals in Madagascar, such as we find on 
the mainland. The only large animal indigenous to the country is the croco- 
dile. The cattle of the island belong to the same species as the zebu or Indian 
ox. These animals are reared in large quantities, and exported to Mauritius 
and Bourbon, about 35,000 leaving Madagascar every year, three to four 
dollars paid as custom dues on each animal, making a total revenue of about 
20,000?. per annum for the Maiagash Government. Cows are not permitted 
to be exported, only bullocks. 

The lemur is plentiful, called maka. There is the ruffled lemur, the ring- 
tailed lemur, the red lemur (rare), the black-fronted lemur, the white-handed 
lemur, and the hlaok lemur (common). The Oalngo, very small, and of the 
same family as the lemur. There is an animal very much like the Tarshis, 
called in the island Bala Icoto (boy-lather). The noise these little animals 
make at night is astonishing. Their cry is plaintive, and would lead a 
stranger to imagine it was the cry of a child in pain. Monkeys and the Tanrec 
vontsiraka. Wild cat, similar to the civet. Pigs, wild and tame, which feed 
on roots and the nux vomica. 

The race inhabiting this district are called Betsimisaraka, the literal moan- 
ing of which is “ much not to be divided.” Be, great ; tsi, not ; misaraka, to 
separate or divide — thus ; nmch that is not to he divided. The mam charac- 
teristics of this race are : — long woolly hair, black, and sometimes hemp colour, 
or even reddish, beautiful large eyes, regular features, with white, weU-set 
teeth, an expression at once sweet and good-natured, tolerably intelligent, 
forehead with head well set and well formed; rather narrow chin, with high 
cheek-bones, and moderately-sized ears. Their bodies are generally well 
made. The men are hardy, active, and moderately energetic, but not so 
much so as the Hovahs. They are generally tall and strong, with large hones, 
and which are mostly covered with plenty of flesh in the prime of life. The 
women are handsome, taken as a body, very affable, and remarkably easy in 
manner. They are not so dark as their female neighbours of Betanimena, 
probably from the fact of the infusion of white blood from the intercourse of 
their ancestors with the English pirates who infested this district and the 
island of St. Mary. There is no doubt hut they have the latent fire of courage 
within them, but their spirits seem to have been broken by their captivity to 
the Hovah conquerors. In their natural condition they seem to he inchned 
more to peace than strife, very rarely quarrel with each other, are not sulky, 
although somewhat treacherous, are honest, faithful, and truthful. Their 
natural affections are strong when called into play. Their women have little 
or no idea of chastity before marriage, and the man does not ask any ques- 
tions as to the former life of his mistress, hut, when they marry, they 
undoubtedly make faithful and devoted wives. It is not looked upon as 
criminal to be unchaste before marriage, and frequently before marriage 
they live the most dissolute lives. The principal towns are Tamatave, 
8000 inhabitants; Foulepoint, 1500; Hivondro, 900; Fenoarivo, 800; Ma- 
ham^, 400 ; Mahasoa, 280 ; Y ohidoity, 360 ; Ifontsy, 180. The total population 
of this province will not amount to move than 45,'JOO persons. Tamatave, the 
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chief sea-port of Madagascar, stands on a point of land at the west end of 
Tamatave Bay. It contains a population of 8000. The town is much better 
built than most of the Malagash towns, and is at present divided into streets. 
This was done under the supervision of Eabarolahy 15th Honour, who is the 
present governor. Before his time the natives were allowed to build their 
houses where they pleased, and just how they pleased. There is no pretension 
to architecture except amongst the foreigners. The Malagash have no public 
buildings except the batter}-, which is a rude, square, heavy building, at the 
north end of Tamatave, and at a short distance from the town itself. It is 
built of stone unhewn, and plastered over with mortar made from coral, which 
is abundant along this coast. The sides are pertbrated for about eight guns, 
three only of which are really serviceable, and now only used in firing salutes 
when a man-of-war of any other nation enters the hay, or on the arrival or 
departure of a consul or embassy, or for any important olficer bearing despatches 
from the Queen of the Hovahs, Easoherina. 

The chief trade of Tamatave is in export and import goods. The chief 
exports are bullocks (about 30,000 per annum), rice, and fowls. For the 
Mauritius and Bourbon markets an occasional cargo of gum and india-rubber is 
exjxirted, also tobacco. The import.s are manufactured goods — such as cottons, 
iron -pots, clothing, and house -furniture ; also rum, and other spirituous liquors ; 
beer, porter, liqueurs, wines, fee. It is not unusual for traders to barter their 
mm for cattle. A fat bullock costs on Iward between 14 and 15 dollars, and 
is sold in Mauritius for ~L, or 35 dollars. 

Wood is not permitted to be exported, by a recent ordinance made in 
the present queen’s reign. Hides are exported from Tamatave. The chief 
employment at Tamatave is mat-making, rice-bag making, fancy boxes, cigar- 
cases, which employment is altogether confined to the women, who earn about 
sixpence a day each, which is quite adequate for their maintenance. Two- 
pennyworth of rice will support one jierson, and the rest goes for loidllcn and 
betsa-betsa, a drink made from the sugar-cane, and toaJca (rum). They need 
very little for clothes. The lower orders are content with a skirt or short 
petticoat of matting, made from rough dry grass, and a small boddice for 
covering the neck, which they call an akanza, and which is made of coloured 
calico, and costs very little. The men wear a smock of the same material as 
the woman's skirt, or, if they are more respectable than ordinary, a cotton 
lamba of variegated hues. This lamba is a long flowing piece of cotton, about 
22 yards long and 2 feet broad, and is wrapped round their bodies in a manner 
similar to the Eoman toga. The richer class among the women have a 
petticoat of cotton, a bodice of the same material, and the lamba over all. 
It is plain calico or linen on ordinary days, but, on particular days of fes- 
tivity or custom, they usually have cotton lambas mixed with silk, or even 
silk lambas, which they sell to Europeans for 7, 8, or 10 pounds sterling. 

The men are usually engaged in fetching rice, wood for building, and cattle 
and poultry from the country, to supply the market and shipping ; others in 
pounding rice (cleaning it of the husk), fishing, labouring for the Europeans, 
or engaged in what is called the “ Faudroaua,” or queen’s service ; making 
improvements about the battery or the Hovab town. They are liable to be 
called upon at any time to perform this service, for which they receive no pay, 
and not even ratious frequently. Even the servants of the white traders may 
be caught by the Hovah “ police ” if seen in the streets, and forced to labour ; 
and several times I have had to cook my own food, for the cook, when engr^ed 
in marketing, has been captured, and led away to compulsory labour. It is 
of no use resisting : the answer is, “ It is the queen’s service,” and aU are 
considered slaves to the queen. If yon ask a Malagash who is his master, if 
he is free, he will say, the queen; if a slave, he will give you the name of his 
immediate owner. 
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Tiie country to the west of Tamatave is a dead, imhrokea level, avast plain 
about live miles inland, southward to Hivondra, and north to Ampangalaua. 
The streets are even and regular, hut most disagreeable to traverse, on account 
of the great quantity of sand all about. Each foreigner who intends to make 
Tamatave his home for any lengthened period, sets about building a nice 
comfortable house, with verandahs screening him from the scorching rays, and 
the fearful rains which prevail ; creepers ot various kinds entwine, fruit-trees 
are planted all around in his compound, and iu time his home becomes really 
luxurious. 

Foulepoint is a town lying to the north of Tamatave, about 37 miles 
distant. It is an irregularly built town, with narrow stieets. The native 
name is iMahavelona. It is a tolerably safe port, and during the fine season, 
wlien hurricanes are rare, vessels can be moored opposite the custom-house, 
'ilic anchorage is good and film, and vessels ot any tonnage can be admitted 
into the roadstead. There is a huge reef, extending a mile seaward, paialk-l to 
the coast, which is dry at low water. There are many fine coco-nut trees 
extending along the coast, and mangroves here and there. Foulepoint is 
almost surrounded with stagnant lagoons, stretching from the Fiver Hiarana 
to the outskirts of Mahambo, a distance of 19 miles. These lagoons are well 
stocked with crocodiles, which are so audacious as to approach even the town 
itself, carrying off pigs and young calves. In fact, after a certain hour at 
night, the passage between the Betsimisaraka town and the Hovah village 
near the battery is not safe for any one to travel. When I have been entering 
Foulepoint from Hiarana, I have felt the poor bearers trembling beneath me, 
fancying every log of wood was a hideous crocodile. Ajyropos of this, I have 
Seen crocodiles here 16 feet long, basking in the sun or rolhng in the mud. 
When I was staying with hir. Du Casse, a creole of Mauritius, who has a 
village on the hanks of the Hiarana, one of the slave boys, who had gone down 
to the stream to procure water, was dragged by a huge crocodile into the water, 
drowned in the deep part of the stream, and then eaten up in the jungle. Our 
catechist at Tamatave, when on duty at Hivondro, saw three young women 
t^alking along the banks of the river, and a crocodile came and dragged the 
one neatest the stream into the water, and, after swimming across the river 
with her, disappeared in the jungle on the opposite bank, Mr. De Castelle 
told me that, when he was being paddled in a canoe on the lagoons south of 
Hivondro, near Andevoranda, the native who was steering the canoe was 
dragged out hy a crocodile into the stream, first drowned, and then eaten by 
the voracious animal. It is not unusual, when passing up the River Hiarana, 
to see at least a score of these horrid brutes, basking on the banks, in the 
short distance of 100 yards. Their eggs are seen lying on the sand on either 
liand. The natives have the greatest horror of them, yet withal reverence 
them. The cdi/s, or charms, are composed of crocodiles’ teeth, intermixed 
with small portions of their ancestors’ bones. These charms are always carried 
about with them ; the arnpi sikidy having sold them or prepared them, they 
are considered as talismans against any danger. They are generally worn 
about the neck, ancles, or wrists. Whenever I have asked the natives to 
remove these charms, they have looked upon me with the greatest horror. 

The town of Foulepoint may be said to be divided into two parts, which it 
is. The portion occupied by the Betsimisaraka and Hovah traders is called 
Maliavehma, and the town surrounding the battery which commands the 
roadstead and Betsimisaraka town is called Antanava, or Hovah Toivn. In 
the first, the poor Betsimisaraka dwell and carry on their various avocations ; 
here also the Hovah and foreign traders reside, and several Hovah officials are 
in cornmand of the “ police.” The chief of the custom-house also resides here. 
'J he toreign traders live as near the sea-side as possible ; in fact, the whole 
extent of Uud here bordering on the coast is occupied by them, except a small 
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portion srirroiindiog the cnstom-hoiise. The largest houses in Foulepoint are 
in the hands of foreigners, such as Mr. Charles Jeanette, who was formerly a 
schoolmaster in Bourbon, but who has been, resident in Madagascar for twenty- 
seven years. He is a most enlightened man, and although, having fallen into 
the habits of the country, there is much in him which is sterling. He is in 
possession of about fifty slaves ; formerly he had about three hundred. The 
men are instructed in various kinds of handicraft, such as those of a smith, 
net-worker, brazier, carpenter, boat-builder, &c. All the nets he has have 
been woven by his own slaves, the string spun by them, and the lead weights 
and corks moulded and attached. All his canoes have been modelled and con- 
structed by his slaves. He makes nails for his own use, liolts, screws, and 
other implements of iron, such as rough knives, axes, and hammers ; and, 
lastly, they have built a pretty little schooner, called V Espe ranee, about 18 
tons, which trades along the coast. 

The Hovah traders do the retail trade. There are about 2000 bullocks 
exported from Foulepoint every year, and about IBO tons of nee, while in 
return they receive about 660 barrels of rum, or 27,000 gallons. These are 
carried away into the villages in the interior, and sold retail by the Hovah 
traders. For one barrel of rum the trader will receive two bullocks. Rice- 
bags and mats are also exported. The means of subsistence are similar to 
those of the people of Tamatave, the occupation and the trade being the same. 
The trade of Foulepoint is evidently declining, and that of Mahambo is in- 
creasing ; the reason is the fever, and the utter impossibility of Europeans 
existing in this “ white man's grave.’" The fever prevails here during the greater 
part of the year, and is most destructive to the life of the Europeans, FTear to 
the English temporary cLuich of St. Mary, in the centre of a splendid plain, 
is the cemetery of the foreigners. It is a fit resting-place for the dead. Bank 
vegetation all around ; stacnant marshes, emitting their deadly miasma ; a 
line of lofty trees, with luxuriant foliage — the mangosteen species — runs along 
the beach, imparting quite a park-like appearance to the place. 

Mahamho is the port of the Antsianaka nation, and there is no doubt 
but that in time it will become an important rendezvous. There is good 
anchorage and deep water, and the place is much healthier than Foulepoint. 
At present rice is much cheaper than at any other port, but this may be 
owing to the tact that theie is at present no competition. The town or village 
consists of one long narrow street, 1 h ginning at the beach and leading to the 
battery, which is built of red saridstoue and mounted by two small guns. It 
is a rude structure, uncemented by mortar, and built in a circular foi-m, with 
loop-holes for the sentries. The governor's house is outside the battery, and 
the soldiers reside in the immediate neighbourhood, in wretched leaf-huts out 
of the battery, 'llierc are three trailers living here ; one exports rice and 
bullocks, another rice and tobacco, and another (French) salt {ork and beef 
and hides. Bum and cottons are the principal imports. There is a rivalry 
springing up between this place and Foulej'oint, and, as I said, this port must 
give way to Mahambo, not only on account of health, but the population 
seem to be leaving Foulejioint, after the fire of 1866. Then there is every 
facility for reaching the interior, and this port commands the countr}’ and 
provinces of Antsianaka, which is rich in cattle and rice, while Betanimena 
is becoming impoverished. As far as the anchorage goes, Mahambo is by far 
the best ; for, if a heavy storm comes on, the length of land jutting into the 
sea at Foulepoint is frequently washed away, and returns in another position 
and attitude. I have seen tlie point washed away twice in three years ! Ihe 
road from Ifoulepeint to itahamlio is much pleasanter than from Tamatave to 
Foulepoint ; we Lave to pass through a splendid wood about half-way. It 
is lery refreshing to leave the i-ea-side, with its heavy sand, its rolbng surf, 
and glittering spray, to range through green meadows, and experience the 
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cool temperature of the wochus, after the hiiming heat we have hau alonr the 
sands. The landscape around ilahamho, too, is much prettier. The hills 
advance nearer to the shore, and are covered with wood : rivulets flow aero.ss 
the plain, first ripplinn down the hill-side, and at length emerging from the 
shadows of the woods, ghde m smooth and shining streams across the fields 
and plain into the sea. There is a coral bamer-reef extending along the coast ; 
this is the only place where one can safely have a sea-bathe. The sea at 
Tamatave and Foulepoint is swaimmg with sliarks ; but here on the soft 
sands, when the tide is up, one can shelter behind the inner bariiers, and 
enjoy it to one’s heart’s content. 

Feiirxtrico . — This town is al>jut 12 to 1-t miles north of Mahambo. The 
road to Fenoarivo is jiaitly along the coa-t, and partly through meadows and 
woods. When the road merged into the woods, it was tolerably romantic 
and pretty. The sea-coast is much more elevate! than the rest of the coast 
from Hivondro to ilahambo, which is really one dead uniform level. It is 
very pretty, when dashing through the woods, to catch an occasional glimpse, 
every now and ag'ain, of the sea curling round immense rocks which run 
jutting into the sea : then at another moment winding down into a deep 
hollow between two rocky ciifi's, with overhanging foliage drooping with 
every shade of flower and fruit, lovely ferns everywhere ; then crossing a 
swift-running stream, the men, as they walk along, dashing the water about 
in such happy glee : next moment, emerging from the gloom of overhanging 
branches, bursting upon the prospect of a splendid bay, curving beautifully 
into the land, with many little coral islands spotted here and there ; then 
away again into the woods, and at length Fonoaiivo bur-ts uiion our view. 
A long, large bay is before us, rumiiiig to a shaipi point of rock, on which the 
Hovah flagstafl stands, with its white ensian fluttering in the breeze ; then 
widening gradually as it extends along the coast, until the beach is lost sight 
of m tlie rugged mountainous region of Point Zaire. An island stands at the 
South end of the liay. 

The town ol Fenoarivo is irregular, as are most Malagash towns. There is 
only one main street, which leaiis you to the battery and along the banks of 
the Paver Fenoarivo. There is a small custom-house near the river. The 
whole, or nearl.v the whole, trade of Fenoarivo is in the hands of Mr. De Castelle, 
who has large plantations of rice and co'ice on the opposite bank of the river, 
stretching as far as the village of Soavola, where most of his labourers re.side. 
I visited these plantations, and found them in most excellent order, exhibiting 
taste and thorough practical knowledge. The coft'ee-trecs seemed very 
vigorous, and the soil well ada]ited for their culture. On the way back I 
visited the European cemetery : there are a lew craves ; it is a wild, neglected 
place on the borders of the sea. The beach here is composcl of black sand ; 
I suppjsed grains of iron and leael. Mr. De (fa.stelle w.is telling me, during 
the walk, of the opiros.tion he had; met with from the Hovahs in his attempts 
at improvements. He bcjlt a jetty, to lacilitate his work of embarking rice, 
&c., and receiving gooils from the ships, which are anchored about half-a- 
mile from the point, as, wlien the tide is out, the river is blocked up by a broad 
sand-bar, and it is impossible to l.iuelgooils on the b'-acli, owing to the fall of 
the surt mx)n the sands. He liae! no sounei completetl this jetty ami arranged 
a code ot signals on the same plan as Captain Jlarryatt’s, than the Hovah 
officials came and demi dished his jetty and cut down his flag-statf, saying the 
jetty was to land the French, and the flags for signalling the uien-of-war as 
they passed. 

The road to the “battery"’ lea'is through the town, and through pleasant 
meadow s, until we arrive at a swamp which extends to the north, ami ends 
Mar the hills ahont 5 or 6 miles distant in the interior. The ro.id to the 
Hovah town leads across this swamp by means of a wooden bridge. It is not by 
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any means a safe mode of travelling. Every step we take we are in danger of 
falling headlong into the dismal miry swamp below. AVhen I first traversed 
these bridges, it was at extreme peril and with much difnculttg on my hands 
and knees ; but practice gradually enabled me to cross with a certain degree of 
facility. As soon as the swamp is crossed, we commence the ascent of several 
small hillocks, by a circuitous pathway, until we reach the Hovah town. AV’e 
pass the first palisading after traversing the one main stieet, and reach the first 
battery boundary. Here we are challenged by a Hovah sentinel, who Las been 
playing a game at jifapga to while away the time. I give him my name and 
tell him that my business is to pay my respects to the commandant. After 
waiting some time here, surrounded by many curious to know our business, « e 
are at length commanded to enter. The ascent to the battery is very steeps, after 
passing through various winding stockades of wood pointed at the extremity, we 
stand witbin the inner fence of palisading, before the Governor's house, which 
stands on a level, or small tableland, on the highest point of the hills, and com- 
manding an extensive view. The whole of Fenoaiivo is seen, with the baj'. 
The mountains running iiarallel with and near the coast, and stretching north- 
ward to the river Alanaugoro, are seen to great advantage. The house is well 
built and lofty, and is the first Alalagash house with two stories I have 
seen along the coast, except the batteries of Tamatave and Foulepoint. The 
battery is not very inipiosing, as its name would denote, consisting as it does 
of a series of high barricades of wood. I am invited into the house, and mount 
the stairs. 1 found the Governor at a disadvantage, suffering from the ill- 
effects of a night's debauch. There had been a merrymaking of some kind or 
other in the town, and be looked very sleepy and dirty. His wife, or vady 
makny, was a Betsimisaraka, and sat on the floor beside him. This wife was 
in mourning for her mother — all her hair hanging dishevelled on her shoulders, 
and bristling about in every direction. After having spoken of my errand, 
and requested permission to he allowed to teach the people of Fenoarivo and 
Vohiniasina (Hovah town), and gained it, we began a desultory conversation on 
various matters, which lasted about hali'-an-hour, when he gave me a glass of 
vermouth, and asked me to drink veloma (success) to Easoherina their queen. 
I did so, and he drank to the health of Queen Victoria. This is always 
custoniai'}'. Having said “ Good-day'’ to them all, I commenced my return 
journey to Fenoarivo. In jiassing through Yohimasina I found that three- 
fourths of the houses had been burnt down on the previous night. There 
had been, as I have stated, some merrymaking, and the people seem to have 
piartaken too freely of htlsu ItfS'i, and during the time ot revelry the houses 
had caught fire, and nearly all were swepit away by the devouring element. I 
should supipose the siuht from Fenoarivo was grand, the hill on which 
Yohimasina stands being encircled with a crown of flames for upwards of 
three hours. 

In p.'assing tbrongh Fenoarivo I saw the butchers' stalls, or rather the place 
where the butcher's meat is sold. The carcase lies on clean mats, spread out 
on the ground. There is only one killinn-day in the week here, the demand 
for flesh meat being almo.st entirely confined to the white traders, who are 
frequently the only ones able to pmrehase it. The natives are satisfied with 
rice and occasionally a fowl, or such fish as are caught in the river without 
much exertion. At Foalepioiut, they kill twice a week, at Tamatave every 
day. The owner of the bullock must first send the choicest piece to the 
Governor of the pilace before he can sell any to others. This is called 
the queen'r. beef, and is really a novernment levy. 

The English Church is the only religious body having any place of worship 
here. It has a temporary chapel in the main street, which cost 14 dollars — a 
portion of which was contributed by the native Cbiistians. 

Fenoarivo is much healthier than any of the other ports in this province. 
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Indeed, the European trader may remain here during the entire fever season 
Tvithout suffering much from the effects of this dreadful scourge. The ground 
is not so damp, and the elevated position of Fenoarivo lifts one out from the 
surrounding lowlands of pestileutial swamps, and, to a certain extent, from 
the influence of their deadly miasmas. The anchorage of Fenoarivo is good, 
but the hay is much expiosed to the east winds, and occasional hurricanes, 
which visit "the coast of Madagascar during the months of January, February, 
aud March. 

The next place of importance along the coast is Hlvondro, which lies about 
8 miles south of Tamatave. It derives most of its importance from historical 
connection. It was the dwelling-place of the old princLS of the Belsimisaraka 
in that district. The last chief was Fish, father of Mdlle. Juliet, or, as she is 
called by the natives, Eeniboto. This man Fish, or Fiche, was the last of the 
Betsimisaraba rulers, and was the oidy one nho held out biavely against 
the invasion of this territory by the Hovahs under King lladama I. "When 
Jean Eene, the chief ot Tamatave, succumbed to the Hovah authority, and 
ceded his territory to the Hovah king, in presence of a crowd of witnesses of 
both nations, on the hanks of a small stream 2i miles south of 'Tamatave 
called Maraukarezo, Fiche sought an asylum, on the apostacy of his half- 
brother Jean Een^, in the Isle of Prunes, which lies about 7 miles to the 
north-east of Tamatave Bay. But having returned two years afterwards, he 
was surpr’sed in his intrenchment at Hivondro, and he and most of his 
followers were massacred on the spot. Sergeant Brady, who was sent out to 
Madagascar by Sir Eobt Farejuhar to teach the Hovah soldiers drill, is sup- 
posed to have murdered Fiche in cold blood. Eeniboto was carried to Bourbon, 
and educated in the Roman Catholic schools there. She maintains the liveliest 
animosity against the English, aud persists in believing that her father perished 
by an Englishman's hand, and looks upon the English as the cause of all her 
family's misfortunes. 

Hivondro is important, not only on account of its historical connexions, 
hut on account of its position on the river Hivondro. This river is navigable 
for many miles inland. It is also connected with the southern lakes, and is 
on the road to the capital, Antananarivo. Hivondro presents a curious spec- 
tacle in the rice season. Aloii<g the banks, or mooring-placts for the canoes, 
we see repiresentatives from various provinces— the Belsimisaraka, Betanimena, 
the Antimoras and Antisakas. The Antimoras and Antisakas, mth their 
round skull-cups made of nce-straw or grass, such as we see the lower class 
of Mahomedans wearing, and the Antisakas from the district south of Mauan- 
gary are there, looking more savage and wild than any. I have seen some two 
hundied canoes lying moored here at a time, each canoe containing upwards of 
thirty-five bags of rice, and each bag weighing 100 lbs. This nee is landed at 
Hivondro, and conveyed from thence to Tamatave, to supply the rice-vessels 
trading between this island and Mauritius and Bourbon. 

The town consists of one long narrow street, running parallel vrith the arm 
of the river which comes from the north. The liouses on the whole are well 
built — much more so, I think, than most iMalaga."h houses. There is here a 
chapel belonging to the Church of England, at the north end of the village, 
directly facing the road leading into the town from 'I'amatave. The district 
round Hivondro is very bleak and uninteresting : sand-hills rise from the shore, 
and, to a certain degree, screen the town from the strong breezes which blow 
from the south-east in the hurricane months ; but their jxisition is manifestly 
unfortunate in another sense, for the very breezes which might be destructive 
in one way, would in another be most beneficial in blowing back the dreadful 
effluvia which the land-breezes bring from the jungles, swamps, and marshlands 
on every side the broad river. The country inland is very flat for some miles 
along the valley of the river until we reach ilahasm, where Mr. Feidinand 
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riche, son of Reiiiboto, has a su^^ai-plantation and rum distillery. There is 
here also a small body of Christians, who meet in a temporary chapel in con- 
nexion with the Church of England, but who have been interdicted from 
worshipping by Mr. Fiche ; so when they can they go to Hivondro church — 
when they cannot, they worship at night in one of their houses. 

yohiUoity, a village about 9 miles to the north of Tamatave, is a miserably 
unhealthy place on the bead of the River Vohidoity, just where it commences 
to wind along the coast lor about halt-a-mile, when it enters the sea. The 
village itself is a little elevated, some 30 feet above the river, while below and 
on the whole western sides are stagnant lagoons and fever-breeding jungle, 
the usual haunts of crocodiles; in fact, these amphibious animals are so 
numerous hero, that after sundown no one dares to go near the stieam, and any 
rmluoky traveller who arrives here after sunset must perforce content himself 
with staying in this wretclied village, sleeping in a miserable hut, and inhaling 
the noisome pestilential vapours. 

The river is broad and deep, and well stocked with a variety of capital fish, 
which the natives catch in baskets and with nets. 

The chief of this place is called DdS'iitgu, and is a relative of Fiche, the 
former chief of Hivondro. He is a vicious old rogue. In the centre of the 
village is a pole, surmounted with bullock’s horns, the souvenirs of the last 
festival of circumcision. When a child is circumcised, a bullock is killed and 
the horns are placed on the top of the post, round which the people fait when 
the ceremony of circumcision is being performed. 

There is a bridge of rough shapeless wood across one branch of the river 
which leads into the road conducting to the north side of the village ; and a 
few yards outside the town, on the road to Foulepoiut, is a tomb of some funner 
chief. There are two large stones set on end, and covered with white cotton 
cloth, and two poles surmounted with bullock’s horns, which are decorated 
with white and red rags. Xear this place 1 saw the indigo plant growing very 
luxuriantly in a wild state. 

The next village of any importance is Ifontsy, which is about Id miles to 
the north of Yohidoity. It stands on the east side of the island which bears 
the same name, and which is formed by the confluence of two unimportant 
streams, one coming from the south-west and the other from the south. This 
district derives its name fiom the trees, called Raveiifotsy, which grow in great 
numbers in the vicinity. There are no large houses, unless we except the one 
belonging to Raiiitairy, 13th Honour and Custom-house official at Tamatave, 
who has much land and many skives in the neighbourhood. Mr. Joseph L’on- 
delari, an Italian living at Foulepoiut, specuLited in an hotel, but found it 
■would not pay. Ifontsy is the stopping-place between Tamatave and Foulepoiut. 
Tliere is here a Queen’s house for the use of travellers passing thiough, and a 
flag-staff at the end of the village. The white flag is lioisted when any 
officer of distinction passes through. On the west or left bank of the River 
Itoutsy, Mr. Laplace, a French car^^nter, commenced boat-buiiding ; but when 
he had completed a very handsome cliasse mare', he was nut jjermitted to 
launch it by the authorities. His endeavours to obtain permission have been 
vain ; the answer given was always, “ We do not allow timber to be exported.” 
Tile villag ■ IS very neat and dry, but far from being lice fioiu fever, which is 
gcuerateu in the neiglihauriug swamps and jungles. A sail round the island 
in a canoe is quite a treat ; the variation of the foliage from the overhanging 
wools is quite delightful. I found some very beautiful ferns in this neigh- 
bourhood. The country between Ifontsy and Foulepoiut is very beautiful 
until we reach the stagnant lagoons in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
latter place. 

Ai'iijiida/iiasina is a village in the interior west from Tamatave. It stands 
upon a high mountain and is reached by passing through a most interesting 
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coimtvT, quite refre.^liiucr to a foreigner who has heen living along the coast 
some time. The air is bracing, and there is no tever. It is so named from 
there being in the village a hitce boulder, which is revereEced by the people 
in the neighbourhood. 'The hill-sides are covered with various kinds ot trees 
and shrubs, and I noticed a ureat number of ferns. In oiieot the valkys 1 saw 
a ttioup of splendid fern-trees. The scenery about Anipalamasina is magni- 
ficent ; splendid valleys: stujiendous mountain clitis, itiggcd and pre-ciiacous ; 
beautiful ca.scades, dashing down the moimtain sides, then gurgling over rocks 
and winding merrily through the valleys ; the varied tints ot tuliage — gorgeous 
brilliancy of flowers. On the whole it is a magnificent country. The village 
consists of one main street and of about thirt\'-two bouses. The prospect from 
the summit is grand — huge black mountains stretching away inland, and 
running in one unbroken line to the district o;iposite Hivondro. The highest 
peak is about 2800 feet high. From this I was able to see Tamatave, Foiile- 
point, A^ohidoity, and Ifontsy, and the country south of Hivondro. The sea 
was distant in a direct line about 32 miles. This seems to me to be a delightful 
sanatorium for fever-stricken white men. 

Manners and Customs . — Much h.ts heen said of the moral condition of the 
people in the Malagash towns ; but much beyond this remains to be spoken. 
AVe have said that the ilalagash pieople are immoral, and have little 
or no notion of chastity. This is only too painfully the case wherever the 
tiaveller may sojourn in this remarkable island. The mo^t painful asjtect of 
the thing is seen m the custom of ofibring thc-ir women to the white traveller 
pa'^sing through their country. Even the mo.it respectable, the most intelli- 
gent, do not scruple to offer their wives and daughters for the white man's use. 
Unhappily this custom still exists. The white traders, not over scrupulous or 
conscientious, avail themselves of tins state of things, and we see in many 
towns anil villages children much lighter than the rest of the people around — 
and these are the result of the atrocious custom of which I am s]'eakiiig. It is 
a custom for the head of a village to do this when any stranger of any imiioit- 
ance passes through the place ; it is looked upon as a portion of the hospitality 
which he must extend to liis guest. The women never object to conform to 
this odious custom, but prostitute their bodies willingly, in the hope of having 
offspring whiter than themselves. The large towns are a painful illustration 
of this, where prostitution is re&ogniseJ by the authorities as a matter of gain 
to the Government, for every woman who lives in this capacity has to pay a 
certain fee or tax. She is required also to render certain important services 
when called upon by the officials, such as going out to meet an rifficer on his 
entrance into a town or village, or escorting him to the outskiits of the village, 
and sometimes to the next stopping-place on his journey. They lead the pro- 
cession with singing, dancing, and clapping of hands. Their songs are generally 
a de.scription, not of a mau'.s virtues, but of his histoi-y. They detau the origin 
of his family, his deeds in war, and his conquests in love. AA'hen the two 
ambassadors arrived at Foulepoint I was present and accompanied them into 
the town, quite ignoiant of the capacity or profc.ssion of these women. They 
saluted us on landiug Irom the boat with clapping of hands ami singing in a 
monotone something or other, which I could not then understand, but which 
I found, on enquiring, was a “ welcome home " to the ambassadors. The female 
friends of the ambassadors came crouching before them, with head bent down 
and the right hand extended forward from the breast, with the palm open and 
fingers close, and, when close enough, the women threw themselves upon the 
ground and kissed the ambassadors’ teet. 3 he slaves advanced, also ciouching, 
as did those of lower degree, although free; hut the position of the hand uitli 
the slave was different — his hand was placed at the back of his head on the 
nape of the neck. It was pdeasant to see these men respect the higher class of 
Women: instead of permitting them to kiss their feet, they stooped down 
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gently and lifted tte women up, and smiling, spoke a kind word to tnem. 
The greeting on first meeting was very interesting to one who was utterly 
imacqnainted with their manneis and customs. The true nature of female 
friends displayed itself : they wept fur very joy to see their countrymen, who 
had crossed the sea to a far oti laud some thousands of miles away, to 
direll lor about thirteen months amongst palelaced strangers, now return 
safe and well, llany had felt that they would never see them again, and 
many, in whose hearts hoj>e had long since withered and died, found the flame 
anew kindled, and they could not exfiress their tyelcome hut in sobs and tears. 
The cannons in the battery saluted them, the flag in the battery fluttered in 
the breeze, and soft music was heard in the distance : the second governor 
and other officials came to escort them through the town to the battery. It 
woiiLl be as well here to desciihe the band and the military array which came to 
lead us to the governor, wlio had leuiaincd behind to do the ljuuours customaiy 
in the Country. The band instruments consisted of three clarionets, three 
diums, and two trumpets. 

The soldiers drew up in a single line, marshalled by several officers in black 
cloth. The private soldiers were nearly all Hovahs, and were bai e-legged, 
their only attire being a waist-cloth or tsadiadraka, and a lamhn, or flowing 
robe, flung negligently over the left shoulder, and then across the back and 
over the right shoulder, hanging down to the knees. The caps they wore 
seemed to have been selected indisciiminatcly from the receptacle of soma 
Jew or maiine-storu dealer, straw hats, sailors’ tariiauUn, soldiers’ forage-caps, 
quaker's liat, and cocked hats of every rank and service. Tiie various arms 
consisted of the curved swords of the officers, native make, similar to the old 
sailor’s hanger. The private soldiers bad each an old flint firelock, and a 
spear, which they planted m the ground in front of them when standing at 
ea.se or using the firelock. Each gun had a bayonet attached to it. A 
cartridge-bo.v and powder-flask, both made of rough untanned bullock skm, 
Were suspended across the shoulder and lastened round the waist. AVe were 
carried, as were the ambassadors, and principally bv Betsimisaraka bearers, 
on what are termed fihiir.aii'is, winch ine.uis in English ‘‘a thing to carry.’’ 
These bearers are called mfd’niZ'.iiia, bearers-cariiers to the battery. W'e 
entered beneath the long arch which opens into the interior of the battery, 
and saw the governor awaiting us beneath a verandah. He toi k no notice of 
us as We entered, and the suldieis at once lurnuii in line. The commander 
gave the word, •“ Hear rank, open older, march." As at Jlali.unbo, there was 
no rear rank. It seems they iiavo leaiiied these wunls and know nut their 
siguilicatioii. Each ot the ambassadors put the soUiieis through various 
evolutions ! and when each hail finished his command, the baud struck up and 
played a tune. AVhen all had put the soldiers “ through their facings,’’ Ac., 
the band struck up “ God save the Queen,’’ the old Eueiish melod_\ ,"aud the 
governor came forwaid to s.alute us, bowing very low. His manner was 
affable and afl’eetiunate to the ambassadors. 

It was not pleasant, altliougli gratilyiug, to stand to be saluted in the 
blazing sun, our feet burning on the hot sand. AVe were invited to the 
governor’s room, and had to pledge the two Queens of Aladagascar and 
Eiightnd in vermouth and champagne. At y-30 p.w. we retuiued to the 
battery for supper, escoited Iw the soldiers bearing torches. The oflicers were 
all dressed most superbly, some in red uniforms, some in blue. AVe had for 
supper, in order ; — 1. Soup. 2. Rice and beef. 3. Rice witli turkey and 
gumea-iowl. 4. One whole young suckiuu-pio. 5. Fi^h and rice. 6. Rice 
and curry. Alany of the officeis seemcel unacoustuiiied to the use of knives 
and folks, and used their fingers; others used their fingers from the want of 
knives and forks. The way in winch the pig was carved was startling. It 
was l.terally cut in two by grasping it at the back of the head with the left 
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hand, and stnashinj: the hack-bone with the Luge sword-like carver, which 
was native-made. One half was handed over to the other side of the table 
amid much merriment. The head was severed, and choice morsels cut Irom 
the sides and handed over to the governor and visitors. One thing I remarked 
which was amusing, though d'sgusting. If the governor espied a nice morsel 
on the plate of his aide-de-camp, who sat next to him, he would at once 
snatch it from his plate and help himself with his lingers, throwing the bones, 
or rather emptying the bones, from bis own plate on the young man's, who 
seemed quite used to that sort of thing, and felt honoured, no doubt, that his 
superior had deigned even to notice him at all, much more to deprive him of 
the choice things upon his plate, and indeed he seemed very much pleased to 
have the honour of picking the bones which his master had left. 

The mode of dining in the more primitive form is much more real and 
enjoyable. Every one seems at ease and comfortable, because in a natural 
position. The rice having boiled its stated time in an earthenware or iron 
pot on the fire, is produced, steaming hot, and poured upon nice green leaves 
(ravenfontsy) spread out on nice mats upon the floor. The soup is prepared, 
the wild fowl or beef has been roasted and beiiled, and all sit down on the 
floor to dinner. Each person has given him, or her, by the slaves, several 
slips of the same leaf, which are instantly converted into shoveU, or rather 
extemporaneous spoons. The rice is shovelled up and held over the left 
shoulder, that a slave may pour upon it the soup or houillon. This is emptied 
iuto the mouth, and each person helps bimseli to the fowl and beef with his 
fingers. When all have had sufiBcient, a slave goe.s round with a bamboo-cane 
and pours water into each jierson's hands to cleanse them. The JIaLigash 
are particulaily clean in this respect. The teeth are washed and the mouth 
cleansed after eveiT meal ; the ccnsequence is we rarely find a llalagash 
with unsound teeth or impure breath. The teeth of the Malagash people 
generally are white and beautiful. 

The Betsimisarakas are remarkably clean in their habits. When I have 
been travelling about the countiy I have remarked how frequently tliey bathe. 
Whenever we rested at a stream these men (the bearers) had a plunge, and 
purified themselves from the perspiration and dust which had accumulated 
on the journey. I never knew them to enter into a town or village without 
fiist washing themselves in a stream and arranging their attire. The conse- 
quence naturally lullows that we very larely find leprosy and skin-disease 
amongst them. But amongst the Hovahs it is very common. The lepers in 
Tamatave and Foulepoiut were all Hovahs. 

It must be remembered the Hovahs lead a more settled and sedentary life 
than do the Betsimisarakas. The Hovahs along the coast very rarely work. 
Their chief occupations being trading and employment on the Queen’s service, 
such as soldiers, pohce, or customs. Tlauy of these meu never see or touch 
water from year to year, e.vce| t to drink. 

The great curse of the people seems to be drink. The quantity of rum 
impiorted is enormous. Only take Eoulepoint for example, and we find that 
every year there are 22.j0 gallons of rum imported evcrj' month, or 22,.500 
gallons per annum; while at Tamatave th, re are 112,700 gallons imported. 
The natives also prepare a native drink called betsu-betsu. 


2 . — Journey from Tamatave to ike French Island Colony of St. Mary, 
Madagobcar. By T. Wilkinsox, Esq. 

December 1 * th, 1868. — Early this morning I left Tamatave, with my 
palanquin and bearers, for the French colony of St. Mary, to the north of 
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Tamatave. Besides the palanquin, there was a good-sized trunk filled with 
clothing and protdsions, and which, susjiended on a pole between two men, was, 
toitether with some bedding, quite a load for them, and they could with 
difficulty keep up with the palanquin and bearers. Proceeding slowly, we 
reached the same evening the village oi Ilontstg situated about halt-way 
between Tamatave and Foulepointe, having passed during the day a sinall 
village called Vohidoity, for a description of which, as well as the intervening 
country between Tamatave and Foulejxiinte, I reter inquirers to the works of 
Ellis, the missionary, upon Madagascar, which contain all the necessary 
information. On the ISih, at an early hour, we left Itontsy, and reached 
Foulepointe, as the French call it, about mid-day. There are only about 
three foreign residents, traders, in this place. One of them had a small 
coasting lugger anchoied close in-shore, with which in fine weather he traded 
between St. Mary and divers p.irts of the Malagash coast. 

On the 19th” we (myself and hearers) left Foulepointe early in the 
morning in a northerly direction, the route being more or less along the sea- 
beach, and in cutting oil' corners we sometimes passed thiough tracks of 
timbered lands. The first canoe crossiug-plaee was called (as pronounced) 
“ Angaba,” but whether a river or a lagoon, 1 could not determine on account of 
the sluggish nature of the water, which appeared to have no movement one 
way or the other, and I was in too much of a hurry to try and examine it 
further up. IVe soon reached another crossing-place of the same kind, called 
(as pronounced) “ Fangafaran.” At each crossing-place we paid the sum of 
about two pence to the owner of the canoes, who assisted in paddling us over. 
The canoes were so small and wretched that only three or four persons could 
cross each trip, and the least imprudence or unsteadiness would cause the 
upsetting of the canoes, the loss ol the baggage, and thedrowning, probably, of 
any passengers who could not swim. About 11 a.m. we arrived at Mahambo, 
a rice-trading village on the coast, that had considerably increased iu size 
during the last few years. My host here, a native of Mauiitius, was engaged 
in traffing in cotton goods with the natives, in exchange tor rice, ot which 
grain (the staple produce of Madagascar) he stated that Mahambo furnishes 
about 500 tons yearly. He had a quantity of rice on hand, and was waiting 
for a ship to send it to Mauiitius. He also stated that the anchorage, oiien to 
the northward, but protected by laud and a coral-reet on the other sides, could 
accommodate vessels of t.OO or TOO tons, aud that vessels of only Si.x) tons 
could come in almost close to the shore, also that several cargot s of bullocks 
have been shipped from this place to Mauritius this year. The place, which 
was formerly very small, has now a population of piubably lOt'O Malagash, as 
also two or three foreign liee-traders, who buy rice from the natives, and resell 
it to the Mauritius and other vessels that come in here. A battery is in 
course of construction by the Hovalis, and the red earth aud clay ol which it is 
composed looms bright in the rays of the sun, aud can be seen at a considerable 
distance. After breakfast we started northward, aud late in the evening 
reached Fenoarivo, a place ot considerable im[X)rtance on account of its rice- 
trade. Between Mahambo and Fenoarivo we had crossed a river or lake 
conuected with the sea, named (as pronounced) “Azafo," and we also saw 
some large loug stones, sticking upright in the ground, and wrapped up in 
white calico, said to be iu memory of dead persons. Our path was over rocks 
that jutted out into, and bounded, the sea ; over plains covered with fine wiry 
grass ; through forests in which orchids were very conspicuous, and through 
parkhke scenery that much resembles portions of Australia. During the 
journey from Tamatave up to this point, 1 noticed that where the sea-beach 
is sandy the trees grow at some distance from it, and there is much back- 
water, as though the sea had gradually retired and left some of its waters 
behind it ; but where the beach is rocky the trees and sea meet, the sea 
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washing np into the roots of the tree-^, and instead of hack- water tliere is, so to 
speak, “■ back-land,’' larae rocks in isolated masses lar out into the sea, aiound 
and over whicli the sea dashes with great imee. 

On approaching Fenoarivo the scenery became much more romantic, hills 
and red. solid earth, instead of the everlasting level sandis that skirt the sea- 
shore to the north and south of Tamatave. Fenoarivo is much larger, and lias a 
more ancient appearance than Mahamho, and there are iimuense manuo-trees, 
as at Foiilepointe. Opposite the village is a small low wooded island, named 
(as pronounced) “ Xossi Ansamo,’' and said to have been used as a burial-place 
from time immemorial for the ancient chiefs of this part of the country, some 
of whose descendants, scattered and few since the Hovah conquests, contmue to 
use it at the present time. 

Fenoarivo is situated in a large hay, in which there is again a smaller hay, 
where boats and small craft anchor. The bay proper, where large vessels 
anchor, is protected from wind and sea hy the mainland and by the island 
already mentioned, and is said to be safe in ordinary weather. The anchorage 
ground consists of sand and mud, the latter carried down and deposited in the 
sea by one or both of the two rivers that run into the bay on each side of 
the village of Fenoaiivo. There is a battery at some distance from the bay. 
The native population of the place is, including the garrison, probably about 
2d00, and there is a long street, apparently the only street in the place, about 
a quarter of a mile long, running nearly east and west. On account of the rain 
whic'u fell on the morning of the ‘21st, we did not start until mid-day. Our 
route was pirincipally along the sea-shore, which was frinueJ hy such trees as 
‘■vacoas” and ‘‘filaos."’ as they are called in Mauritius, and other trees. 
About 3 P.3I. we arrived at a lake several miles m circumference, called 
*• Tampolo,’" between which and the sea we had barely room to pass dryshod, 
the sea-mouth of the lake appearing to have been recently closed by a bar of 
sand, like many other outlets which close and o])en again at intervals. About 
two hours before sundown we crossed, in a frail canoe, the wide mouth of the 
romantic-looking river called (as pronounced) “Manangoro.” A fresh north- 
east breeze blowing at the time raised such a npple as to cause the water to 
wa.sh into the canoe, and only four persons, sitting as still as possible, could 
be conveyed over at one time, so that it took nearly two hours to pass over 
our whole party. Upon landing on the opposite side we had to ascend a steep 
hill to reach a group of luits where we were to pass the niuht, and which form 
one of the government stations for the relays ot runners employed to forward 
letters and messages in cases of emergency. The view from the lull-top was 
magnificent. To tlie eastward the sea, lighted up by the rays of the setting 
sun, was spread out as far as the eye could reach, and high ranges of hills 
bounded the vision westward, while between them and the sea were other 
hills and Ibrests and tiie wide spreading river, very wide here at its mouth 
and studded with islands, among which a few fishing-enuoes were silently 
gliding. The fish seemed abundant, from the manner in which, ever and 
anon, they leaped from t’ne water into the air, and there is also said to be good 
slinoting on this river. On the 22nd we st.ined at daylight, as usual, to escape 
the fierj- rays of the sun as much as iiossilile, and having crossed the (as jiro- 
noiuiceil) “ IManaiisatra" Kiver about 10 a.ji., reached a rice-tiadiiig village 
named (as pronounced) “ Manankatafa” about 11 a.ji., where we breakfasted. 
The rice from the interior that is jjurchased here is .sent on to Fenoarivo, or St. 
Alaiy, by sea in canoes, the sea being much calmer here than on many other 
parts of the coast on account of the island ot St. Alary (llalagash" name 
“ Nossi-bryo”) acting as a sort of breakwater to the heavy sea-swell. The 
track, so far, along the coast liad been level and easy of access, but an liour or 
two after leaving Manankatafa it became so difficult that I h.ad to dismount 
from my palanquin and travel on foot for about 2 miles. Our path lay along 
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steep ascents and descents, over hills of red earth mixed with white quartz ; 
over mountain streams in which the water was deliciously sweet and cool ; 
over and under fallen and hali-talleu tiees ; and over rocks, shrubs, and 
flowers, that obstructed the track, which, originally a mere footpath, had been 
so worn year after year by the hill-toiTeuts mat it has now beconae in places 
a deep gully, or furrow, several feet high on each side, though only wide 
enough lor one man to walk in, and the forest was so thick and taueled in 
some places as to cover the top of the sully, thus forming a sort of tunnel, 
the whole scene reminding me of the difficult road between the coast and the 
capital. From the top of one of the steepest ascents there was a fine view, 
decidedly the best on this part of the coast, of St. Alary, with its white-looking 
buihimgs and fortifications distinctly visible at a distance of many miles to 
seaward, while to the northward and westward, bounded only by the horizon, 
were lofty ranges covered witli thick forests. The long low sandy “ Point 
Laree,’" as the French call it, or “ Evonga,” as it is called by the Alalagash, 
was also visible, running away out to the eastward until it appeared almost to 
touch St. Alaiy, the sight of which in the possession of the Frei.ch does not 
ten'l, probably, to produce the most amiable feeling in the breasts of the 
Hovahs. The piath finally descended again to the coast, where, over sand and 
rock, we followed along the sea-shore, which was here covered with red sea- 
weed, nntil we came to some wretched-looking huts on the river called (as 
pronounced) “ilarimbo,” where we stayed for the night. 

There being no empty hut, I had to sleep in the same room with a Hovah 
family of several persons, and a number of fowls, fleas, &c., &c. ; and the large 
lire by which the family was cooking its rice (for these pieople always dine 
late) made the hut intensely hot and very trying to a sick person like me. 

Early on the 23rd we crossed, in a canoe, the Eiver Alarimbo, and about 
10 A.ai. arrived at the Paver Tsiamango, where were a few miserable huts, and 
where we breakfa.^ted, having previously passed, about 9 A.ii., the Hovah 
village and battery of Ala.eovanaka, the military commander oi which mles 
over Point Laree and the adjacent country. The battery was situated some 
distance off from the road, to our left, and presented the appearance ot a hill 
crowned with huts, and, t>emg at least half a day's journey inland from Point 
Laree, could not be so easily surp; ised by a Freneli descent as if it were nearer 
the Point. After bieakf.ist we cro.ssed the river in a canoe, and proceeded 
over a low sandy country covered with woods and swamps. The heat was 
intense, as the lowness of the laud and the trees completely shut out the sea- 
breeze, and we were glad, alaout L p.ii., to reach Point Laree, where there are a 
custom-house, flag.staff, and Hovah officials. The only vegetation seemed to 
be a few coco-nut trees, and there were a quantity of native huts, in one of 
which lived a Frenchman (the only foreign resident in the place), together 
with his mistress, tliouah he has another est iblishuieut and another mietress 
at the adjacent island ot St. Alary, where he was visiting at the time of my 
arrival, and with which he carries on a traile in rice and bullocks by means of 
large canoes. As he was ab.-^ient, however, his mistress refused to let me have 
a canoe, so that 1 could not cross over to St. Alary that day as 1 had intended. 

The Hovah chief of the custom-house, however, was very kind, and placed 
at my disposal a large, well made, airy hut. furnished with chairs and tables. 
Point Laree, or Grouga, seems capable of turnisiiing rice and bullocks to 
shipping, though ships seldom call here, notwithstanding that there is a toler- 
able anchorage to leeward of tlie Point, the long island of St. Alary abreast, 
fonning a sort of natural breakwater. One day's journey up the coast is the 
bay, called Tintingue by the French, and ALihela by the Alalagash, which, 
though a secure anchorage, is seldom visited by shipping, there being no 
Huvali governor nor custom-house there. Point Laree seems an open sandy 
point, with nothing but a few miserable trees to protect it from the summer 
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sun and the bleak wind of winter. There are about 100 huts, and, allowing 
two persons on an average to each hut, this would give a pojjulation of 200 
persons. Between here and Tamatave the traveller can procure fish, fowls, 
rice, and eggs at most of the stations, and that is all there is ; scarcely a drop 
of milk could I get in a country where cattle swarm, and butter or cheese are, 
of course, things not known. Population is sparse, and there is no cultivation 
to speak of, except rice, the production of which all over this part of the 
island would probably be much increased did pirojjer means of transport to 
bring it to the shipping depots on the coast exist ; but under the present un- 
civilised system nothing will ever exist, except perhaps missionaries, who are 
at the capital in fl.ttie3, and seem to flourish. The poor population of this 
portion of the coast lives upon rice, fish, bananas, sugar-cane, and such other 
easili' obtained food as the place affords ; while the wages — about six shillings 
per month — that some of them receive from foreign traders, together with the 
trade that they drive with, and the custom dues that they receive from, 
foreigners, also help them to make a living. The traveller should come well 
provided with “ cut money’" (French five-franc pieces chopped up into little 
hits), the change of the country ; for, whereas near Tamatave it is so plentiful 
that he receives the value of lOd cents in exchange for a five-franc piece, here 
he only obtains 96 cents, and very often no change at all can be procured. On 
the 24th I fell in with an old ilalagash native of St. ifary, and consequently 
a French subject, who was going to cross over to St. Jlary on the morrow, 
with some hags of rice, and he promised to give me a passage in his canoe on 
the top of the rice-bags. Communication with St. Mary seemed (probably 
from political motives) to be discouraged as much as possible. 

After about three hours’ pa.ssage, we landed at a small wooded inlet, where 
was a hut inhabited by a Frauco-Malagash policeman, and where we landed 
Some baggage ; after which, coaeting along the island to the southward, hills, 
roads, and trees were often visible, with here and there a hut and a patch of 
reddish black, where the red soil had been denuded by fire* of its native veidure 
preliminary to planting it with rice; and after two houis of this kind of 
coasting, sometimes under sail, and at other times propelled by our oars, we 
reached, about 11 ,v.ii , a snug little wooded cove, called (as pronounced) 
“Ambatakokoa,” wheie the owner ot the* canoe resided, and after the rice had 
been landed, the canoe was hauled up on to the beach, and the party had 
some boiled rice, fish, &c., &c., as refreshment. I then hired a small canoe 
for the sum of lOff., and after a trip of three hours more in a southerly diiec- 
tion along the coast, nearly upsetting once or twice, the country gradually 
assumed a more level appearance. The coco-nut trees were more and mure 
numerous, the white huikiings of the French seat of government, called (as 
pronounced) “ Ambodilatre,” began to appear as we finally landed. It was 
Christmas Fay, and several Fiench flags were flying; there were quite a 
number of well-built stone houses, some fortifications, a floating bridge, and 
a good road, — a wonderful thing in Madagascar. It appears altogether to be 
the best built place on this coast at least, and perhaps with the excejition of a 
piortion of the c.ipital, the best built place in Madagascar. A black Malagash 
policeman, in French employ and uniform, met me at lauding, and asked me 
if I came from the “Grande ti-rre,” meaning the Madagascar mainland, he also 
asked me my name, and I gave him my card to carry ulf to his superior in 
command. The place where 1 landed was called “ Isle Madam,” a very small 
island connected by a temiwary floating bridge with the main island, "and on 
it are constructed nearly all the Government establishments, such as Govern- 
ment House, Government stores, barracks, the Military Hospital, &c., &c. 
The island of St. Mary is about 50 kilometres long, by 10 wide, and is 
situated at the distance of about 8 miles from the nearest point of the Mala- 
gash coast. The reefs on the east coast of the island make it inaccessible to 
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shipping on that side, but on the west side a gap in the belt of reefs enables 
vessels of large tonnage to penetrate into a bay formed by the embouchures of 
two small rivers, and it was close to this spot, the residence of the few French 
inhabitants of the island, that I had landed. The anchorage, say the French, is 
deep, 8 or 10 metres, and the waters are always calm. 


3 . — On the SjieciJic Gravity of the Water of the South Atlantic* By 

Saiiuel White Hodding. 


The chief differences in oceanic specific gravity arise from rainfall and eva- 
poration. The uicrease or diminution of change caused bt' the latter is quite 
apparent from daiiy observation, but when a region of ten degrees square is 
taken to mean observations, and the results found carried on to the adjacent 
regions similarh’ treated, the efl'ect of the relative degree of evaporation is 
marked and interesting. For some years past I have made a practice of 
taking obseivations of the dry- and damp-bulb thermometers every two hours 
throughout the twenty- four. These have been registered in the same latitudes 
on thiee following voyages at the same season of the year, and when duly 
meaned enable me to point out their value in showing the relative degree of 
moisture prevailing over the regions traversed on our homeward route. The 
Comparison of the differences between the two thennometers with the change 
in specific gravity is especially worthy of note, and may be clearly traced in 
the following table, in which observations are entered which are taken in the 
parallels between 35 s. and 30 n. 


Atlantic Ocean. 


Specific Gravity. 


Difference of Dry and 
Wet Bulbs, 


0 , O ^ 

Between 35 S and 30 b .... 

♦02579 

o 

3*6 

, , 30 , , 

20 

•02638 

4'5 

, . 20 , , 

10 

•02717 

.... 5-0 

,, 10 ,, 

0 

•026S6 

4-6 

,, 0 ,, 

ION 

•02623 

3-5 

10 ,, 

20 

•02655 

3-7 

,, 20 ,, 

30 

•02754 

4-4 

By this table it is shown that — 



C 

An increase of 0*9 between the thermometer gives au increase of ’00059 

, , 0*5 


7 y 

, , ’OODTg 

a decrease of ’OOuSl 

A decrease of 0*4 

i » 


,, 1-1 


, , 

,, *00003 

An increase of 0 ■ 2 

, , 

» J 

an increase of *00032 

, , 0-7 

7 T 

» 7 

, , ’00099 


From these figures it apix-ars that an increase in the amount of evaporation 
has more effect in lucr' asimj the laiige of sjiecific gravity tlian a decrease has 
in diminishing it ; showing, it would seem, a tendency of sea-v\ater to est.iblish 
its equilibrium more e.isily when disturbed hy rainfall than when rendered 
heavier by an mcrea.se of evaporation. From tlie six observations in the last 
table, the lour cases of increase against the two of decrease give the followin'^ 
result : — 

An increase of O' 575° causes an increase in specific gravity of '000672, 

hut 

A decrease of O' 7.5° only canses a decrease in specific gravity of '000470. 


* Extracted from a Memoir eoinmunieated to the Society by the author, ‘ On 
the Currents and Specific Gravity of the South Atlantic.’ 
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One cause, therefore, appears to Iiave douhle the effect of the other ; according 
to this, the change for the even degree would he — 

Change of 1° + would give change in specific gravity *001253 
,'',1=- ,, ,, ,, --000626. 


I believe that a large number of observations extending over several years 
would enable one to establish a proportionate ratio of chance in specific gravity 
depending on the degree of evaporation. The suggestion I brought forward 
just now, on the apparent tendency of sea-water to regain its ecpuilibrium more 
easily under one cause of disturbance than another, is one that cannot be 
satisfactorily proved by the comparatively limited number of the observations. 

There are other causes which alter the range of specific gravity besides the 
effects of rainl'all and evapoiarion ; there is an illustration of this in the great 
Southern Ocean. I allude to the melting icebergs, which, breaking adrift from 
the Antarctic continent, are home northward till they arrive in temperate 
regions, where they soon become part of the ocean they hitherto floated in. There 
are two great ocean currents in the southern hemisphere, well known to seamen 
under the names of the ilczamhicpue and the Antarctic, or icebearing, currents. 
The meeting of these two currents being often very abrupt, a large amount of 
latent heat is set free on the condensation of vapour near the limits of the 
tropical current, giving nse to storms and other meieorolosioal phenomena so 
frequently experienced by seamen in rounding the Cape. The spiecific gravity 
of the Antarctic current is, as might be expected, lower than that of the Jlo- 
zanihique. Obsoivations on three winter voyages pirove this fact ; the results 
are : — 


West of Cape Agulhas. 

Spec. Grav. Temperature. 
1st Voyage .. -02544 6-2-0 

2nd ,, .. -02523 .58-7 

3rd ,, .. -02669 59-3 


East of Cape Agulhas. 

Spec. Grav. Temperature. 
-02578 69-7 


-02557 67-3 

-02726 67-8 


These observations are taken between 30° s. and 35° s., and show that on 
each voyage the specific gravity falls on entering the cold waters of the Polar 
current. 

Here is the mean of the three voyages 

West of Agulhas. East of Agulhas. 

-02579 60-0 -02620 68-3 


The difference is certainly small ('00041), rather less than half a degree on 
the scale of the htdrometer, but yet the same differences exist on each 
voyage, one confirming the other. Perhaps the .small difference mav arise from 
taking my obseiwations tco near the limits of either current, but ships home- 
ward hound do not, as a rule, remain long in these latitudes, hence so limited a 
number of observations. 
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Bartle Fiere, 13; letter to Dr. Kiik, 38; 
letter of Lord Claiendon, on grant m aid 
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of the expedition, 276 ; review of his pro- 
srre^s bv Sir R. I. Murchison, 329. 

Lcckhait, Mr., on the new coin-se of the 
Yellow River, 36 ; on the coal-fields of 
China, 144. 

, Mr. 242. 

Lokan, 24. 

Lc-lceang', 171. 

Loonee River, 120. 

Lndzu conntiy, 341 ; tribe, 341. 

LuiVzi Thung PIaiii«, 44. 

Lnkong, 43. 

Lung-men-kau, 29. 31, 

Luncf-tun?, natinnl tunnel. 178. 

Lun-kian? Canal, 28. 

Lyell, Sir C., 121. 

Lynch, Mr., 205. 

IVIacsrowan, Dr., 21. 

Macquarie River. 199. 

Macqueen, Mr. J., obituary nnti-'p, 
Madagascar, description of, 359 c^ 

Magdala, 161. 

Magellan Stiait, sui vey of, 304, 

Mahamho, 365. 

River, 360. 

Village, 372. 

Maha«oa, 368. 

Mahomel .Azeem Eej, 65. 

. — ■ — Hameed. 65. 

- Taknob Bej, 67-69. 

Mai-Mai-Chin, 248. " 

Majin country, 210. 

Malaffash women, immorality o*, 370. 
Malcolm, Mt,, 193. 

Manangoro Rnvr, 374. 

Manankatafa village, 374. 

Manansatia River, 314. 

Manasorawar Lake, 211,212. 

Mantsze, eailv Chinese rnc-% caves of the, 
169. 

Margaret, Jit., 194. 

Maiimbo River, 375. 

Mai-kham, Mr. C. R., on the Easter Island 
images, 116. 

, Mr. J., Jouinev through Shantung, 

137 scq. 

IMasiraik Pass, 43. 

Ma-shwuy-ho, the, 170. 

Masovariaka battery and village, 375. 

Mayo, the Eail of, 6. 

Meditenancan, “survey of the, 304, 

Meen, city of, 172, 179. 

, depaitment of, 172. 

Meen-yang River, 169, 170. 

Jle-ke-^en-tiing, traditirn of, 163. 
Me-miing-shwiiy River, 170. 

]M»='Ddana, 109. 

Meng-ka, 8i‘. 

Mensaleh Lake, 104. 

Meshuk, Vale of, 166. 

Miau-Shiiig-pu, 27. 


-Michell, Mr. R., 233. 

Mijoo Mishmees, 216. 

Mm River, 168, 169. 

Mirza Sujab. 136. 

Mitchell, Sir Thomas, 199. 

Mohamud Yoonas, 131. 

ilokla-asii defile, 223. 

Mongan, Consul, 85. 

Monger, Mi*. George, 191. 195. 

— , Lake, 194. 

Mongolia, 250. 

Mongols, the, 245, 247, 

Montvoraerie, Major, on Tians-Himalaynn 
Exploiutions, 207 et seq. 

Moreton Bay, 200. 

Morgan, Mr. D., Osten Sacken's Expedition to 
the Trans-Naiyn country, 221 et scq,; 
on Pjogiess of Russian Explorations in 
Turkistan, 239 et seq. 

Moorcroft, 212. 

Moore Lake, 192. 

MorrelPs Antarctic Voyage, 145 ct scq. 

Monghoo, 41. 

Morumbidgee River, 199. 

Jloser, M. Henri, 231. 

Moso women, costume of, 343. 

Mueller, Dr., 191. 

Muktinath Pass, 214. 

Mulgoon, 48. 

MuiTay River, 199. 

Murchison, Sir R. I., Anniversary Address, 
287-332; on Australian discoveiy, 204; 
on the admi'SioD of the King of the Bel- 
gians as an Honorary Associate, 275; on 
the coal-fields of China, 143 ; on the 
gicrantic monuments of Easter Island, 116, 
119; on Mr. Hayward s explorations, 106 ; 
on the Farailay 5lemorial, 20 ; on Govern- 
ment aid to Dr. Livingstone, 334; le- 
marks on his piogress. 2, 17, 18, 38, 39, 
329 ; on the awaid of the MedaL, 279- 
2'^6 : on re-earches in Mongolia, 250 ; on 
Physical Geegi'aphy, as dependent on Geo- 
logy, 327 ; on the purchase of new Pre- 
mi>es for the pui poses of the Society, 359 ; 
on the Runn of Cutch, 122, 124; on the 
opening of the Ses>ion, 2 ; on the opening 
of the Suez Canal, 88. 314; on the ex- 
ploration of the Yaikand somces, 72; on 
the new course of the Yellow River, 33,37 ; 
on the cholera outbreak at 21anzibar, 145. 

Xakcliail Range. 211. 

Xala-Reng-cho Lake, 210. 

Xankow Pass, 244. 

Xan Shan, 22, 32, 

X'apier, Lord. 122. 

Napoleon I., his claim to be the author of 
the Suez Canal, 90. 

Nares, Mr. G. S.. on the Suez Caral and its 
Pilotage, 75 seq. 

Xarra River, 123. 
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Narm country, expedition to the, 221 et 

Range, 223. 

River, 22-1; sources, 232. 

Newclii tribe, 83. 

Newfoundland, survey of, 306. 

New Guinea, 201. 

— — Publications, notices of, 309 et seq. 

South Wales, survey of, 308. 

Zealand, tradit'on of^ 118. 

Nicholson, S»r C., on Forrest’s Expedition into 
the interior of Western Australia ; Goydei’s 
Survey of the neighbourhood of Port Diir- 
win, and recent piogiess of Australian di.— 
covery, 190 et seq. 

Niger, upper waters of the, 185. 

Ninghan, I9d-. 

Ning-keang, 178. 

Ni^chu, -Id. 

Noondie, 192. 

North Austialia, question as to colonizjdion 
of, 204. 

■ China, coast survey of> 305. 

Noithern Formosa, rivers in, 79. 

Nossi Ansamo Island, 374, 

Nubar Pasha, 83, 

Nullee Khan, the murderer of Schlagintweit, 
69. 

Nux vomica, or Catfre oitinge, 361. 

Obiss, 3It., 202. 

Ommanney, Admiral, on Morrell’s .\ntaictic 
Voyage, 155, 

Opium cultivation in China, 242. 
Oidnance-tree, 194. 

Orogol River, 249. 

Osborn, Capt. Sherard, on the new couise of 
the Yellow River, 33; on Moirell’s Ant- 
arctic Voyage, 154; on the puichase of 
new premise for the purposes of the So- 
ciety, 359. 

Osten Sacken, Baron, expedition to the Tians- 
Naryu country, 221 et seq. 

Otuiti, 109, 

Owen Stanley, Mt., 202. 

Pa-Ii-mian, 23, 27. 

Palin, or White Conquerors, Chinese diead 
of, 338, 340. 

Palmer, Mi'. J. L., Visit to Ea>tef I'lnml, 
108 et seq. 

Palmerston, Loid, on the pioject of a Suez 
Canal, 95, 103. 

Pang, 170. 

Pangong Lake. 43. 

Pang-tung, tomb of, 171. 

Pao-an-Hien, 84. 

Paombe' River, 360. 

Papakoo, or cemetery, 112. 

Parmootan village, 240. 

Faszepa alphabet, 83. 

Peacock, Capt., on age of guano deposits, 117. 


Peel, Dr., 198. 

Pei River, 172. 

Pekin, dirtiness of, 243. 

Petcbili, Gulf of, 21. 

Petermann, Dr., 331. 

Phvsical geogniphv as dependent on geologv, 
327. 

Pien-liang-ching, 31. 

Pih-ho district city. 164. 

Pih-shwuy-ke.mg, 176. 

Pi-ma-kwan Pass, 171, 

Pirn, Capt., 94. 

Pivaw village. 350, 

Poison Rocks, 194. 

Polo, Marco, 171. 

Poltorasky, 228, 231, 

Poit Essington, 204. 

Portsmouth Harbour, survey of, 304. 

Prayer-wheel, 337. 

premises, new, for the Society, Special Gene- 
ral Meeting on, 357-359. 

Prize Medals for the Public Schools : list of 
schools invited to compete, 251 ; Examina- 
tion Papers, 252*255 ; Reports of the Exa- 
miners, 255-257; Programme for 1871, 
257 ; award of, 276. 

Puines, Isle of, 368, 

Ptolemy, geography of the Nile soui'ces, 3. 

Pumsul, 43. 

Pundits, exploration by, 207 et seq. 

PuDg-a-tia village, 81. 

“Put,” the* 121. 

Queensland, survey of, 308. 

Quichua relies, 116. 

“Quiet” Haven, or Bay, 26 note. 

Rahaguddy, 160. 

Kaharolahy, 361, 

Kaogjizavaka, River, 360. 

Kapaaui, or Easter IsLinJ, 108 et seq. 

Raraguddy, 163. 

Kasoherina, Queen, oG7. 

Riwlinson, i5ir H., on Mr. Hayward’s ex- 
plorations, 73 ; on e.Tplorations in Eastern 
Tuiki'.tan, 136; on the Pundits’ tians- 
Himalayun exploiations, 212, 214; on the 
Sanpo Kiver, 219 ; on lesearches in Central 
Asia, 232 ; oa the award of a Gold iMedai 
to Mr. Haywaid, 281. 

Rawung-Chaka salt lake, 2u8. 

Keade, Mr. W. \\\ 4 ; Journey to the Upper 
Waters of the Niger, 185 et seq. 

Keinthal, M., 231. 

Reniboto, or Mdlle. Juliet, her animosity to 
the EngH.'h, 3b8. 

Richards, Capt., Report of, on the Suez Canal, 
259 et seq. 

Riego Rmge, 211. 

Rimdee, 43. 

Rochma, 217. 
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Ro^et, Dr. P. M., obituary notice, 299. 

Ross, Sir J.ime', 149. 

Rottnest, 195. 

Royal Geographical Society, pui’chase of new 
premises for the bus ness of, 357. 

Rudok, 208, 

Russians in Central Asia, 319. 

Said, Port, 75. 

Satki, 42. 

Salt-mines, 42. 

Samav village, 219. 

Sand-drift in tlie Suez Canal, 104. 

Sangara country, 186, 

San-ho-Chang, 169. 

Sanju district, 60. 

Pass. 136. 

Sanpo Gorge, 213. 

River, 219, 346, 352, 353. 

Sarikee Valley, 48. 

Sass*^!' Pass, 41. 

Saunders, JMr., on the new couise of the Yellow 
River, 37; mounta.n system of Noiih 
India, 137 ; Australia, as supplying horsea 
to India, 206 ; the Kuen-Lun plateau, 
213, 214 : the Terek Pass, 2o3 ; Irawady 
sources, 356. 

Schlagintweit, Adolf, 6. 

Se-ching-keaou, 170. 

Seeprah, 42. 

Se-ho, the, 174. 

Seinirechinsk, or district of the seven riveis, 
230, 

Senaft^, 1 60, 164. 

- to Ashangi, table cf heights between, 
167. 

Serapeum, 97. 

Serongba, central mart, 218, 

Seun-lio, the, 184, 

Seuenhwafoo, 84. 

Seveitsoff, ^L. 221,231. 

Sha River, 33. 

Shaehing, oi Slianchiiig, s4. 

Shadula, 4S, 50. 

Shaghawal, the, 64. 

Shamsi Pass, 222. 

Shan-ting-poo, 174. 

Shantung, Journey through, by Mr. J. M.»k- 
ham, 137 et seq. 

Sharogol River, 249. 

Shasze, 236. 
shawl-goat, 43. 

Shaw, Sir. R. B., 5, 49 ; Visit to Yarkand 
and Kashgar, 124 et seq.; on the soda 
plains of Thibet, 212, 

Shajok River, 41. 

Sheep used ivs beasts of burden, 42. 
Shih-keaon-poo, 172. 

Shih-i-ming, village, 80. 

Shi-neu-}>oo, 173. 

Shih-nev\-taou, tradition of, 175. 

Shun, Emperor, huge statue of, lo9. 


Siling, 209. 

Silk cultivation in China, 169. 

Simpson, ilt,, 202. 

Sin Ching. 82. 

Sm-fan, 170. 

Sino;leton, 191. 

— , Mt., 194. 

Skorniakof, M., 228. 

Sla 'en, Major, 349 ; notes on the inundations 
of the Imwady, 354-356. 

Snowy Range, 70. 

Soc;e*e d’etudes du Canal de Suez, 91. 

Sola plains in Thibt-t, 212. 

Sodas, female infinticide of, 320. 

Someiset, Port, 202, 

Sonkul Lake, 222. 

Plateau, 222. 

Sooget Valley, 51. 

Sou^h Australia, suiwey of, 307. 

St. Maiy^s Island, Madagascar, 372 ct seq. 
Stanley, Capt, Owen, 201. 

“ StaiveJ Steppe,” the, 319. 

Steam in Antaictic exploration, 145, 148. 
Steam-launches, employment of, 4, 
Stephen'on, Robeit, jeport of, against the 
Suez Canal, 91. 

Stoke>, Lieut., 237 ; on the navigation of the 
Yang-tsze Kiang, 241. 

Strang^nrd, Loid. 209. 

Stuart. Macdougall, 195. 

Sturt, Capt. C.. obituajy notice, 287. 

Suen-hw a-foo, 84. 245. 

Sucklins. Mt., 202. 

Suez Canal, description of, and pilotage direc- 
tions for, 75 et seq, 

Loid Houghton's report on the 

oiMMiin-; of, 88 et seq. 

-■ Report on, by Capt. Richards and 

Lt.-C"I. Clarke, 259 til seq. 

— — — itvle<l the “‘Stiaits of Lesseps,” 
314. 

Suhmai Kah River, 347, 318, 

Sulphur springs, 81. 

Summer Palace of Pekm, 244. 

Sura-'Wati Rivei, 122. 

Suru, 160. 

Suuk Pass, 225. 

Swinhoe, Consul, his description of Kalgan, 
83 ; on the ti ade of the Yang-tsze Kiang, 
235 et seq. 

Sz’chuen, 339. 345, 356. 

Tabistanee route, 41. 

Tae-nyan-foo, 138. 

Tae-pmg-ho, the, 169. 

Tae->han, or Sacred Mountain, 138. 

Ta-fu-sze Monastery, 239. 

Ta-gan, gariison town, 179. 

Taghalma Peak, 66. 

Tai-ping-Wan, 26. 

Ta-keen-shan, 175. 

Takla-Makan Desert, 127. 
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Tamatave, 363. 

, journey from, to St. llarv a Islaa'l, 

372. 

Tampolo Lake, 374-. 

Tamsui, 80. 

Riyer, 86. 

Ta-muh-shoo, 176. 

Tanibe Province, notes on, 359 et seq. 

Taou-ho, the, 184. 

Tapeng River, 349. 

Taragat Pass, 227. 

Tarikh-I-Rashidi, Pei*sian MS., 213. 

Tash Kurgtn, 66. 

'I’ashrobat defile, 226, 

Ta-toro-ho, the, 335. 

Ta-tsian-loo, 335 ; gorge, 335. 

Ta-tsing River, 21, 23, 28. 

Tantsee, 42. 

Taso Mts., 339. 

Tayler, Mr. J. W., on Greenland Fiords and 
Glaciei’s, 156 et 
Tchihatchef, M. Piene de, 73. 

Tea-drinking, excessive, of the Yaikandis, 133. 
Teenai, 217. 

T’ggn-ma-shan, tradition of, 185. 

Terano Hau, lu9. 

Kan, 109, 

Terek River, 224. 

Terekti Pass, 226. 

Tessik-tash, 228. 

Thaldat, 45, 

Thibet. Eastern, Mr. Cooper s Tiarels in, 335 

et seq. 

Thibetan plains, whiteness of, 212. 

plateau, four nveis jismg in, 219. 

Thok-Jalung gold-field, 210. 

Thok-Sailung gold-field, 210. 

“Thnrr,” the, 120. 

Tiahnanoca city, relics at, 116. 

Tie-men-qimii, 24-26. 

Tientsin to Kiachta, route fioin, 243 et seq. 
Tihsee, 42. 

Tihshing Pass, 83. 

Timor, ponies supplied to India fiom, 206. 
Tiroseh, Lake, 77, 96, 104. 

Tintingne Bay, 375. 

Tiznaf River, 52, 61, 

To River, 169. 

To-I%a-ham River, 82. 

— town, 82. 

Tooka, volcanic lidges near, 152, 

Toc-koc-i-oo, King, 110. 

Toorras, the, 129. 

Torres, discovery of Yew Zealand by. 201. 
Toyanda Rivulet, 227. 

Trans-Himalayan exploiatif'n^, 207 et seq. 
Trans-Narvn country, Expedition to by B.ii on 
Osten Sacken, 221 et seq. 

Triton Bav, Dutch settlement of, 2ul, 
Tsanfan coal-mines, 25. 

Tsagan Turgenk, 246. 

Tseen-ftih-yae, Buddhist sculptures at, 177, 


Tseen-shwny, 170. 

Tsehya Valley, 138. 

Tseih-le-teen, 180. 

Tsenbo, 348. 

Tsiamango River, 375. 

Tsi-ho-hien, 23. 

Tsing-pih-keang, the, 170. 

T^i-nan-foo, 24, 138. 

Tain-kiang-pu, 21. 

Tsi-Xan, 24. 

Ts -Xan-Foo, 24. 

Tsun-ning, 169. 

Tsze-tung-ho, the, 173. 

Tsze-vang, 183. 

Tuh-keaou-ho, the, 170. 

Tula River, 248. 

Tung-ho, the, 172. 

Tung oil-tree, 181. 

Tung-olo Mts., 336. 

village, 336. 

Turki Sipahis, 50. 

Tiiikistan, Eastern, 125, 

— — , Russian explorations in, 220. 
Tz-coo, French mission station, 342. 
Tze-fan country, 343 ; tribe, 343. 


Urga, 248. 

Urpi Canal, 65. 

Valifchanoff, M., 231. 
Veniukofi', M., 231. 

Victoria, coast survey of, 307. 
■, colonv of, 200. 

Hirer,' 197. 

Vincot, M., 238. 

Vohidoity River, 360, 369. 

- vilbrge, 369, 373. 


Waddouring Springs, 191. 

Wadela Pl^eau, 164. 

Wai-ho River, 22. 

Walcott, Mr,, 243. 

Walyaraiirra Lake, 191.’ 

Wan-chang-ko, 185. 

an-ehang-te, Chinese god of literature, 173. 

, temple of, 173. 

Wan-hien, 238. 

Wantseuen Hien, 84. 

Water-wheels, Chinese, 181, 

Wax-tree plantations, 168. 

Wei-chung, 173. 

Wei-fung-shan Hill, 177. 

Wei-hsien, 138. 

Weilbarrin, 194, 

Meiseefoo city, 343. 

Wenho River, 84. 

^ e stminster. Marquis of, obituary notice, 298. 
hyte, Mr. W. A., Route fiom Tientsin to 
Kiachta, 243 et seq. 
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Vrilcos, th^:orv of, as to the I>a\vaJv, 346, 
347,351. 

WiJkinson, Mr. T., Journey from Tamatave 
to St. Mary’s IslaaJ, 373 et sej. 

Williamson, Kev. A., 137. 

Williams’ ‘Thiough Buimah to WeMeia 
China,’ 349. 

Wimlich, Tommy, 193. 

Winipoo, lelica of cremation at, 114. 

Wylie, Mr. A., on the new comse of the 
Vellow Hirer, 35, 30; Notes of a Journey 
from Ching-tuo to Hankow, 16S ef seij. 

Wyllie, Mr. J. W. S., on the Suez Canal, 105 ; 
obituary notice, 296. 

Woje'’at, mountainous leg'on of, 102. 

Woo-ahan-lnen, 217. 

Woo-tsih-teen. empress, 177. 

Wor-tze Hills, 175. 


Yakoob Beg. 129-133. 

Kooshbegie, 5, 73. 

Yaks, 59. 

Yale, Mt„ 202. 

Yanghissir, 66. 

Yangi Pa-s, 52, 136. 

Yaiig-t-ze Kiang, the, 21 ; tmieofthe, 2‘>5: 
duricLiIties ot its narigatiou, 24u, 241, 


YiUkanJ and Ivasligar, Visit to, by Mr. U. B. 
Shaw, 1 24 et seq. 

city, 02-65. 

Kiver, 127. 

, exp'oration of the, 41 ; souice 

oi the. 56. 

Yailong Rirer. 330. 

Yea'Iie, Mt., 192. 

Yellow Uiver, new eoaise of the, 20 ; dieary 
aspect of the, 22. 

Yew-heang-poo, 172. 

Yew'-tsze-lio, the, 109. 

Ving-Chow, 33. 

Yolk, Cape, 20-3. 

Yule, Colonel, on ludian geogiaphy, 219. 
YunghiSsar, 126. 

Vungho Kirer, 244. 

Yung-woo-poo, 174. 

\ U'sliati, 23, 24. 

Yuii-yaug-hjen, 2 IS. 


ZamMinee route, 41. 
Zampiiiia, a kind of rish, 301. 
2iane, Point, 300. 

Zeiat&han d stuct, 230. 
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FELLOWS. 

( To 11th Jaxuaet, 1870.) 


Yeaj of ! — 
Election.! 

1869 I 
1868 : 
1863 ! 

1860 j 

1851 I 
1865 1 
1865 j 

1861 j 

! 

1853 j 
1830 I 

1867 i 
1867 i 

1861 I 

1862 j 
1859 I 

i 

1830 j 

1859 I 

1860 I 

1830 j 

i 

1862 
1838 
1865 
1857 
1830 I 
1 

1864 I 
1857 ; 


N,B . — Those hating * preceding their names hate compounded for life. 


Abbott, Keith E.^ H.ll. Consul. Odessa. 

♦Abbott, Wm., S. D., Esq, 2S, Pemhndge-cresceiitt TT. 

Abdy, Rev. Albert, ir.A. LinsJade^ticarage^ Leighton Buzzard, 

A. Beckett, Arthur 31., Esq., f.r.c.s.e. * 

Abinger, W. F. Scai'lett, Lord, Guards Cluh^ S. TT, 

Abercromby, Hon. J, 4th Batt'Uon Bide Brigrde, Chester, 

Acheson, Frei^erick, Esq., c.E, 7, College-hill, Highbury-park, Korth, X. 

Acland, J. Barton Arundel, Esq. Mount Peel, Canterbury, Xeic Zealand, Care 
of A. MiVs, Esq., 34, Hyde-park‘-gardens, TT, 

Acland, Sir Peregrine Palmer F. P., Bart. Fairfield, Somerset, 
io*Acland, Sir Thomas Dyke, F.R.S. 34, Eyde^park^gardens, W . ; and 

Killerton, Exeter, Deton. 

Adair, Col. Alex, Sbafto. 7, Aixdley^square, W, 

Adare, Viscount. ClearweU-coart, Coleford, Gloucestershire. 

Addington, Right Hon. H. U. 78, Eaton-place, S. W, 

Addison, Col. Thomas, c.B. 

Ainslie, Col. H. Francis. Burlington-chambers, ISO, Piccadilly, IV, ; and 
United Sertice Club, S. W. 

♦Ainsworth, W. F., Esq., F.S.A. Bavenscourt-villa, Xetc-road, Hammersmith, TV. 
Airlie, David Graham, Eai’l of. Holly-lodge, Kejisington, TT’. 

Aitchison, David, Esq, 180, Piccadilly, TV*. 

♦Albemarle, George Thomas, Earl of. \l, Grostcnor-square, TT^.; Quiddenham- 
hall, Larllngford, Xorfolk ; and Eltedon-hall, Suffolk. 

20 Alcock, Sir Rutherford, K.C.B. Athenceam Club, S. TVi 
♦Aldam, William, Esq. Frickley-hall, near Doncaster, 

Aldom, Joseph R. Esq., 5I.A., PH. DR. Salicaydiouse, Leyton, Essex, 

Aldrich, Captain Robert D., r.n. Windmill-road, Croydon, Surrey, S. 
Alexander, Colonel Sir Jas. Ed., K.C.L.S,, F.R.A.S., f.r.s.e., etc., 14th Regt. 

United Service Club, S.W,; and Westerton-housc, Bridge of Allan, X.B. 
Allan, C. H., Esq. Lloyds, E.C.; and 31, Park-street, Stoke XewiU'jton, X. 
Allan, G. W., Esq. Moss Park, Toronto, Canada. Care of Gen. J. H. Lefroy, 
R.A., 28, Qu'ien's^gate, W. 
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Year of 

Elect'oo. 1 

1858 

1867 

1865 

1854 

1860 

1867 

1862 

1861 


1863 

1868 

1856 

1867 
1866 

1868 
1861 
1860 

1853 

1863 

1857 

1864 
1830 

1863 

1858 
1862 
1861 
1866 

1855 

1858 

1863 

1867 

1857 

1830 

1863 

1S69 

1863 


Allan, Jas., Esq. 122, LeaderdioU-^treet^ E.C. 

Allen, Alderman Wm. F. 6, Ptiei'shaia-terrace, South Kensingtoa^ TT. 

Allen, James Pearce, Esq. 13, WaterluO-place, S.W, 

30 Ani'ona, J. S., Esq. 8, John-strcet, Adelphi, Tl'C. 

Anderdon, John Edmund, Esq. Seiilode House, Tauntoa^ Somerset. 

Anderson, Sir Henry L., k.C.b. hidui-o^ce, S. Tr". 

Anderson, James, Esq. 1, Billiter^ourt, City, E.C. 

Anderson, John, Esq. Messrs. W. R. Adamson and Co, Shanghai. Care of 
Messrs. Jno. Bvrd and Co., Hong Kong. Per Messrs. Adam, Thomson, and 
Co., 48, Liine-street, E.C. 

Anderson, John, Esq. Consercaticc Club. S. W. 

Anderson, Joseph, Esq. 7, Clcvelond-sguare, Hyde-park, T7. 

*ADdre\v, William P., Esq. 

Andiews, G. H., Esq. The Cedars, Xeic Brentford. 

Andrews, John R., Esq. EasUhdUhouse, Wimbledon, 

40 Augas, George F., Esq. 72, Po)iland~road, Xotting-hill, W. 

Anneslev, Col. the Hon. Hugh, 11 , p. 25, Xorfolh^street, Parhdane, IT’’. 

*Aiison, Sir John William Hamilton, B.irt. 55, Portland-place, S.W, ; and 
Sherley^hoKse, Croydon. 

Ansted, Prof. D. T,, ir.A., F.R.s., etc. 33, Brunsicick-sqmre, W.C. ; Athenceum 
Club, S. W. ; and Chateau Vieux, St. Leonard, Boulojae-sur^Mer. 

*Anstey, Chisholm, Esq. Bombay. Care of Messrs, Knig and Co. 

Anstruther, M.-Gen. Philip, c.B., Madras ArtiE Airth^castle, by Falkirk, X.B. 
Anstruther, Lieat. R. L.. Ride Brigade. Staf-coVege, Farnbord -station. 
♦Antrobus, Sir Edmund, Bait. 146, Piccadilly, H'.; Zoicer Cheam, Epsom, 
Surrey; and Amesonry, Wdts. 

Arber, Edward, Esq., A.K.C. Admiralty, TF.C. ; and 5, QiheeiCS'Sguaro, 
Bloomsbury. IF. (7, 

Arbuthnot, George, Esq. 23, Hyde-park-gardens, TT. 

50 Arbuthnot, Major George, K.h.a. Coicarth, Sunningdale, 

Archer, Graves Thos., Esq. 1, Ennismore-place, Princess-gate, S. IF. 

Arconati, The Maiqiiis Giannraaitmo. Casa Pr ini, Pisa, Care of Mr. Bernard 
Quaritch, 15, Piccadilly, Tl'. 

*Arden, Richaid Edward, Esq. Sunhury~park, Middlesex, S. TT. 

"'Armistead, Rev, Charles John, M.A., F.3.A. United University Club, iS-TF. ; 
ami National Chib, S. IF. 

Armitage, Edward, E^q. 3, Hall-rO'td, St. Johri’s-nood, N. H'. 

Amitstead, Geo., Esq., m.p. Erro^-p trh, Errol, X.D. 

Ai-mstrong, Alexander, Esq., M.D., R.X., f.r.c.p., Diiector-General of the 
Havy Jlelical Department. Admiraity, Some r set-house, TF.C, ; and Junior 
United Service Club, j8 . W. 

♦Arrowsmith, John, Esq., F.R.A.S. 35, Hereford-square, Old Brompten, TF. 
Arthur, Captain William, r.n. The Priory, Leatherhead. 

60 Ashbee, Edmund Wm., Esq,,F.G.s. 17, MoniingtoH'Ci eseeid, Pegent s-park, AMF. 
Ashburton, Ale\. Hugh, Loid. 
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List of Fellows of the 


Year of 
EiecUotu 

lS6-t 

1S53 

1830 

1809 

1S60 

1809 

1859 

1863 

185i 

1846 


1866 

1836 

1866 

1864 
1863 i 
1862 ! 

1859 

1857 

1861 

1857 

1861 j 
186'2 1 

1865 j 

1855 I 

1861 i 

1861 j 

1847 i 
1853 I 

i 

1863 i 
1863 I 

1860 ; 
1860 ! 
1863 


'‘‘Ashton, R. J. Esq^. Hjtf'j/i'COurt, Tkrecu.lncedle~street, E.C, 

'♦‘Ashweli, James, Esq., P.G.s. 

♦Atkins, John Pellv, Esq., F.S.A. 3,ihted~place^ near Setemaks. 

Atlee, Charles, Esq. The Park, Zfl/i/ij, TT' 

Attwell, Professor Heni*y. Barnes, 

Auld, Thomas Reid, Esq, 36, Po'dlmd-place, TT”. 

Austen, Capt. Hemy H. Godwin, 24th Foot, Trig. Survev, Paiij.ib, Junior 
United Service Claly ; a/k/ Chilicorth-uiaiior, Gnddfotd, Snrreij. 
Austin, John G., Esq, Ctre cf the Colonial Coinpanf, 16, LeadenliCill-street, L.C. 
70 Ayrton, Acton S., Esq., Yi.p. 3, Essex<ourty Temple, E.C. 

♦Ayrton, Frederick, Esq. 


♦Babington, William, Esq., 23, Falham-place, Maida-hill, EVs?, W. ; and 
Bonny Biver, Coast of Africa. 

♦Back, Admiral :?ir Geo.,D.c.L.,F.R.s. \(i^,GloHcester-place,Portman-sq., U. 

Bacon, Geo. Washington, Esq. Vlt, Strand, W.C. 

Badger, Rer. Geo. P. 21, Leainia'jton~ro 'd-vUlas, ^yestbo>^rae-park, IV. 

Bagot, Christopher Esq. Oriental Cb'h, TT. 

Bagot, Capt. L. H. Care of C. S. Bajot, Esq., 40, Chancery-liTie, W.C. 

Bailey, L. C., Esq., Staff Commander, R.N. Topographical Department, 
dseir-street, Spring^gardens, S. U'. 

Baillie, Lt.-Colonel John, Bengal Staff Corps. 22, Palace-gardenS'terrace, Ken~ 
sington, IT. 

Baillie, Willi.im Henry, Esq. 2, Gloucester^rojd. IlercfjrJ-sqtLvc, S'. IV. 

8o Baines, Thomas, Esq. Care of Mts. BauiCd, 14, Vnion^street, E'infs Lynn, 
Sorfolk. 

♦Baker, John, Esq. 

Baker, Capt, Robert B. Oriental Club, ffanovcr-sqnare, IV. 

Baker, Sir Samuel White, Pa:>ha. Bedt/JuimAiall, Bungay, Korjolh ; and 118, 
Belgrave-road. S. IT'. 

Baker, Jlajor Wm. T., 85tli Kegt. Junior United Sendee Club, S. W. ; and 
31, Grosvenur-phee, Bath, 

Baldwin, William Charles, Esq. Leyljn,J-vicarage, Preston. 

Balfour, David, Esq. Bjtfour-aiastte, Sirh.mll, S.B. 

Balfour, Maj.-General George, R.A., c.B. 6, CiLrelanJ-jardens, Ihjde-park, W. ; 
and Oriental Club, Jlanorer-sguare, TE. 

Balfour, John, Esq. Sew South Wales; and Colinton, Queensland; 39, St, 
James’ s-street, S.TE. 

Balfour, John Osborn, Esq. 7, The Common, BoolitioA. 

90 Balfour, William, Esq. 1, GhuIsto,>e-niUas, Wahaer-roaJ, Beal, Kent. 

Balinhard, the Eight Hoo. James Carnegie, Loid. Kinmird-castle, Brechin. 

Ball, John, Esq. Oajord and Cambridge Club, 3. IE. 

Bamiorth. Rev. J.. Principal of Boveton Collie. Madras. 
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Vear ol 
EiecCOQ. 

1852 


1862 I 

1858 
1868 
1869 

1863 
1835 j 
1844 
1862 

1868 ! 

1864 i 
1867 j 

1838 ! 

1859 ' 
1867 , 

‘ I 

1833 i 

1863 , 

1857 
1861 
1862 

1864 

1837 

1859 

1866 

1866 

1866 

1864 
1867 ! 

f 

1867 j 

1858 j 

1867 

1863 

1862 

1862 

1S6S 


Bancroft, Capt. W. C., 16th liegt. Aide de Camp and ^JUitary Sec., 
Kmg*s House, Janiaica ; M'Cregor and Co., Charles-street, S. TT'. 

Banks, George F,, Esq., Surgeon E.x. 

Bannerman, Sir Alexander, Bart. 46, Grosvenor-place. S'.]!'. 

Barber, Captiiin Harby, J. A. 55, Parlianieiit-street, S. W. 

Barchard, Fmiicis, Esq, Horsted-place, Vchveld. 

Barford, A. H., Esq., M.A. I, Cornicall-terrace, Begenf s-parJi, AT. ]V. 
ioo*Baring, John, Esq. Oakicood, Chichester. 

♦Baring, Thomas, Esq., ai.p. 41, Upper Grostenor-street, IT'. 

Barlee, Frederick Palgrave, Esq. Perth, Western Australia. Care of G. 

Laurence, Esq., 12, Hai'U)oro'’~road, Lee, S.E. 

Barlow, Frederick Thomas Pratt, Esq. 26, Evtland-gate, >8. IV. 

Barnett, H. C., Esq. Care of Alex. Whytock, Esq., 9, George^street, Edinburgh. 
♦Barns, John W., Esq. Bhaiculpore, Punjaub, IndL.i; artd Higher Toicn, 
Buckfastleigh, Deton. 

Ban^att, James, Esq. Lymncdiall, near Harrington, Cheshire. 

Ban'ington, Lord, m.p. 19, Hertford-street, Mayfair, TV. 

Barrington Ward, Marcus J., Esq., B.A., F.L.S., iSic. Clif ton-cottage, Bristol; 

ard 14, Alfred-strcet, Belfast. 

Barrow, John, Esq., f.r.s., f.s.a. 17, Hanoter-terrace, Eegent’s-park, N.W. 
110 Barry, Alfred, Esq, 

Bai-tholomew, John, Esq. 17, Broicn-square, Edinburgh. 

Bartlett, Herbert Lewis, Esq. Union Club, S. TV, 

Barton, Alfred, Esq., ii.D. Hampton Court. 

Basevi, Capt. J. P., R.E. 100, Belgrace-road, S. TV. ; Messrs. Grindlay Co., 
Parliament-street, S. W. 

♦Bateman, James, Esq., F.R.S., L.S. Knypcrsley-hjll, Staforddhirc. 

Bateman, John F., Esq., c.E. 16, Great George^street, Westminster, S.W. 
Bates, Henry Walter, Esq., F.Z.S. 15, WhitehalLplace, TV. 

Bateson, George, Esq. Ileshngton-h dl, York. 

Batten, John H., Esq. Aheinc HiU, Penzance; and Oriental Club, Hanocer- 
square, TT’i 

J 20 Bax, Capt. Hemy G, Sussex-place, Hyde^park-gardens, TTT 

♦Baxter, 8ir David, Bart. Dundee; 5, Moray-place, Edinburgh; and Kilmaron- 
castle, Cupar, Fife. 

Baxter, Richaid, Esq. (Bamster-at-Law). Leinster-gardcns, BaysKater, TT’ 
Baxendale, Joseph H., Esq. 78, Brook-street, TT'.; and ScotPs-bridge, near 
Piekmaitsicorth, Herts. 

Bayley, Chas. Jno., Esq., C.B., Ai.A, 51, Victoriu-road, Keaslngton, W. 

Bayley, H. Esq. Blachheath-park, Kent, 

Bayly, Lieut.-Col. John, r.e. Ordnance Surrey Office ; 131, St. George* s-road, 
'plnlico, S.W. 

Baynes. Lieut.-Col. K. Stuaid. Afuny and Kacy Club, i'.TV. ; and 38, Jermyn. 

street, S. TT". 

Dayntoii, Capt. Edwaid. Trafiljar-iodjc. Shirley. South unptun. 
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List of Fellows of the 


Year of ' 

Electioa > 

1S66 i 

1852 i; 
1854 
1856 i 

1851 

1867 

1867 
1865 
1861 

1838 

1859 

1868 I 
1861 

1860 
1846 

1853 

1830 

1858 

1863 
1858 

1830 

1868 

1864 
1830 
1857 
1856 
1856 
1830 
1868 
1833 
1859 

1865 

1866 
1856 
1863 
1867 


Beamish, Captain H. H., B.s. Care of JIrssrs. Ballett and Co., 7, St. 
Martin’ s-place, W.C. 

\a Beardmore, Xathaniel, Esq., C.E. 30, Great Geonje-street, Westminster, S. >y. 
Beaufort, VTilliam Monus, Esq., Bengal Civil Service. Beiigfil. 

Beaumont, John Ang., Esq. Wimbledoyt’park-kouse, Wimbledojiy S'. IF. ; and 
50, Regent-street, W, 

*Beaumont, Wentwoi-th B., Esq., M.P. 144, Piccadilly, W. j Byicell-nall, 
Seiccastle-vpon^Tyne ; and Brettan-park, Wakefield, 

Beazeiey, Alexander, Esq., C.e. Eiigiaeerd Ofiice, Trinity-house, E.C. 

*Beazeley, Michael, Esq., ir,i.c.E. Trinity Works, Penzance, Coniicall. 

Bebb, Horatio, Esq, 13, Glouce$ter-place,W. ; and Leamington, 

Beckett, James F„ Esq., StaJlf Commander f,r.S.a. 6, Boyne-'terrace, 

JTottin^-hill, W, Care of Captain George. 

Beckford, Francis L., Esq. Puj:leydodge, Esher, Surrey, 

♦Bedford, Eear-Admiial G. Augustus, R.N. South-view, W idmore-road, Bromley, 
Kent, 

:40 Bedingt’eld, Felix, Esq. Preform CbPtjS.W.; 41, Claryes'Street, W. 
♦Begbie, James, Esq. 17, Trmity-i'pj.are, Xjwer-hill, E.C, 

Begbie, Thomas Stilling, Esq. 4, Munsioa-avUie-placey E.C. 

Beke, Chaides Tiistune, Esq., ph. dr., f.s.a., &c. Bekesbourne-house, near 
Canterbury. 

Belcher, Bev. Brymer. St. GahrUVs, PiTn'ico, W. 

♦Belcher, Vice-Adm, sir Edward, C.C.B., F.H.A.S. 2-2a, Connaught-spiarc, U'. 
Beliiim, Edw., Esg. P.vysion, Herts. 

Belmore, The Eaii of. Carlton Club, -6'. TF. 

♦Bell, C. Davidson, Esq., ^ulveyor-Gene^'al, Cape of Good Hope. Cape Town. 
Care of the S. A. Pub, Library^ Cape Town. Per Messrs, K, S, King and Co, 
Bell, James Christian C., Esq. 42, We$tboicme-terrace,W. ^ and \o. Angel- 
court, Throginorton-street, E.C. 

150 Bell, Wm. A., Esq. e.a., h.d., 18, Hertford-street, JL.iyfiir, W. 

Bellamy, Edward, Esq. 10, Duke-street, St. James’s, aS". ]F. 

♦Bennett, John Joseph, Esq., f.r,s. British Museum, W.C, 

Bennett, J. Pdsdon, Esq., il.D. 15, Pmsbury-square, E.C. 

♦Benson, Kobert, Esq. 16, Cracen-hill-gardenSf Baysicater, W 
♦Benson, William, £sq.,Banii>ter-at-Law. 16, Craven-hiil-gardens, Bayswater, IE. 
Bentham, George, Esq., Pres. L.s. 25, Wilton-place, S, W, 

I Bentley, George, Esq. Uptun-park, Slough, 

Bentley, Richard, Esq. Kew Burlin,jion^^treet, W. 
j Berens, H. Hulse, Esq. Sidcross, Poots Cray, Kent. 

160 Bernard, P. N., E^- Leadenhall-street, E.C. 

Berridge, F., Esq. mnchester-Aouse, miichester-roud, Adelaide -road. *V. U’. 
Berry, Josiah, Esq. 16, Begent-spiare, W.C, 

Best, William, Esq. 3, Belle-cue-place, Southampton. 

I Best, William John, Esq. 104, Franahn-strect, Kew I'ork. 
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Year of 
Election- ' 

1867 

1842 

1864 
1836 

1868 

1866 
1862 ! 
1866 : 
1869 I 

i 

1865 . 

1860 ' 

1859 ; 
1868 
1850 
1858 

1860 

1858 i 

1859 i 
1862 
1867 
1858 

i 

1861 
1867 
1836 

1860 
1867 

1869 ! 
1858 i 
1849 ! 
1862 i 
1854 j 


1869 I 

1868 I 

lSo5 I 
1857 I 

18t>8 j 

1857 ! 


Bethune, Alexander M., Esq. Otterhum, HamleUroad, Upper Norwood ; arid 
1'22, Leadenhall-street, £ U 

*B€thuiie, R.-Adm. C. E. Drinkwater, c.b. 4, Ci’om>j:€U'rd.f South KensingtoriyW, 
*Betts, E. L., Esq. Preston-hall, Maidstone^ Kent, 

Betts, John, Esq. 115, Strand, W.C. 

Beran, George Phillips, Esq. Junior Athenmim Club ; and 4-, Sv.^olk-square, 
Cheltenhatu, 

170 Bevan, William, Esq. 8, Cedars-road, Cltipham-coiatnon, S, 

Bicker-Caarten, Peter, Esq. 30, Korthu/nberland-place, Baysimter, 

Bicknell, Algernon S., Esq. 37, Onshic^square^ S. IV, 

Bidie, Geo., Esq , 3i.D., &c. Madras Establishment, Madi'as. Care of Messrs, 
H, S. King and Co. 

Bid well, Charles Toll. Esq. Garrick Club, 35, King-st., Corent Garden, W.C. ; and 
28, Grosvenor-st., Eaton^sq., S. IT. Care of John Bidweil, Esq., Foreign Office. 
Bidder, G. Piirker, Esq., c.E, 24-, Gt, George-st., S. W, ; and Mitcham,, Surrey, S. 
Bigge, Frederick W., Esq. Debden-Judl, Saffiron Waklea, 

Biggs, C. H. Walker, Esq. 2, Atexandraderrace, Beading, 

B'gsby, John J., Esq., M.D. 89, Gloucester^place, Poriman-square, W. 

Birch, Augustus F., E>q., M.a. 

t8o Birch, H. W., Esq. 46, ’^'elhech'-'^treet, Cavendish^square, B’’. 

Birch, John William, Esq. 9®, Keic Broad-st., E.C.; and 'll, Carendish-sq., B' 
Birch, Capt. Thomas, r.n'. United Service Club, 

*Birchill, Capt. B. H. H, Old-lodge, Ilaitneld, Tanhi klge-Kells. 

*Bischo£fsheim, Henri Louis, Esq. 7, Graf ton-street, Keic Bond-street, W. 
Bishop, George, Esq., f.R.a.s, ruwn Club, S.W.; and The Jfeadows, 
Tuichenham, S. B^. 

Bishop, James, Esq. 11, Portland-place , B'. 

Bisson, Fredk. S. de Carteret, E>q. ■'^Lieut. R.i.ii.). 70, Bcrners-strect, W. 

*Blaauw, NVilliam H., Esq., M. A., f.s.a., f.z.5. Beechlands, near Uckfield, Sussex, 
*Black, Francis, Esq. 6, Korth-bridge, Edinburgh, 

190 Black, Thomas, Esq., Superintendent P, and 0. Steam Xavigatiou Cunip.my’s 
Dockyard. Oriental-place, Southamptom, 

Blacker, Louis, Esq. Floicennead, Wimbledon-park, S.W. 

Blackett, Henry, Esq. 13, Great Marlborough-street, IB. 

Blackie, K, Graham, Esq., PH. DE, 36, Frederick-street, Glasgow. 

*Biackstone, Frederick Elliot, Esq,, b.c.l. Bniish diaseum, BTC. 

Blaine, D. Uoherton, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 3, Paper-haiidings, Temple, E.C. 

and 8, Southwick-place, Hyde-park-square, Bd 
Blaine, Henry, Esq. 79, Belsizc-p-ark-gardens, Hampstead. 

Blair, William EJwaui, Esq. Windham Club, S. BT 
Blake, Biig.-Gen., H. W. Maiilmein, British BumVAh. 

*Blake, Wollaston, Esq. 8, Deronshire-place, W. 

200 Blakiston, IMatthew, £m]. Mobbciley, Knutsford, Cheshire. 

Blakistoii,*Captiin Thomas, R.A. 28, Welhngton-strcet, B oo/it'AA, S.E, 
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List of Fellows of the 


Y car uf 
f-Ject ou 

1S61 ' 
1S6S 

IS in 
ISni 

1857 
18d 3 
1854- 
18ol 
1839 
1864 
1866 
1861 
1868 
1837 

1863 
1868 

1858 i 

1850 
1862 
1861 ! 

1864 I 

1861 

1858 

1865 

1866 

1859 
1845 I 
1856 I 
1858 

1860 
1866 
1365 
1855 
1867 

1861 

1854 

1866 


^Blakeney, William, Esq., R.y, H>jdro jraphic-office, S, TTl 
Blanc, Henry, E'x'j., M.D., &c Care of J/c*ss/‘s. II. S. Kinj ond Co., 45, 
Pallnialis.W. 

*Blanshard, Henry, Esq., f.r.a.S. 

*Blansliard, Henry, Esq. 78, Westboume'terrace. W. : and 5'^,Chancer^~I'i/,c , T*' C. 
Blonshard, Richai*d, Esq. Fairfield, Lymington, Rants. 

Blasal], Eras. H., Esq., 3I.D. Tendrinj, near Colc'iester. 

Blencowe, W. Robeid:, Esq. The Rook, Leices. 

Blenkin, William, Esq. AdJlestone, Surrey. 
iio*Bley,'itt, Octayian, Esq. 4, AdeJphi-terrace, Strand, W.C. 

Blore, Edward, Esq., B.C.L., T.r..s., F.S.A., Sic. 4, Manchestcr-sqnare, 17. 

Blew, William Wootton, Esq. 22, Wlgmore-Urcet, 

Bloxsome, Oswald, jun.. Esq. Wherstead~park, Tpsu'ich, Suffolk. 

Blumberg, George F,, E'q. A, L'tdbrokesiju tre, Ken'ington-parl,, W. 

*Bluut, Jos., Esq. 

*Blunt, Wilfred, Esq. 

Blyth, Philip P,, Esq. '' j.P. for Middlesex). 53. Wiiapole-sts'Cet. W. 

Bohn, Hemr G., Esq. Fork-street, Covenf*gard€n,W.C. ; and Rorih-cral-hoitse, 
Tidckeahain, S. TT. 

Bollaert, William, Esq. 21 a, Hanoxer^square, TF. 

220 Bolton, Capt. Fiuncis John, 12tli Regt. Chatham, 

Bompas, George Cox. Es-q. 15, Stanley-'jardens, Kensington’-parh, IF. 

Bone, John William, Esq., B.A., F.R.S.L., F.s.S. 26, Bedford-place, Fusicll- 
square, TF.C. 

Bonnev, Charles, Esq. Adelaide, Afistralia. 

Bonnor, George, Esq, 49, PaU-mall, S. TF . ; and 2, Baysicater-^ten'., Kensington^ 
sqmre, W. 

Bonwick, Jame«;, Esq. St. Kilda, Melbourne. Caro of IF, Beddoic, Ft>q., 22. 
South Audley-street, TF. 

Booker, Wm. Lane, Esq. Care of F. B, Alston, Esq., Foreign Office, 

Borough, Sir Edward, Bart. 4, Kassait-street, Vvhlin. 

*Borrer, Dawson, Esq. Altmont Ballon, Co, Carlow, Ireland. 

* ^Botcherby, Blackett, Esq., M.A. 174, Brompton-rond, *S'. IF. 

230*BotterilI, John, Esq. FloicerAank, Burley^rond, Leeds. 

Boustead, John, Esq. Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 

*Boutcher, Emanuel, Esq. 12, Oxford-square, Ryde-park, TF. 

Bourerie, P. P-, Esq. .32, Rill-street, Derheley-sqnnre, TF. 

Bovet, Charles, Esq. 135, Camden-road, W. TF. 

Bowell, Wm-, Esq. Chandos-ho,tse. Hereford; and Gate-house Giammar- 
! school, Hereford. 

»Bowen, Charles Christopher, Esq. Christchurch, Canterbury, jXeu Zealand, 
Care of A. 0. Otty’xell, Esq., 16, Charirtj-cross, S. W. 

‘Bowen, Sir George Ferguson, K.C.M.G., m.a. GoremorofHew Zealand. 

Bower, Anthony Maw, Esq. 
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Year of 
EiecOot. 

1862 

1869 

1863 

1856 

1869 

1865 

1866 
1868 
1862 

1845 
1865 
1869 
1856 

1851 
1362 
1863 

1859 
1S6S 
1867 

1860 

1859 

1861 

1846 

1833 

1834 
1862 

1867 
1858 

1852 
1865 
1861 

1868 

1860 
1854 

1856 

1861 


Bowie, John, Esq. Coiisenative Club, S. 115 
240 Bowkei-, J.imes Henry, Esq. Basutulund, South Africa. Care of Messrs. Einj 
and Co., ConihiU, E. C. 

Bowly, inilkm. Esq. Cirencester. 

Bowman, John, Esq, 9, King William-street, E.C. 

Bowra, E. C., Esq., Commissioner of Maritime Customs. Ningpo, China. 
Bowring, John Charles, Esq, Larkbeore, Exeter. 

Bowring, Samuel. Esq. 1, Westbourne-park, W. 

Bowser, Alfred T.. £=q. Crom’xell-Aouse, Backney, X.E. 

Boyce, Eev, 11. B., Secretary to Wesleyan Missionary Society. Wesleyan 
Mission Bo’ise, Bishopsgate-street, E.C. 

*Boyd, Edward Lennox, Esq., P.S.A. 35, Clevelatid-sqmre, Hyde-park, IV. 
Boyle, Fredei'ick, Esq. The Firs, Behinyton, Cheshire. 

250 Boyle, Kichaid I'iears, Esq., ji.t.c.E , &c. 9, Stanhope-place, Hijde-park, IV. 

Boyne, G. Hamilton-Russell, Viscount, ‘ii, Belgrme-square, S.W. : Brance- 
pcth-castle, Durham ; and Bunrarton-hall, Ludlow, Salop. 

Bracebridge, Charles Holte, Esq. Athersione, Warwick. 

Braithwaite, Isaac, Esq. 6S, Old Broad-street. E.C. 

*Bramley-Moore, John, Esq. Langley-lodye, Gerrard's Cross, Bucks. 

*Brand, J.tmes, Esq. 109, Fenchurch-street, E.C. 

Brand, Jas. Ainsworth. Esq. 42, Mornmgton-road, Begenfs-park, AVH'. 

Biandis, Dr. D., f.l.s. Director of Forests, Calcutta. Cure cf IV. //. Allen, 
Esq., 13, lVtrferAo-y>/i(C<,’, A IV. 

Brassey , T ., Esq. 4, Great Geurge-sireet, S. W. : atwl 56, Lowniles-square, S. 11 . 
Braybrooke, Philip Watson. Assistant Colonial Secretary, Ceylon. Messrs. 
Brice and Co., Craven-street. 

26o*Brenehley, Julius, Esq. Oxford aiid Cambridge Club, S'. IT'. ; and Milgate, near 
Maidstone, Kent. 

Biereton, llev. C. D., 11..4. Little Massingham, Ilougham, Korfolk. 

*Brereton, Rev. John, LL.B., F.S.A. Bedford, 

♦Breton, IVm. Heniy, Esq., CommJ. K.X., ii.R.i. 15, Camjen-creseeht, Bath. 
Brett, Charles, Esq. 

Biidge, John, Esq. Altriitcharn, Cheshire. 

Bridges, Isathaniei, Esq. 

♦Brieily, Oswald W., Esq. S, Lidtington-pt., Barrinytun-sq., Bampstead-rd.. X. W. 
Briggs, Major, J. P. 

♦Blight, Sir C lurries T., r.n.A 8. 13^ W'estiniiister-cliiimbers, Victoria-street, S. IV ■ 
and 69, Lancaster-gafe, U". 

2 JO Bright, Henry Arthur, Esq. Ashpeld, Knotty Ash, Liceipijol. 

Bright, James, Esq., ai.D. 12, WellmjtoH-sqnarc, Cheltenham. 

Brine, ll.ijor Fiederic, a.E.K.r.s., E.\ecutiTe Engineer. Punjaub. Athcucum Club, 
S. IV., Aj-my and XaiyClub. S. IV. Ca,\ of Mrs. F. Brine, EJgcum’ie, Torquay 
Brine, Captain I.indesay, R.S.- Army and Xavy Club, S. Ill; Alt Saints’ 
li'Ctory, Axini.ister. Ca, e of dhssrs. ^Xocdhoad, 

Biistiiwe, Heniv F'X, l.sq. 
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List of Fellows of the 


Electioa. 
1861 
1864 , 
1861 ; 
1861 

1863 

1864 
1862 
1856 
1856 ' 

1863 i 
1868 
1856 

1864 * 
1867 

1860 

1863 

1865 j 

1867 I 

1861 I 
1867 j 
1867 I 
1856 j 

1858 

1859 

1863 

1862 

1869 

1864 
1858 
1869 ' 
1852 


1856 

1859 

1863 

1856 

1843 

1867 


Broadwater, Robert, Esq. 3, BiUUer-square, Fenehm-ch-street, E. C. 

Brodie, G. S., Esq. 27, Peaibridge-S(piare, W. 

Brodie, Walter, Esq. 13, Delamere-terrace^ Hi^de-park^ W. 

Brodie, WUIiam, Esq. Eastbourne, Sussex, 

♦Brodrick, Hon. George C. 32 a, Mount-street, W, 
i8o* Brooke, Sir Victor A., Bail. Colehrooke-park, Co. Fermanagh, Ireland, 

Brookes, Thomas, Esq. Mattock-lane, Ealing, W. 

*Brooking, George Thomas, Esq. 25, Sussex-gardens, Hgde-park, W. 

♦Brooking, JIarmadake Hart, Esq. 11, Mantagu-plaee, Bryanston-square, W. 
♦Bronghall, William, Esq. Broadwater, Down, Tunhridge'-icells. 

Brown, Col. David (iladras StalF Corps). 14, St. Jauies^s-square, ,8. W! 

♦Brown, Daniel, Esq. The Ehns, I.arkhall-Hse, Clapham, S. 

Brown, Edwin, Esq., F.G.S. Biirton-on^Trent. 

Brown, Geo. H. Wilson, Esq. Victotna, Vancouver Island, British Columbia. 

Care of H. C. Beeton, Esq., 5, Bow-churchyard, E.C. 

Brown, James, Esq. Rossington, Torkshire. 

290 Brown, James P., Esq. Cocoes, Brazil. Care of Mr. 0. 'Williams, Ho, Poultry, 

E.C. 

♦Brown, James R., Esq., F.E.S.X.A. Copenhagen. 5, Langham-chambers, 
Langhain-place, TT. 

Brown, Rev. J. C., Lt.v., &c. Haddington, Scotland, 

♦Brown, John Allen, Esq. The Laurels, The Haven, Ealing, TT. 

Brown, Richard, Esq., c.E. 115, Lansdowne-road, NoUing-hill, W. 

Brown, Robert, Esq. 4, Gladstone-terrace, Hope-park, Edinburgh. 

♦Brown, Samuel, Esq. 11, Lombard-st., E.C.; and The Elms, Larkhall-rise , 
Clapham, 3. 

♦Brown, Thomas, Esq. 8, Hyde-park-terrace, Hyde-parh, W, 

Brown, William, Esq. Loafs-road, Clapham-park, 8. 

Browne, H. H., Esq. 70, Westhoume-park-villas, Harrow-rd., Paddington, W. 
300 Browne, John Comber, Esq., Superintendent and Inspector of Government Schools, 
Port Louis, Mauritius. 

Browne, Samuel Woolcott, Esq. 77, Gloucester-terrace, Hyde-park, W, 
♦Browne, Capt, Wade. 6, Charles-street, Berkeley-square, ITT 
I Browne, William J., Esq. Marston-lodge, Pitville, Cheltenham. 

Browning, George Frederick, Esq. Weston School, Bath. 

Browning, H., Esq. 73, Grosteimr-street, Grosvenor-square, W. ; and Old 
Warden-park, Biggleswade. 

♦Browning, Thomas, Esq. 6, 'Whitehall, S. IK 
Bruce, Henry Austin, Esq. Duffryn, Aberdare, Glamorganshire. 

Bnmton, John, Esq., M.I.C.E., F.G.S. Care of Messrs. Willis and Sotheran, 
Charing-cross, S. TK 

Bryant, Walter, Esq., M.D,, F.B.C.S. 7, Bathurst-street, Hyde-parh-gardens, TK 
3io*Bachan, John Hitchcock, Esq. The Grave, Hanwell, W. 

♦Buccleuch, his Grace the Duke of, K.G., F.K.S. Dalkeith Palace, near Edinburgh ; 
and Montagu-ho'ise, Whitehall^ S.W. ' ^ 
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Year of — 

ElectioD. 

1859 Biickiand, Edward C., Esq. 36, Lansdovme-road, Xotting-hill, W. 

1869 Buckley, John, Esq. Care of Messrs. Dalgety, Du Croz, and Co., 52, 

! Lcmbard-street, E.C. 

1863 Budd, J. Palmer, Esq. Care of J. J. Milford, Esq., 13, Austin-friars, E.C. 

1867 *Bulger, Capt. George Ernest, F.L.S., &c. Care of Mr. Booth, 307, Eegent-st., W. 

1868 *Bull. William, Esq., F.i_s. King’s-road, Chelsea, S.W. 

1865 Boiler, Sir Edward JI., Bart., M.p. Old Palace-yard, S.W. ; and Dilhom-hall, 

Cheadle, Stajs. 

1869 Boiler, Walter L., Esq., P.L.S. Witn-janui, Xew Zealand. 

1863 Bullock, Commander Charles J., E.:;t. Eydroyraphic-office, S.W. 

1830 *Bullock, Rear-Admiral Frederick. Woolwich, S.E, 

1860 320*Baiit)ury,SirChai-le3 James Fox, Bart.; F.R.S. Barton-hall, Bury St. EdmuTuPs. 
1839 j Bunbury, E. H., Esq., M.A. 35, St. James’ s-street, S.W. 

1863' Bundock, F., Esq. Windham Club, S.W. 

1861 j Burges, Willi.-im, Esq. Fethard, Co. Tipperary. 

1866 Burgess, James, Esq., Jt.E.A.s., Piincipalof Sir J. Jejeebhoy’s Parses B. Institution. 

Hornby-row, Bombay. Care of J. McGlashan, Esq., 31, Essex-st., Strand, 
W.C. 

1863 Burgoyne, Capt. Hugh Talbot R.x.,v.c. 8, Gloucester-gardens, Hyde-park, IF. 

1864 Burn, Piobert, Esq. 5, Clifton-place, Sttssex-square, W. 

1863 ; *301115, John, Esq. 1, Park-gardens, Glasgow ; and Castle Wemyss, by 

[ Greenock, X.B. 

1861 ! "‘Burr, Higford, Esq. To, Eaton-place,S.W. ; and AldermanHon-court, Berkshire. 

1857 Burstal, Capt. E., p..x. 6, Par.k-eillas, Lower Xorwood, S. 

1830 J30*Burton, Alfred, Esq. 36, Marina, St. Leonard’s. 

1833' *Bui'ton, Deeimos, Esq., F.n.s. 37, Gloucester-gardens, Hyde-pari, TF. 

1859 *Burton, Capt. Eichd. Eras., 18th Regt. Bombay X.I., H.B.M. Consul at Damas- 
^ cus. li. St. James’ s-sq’.uire, S.W. Care of K. Arnudell, Esq., Admiralty, 

Somerset House, W.C. 

1869 I Burton, William Samuel, Esq. Soi'th-villa, Begent's-park, X.W. 

1858 Bury, William Coutts, Viscount. 4,3, Eutland-gate, S.W. 

1861 Bush, Rer. Robert Wheler, ji.a. 1 Milner-square, Islington, X. 

1868 Busk, William, Esq., M.C.P., &c. 28, Bcssboroujh-gardens, S.TF. 

1861 ! Butler, Charles, Esq. 3, Connaught-place, Hyde-park, IF. 

1867 Butler, E. Dundas, Esq. Geographical Department, British Museum, W.C. 

1860 *Butler, Eer. Thomas. Eector of Langar, Xottinghamshire. 

1S62 , 34°*BuAton, Ckis., Esq., II.F. 7, Groseenor-crescent, S. TF; and Pox-warren, Surrey. 

1869 \ Buxton, Henry Edmund, Esq., b.a. 3, Hanover -terrace, Eegent’s-park, AC IF. 
1858 I ♦Buxton, Sir Thomas Fowell, Bart. Brick-lane, X.E. 

1866 ! Byass, Robert B., Esq. Melville-park, Tanbridje-wells. 

1864 Bythesea, Capt. J., P..S., v.c. 20, Groscenor-place, Bath. Care of 6. J. 

' jS'oel, Esq., Admiralty, S.W. 
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List of Fellows of the 


Year oi \ 
Election. 

1830 

1866 


1863 
1861 
1855 
1854 

1858 

1861 

1858 

1864 
1866 

1861 

1866 

1844 

1857 

1834 

1863 

1869 

1837 

1866 

1864 
1857 
1853 
1863 

1869 

1862 


1863 

1864 

1865 
1863 
1869 


*Cabl)ell, B. B., Esq., h.a., F.R.S., F.S.A. 1, Srick-conrt, Temple, £.C.; 52, 
Portland-place, IV. ; and Aldicick, Sussex, 

Caldbeck, Cipt. J. B. ''P. and 0. 8up. at Aden). 17, West Mall, Clifton, 
and 122, Leadeahall-street, E.C. Care of Mrs. CaldbecTi, 76, EngUfeld- 
road, X 

CaUaghan, Thos. F,, Esq. Garrick Club, W.C. 

Calthorpe, tlie Hon. Augustus Gough. 33, Grosrertor-sqpare, W, 

*Calthorpe, F. H. Gough, Lord. 33, Grosvenor-sqiiare, W. 

350 Calvert, Frederic, Esq., Q.C. 5, Tinley-street, Park-lane, TV.; and 8, A'err- 
square, Lincoln’s-inn, W.C. 

Cameron, Capt. Charles D. Care of E. Hertslet, Esq., Foreijn-cffice, S. W. 

Cameron, Donald, Esq., ir.p. Auchnacarry, Ineernesskire. 

Cameron, Major-General Sir Duncan -llesander, k.e. c.b. Weio Zealand. 

Cameron, J.. Esq. Singapore. Care of Messrs. H. S. King and Co. 

Cameron, P.. W., Esq, Staten Island, .Vetr Torh. Care of Messrs. Brooks and 
Co., St. Peter s<h:i,nbers, Cornhill, E.C. 

Campbell, Capt. Frederick, R.S. 12, Conmught-plnce, Hyde-park, TV. 

Campbell, George, Esq. 6'j, St. George' s-square, Piiritico,S.W.; and Athenceum 
ChA, S. W. 

’Campbell, James, Esq. Grove-house, Hendon, Middlesex; and 37, Segmour- 
street, IV. 

Campbell, James, Esq., Surgeon R.N'. Bangkok, Siam. Care of Messrs. H. S. 
King and Co. 

jbo’Campbell, James, Esq., jun. Hampton-court-green, .8. TV. 

’Campbell, Ja/ztes Duncan, Esq. Peking. Care of H. C. Batchelor, Esq,, 155j 
Cannon-street , E.C. 

Campbell, Robert, Esq,, j.p. -31, Loirndes-square, zS.TV. ; and Buscot-park, 
Leehlade, Gloucedershire. 

Camps, William, Esq., m.d, 84, Park-street, Grosvenor-square, TV. 

Canuing, Sir Samuel, C.E, The Manor-house, Abbots Langley, near Watford, 
Herts. 

Cannon, John Wm., Esq. Castle-grovc, Tmm. 

Cannon, I.ieut.-General R. 10, Kensington-gardens-terruve, TV. 

’Cardwell, Right Hon. Edward, M.p. 74, Eaton-square, (S’. TIC 

♦Carew, R. Russell, Esq., J.P. Cirpenders-pari, Wdford, Herts ; and Oriental 
Club, W. 

Cai-ey, Rev. Tapper. Fifield, Bavant, Salisburg. 

370 Cargill, John, Esq., Member of the Legislative Assembly of Xew Zealand and 
Legislative Council of Ohigo. Dunedin, Otago, Hew Zealand. 

♦Cargill, Wm. W., Esq. 4, Cunnaught-place, Hyde-park, W. 

♦Cai-michael, L. M., Esq,, M.A., 5th L.incei-s. Oxford and Cambridge Club, S. TV. 

^ ’Carnegie, David, Esq. Eastburq, by Watford, Herts. 

Carnegie, Commander, the Hon. J., mx. 26, Pall-imdl, S. IV. 

j Carr, WilUani, Estq. Pene-p irh, near 2'uabridje. 
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Vearof 

Election 

1S64 Carrington, R. C., Esq. Admiralty, S.W. 

tSol Carter, Captain HugR Bonham, Coldstream Guards. Guards^ Club, 5'. TV. ; and 

1, Carlisle’pl.tce, TictiM'io-street, S.W. 

lSo8 Carter, Thomas Tupper, Esq., Lt. r.e. Care of Messrs. H. S. Kirup aTid Co., 

45, Tail-mail. 

1860 Cartwright, Capt. Henry, F.S.A. Barbican-lodge, Gloucester. 

1857 380 Cai'twright, Col. Henry, Grenadier Guards, m.p. 1, Tilney-street, Park-street, 

Groseertor-square, TV. 

1860 *Carver, the Rev. Allred J., D.D., Master of Dulwich College, Buhcich, S.E. 

1858 Caseila, Louis P., Esq. '2'6, ffatton-garden, E. C. ; and South-grove, Highjate, N. 

1860 Cave, Amos, Esq. 109, Xetc-road, Eennington-park, S. ; and Ratkbone-place, 

Ojford-street, TV- 

1857 Cave, Capt. Laurence Trent. 75, Gkester-square, TT’. 

1858 Cave, Right Hon. jjtephen, m.p. 35, WUton-place, S, TV, 

1863 Challis, John Heoi-y, Esq. Peform Club. H. TV. 

1865 Chambers, Charles Harcourt, Esq., if.A. 2, Chesham-place, -S', TV 

1864 Chambers, David, Esq. Pateniijster-row, E.C. 

1858 Champion, John Francis, Esq. High-street, Shreicshury. 

1866 390*Chaii'iles5, VTm., Esq., b.a. 1, Gloucester-place, Portman'Sqnare, TV. 

1867 Chapman, James, Esq. Cape Town, Cape of Good Hope. 

1863 *Chapman, Spencer, Esq. Koehamptoa, S.W. 

1860 Charlemont, Lord. Charlemont-hvnse. Dubim. 

1861 Charnock, Richard Stephen, Esq., PH. D^, F.S.A. 8, Gray*s-inn-square, TT'.C. ; and 

The Gioce, Hamniersuath. 

1864 Cheadle. TValter, E^q., B.A..M.D.Camb. 2, Hyde-park-place. Cumberland-gate,W. 
1861 Cheetham, John Eiederick, Esq. Easticood, Staleyb/idge. 

1855 Cheshire, EdwaiJ, Esq. Conservative Club^ -S. TV 

- 1838 *Chesney, Major-General Francis Hawdon, r.a., d.C. l., f.r.s. Athenauni Club, 
S. TV . ; and BaLlyardU, Down, Ireland. 

1858 Chetwode, Augustus L., Esq. 7, Sufolk-street, Pall-mall-east, a?. TT’’. ; and 

Chilton-hoiisc, Thame, Oxfordshire. 

1858 40^ Childers. Right Hon. Hugh C. E., M.p. \~l,Princd s-gardens,W. ; and Australia. 

1856 Childers, John Walbanke, Esq. Cantley-hall, near Doncaster. 

1857 *Chiramo, Commr. William, r.x. Hydrographic-office, S. TV 

1869 Chinnock, Frederick George, Esq. 37, Portland-place, W. 

1830 *Chureh, W. H,, Esq. 

1849 Churchill, Lord Alfred Spencer. 16, Patland-gate, S. TT". 

1856 Churchill, Charles, Esq. Weybridge-park, Surrey. 

1853 Clarendon, George William, Earl of, k.g., g.c.b. 1, Orosvenor-crescent, -8.TV.; 

TJie Grove, Watford, Herts; and Hindon, TViVts. 

1863 Clark, Lieut. Alei. J. 14, St, James s-sqnare, S.W. ; and Eveswell-hoiise, 

Maindee, WeKport, Monrmuthshire. 

1866 Clark, J. Howarth, Esq. Cheetham Collegiate -school, Manchester. 

1840 qio'^Clark, Sir James, Bart., M.D., F.R.s. Bagshot-park, Surrey. 
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List of Fellows of the 


Year ct 
Kleclma. 


1S6S Clark, John Gili.hi’i3t, Esq. Speddoch, Dumfries, Dumfriesshire, 

136:^ Clark, Latimer, Esq. 1, Victoria-street, ^yest 1 ninster, S.W. ; and Cairo. 

1SG8 , Clark, William, Esq. The Cedars, South Xoncood. 

1859 Clark, Rev. W. Geo., m.a. Trinity College, Cambridge. 

1365 Clark, W. H., Esq. 6, Leinster-terrace, ITjde-park, TV. 

1359 Claike, Capt. A., R.E. Ai'ffiy a7nd Navy Club, S.W. 

1855 *Clarke, Rev. W. B., m.a. St. Leonard’s, Sydney, Keio South ^yales. Care of 

Messrs. Lichardson, Cot I'dtill. 

ISoS , Clarke, W., Esq. Ladrr'oh-'-grore, W. 

1862 ' Claude, Eugene, Esq. Villa Relcetla, Carlton-road, Tufnell-park, 

184:2 420*Clarering, Sir William Aloysius, Bart., ii.A. United University Chih, a?. TF. 

I Arv.ell-parlt, near Gateshead; and Greeacroft, Dirham. 

1863 ' Clayton, Capt. John W., late 15th Hussars. 14, Portraan-square, W. 

1866 j Claj-too, Sir W. R. Hirhyford^ Gre^d Marlotc, Bvchs. 

1866 I *Clcghorn, Hugh, Esq., ir.D., Conservator of Forests, Madras. Straviihy, St. 
A.ndrePs. 


1863 i 

1860 ! 
1858 i 
1845 j 

1861 ! 


1853 


1866 

1865 


1856 


43 


18613 

1854 


1864 

1854 

1861 


1852 ' 
1859 
1869 1 I 


1862 i 
1862 . 
1859 : 
1865 I 

1841 ' 


Clements, Rev. H. G. United University Club, i?. TF. 

Clerk, Capt. Claude. 2£ilitary Prison ^ Q>jeen*s Bench), Southwark, S, 

Clermont, Thomas, Lord. Pavensdde-park, dCefxry, Ireland. 

^Cleveland, His Grace the Duke of. Clevelxnd-honse, 17, St. James’ s-sqiiare, S. W. 
Clifford, Sir Chailes. Campden-house, Broadway, Worcestershire. 

CUixor'-l, Charles Cavendish, Esq. Ho^ise of Lords, S. IV. 
o Clinton, Lord Edward. Anny and Aiavij Club, *9. TV. 

Ciipperton, Robert Charles Esq., H.B.M. Consul, Kertch. Care of T. G* 
Staveley, Esq., Foreign Ojjice, .9. TV. 

Clive, Rev. Archer. Whitfeld, Hereford. 

Clowes, E., Esq. -9 diibury-sqmre, Fleet-street, E.C. 

Clowcs, George, Esq. Dike-street, Stamford-street. Biackfriars, S.E . ; 

Charimj-cross, S. TV. ; and Surbiton, Surrey, 

Clowes, Rev. George, b.a. Surbiton, Surrey. 

Clowes, William, Esq. Duke-street, Sfamford-streef, Biackfriars, S.E. ; 

Charing-cross, 9. TV. ; and b\, Ghucester-terrace, Hyde-park, W. 

Clowes, William Charles Knight, Esq., ii.A. Dike-street, Stamford -street, 
Biackfriars, S.E. ; and Surbiton, Surrey. 

Cobbold, John Chevalier, Esq. AtketiaiiinClub,S. TV; ami Ipswich, Suffolk. 
♦Cochrane, Capt. the Hon. A., R.N., C-U. Junior United Service Club, S. TV 
40 Cockbum, Captain James George, Rawul Piadee, Bengal. Care of Colonel 
Cockhum, Bracon Ash, Worwich. 

Cockerton, Richard, Esq. 12, Petersham-terrace, South Kensington, TV 
Cockle, Captain George. 9, Bolton-gordens, South-Kensington, TV. 

Cocks. Colonel C. Lygon, Coldstream Guards. CredtUm, Devon. 

Cocks, Major Octavius Yorke, 180, Piccadilly, TV. 

* Cocks, Keginald Tliistlethwayte, Esq, 43, Chna-ing-cross, S. W'. ; and 
22, Hertford-street, Mayfair, iY. 
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Yearol 

FIl-cUod. 

1857 
1861 , 

1S6'2 

1865 ' 
1868 ; 
1867 : 
1S41 j 

1834 ! 

i 

1354 ; 

1 

184-8 ! 

1835 1 

1867 I 

i 

1858 } 

1806 i 

1855 I 

i 

! 

1866 j 

1864 
186:2 
1866 

1869 

1861 

1865 

1868 
1S6S 1 
1861 ! 
1864 I 
1364 j 

1868 j 

1861 I 

1868 j 

1868 

1S63 

1S63 

1356 

1866 
186.> 


Co^hLin, Ed^'ard, Esq. Traiiung-utstituivyA, Gray’ s-inn-road, TT.C. 

Coghlan, J., Esq., Engi-.-in-Chiet‘ to the Government. Buenos Ayres. Care of 
Messrs. J. Fair and C9., 4, Fast India- ivenue, Lcadenhall-street^ F.C. 
Coghlan, Major Gen. Sir William M., K.C.B., r.a. Bamsgate, Kent. 

Cokhester, Reginald Charles Edward, Lord. AH Soids’ Collegey Oxford. 

450 Cole, ^yilliam H., E'-q. 23. Porthmd-/)t(rcef TT. 

Colebrook, John, Esq. 15, St. Leonard" s-ter race, King’s-ro (d, Chelsea, S.W. 
*Cokbrooke, Sir Thomas Edwaid, Bart., f.r.a.s. 37, Sonth-st., FarkAane, W. 
Colebrooke, Lt.-General Sir \Vm., r.a., 31 .G.. C.B., K.H., F.r.a.s. Daichet, 
near Wi/iFor ; and United Service Club, S. TT5 
Coleman, Ereiard Horae, Esq., F.R.A.S. Begistry and Becord Office, Adelaide^ 
place, LondonAridge, F.C. 

Coles, Charles.jnn., Esq. 86, Great Tou'er-street, F.C, 

"'Collett, William Rickfortl, Esq. Carnarvon ; and Carlton Club, S'. TF. 

Collier, C. T., Esq. (Barrister of the Middle Temple). Cedar-villa, Siittm, 
Surrey ; and Oriental Club. TF. 

Collinson, Hemy, Esq. 

Colllnson, John, Esq., c.E. 9, Clarendon-gordem, Maida-Kill, TT. 

460 Collinson, Tice-Admiral Richard, C.B. Havea-hdge, Ealing, IF.; and United 

Service Cl‘'b, S.W. 

Collison, Francis, Esq. Herne-hilL Surrey. S. 

Colnaghi, Dominic E., Esq. Care of F. B. Alston, Fsq,, Foreign-office, S. W. 
Colqiihoiin, 811 Patrick, m.a. 

Colquhoun, Sir Robert G., k.C.b. 6, Ulster-terrace, liegent’s-parh, jV, Hk 
and 14, Arllngton-dreet, W. 

Colvill, William H., Esq., Sarg. H.M. Ind. Army. ilaicn‘6aH^, Hampstead ; 
and Baghdad. 

♦Colville, Charles John, Lord. 42. Eaton-place, 8. TF 
Colvin, Binney J., Esq. 71, Old Broad-street, F.C. 

Colvin, Captain W. B. Shirlcy-cottage, Croydon. 

Combe, Lieut. B. A. 

470 (’ombe, Thomas, E-'q., M.-\. University Press. Oxford. 

Commerell, Comrar. J. E.. E.X., V.C, Alverhanh, near Gosport. 

Conder, John, Esq. Hallbroo\e-hoHse, Ke'c Wandsicorth. iF. B'. 

Coney, Rev, T., ai.A. Ck'yihiiu to the Forces. Chathorn. 

Constable, Capt. Chas. Goldmg, i.n. 68, I/uniilton-ter., St John's-icood, AT. W. 
Cook, Edward, Esq. Kingston-on-Thanies, 

I Cook, H. Esq., il.D., &c. (CareofMcssis. Eoibesaiid Co.) \2, Lcadcnhall-st., F.C. 

; Cooke, Lt.-Colonel A. C., R.E. Topographical Department, 4, Xeio-street, 

I Spring-gardens, S. IF. 

♦Cooke, E. W., Esq., A.R.A.. F.n.s., F.L.S., F.Z.S., F.G.S., Acoad. Beil. Art. Venet* 
et Holm Socins, Glen-Andred, GrooirdiiHd'jc, Sussex^ and Athenmim Cluh, S. IF. 
i Cooke, John George, Esq. IS. Pelham-pl tee, Brniapton, S.W. 

! 480 Cooke, Rev. J. Hunt. Victoria-house, Southsea. Hints. 

Cooke, Xathaiiiel, Em|. 5, Ladbroohe-tervace, Xvtting-hiU, IT. 

c 2 
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Lid of Fellouss of the 


\ «ar u( 
EtectiOB. 

1832 

IStiU 

1830 

1802 

1850 

1800 

1857 

1862 

1853 

1864 
1868 
1868 

1868 

1865 
1860 
1839 
1868 
1869 

1853 
1863 

1865 

1862 

1857 

1854 
1362 
1862 


1865 

1867 
1857 

1848 

1866 
1861 

1859 
1856 
1864 

1868 

1860 
I860 
1662 


Cooke, Robt- F., Esq. 50, Albeuiarle-street, T7. 

Cooke, William Henry, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 4, Elm^courty Temple^ E.C. 
Cooley, William Desborough, Esq. 13, College^place^ Camden-toicn^ iVl IF. 
Cooper, Sir Daniel. 20, Prince s~gardens, Hyde^park^ S. W. 

Cooper, Lt.-Col. Edward, Grenadier Guards. 5, Bryanston-squarey TK 
Cooper, Lt.-Col. Josbua H., 7tli Fusiliers. Pnnhoderiy Mullingar, 

*Coote, Captain Robert, R.n. Shales^ Bittei'Uy Scuihompton. 

Co|.>e, Walter, late Chaise d* Affaires at the Equador. 14, The Terrace, 

Camherwell, S. 

49 Q Copley, Sir Joseph William, Bart. Sprothorou-gh, Doncaster. 

Coik and Onery, Earl of. 1, Grafton-streety W, 

Cork, Nathaniel, Esq. leyAudge, 9, Viarxcick-road, Upper Clapton, N.E. 
Corner, William M., Esq. CilMlen-house, Leytonstone ariff 104, LeadenhalU 
ktreet, E.C, 

♦Coinish-Brown, Charles, Esq. 7, Lmsdo-cne^pldce, Clifton, Bri^ol. 

Cornthwaite, Rev. T., m.a. Forest, Walthamstofx^ 

Cornwell, James, Esq., ph. dk. TreC er-hyny Dartmouth-parh,Forest’hiU. 
*Corrance, Frederick, Esq. Parkham-hall, 'Wickham Market, Suffolk, 

Cory, Frederic C., E^q,, Jt.D. 8 , xVassait-p^ac^, Co/n.merci-Vf/-/’oac?, S. 

Coster, Guillaume F., E^q. 11, Park'-creseent, Pegenfs-park, F. TL, 
500 *Cosway, William HalliJay, E^q. Oxford and Cambridge Club, S,W* 

Courtenay, L. W., E^q. British Post-cffce, Constantinople, Care of P. 

Wood, Esq., 139, Fleet-street, 

Cowan, John E., Esq. 58, Dtnhigh-street, S.W, 

Coward, WiUiam, Esq. 7, Saiithsea-terrace, Southsea, Portsmouth, 

*Cowell, Major Sir J. C., k.C.b., r.e. Backingham-palace, S, W. 

Cowley, Norman, Esq. 4, Montagu-place, Montag nsquare, 

Cowper, Sedgwick S., Esq. Rookxood, Rockhampton, Queensland. 

Cox, Mr. Sergeant, Barrister-at-Law, Recorder of Falmouth. 1, Esse^-court, 
Temple, E.C.; and Moat-mount, High-icood, Middlesex, 

Coysb, John S., Esq. Levant-ho'ise, St. Helen s-place , E.C. 

Crane, Leonard, Esq., 3 i.D. 7, Mbemarie-street, W. 

510 Craufurd, Lieut.-Generai J.ames Robertson, Grenadier Guards, Traiellers'Cluh, 
S. W. ; and 36. Princ^ s-garda^, W. 

Crawford, Robert Wigram, Esq., m.p. 71, Old Broad-street, E.C. 

Crawfurd, 0. J-, E^q. Athenaeum Cltib, 

Creswell, Rev. S. F., m.A- The Grammar School, Hartford, Xorth Kent. 
♦Creyke. Capt. Richard Boynton, Vkerstone, Lancashire. 

1 Croker, T. F. Dillon, Esq. 19. Pelham-place, Brompitm, S. W. 
i CrolL A. A., Esq., c.E. South'xoo^i, Soath coO'd-htie, Eighgate. 

I Croll, Alex., Esq. 16, The Boltcms, Brompton, S.W, 

I *Craskey, J. Rodney, Esq. Forest-house, Sigh Beech, Essex, 

\ Crosse, the Rev. Thomas, D.aL., 34,E.A.s. Hastin^gs, 

I 520 Crossman, James Hiscatt, Emj. Rolls-park, Chigo-eli, E^'ser. 
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Year of 
Electioa 

186,^ 

Is5f2 

1859 
1857 

1860 

1864 

1853 


1862 


1865 

1868 

1843 

1839 

1865 

186" 


*0rowder, Thos. Mosley, Esq., M.A. Tliornton-hall. Bedale, Yorkshire. 

Crowdy, James, Esq. n.SerJ ennf s-inn^ E.C. 

Cull, Richard, Esq., F.S.A. 13, Tuvisfock-^stretty Bedford-'Squdirc, 11 .C. 
Curaming, William Fullarton, Esq., 3 !.i>. Athcrircuni Cluby S.W,; and 
Kinellktriy Edinburgh. 

Cunliffe, Roger, Kaq. 24, Lombard-street^ E.L'.; and lu, Qnet.n’s-gate., 
South Kensingtony W. 

Cunningham, H. Esq. 

Cunningham, John Wm., Esq., Sec. King’s College. Somcrsct-house^ W'.t'.; and 
HarnjiCy W. H’. 

*Cunyughame, Major-Gen. A. T., C.B. Coinuuinditvj Vvhlin Dirishjriy llotjal 
BarrackSy Dublin. 

Cure, (Japel, Eaq. 51, Grostenor-street, U'. 

-30 Cm lie, A. A. Hay, Esq., C.E. The Manor-hau^e, Tuiihrldgc-ieells. 

*Cursetjee, Manockjee, Esq., f.ii.s.n.a. VillS'Dgcnllay homhay. 

*Cuitii, Timothy, Esq. 

Curzou, Hon. [i. 24, U . ; I'-'i hatn-jiarh, Sicgnin>jy Sussex. 

Cuttance, John Fios. J., Esq. Cleirhind-houte, Gicville-roady Kilburny S.W. 


18d4 

1863 

1865 
1863 

1867 

1857 
1859 

1868 

1866 I 
1862 
1838 I 
1360 I 
1863 I 
1866 j 

1858 I 

1S66 
1S‘j8 , 

1861 


Dallas, A. G., E'<q, .36, Beanfort-jardenSy IE. 

’*‘Dalgety, Fred. G., E»q. 8 , IDjde-jjurt.-terracCy TV’. 

D’Almeida, W. B., E^q. 10, Green-park. B dh, 

Dalrymple, Donald, Esq. Tii'O'j e-lcJie. Ao/-u*io/t. 

Uaiiymple, Geo. ElphiiiMone, Emj. Lo-pe.^ Eiphindoney Abrrdccndiuw 
540 Dalton, D. Foster Grant, E>q. SU’tnksdvjnney near Wmointon, SoiucnkCt. 
Dalyell, Sir RoU. Alex. Osborn, Bart. II.MJs Consul at Jassy ; and I'Ju, 
Belgrave-ro'ody S. TV. 

Dalzie], WTiham R., Esq. 5, G reshtm-park, Britton, S. 

Darner, Lt.-Col. Lionel S. Dawson. 2, Chapd-strtet, GrOiVenor-sqfjcJirey TT”. 
IXmrall, John Bayly, Esq. 

♦Darwin, Charles, Esq.. M.A., F.R.S. 6 , Queen Aune-streetyCarendish-sgiiarey TV. 
Dasent, John Bury, Esq. 22, WtM-'xick-road, Maid’i-hilly TV, 

I>avies, R. H,, Esq. 

Davis, Edmund F., Esq. 6 , Corh-Hri.ety Bond-Arcet, TV. 

Davis. Dr. Francis William, 8 argeon r.n. ‘ Alert-’ and Elm-lodge y 

St, Anns-hilly WajvJsxorth, A. TT7 
550 Da\ is, Fredeiick E., L^q. 'l*'y Bltndford-sgnaJ€y Ai.W. 

Uav.s, Richard, 9, *81. Jle'ens-jdt^ *, E.C. 

Davis, >tah-C<jmman ier John Edwai*J, r.n. II^ JrO’jraphic^j^ce, Admiralty, S. W, 
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List of Felltncs of the 


Year of j- 

EiecUon J 

1S46 

1840 

1865 

1866 

1859 
1858 
1856 
1856 
1853 

1865 
1869 
1868 
1862 

1860 
1834 

1836 
1S53 

1867 

1853 

1834 

1837 

1864 

1862 

1866 
1861 
1866 

1854 

1830 

1832 

1859 

1858 

1860 

1859 


Davis, Sir John Francis, Bart., p.b,s., p.b.s.n.a. Atheneeum Club, S. IF. 

and SoHyicood, near Bristol. 

♦Dawnaj", the Hon. Payan. Beningborough-hall, Atewtonrupon-Chise, Yorkshire. 
Debary, Her. Thomas, ii.A. 35, Alound-street, W. 

Debenham, William, Esq. 3, Porchester-square, Hijde-park, W. 

De Blaquiere, John, Lord. 9, Stratford-place, W. 

De Boorgho, T. J., Esq. 6 , Charinq'Cross, S'. IF. 

De Crespigny, Lieut. C., E.s. 

560 De Gel, William Francis, Esq. 25, Throgrnorton-street, E.C. 

De Grey and PJpon, George Frederick Samuel, Earl, 1 , Carlton-gardcns, S. IF. ,* 
and Studley Poyal, PApon. 

De Laski, A., Esq. 

De Leon, Dr. Hananel. 15, BoUand-viUas-rood, Kensington, TF 
Dell, William, Esq. Messrs. Combe, Dcltfield, aiul Co„ Long Acre. 

Denham, Adm. Sir Henry 'Mangles, B.y., K.C.B. 2 1 , Carlton-road, Maida-vale, TF. 
Denison, Alfred. Esq. 6, Albemarle-streei, IF. 

♦Denison, Sir William Thomas, E.C.B., Lieut.-Col. R.E., F.B.s. Obsertafory, 
East Sheen. 

Denman, Eear-.ldmiral the Hon. Joseph. Commander-in-Chief, Pacific; and 
17, Katon-terrace, S. TF 

♦Derby, Edward Henry, Earl of, p.c., LL.D., d.c.l, 23, St. James’ s-square, 
S. TF ; and Knon-sley-park, Prescott, Lancashire. 

570 De Salis, Col. Rodolph, c.B. 123, Pall-mall, 5. TF. 

De Wesselow, Lieut. Ftas. G. Simpkinson, p..s. 55, Victoria-street, West- 

minster, S. TF 

♦DeTaui, Alexander, Esq. 2, Axenue-road, Regent’s-park, N. TF 
♦Devonshire, William Cavendish, Duke of, ll.d., d.c.l., 31 . a., p.p..s. Dexmshire- 
house, Piccadilly, TF ; and Sardtxicke-hall, Derbyshire. 

Dick, .A. H. Esq., 31 .A,, l.l.b. Free Church Xormal College, Glasgow. 

1 Dick, Capt. Charles CramoniL Exeter, Dexon. 

♦Dick, FjtzwiTliam, Esq., 31.P. 20, Cur con-street, Mayfair, TF 

Dick, Robert Kerr, Esq., Bengal Civil Service. Oriental Club, TF 
Dick, William Grieine, Esq. 29, Lemster-square, TF. 

♦Dickenson, Sebastian Stewart, Esq., 31.P., Banister-at-Law. Brown’ s-hill, Stroud 
Gloucestershire. 

58 o^Dickinson, Francis Henry, Esq., P.S.A. 119, St. George' s-square, Pimlico, 
TF ; and Kingweston-park, Somerset. 

Dickinson, John, Esq., jun. 3, Essex-court, Temple, E.C. ; and Abbott’ s-hill, 
Hemel-Hempstead. 

: Dickson, A. Benson, Esq. 4, Xew-sqnare, Lincoln’ s-inn, TF.C. 

Dickson, Charles Hanmer, Esq., H.B.M. Consul, Siikum ILUe, Black Sea. Care 
of J. Murray, Esq., Foreignroffice, S. TF 
Dietz, Bernard, Esq., of Algoa Bay. 3, Dorset-square, TF. 

1 Digby, G. Wmgiield, Esq. Sherbome-castle, Dorset. 
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Yeitr of 
Ejection. 

186u 

1869 

1859 

1856 
1864 
1867 
1861 
1854 

1857 
1854 I 
1854 j 

1867 I 

1858 ! 
1864 ; 

1868 * 
1868 I 

1868 I 

1850 I 

1853 I 

1845 [ 

1869 1 

1864 I 
1869 I 

1865 j 

1846 
1846 i 

1851 j 
1851 I 

1859 j 

1860 I 

1S6S 

I 

1857 i 

1S06 r 

1867 { 

1868 i 

I 

1863 i 

I 

1861 i 

1840 ' 


Digby, Lieut.-Col. John Almeros. Chalmington-liousey Ccdtstock, Dorchester. 
Digby.. Kenelm T, Esq., il.P. Shaftesbury -?i.onse^ Kensington, S. Tl”. 

^Dilke, 8ir Charles IVentwoiih, Bart., ir.p. 76, Sloone-street, S, W, 

Dillon, the Hon. Arthur. 17, Clarges-street, 

590 Dimsdale, J. C., Esq. 50, CornhlU, E.C.; and 52, Clcveland-square, TT. 
Dis, Thomas, Esq. 10, Amu:eU-street., W.C. 

Dixon, Lieut. -Colonel John. 18, Seymonr-street, Fortman-square. 

Dixon, W. Hepworth, Esq., f.s.a. 6, St. James' s-tcrrace, Fegent's-park, N. T\’. 
Dobie, Robert, Esq.,M.t>., R.N. 7,ffotighton-pL,A}n.ptfiill-sq., Hampstead-rJ., A'.IV. 
Dodson, John George, Esq.,M.P. 6, Seamore-place, E^agfair, W. 

Domviile, William T., Esq., ii.D., p..n. Army and A'avy Club, S. IV. ; Kavul 
Dockyard. d^Ialta. 

Donald, Janies, Esq. 20, Mdiilh-terrace, Edinburgh. 

Donne, John, Esq. Instoic, AWth Devon, 

Doran, Dr. John, 33, Laasdo-.':ue-road. Xotting-hUl, IV. 

6oo Douglas, James A., Esq. Forchestersynat e, IV. 

Douglas, John, Esq. Angas-lodge, Fortsea, 

Douglas. Capt. D. C. F. 6u nxh' Cl>d>. <?. W. 

Dover, John William, Esq. 132, Sfa/ih’y'Strtet, Felgrovia, .S’. TV. 

Doyle, Sir Francis Hastings C., Bart. Custom-honse, E.C. 

♦Dmch, Solomon Moses, Esq. F.RA.S. 39. Iloidand-strect, Fitzroy^squarc, U'. 
Drake, Franci-^, E-^q., F.G.s. Leicester. 

Dre^, Major H, 14, St. James* s-sqnare, 5'. IV. 

Drummond, Alfred, Esq. Clainng^cross, S.W. 

Diummond, E. A., Esq. 2, Fry-mston-sqfofre, B*. 

610 Drummond, Lieut. •General John. Tlte Bo^.ce. Dymock, Gh^/cestershive. 

Drury, Capt. Bvron, r.n. The United Service Cinh, S. TV. 

*Du Cane, Major Francis, li.E. 64, Loicndes-sq^are^ S'. TV. 

*Ducie, Henry John, Earl, f.p,.s. 30, PrincCs-gate, S. TV. 

Duckworth, Henry, E-^q. Ifjhnfield-house, Aigb-irth, nC'tr Liccrpool. 

*Durf, Right Hon. Mountstuait Elphinstone Grant, ii.p, 4, Queen s-gatc-gardeus. 
South Kensington, >V7 

Duff, Wm. Pine. Esq. Calcutta. Care of Messrs. John and Co., 

Fcnch lU'ch’Street , E. C. 

*Dufferin, Right Hon. Lord, K.p.,k.c.B. Dufei indodge, Fittroy-park, Highgate, K. 
*Dug'iale, Captain Henry Charles G. Mertcale-kall, Atherstone, TWiyic/c/i. 
*Dugdale, John, Esq. 1, H;jde-parh-^j'i''den$ ; and Lhcyn, LUinfylUn, Osicestry. 
620 Dunbar, John Samuel A., Esq. 28, Penihridge-Grescenf, Baysicater, TV; and 
4, Bh uard s Inn, llolborn. 

Duncan, Capt. Frauds, n.A., Ai.A., F.u.s. o2. The Common, WuoliLich, S.E. 
*Dun(.an, George, E&q. 45, Gurdon-sq tare, ir.C. 

♦Dundas, Right Hon. 8ir David, <i.c. 13, Kin-js-Bench-walk, Temple, E.C.; 

and Oohtert'ji'e, Stirlin j. 
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List oj Fellovs of the 


Year of i' 
Election.) 

I860 j 
1859 j 

1360 
1863 : 

1837 J 

1856 ‘ 

1869 : 
1852 

I 

1865 I 
1868 ; 


1867 

1854 

1856 

1857 
1863 

1863 
1862 

1864 i 

1866 I 

I 

t 

1861 I 

1862 i 

1862 I 

1858 i 

1863 ! 

1867 I 

1866 I 
1868 ; 

1865 j 

1861 i 
1860 

1853 


Duneli, Henry James, Esq. 12, Syde-park-^quare, W. 

♦Dunlop, R. H. Wallace, Esq., C.B., Indian Civil Service. Lakefickl, Glen 
'Crjuhat't^ In\:efness^sh.ire» 

♦Danmore, Charles Adolphus ilurrav, Earl of. 24, Carlton-house-terrace, iS. TF. 
Dunn, Capt, F. J. A. Poi-tillon, Tows, France, and 4, Cambrian-grove, 
Graveserid, E.C, 

♦Dunraven, Edwin Richard, EaiJ of, f.R.S. Adare-manor, Limerick ; and 
Dunraven-castle, G lamorgansh ire. 

Duprat, Chevalier Alfredo. HAI.F. ‘ Arbitrator,* Cape Toicn, Cape of Good 
Hope. Care of Jas. Searight, A’sq., 7, East-hidia-a]:enue, E.C. 

630 Durham, Edward, Esq., Beaiicharnp-house, Kih'xorth. near Leicester. 

D*Urban, M.-Gen. W. J. Deputy Quartennaster-General, Canada; U. S. Chib, 
S. W . ; and Seicport, near Exeter. 

Dutton, F. S., Esq. Reform Club, S.W . ; and Adelaide, Anstralin. 

Dutton, Frederick H., Esq. 45, Dover-street, TF 


Eadie, Robert, Esq. Blaydon^on^Tyne, Durham. 

Eardley-Wilmot, Capt. A. P., R.5 ., c.b. Deptford Dockyard, E, 
Eardley-Wilmot, ^fajor-Gen. F., 22, T'/cforia-rc?., C?a_p/ta//i-com)non,5. W. 

East wick. Captain W. J, 12, Zemster-terrace, Hyde-park, IF. 

Eaton, F, A., Esq. Fe^x Vnkersity Club, St. James* s-street, aS'.IF. 

’Eaton, H., E^^q. 16, Rrince*S'ijate, Hyde-park, IF. 

64G’Eaton, Henry William, Esq,, m.p. 16, Princess-gate, Hydc-park, W. 

♦Eaton, William Meiiton, Esq., 16, Prince's-gaie, Hyde-park, TF. 

Eatwell, Surgeon-Major W. C. B., m.d, 17, Kensinyton-park-tcrrace, 
Notting-hill, \V. 

Eber, General F. 33, St. James* s-sqnare, S. TF. 

Ebury, Lord. 107, Park-street, Grosvenar-square, TF. ; and Moor-park, Herts. 
Eden, Vice-Adm. Charles, c.B. 20, Wdton-place, 5'. TF 
Edge, Rev.W. J., m.a. Benenden-mcarage, near Staplehurst, Kent. 
Edgeworth, M. P., Esq., Bexg. C.S. Mixstrim-house, Anerhj^ S. 

♦Edward, James, Esq. B druddery, by Dundee, N.B. 

♦Edwardes, Thomas Dyer, Esq. 5, Hyde-park-gate, Kensington, TF. 

650 Edwards, P^v. A. T., il.A. 39, Upper Kenninjton-lane 3. 

Edvsraids, G. T., Esq., M.A. Decon-lodge, Alexandra-road, London, N. W. 
♦Edwari^, Henry, Esq. 53, Berkeley-sq^juxre, TF. 

Edwards, Major J. B., k.e. United ServiGc Club, S. W. Care of Messrs. H. S. 
King and Co., 65, Comhill, E.C. 

Egertoa, Captaia the Hon. Francis, E.s, m.i>. Bridjewater-house , S. W ; 
and H.M.S. ‘ St. George.’ 
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Year of - 
Election. 

1868 ■ 
1863 i 
1867 , 
1865 I 
1845 I 
1863 
1860 

1857 


1830 

1868 

1865 

1858 

1369 

1857 

1868 

1862 

1866 
1863 
1830 
1860 
1863 
1852 


1857 

1865 

1857 

1830 


1857 


1830 

1367 

1361 

1851 

1830 

1865 

1856 
1869 

1857 
l$6l 


Elder, A. L,, Esq. Carlisle-house, Hampstead. 

*Elder, George, Esq. KriXick-castle, Ayrshire. 

Eley, Cliarles Jolin, Esq. Old Brompton, S.W. 

Elias, Ney, Jun., Esq. 64, Inxemess-tcrracet Baysieater, W. 

EUenborough, Edward, Eail of, G.c.B. Southam-house, near Cheltenham. 

66a Elierton, John L., Esq. 6, ConnauyhUplace, Hyde^xrk, W, 

Elliot, G., Esq., .Y.P., c.E. The Hall, Houghtvn-le-Spring, near Fence Houses, 
Durham. 

’^Elliot, Capt. L. R. Za JUaillerayesur-Seine, Seine Inferieiire. Care of J, L. 

EUiot, Esq., 10, Connauyht-place, W. 

♦Elliott, Rev. Charles Boileau, m.a., f.R.S. Tattingstone, Sufolk, 

Ellis, C, H. Fairfai, Esq., Lieut. R.A. Shoeburyness, Essex. 

Ellis, W. E. H., Esq. Hasjield-rectory, Gloucester ; Oriental Club, W. ; (xnd 
Byculla Club, Bombay. 

Elphinstone, Major Howard C., b.e. Buchin^jham-palace, S. W. 

Elsey, Colonel M’dliam. 'West-lodge, Ealing, TV, 

Elton, 8ir A, H., Bart. Aihenaeum Club, S.W.; atul Cie\:edon<ourt, Somersetshire, 
Ely, John Henry Wellington Graham Loftus, Marquis of. 9, Prince*s-gat€, W. 
6 70 ♦ Eman uel, Harry, Esq. 8, Clarence-terrace, Regenfs-park, H.W, 

Emanuel, Joel, Esq., f a.s. Eorfolk-vUla, Lansdowne-road, Hotting-hill, TT. 
Emslie, John, Esq. 47, Graifs-inn-road, 

Euderby, Charles, Esq., P.R.S., F.L.S. 13, Great St. Helenas, E.C. 

Enfield, Edward, Esq., f.s.a. 19, Chester-terrace, Regent* s-park, Rf. W. 
Engleheart. Gardner D., Esq. 1, Eaton-place-south, 1?. TV*. 

Erskine, Admiral John Elphinstone, m.p., c.b. H.M.S. * Edgar ;* 1 L, 
Alb'iny, IT.; and Cardross, 5fiV/irt^, N. B, 

♦Esmeade, G. AI. M., Esq. 29, Park-street, Grosvenor-square, W, 

Evans, Colonel William Edwyu. 24, Great Cumberland-p>hice, Hyde-park, W, 
Evans, F. J., Esq., Staff Captain, R.N., F.R.S., f.k.a,s. 4, Wellington-tei'race, 
Charlton, Blackheath, S.E. 

68o^Evans, Vice-Admiral Geoi-ge. 1, New-street, Spring-gardens, S. W . ; and 
Englefield-green, Starnes. 

Evans, Thos. Wm., Esq, 1, Dartmouth-street, Westminster, S'. TT’*. ; and 
Allestree-icall, Derby. 

♦Evans, W. Esq. 

Evans, V . Herliert, Esq. 32, Hertford-street, Mayfair, TV 
Evelyn, Lieut.-Colonel George F. 34, Onsloijc-gardcns, Brampton, S.W. 
♦Evelyn, William J., Esq., f,s.a. Evelyn Estate-ojfice, Evelyn-strcet, Deptford. 
♦Everett, James, Esq., f.s.a. 

Eventt, George A., Esq. Kmule-hall, 

Ewing, J. D. Crum, Esq. 21, Birchin~lane, E.C. 

Ewmg, John Orr. Esfp Lecenfield-house, Alexandria, Dumbartonshire. 

600 Eyie, Edwaid J., Esq. 

Eyie, George E., Esq. 59, Loicndes-squarc, Brompton, S, IK. 
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List oj Fellovrs of the 


year cf ! 

E lectiou I 

1856 I 

1 

1861 I 

1869 j 

1856 j 
1866 I 

I 

1838 j 

1868 1 
I 

1857 j 
1855 j 7 
1868 
I860 
1864 

1863 
1869 
1869 
1853 

1858 I 
1866 j 

1864 I ; 
1840 
1863 
1860 

1865 
1844 
186-2 
1863 
1869 
1857 

1863 
1861 

1864 
1857 
1837 

1865 
1863 
1861 
1865 
1853 


Hvi-e, iJajor-Gen. Sir Vincent, C.B. Athenceum Club, S.W. ; dnd 53, Thurloe- 

S.W. 

Faii'baim, Sir William, Bart., C.E., F.R.S. Manchester, 

Fairfax, Captain Hemy, ii.N. Arrny and Aacy Ctnh, S’. TV. 

FairhoIme,George Knight, £sq. 

Fairman, Edwai’d St. John, Esq., F,G,s., STd-, Via Santa Maria, J^isa. 

Care of H. Fainihan, Esq. 

Falconer, Thomas, Esq. Esh, Monmouthshire, 

Falconer, William, Esq. 23, Leadenhull-strect, E.C. ; and 4-2, Hilldrop^road, 
Canulea nei'' town, W. 

Falkland, Lucius Bentinck, Viscount. Skutterskelfe, TorLshire, 
oc^Fanshawe, Admiral E. G. 63, Eatan-square, iS. TV. 

Fai’quharson, Lieut.-Col, G. Junior United Service Club, TT. 

♦Fari'er, W. Jas., E>q, 24, EoUon-street, Piccadilly, TV. 

Faulkner, Charles, Esq., p.s.a., f.g.s. Deddinyton, Oxon. 

*Fauiithorpe, Rev. J. P., m.a. 'Trauiiny-'.oUeye, Battersea. 

Fawcett. Captain Edward Boyd, m.a. D>atolbj, Tar'pavj. 

Fawcett, Henry Esq. VTainsford, Zymington. 

*Favrer, Joseph, Esq., H.D. Calcutta. Care of General Spans, 14, Dritm- 
niond^place, Edinburgh. 

Fazakerley, J, X., Esq. 17, Montagu-street, Portman-sqnare, TV', 
felkm, Wm., Esq,, Jun., F.Z.S. Beeston, near A’ottinghoin. 

;io Fergusson, J., Esq. 6, Gloucester-sqwsre, Hyde-park, 

♦Fergusson, James, Esq., f.e.s. 20, Langham-place, TT. 

Ferreira, Baron De. 13, Glcmcester-Place, Portman-sqnare, TV. 

Ferro, Don Ramon de Silva, 

Field, Hamilton, Esq. Thomton-road, Clapham-par'k. 

Findlay, Alex. George, Esq. 53, Fleet-street, E.C . ; and Dulirich-wood-park, S. 
Finnis, Thomas Quested. Esq., Alderman. Wanstead, Essex, N.E, 

Fisher, John, Esq. 60, St, James' s-street , *3, TV. 

Fitch, Frederick, Esq., F.R.3I.S. Hadleiyh-honse, Hijlihnnj-nox-park, N. 
♦Fitzclarence, Commander the Hon. George-, r.n. 

720 Fitzgerald, J. F. Y,, Esq. 11, Chester-S'inare, S.W, 

Fitzgerald, Captain Keane. 2, Fortland-place, TV. 

FitZ'Patrick, Lieut. Francis Skelton, 42nd Regt. Madras Army, 

Fitzwjlliam, the Hon. C. W,, 2I.P. Brooks* Club, St. James's-sfreef, S. TV, 
*Fitzwiiiiam, William Thomas, Eai*l, 4, Grosvenor-square, W. ; arid Wentworth- 
house, Rotherham, Yorkshire. 

♦Fitzwilliam, Wm. S. Esq. 28, Ovington-square, Brompton, »3.W. 
j Fleming, G., Esq. Brornpton Barracks, Chatham. 

♦Fleming, John, Esq. 18, Letidenhall-strect, E.C. 

Fleming, Rev. T. S, Roscoe-plaoe, Chapeltotcn-road, Feeds. 

♦Fiemyng, Rev', Francis P. 
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Year of 
Election. I 

18o2 ; 
1868 ; 

1857 ' 

1 866 I 

13(54 ! 
1863 I 
1861 
1860 ; 

1863 

1867 

1860 
1869 ■ 

1868 I 
1845 
1339 
1867 

1861 
185S , 
1861 
1369 
1866 

1864 
1864 
1363 

1850 

1859 

1830 

1366 

1864 

1865 
1365 
1360 

1367 
1862 


730 Fletcher, John Charles, Esq. Dale-park, Arundel ; and Eaton-place, S. W. 

Fletcher, John Thompson, Esq. 15, Upper Hamilton-terrace, St. Jvhn^s-wood, 

E.vr. 

Fletcher, Thomas Keddey, Esq. Union-dock, Limehouse, E. 

Flood, John Edwin, Esq. 126, High-street, Poplar, E. 

Flower, Capt. L. Banstead, Surrey / and Queen's United Service Clid>, S. W. 
Foley, Col. the Hon. St. George, C.E. 24, Bolton-street, TF. 

Foord, John Bromley, Esq. 52, Old Broad-street, E.C, 

Forbes, Commander Charles S., R.X. Army and Navy Cldb, S’. IF. Care of 
Messrs. ^Voodhead. 

Forbes, Capt, C. J. F. Smith. 5, Hatch-street, Dublin, 

Forbes, Geo. Edward, Esq. Union Cbdb, S. TF. ; 11, Mehille-street, Edinburgh ; 
New Club, Edinburgh. 

740 Forbes, Loid, ii.A. Castle Forbes, Aberdeenshire, 

Ford, Col. Barnett, Governor of the Andaman Islands. 24, Upper-park-road, 
Hatixpsiead. 

Foister, Hon. Anthony. Neicskam-grange, TViuston, Darlinyton, Durham. 
Forster, Rev. Charles, B.D. Stisted-rectory, Essex, 

♦Forster, William Edward, E»q. Burley, near Otley, 

Forsvth, T. Douglas, Esq., C.D. (b.C.S.), Commissioner, Jullundhur, Punjab. 

Care of Messrs, H. S. King owi Co., 65, Cornhill, EX. 

Forsyth, William, Esq., M.P., Q.C. 61, Rutland-gate, S, TT'. 

Fortescue, Right Hon. Chichester S., M.P. 7, Carlion-garderts, S. TF. 

♦Fortesene, Hon. Dudley F., ^.p. 9, Herfford-street, Mayfair TF. 

Foster, Ebeuezer, Esq. 19, St. Jamcs's-place, St. .Aoucs’s, S, W, 

750 Foster, Edmond, Esq., Jun. 79, Portsdown-road, Maida-vale, IF. 

Foster, H, J., Esq. 

Foster. Capt. W. J. Stuhingdon-house, Fareham, Hants. 

*Fowler, J. T., Esq. Govenunent Inspector of Sekooh, Adyar, Madras, India. 

Care of Rev. A. TTiYsan, National Society's Office, Sanctuary, M'estminster, 
♦Fowler, Robert X., Esq., 3i.P., il.A. 50, Cornhill, E.C.; and Tottenham, N. 

Fox, Lieut.-Colonel A. Lane. 10, Upper Philliniore-gi.u'dens, Kensington, W, 
♦Fox, Lieut. -General C, R. Travellers' Club, S. TF. ; and 1, Addiso7i-road, 
Eensinyton, TF. 

Fox, D. M., Esq., Chief Engineer of the Santos and St. Paulo Railway. St, 
Paulo, Brazil. 

♦Fox, F. E. Esq., b.a. Elmslea, Tottenham, Middlesex, 

Fox, Samuel Crane, E«q. Longmoor-vilia, Romford-road, E, 

76 o*F ranks, Aug. W., Esq. 103, ^ ictoria-street, *8.11. 

Franks, Charles W., Esq. Local Government Act Office. 8, Richnond-terrace, 

Whitehall 

Fraser, Edwaid John, Esq. (Solicitor). 1, Percy-villas, Campdcn-hill, Ken- 
sington, TT”. 

Fraser. Capt 11. A.. I.>'. 
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List of Fellows of the 


Yearof | ' 

Election , 

1860 ‘ Fraser, Tiios., Esq. 

1866 Fiasei, Capt. T. Otago, Keic Zeuli/id, 

1S68 Fi-ater, Alexander, Es<i. Caaton. Care of Thomas Frater, Esq., Ration'd 

Proriticial Bank of England, Brecon, Waies. 

1869 ' Freke, Thomas George, Esq. 1, Cromicell-h/yuses, Kensington , Tl. 

1860 Freeman, Daniel Ales., Esq., Bamster-at-Ia\r, Plowden-huildlngs, Temple, E.C. 

1868 Freeman, Hemy W., Esq. Junior Mhencenm C'aJ>, S.W. 

1864 -j-jo Fremantle, Lieut.-Col. Arthur. Guards^ Chib, S.W. 

1863 Fremantle, Captain Edmund Robert. R.x. 4, Upper Eccleston-street, 8. W. 

1856 Fremantle, Kt. Hon. Sir Thomas F., Bart. 4, Upper Ecdeston-street, 

\ Belgrave-sqwire, 8. W". 

1864 j Freme, IMajor James H. WrenttiaU-house, Shropshire; and Arniy aiid Katg 

j Club, 8. W. 

1850 1 Frere, Bartle John Laurie, Esq. 45, Bedford-sqiiare, W.C. 

1839; * Frere, George, Esq. Cape of Good Hope. Care of the Foreign O^ce, SAY. 

1867 I Frere, Sir Hy, Bartle Edw., K.C.B., G.C. Star of India. A^,Pri^lces■gardens,^Y. 

1842 I Frere. William Edvr., Esq., f.r.a.s. The Bectonj, Bdtoii, Gloneeitershire, 

1859 I Fryer, William, Esq. 39, Harlborough-hilUqardens, St. John' s-icood, AMFi 

1863 I Fuidge, William, Esq. b, Park-roic, Bristol. 

1860 I 780 Fussell, Rev, J, G, Cuny. 16, Cadogan-place, S.W. 

Fyfe, Andi-ew, Esq,, n.D. 112, Brompton-road, S.W. 

Fynes Clinton, Rer. Charles J., 3I.A. 3, ifontagn-place, Bussell-sqiKirei TV.C. ; 

ajid Cromtcell, Kotts. 

Fytche, Colonel Albert. Befonn Club, S. W. 


1868 . 
1861 ; 

1866 i 


1863 
1858 
1861 
1855 
1869 
1848 
1850 I 

1854 I 

1861 I 

1869 j 

1865 j 

1866 I 

IS60 j 


♦Gabrielli, Antoine, Esq. 6, Queen' s-gaf e-terrace, Kensington, W. 

Gaisford, Thomas, Esq. Travellers* Club, S. W. 

Gallagher, John, Esq., M.D. Reform Club, S.W.; and 109, Westboume-terrace, W. 
♦Galloway, John James, Esq. 

Galsworthy, Frederick Thomas, Esq. S, Queen*s-gate, Hyde-park, W. 

♦Galton, Capt. Douglas, R.E. 12, Chester-street, Grosvenor-pluce, S.W. 
79o*Galton, Francis, Esq., h.a., f.r.s. 4:2, Rutland-gate, S.W.; and 5, Bedie- 
terrace, Leamington. 

♦Gammell, Major Andrew. Drumtockty, Kincardineshire, K.B. 

Garden, Robert Jones, Esq. 30, Cafheart-road, Smth Kensington, S.W 
Gardner, Christopher, T, Esq. 3, St. James's-terracc, Paddington, IF. 

Gardner, Capt., G. H., K.H. 1 , Jam£s~street, Westboume-terrace, W. 

Gardner, John Ehinn, Esq. 19, Park-street, Park-lane, W. 

Gascoigne, Frederic, Esij. Partington, Yorkshire. 
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Vtar of 
EieitioD. 

1859 

1866 

1866 

1865 
1859 

1866 

1865 

1859 
1855 

1866 ' 

1855 

1866 

1857 

1868 

1863 

1861 

1863 

1863 
1867 
1836 

1864 

1863 
1862 
1846 

1864 

1860 

1867 

1857 

1854 

1857 

1866 

1S6S 

1364 
1S6-2 
1869 
1 -68 


♦Gassiot, John P„ Jon-, Esq. 6 , Siissex-place, Regent' s-park, X, W. 

Gastrell, Lieat.-Col. James E. (B. Staif Goi'pa). Surveyor-General's Office, 
Calcutta. Care of H. T. Gastrell, Esq., 36, Lincoln s-inn-felds, TEC'. 
*Gatty, Charles H., Esq., M.A., FeTbridge-park, East Grinstead, Sussex. 

8 co George. Kev. H. B. Xeic College, Oxford. 

Gerstenberg, Isidoie, Esq. Stockleg-hoiise, Xorth-gate, Regenfs~park, X.W. 
*Gibb, George Henderson, Esq., 13, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W. 

*Gibbons, Silla John, Esq., Alderman. 13, Upper Bedford-place, RusseU-square, 

W . C , 

*Gibb 3 , H. Hucks, Esq. St. Lhmstan's, Regenfs-park, X.W. 

Gibraltar, Right Rev. and Hon. C. A. Harris, Bishop of. Gibraltar Palace, 
Malta. 

Gibson, John, Esq. 2 , Piccadilly, Bradford, Yorkshire ; and British Con- 
sulate, Hankow, China. 

Gillespie, Aiesander, Esq. Heathfield, Walton-on- Thames, Surrey. 

*Gil!espie, IViliiam, Esq. {of Torhane-hiU), 46, Melcille-street, Edinburgh. 
Gillespy, Thomas, Esq. Brahant-court, Philpot-lane, E.C. 

8 io*GiUett, Alfred, Esq. 113, Piccadilly, TV.; and Banbury, Oxon. 

*Giilett, William. Esq. 6 Z, Albany, TE 
G illicit, Alfred, Esq. Exton-house, Bishop's Waltham, Hants. 

Gilliat, Algernon, Esq. PenthiU, near M^indsor ; and 7, Xorfolk-crescent, W, 
Gillies, Robert, Esq., C.i:. Dunedin, Otago, Xew Zealand. 

Gisborne, Fred. X., Esq., Engineei and Eleetueian, 445, West Strand, TThC, 
Gladdish, Col. VT’iiliam. Bycliffics. Gravesend. 

Gladstone, George, Esq. Clapha/n-common, S, 

Gladstone, J. H., Esq., Ph.D. 17, Pembrid.jc-square, 115 
♦Gladstone, Robert Stuart, Esq, 

820 *Glad 3 tone, William, Esq. bTj, Old Broad-street, E.C. 

♦Gladstone, W. K., Esq, 39</, Old Bond-street, IK ; and Fitzroy-park, 
Hiyhgate, X. 

Glascott, Commander Adam GiSard. K.X., Acting Commissioner on the Turko- 
Persian Frontier. Messrs. Chard, 3, CUffiordCs Inn, Peet-street, E.C. 

Glass, H. A., Esq, 4, G ray s-i/in-square, W.C. 

Gleig, Kev. G. K., m.a. Chaplain-General, Chelsea-hospital, S. TT5 
Glen, Joseph, Esq., Mem. Geogr. 8 oc. ol Bombay. Oriental Club, W. 

Glover, Commr. John H., R.:s. Lagos; and Anny and Xavy Club, S.W. 
Glover, Kobeit Keaveley, Esq. 30, Great St. Helen's, E.C. 

Glyn, Rkhaid H., Esq. 10, Kuuj s-arms-yard, E.C.; and Oriental Club, 

s . tt; 

I Ghm, Sir R'..,hai-d George, Bart. Army and Xavy Club, S. TK. 

830 Goddaid, Jame>, Jun., Esq. 14, Mincmg-lane, E.C. 

Goidiiev, G. Etq.. il.P, 4jj, Hill-sirect, Berkeley-square, TT". 

Gollsmi l, Sii Francis, Bait.. M.l*. Tnner-circle. Regent' s-park, AMK. 
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List of Fellows of the 


Year of “ 
Eiectioa. 

1863 

1861 

1368 

1860 

1864 

1S67 

1863 

1864 ; 

1861 : 

1865 
1856 1 
1854 ' 

1856 

1853 

1866 
1853 I 
1859 i 
1862 
1868 
1835 
1846 ! 
1865 I 

1867 I 

1868 
1869 
1868 

1868 

1861 

1861 

1865 

1860 

1862 


Goldsmid, Lt.-Colonel Frederick John. Hd/'ro^r-r/n-the-hill ; SouthboroHijhf 
Kent; and United Service Chih, jS'.TT. 

Goidsmid, Julian, Esq. 49, Grosvenor-street, *5. Tl”. 

Goldsworthy, Major W. T. British Service Cluh, 4, Park-place, St. 
James’s, S. IV. 

Gooch, Thomas Longridge, Esq. Team-lodge, Saltwell, Gateshead-cii-Tgne. 
Goodall, George, Esq. Messrs, Cox and Co., Craig’s-court ; and Junior Carlton 
Club, IT. 

*Goodeiiough, Fred. Addington, Esq. Care of F. Je/iuings, Fsq., 34, Ca/uum- 
street, K.C. 

*Goodenough, Capt. J. G., R.N. U. S. Club, S. TF. Care of Messrs. Stilwell, 
22, Arundel-street, Strand, W.C. 

840*GoodenQugh. Lieut.-CoL, r.a. F Battery, Mh Brigade, Poya] Artillery, Ahmcd- 
ahad, Bombay. Care of dfcssts. Cox and Co., Ctaif s-eourt, S. IK 
Gooldin, Joseph, Esq. IS, Lancaster-gate, TK 
*Goolden, Charles, Esq United University Club, TK 
*Gordoii, Colonel the Hon. Alexander H., c B. 

Gordon, Harry George, Esq, 1, CUfton-place, Hyde-park-gardens, TT. ; and 
Killiechassi, Dnnkeld, Perthshire. 

Gordon, Admiral the Honourable John. 2S, Queen Anne-street, TT. 

Gordon, Vice-Admiral Robert. United Service Club, S. W. 

Gore, Augustus F., Esq., Colonial Secretary. B-'rbadoes. 

Gore, Richard Thomas, Esq. 6, Queen-square, Bath. 

Gosling, Fred. 8olly, Esq. 18, Xerx-street, Sprint-gardens, i?. TF. 

830 Goss, Samuel Day, Esq., n.D. Ill, Kennington-parh-road. S. 

Gough, Hugh. Viscount, f.l.s. Lough Cutra Castle, Gort, Co. Gah'-ay. 

Gould, Eieut. -Colonel Francis A. Bunting ford, Herts, 

Gould, John, Esq., f.r.s., f.l.s. 26, Charlotte-street, Bedford-square, W.C. 
Gowen, Colonel J. E, 

Grabham, Michael, Esq., Madeira. Care of C. P, Blandy, Esq., 

25, Crutched-friars, E.C. 

Graeme, H. if. S., Esq. Junior Athenccum ; and East India U. S. Chib S TF 
Graham, Andrew, Esq., Staff Suig., R.N. Anny und Xavu Club S. TK 
Graham, Cyril C., Esq. 9,Clevel>ind-rou:,St.Jame3s,S.W.; and Debroe-house, 
Watford, Berts. 

-Graham, Thomas Cunhighame, Esq. Carlton Club, S. TT; and Dunlop-house 
Ayrshire, ’ 

3 60 Grant, Alexander, Esq. Oahfield-house, Hornsey, H. 

Grant, Daniel, Esq. 11, Warwick-road, Upper Clapton, N, 

\ -Grant, Francis IV., Esq. Army and Xaty Club, S. IV. 

i Grant, Lieut.-Col. James A., c.B., c.s.I. E. India U. S. Club, S. W. ; and 

7 , Park-square, RegenCs-parh, ACn”. * 

Grant, Lient. J. M. (late -doth Re?.) Elands Port, Cape of Good Hope. Care 
i of Messrs. Eidjway ami Sons, 2, Watcrloo-place, S. W. 
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Y ear of 
Klfction. 
1860 

1867 
1830 

1868 

1862 

1863 
1861 
1869 

1830 

1857 

1865 

1838 

1858 
1860 
1858 

1857 ' 
I860 

1858 
1853 
1830 i 

1 860 j 
1837 i 

1864 ' 

1868 

1862 

1861 

1839 
1863 
1336 
1867 

1869 

1355 
1S61 
IS 53 
iS57 


Grantham, Capt. James, r.e. Ho^jal Eii'ji/ieers' Office^ Sneemess. 

Grare-?, Rev. John. Uiiderh.irroic Parsonnje^ ^IUnthor'pe, Westtnoreland. 

*Grav, John E-hv., Esq., ph. db., f.r.s., z.s. and L.s. British Museum, 
W.C. 

Gray, Lient.-Col. William, M.r. 26, Priuce's-gardens, W. ; and Darcy Lever- 
hall, near Bolton. 

Greatheij Lieut.-Colonel Wilberforce, "W. H., c.B. 

870 Greaves, Rev. Richard \V. 1, Whiteh 'U-gardens, 

Green, Capt. Francis. 89, Eccleston-sqnare, S.W, 

Green, Sir \V. H. R., K.c.s.i,, C.B. 36, St. George’s-road, Eccleston-square, 

S'.TT. 

Greene, Thomas, Esq. 'Whittlngton-hall, near Burton, Westmoreland, 
*Greenfield, W. B., Esq. 69, Porchester-terrace, Hyde-parh, TT. ; and 
Union Club, S. TT. 

Greg. W. K., Esq., Comptroller of H.M.S. Stationery Office. Wimbledon, S. W. 
*Giegoi7, Augustus Charles, Esq. Surveyor-General, Brisbane, Queensland, 
Auitv'dvK 

Gregory, Charles Hutton, Esq., C.E. 1, Dclahiy.street, Westminster, Tr. 
^Gregory, Francis Thomas, Esq. Queensiond. 

^Gregory, f'aae. Esq. Chorlton-hdl, Victor ia-p''rk, Meinchester. 

83o*Giellet, Henry Ruheit. Esq. 

Grenfell. Henry R„ E>q., ii.r. 15, St. James’ s-plxce. 3. W. 

Grenfell, Pascoe St. Leger, Esq. JL'esfeg-ltO'ise, Su'insea, 

Grenfell, Riversdale IV., Esq, 27, Upper Th-'mes-atreet, E.C» 

’"Greswell, Rev, Richard, m.a., f.r.s. o9, St. GiU's. Oxford. 

Grey, Charles, E^q. I'd, Carlton-louye-terrace, S.W. 

♦Grey, Sir George, k.C.b. Colonud Ojvce ; and Gio^'.eaor-m'iasions, S.W. 
Grieison. Charles, Esq. Alexandria. Care of Bev. W. G/ierson Smit/i, Ash/drl'- 
by-Hauiek, Scotland. 

Griffin, Daniel, Esq. 3, Crescent-plrcc, Clapham-eo/nmon, S. 

Griffin, James, Esq. 2, Eastern-parade, Soath^ea ; and The I/ard, Portsea^ 
Hants. 

890*Griffith. Daniel Clewin, Esq, 20, Go'ccj'-strcef, W.C. 

Griffith, John, Esq. 16, Finsbury-place-south, E.C. 

Griffith, Sir Richard. 20, Ecchston-s-ptarc, S.W. 

Griffith, Richard Clewin, Esq. 20, Gower-sfreet, TF.C. 

Giiffiths. Captain A. G, F.. 63rd Reg. ilajor of Brigade, Gibraltar). Care of 
E. S. C'.dd. Esq., 35, C/aien-sirect, Stroud, TT.C. 

Guffiths. William. Esq., J.P. 24, Great Cumberlaiid-place, W. ; and The 
Weddn, Lindfield, Sussex. 

Grindrod, R. B., E<q., 31.D., LL.P., F.L.S., &c. Tounsend-house, Malvern. 
Grosveiior. Lord Richard, ii.p. 33, Upper Grosvenor-sfreet, IE. 

Grs'te, Geovu'C Esq. 12, S^fuVe-roic, IV. 

Giuneisoii. Charles Lewis, Lj«q. 16, Surrey-street, Strand, W.C. 
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List of Fellows of the 


Y'-ar of - 
Elation. 

1861 

1859 
1857 
1862 1 
1865 ! 


1863 I 
1865 i 
1863 I 
1865 I 

1868 I 
1835 
1860 
1858 j 

1853 ; 
1853 [ 

1861 I 

1863 j 

1862 ' 
1863 : 
1853 I 

1865 j 

1858 I 
I 

1862 I 

1866 I 
1861 ' 

i 

1 

1830 \ 

1869 j 
1861 ' 

1863 I 

j 

1830 

1846 

1853 


9C0 Gunnell, Commander Edmund H., B..K. Army and Saty Cluh^ S. TV. ; 
21, Argyll-road, Campden^hVl, W. 

*Gurney, John H., Esq. Marldon^ Totnes, 

Gurney, Samuel, Esq. 20, Hanover-terrace, Fiegerifs-park, TV. 

Guthiie, James Alexander, Esq. 30, Portland-place, TT”. 

Gwyther, John H., Esq. Meadoiccroft^ Loiref' SydenJtion. 


Hadheld, Wm., Esq. II, I/ivemess-i'oadt \V. 

Hadley, Heniy, Esq., 31.0. yeedicood-lodge, Boy*$-hill, CheltenJunn. 

Hadow, P. D., Esq. Stulhiirg^priory y ^liddlesi’x. 

Halcombe, Rev. J. J. Charierdiou^e, EX. 

Hale, Rev. Edward, ii.A. Eton College; and United Uniiersity Club, i?. H'. 
910 Hale, TYarrea S., Esq., Alderman. 71, Queen-street, Cheapside, E.C. 

Haliday, Lieut.-Colonel William Robert. United Service Club, S. TT. 

Halifax, Viscount, G.C.B. 10, Beljrave-square, S,W.; and Fliclileton, 
Yorkshire. 

*Halkett, Kev. Dunbar S. Lxttle Bookham, Surrey. 

*Halkett, Lieut. Peter A., E.y. 

Kail, Charles Hall, Esq. Watergate-house, Enisuorth. 

Hall, Henry, E^q. 109, Victoria-street, S.W. 

Hall, James Febbutt, Esq. Eore-streef, Limehouse, E. 

Hail, Thomas F., Ksq., F.C.S. 29, U'a/'icic^-s< 2 <iart?, S. W. 

Hall, Admiral Sir William Hutcheson, k.c.b., f.e.s. United Service Club, 
S. W. ; and 48, Phillirnore-gardens, Kensington, TV. 

920 Hallett, Lieut. Francis C. H,, r.h.a. Junior United Service Club, S. TT’l 
Hailoran, Arthur B., Esq. 3, Albert-terrace, St. Leonard's, Exetei', 
Hamilton, Archibald, Esq. South Banvna, Bromley, Kent, S.E. 

Hamilton, Rear-Admiral C. BailUe, 50, TT’an-tic/^-square, S. IV. 

Hamilton, Lord CUude, M.P. 19, Eaton-square, S. TT. ,- and Barotis-court, County 
T yrone. 

♦Hamilton, Capt. Henry G., E.n. 71, Eccleston-square, S. H'. 

Hamilton, Capt. Kichard Vesey, E,s, 30, nctoria-reud, Charlton, S.E. 
Hamilton, Col. Robert William, Grenadier Guards. 18, Eccleston-square, S.W. 
Hamilton, R.. Esq. Care of J. Forster Hamilton, Esq., 02, New Broad-street 

E.C. 

Hamilton, Terrick, Esq. 121, Park-street, Groscenor-square W. 

930 Hamilton, Rear-Admiral W. A. Baillie. Macartney-house, Blackheath, S.E. 
♦Hand, Admiral George 8., R.s., C.B. United Service Club, S. W.; and H.3r.S. 
‘ Victory / 
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Year of — ■ -■ — -- — - - — — — — 

Election. i 

1860 , *HaiidIe7, Benjamin, Esq. Chandos-roadt Stratford ; and Grafton Club, Grafton- 

' street, TV. 

1866 ■ Hanham, Commr. T. B., B.2f. Manston-hou&ey near Blandford, Dorset, 

1861 ‘ ♦Hankev, Blake Alexander, Esq. 

1857 Hankev, Thomson, Esq. 45, Portland-placed TT’^. 

1837 *Hannier, Sir J., Bart., M.P., F.R3. Sanmer-hall and Bettisfekl-parhy Flintshire, 

1859 *Hansard, Henrv, Esq. 13, Great Queen-street, TV.C. 

1840 , *Harcourt, Kgerton V., Esq. W'hitwell-hnll, York. 

1864: *Hardie, Gavin, Esq. IVo, Piecndilly, TT5, 

1864 ' Harding, Captain Charles, F.R.S.L., F.S.S., f.a.s.l, Grafton Chib, 10, Grafton- 
; street, Piccadilly, TV. 

1564 ^ 940 Harding, J. J., Esq. 1, Bamshury-park, Islington, N. 

1864 I Hardinge, Capt. E., r.x. 32, H ydc-park-square, TT'. 

1861 ! Hardinge, Heruy, Esq., M.I>. 13, Graf ton-street. Bond-street, W. 

1862 I Hardman. WiUiam, Esq., M.A. Korbiton-halJ, Kingston-on-Thames. 

lSG4 Hardwick, B. E'q. 157, Fenckurch-sfreef, F\C, 

136.8 ' Harper, J. .A. W., Esq. 23, Orosvenor-ro>:id, Pimlico, S,VI.; and Lloyd's, 

\ r,c. 

iSo.T ’ Hands, Admiral the Kon. E, A. J., C.B. Envoy Extraordinary 

and Jlmifter Plenipotentuiry, Legation Britannique, Bei'ne, J/t’5srs. 

; M’jOd/iend. 

1869 , Harris, Lieut. G. F., 20th Kegiment. Care of Colonel Harris, 28, Leinster- 
i road, Dublin. 

1859 ' Harris, Capt. Henrv, h.C.S. 35, Gloucestcr-tcrrace, Hyde-park, TV. 

1865 I Hams, John 3f.. Esq. 12, HoUaml-terrace, HoUnnd-road, Kensington, TV. 

1863 ' 950 Harrison, Chas., Esq. L<vrrie-park, Sydenham; and’.^, Great Tou-cr-st., E.C, 

1860 ' *Harnson, William, Esq., F.3..A., F.G.S., &c. Conservative Club, S.W.; Bogal 

\ Thames Yacht Club, 7, Albemarle-street, TV.; and Samlcshniy-halt, near 

\ Preston. Lancashire, 

183S j Harrowbv, Dudiev, Earl of. Sandon-ho., Lichfield ; and Xorton, Gloucestershire. 
I8G8 I *Hart, J. L,, Esq. 20, PenAridge-sqnare, TV. 

1854 j ^Hartland, F, Dixon, Esq., F.S..4., *&:c. 14, Chesham-placc, S. IV.; and the Oah- 

Lnids, near Cheltenham. 

1863 ‘ Harvey, Charles, Esq. Rathgar-cottage, Streatham, S, 

1565 Harvey, C. H., Esq., M.D. 17, WhitehUl-place, £^,TV'. 

lSo5 i Harvey, Edward H. Esq. Hill-grove hunse, Benibridge, He of Wight: aud 

Carlton Clnb, S. TT7 

1867 Harvev, James-, Esq. . solicitor). Fsh-street, luvercaj-gill, Soathliud. Keu: 

Zealand. Caic of the Bank of Otago, Old Broad-sircet, K.C. 

1864 ' Haivey, John, Esq. Ichxell Bury, Biggleswade. 

1864 I 9G0 Harvey, John, Esq. 7, Alincing-lane, E.C. 

l'^66 ^ Harvev, IhcliarJ 2^1., Esq. 15, Portnum-street, TV. 

1-64 ' Harvey, W. D., E=>^. 52, Sottif\j-hill-sq"are, S.W. 

1858 Hawker, Edward J., E-sq. 37, Cadojan-ph/cc, S.W. 


D 
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List of Fellows of the 


Vear of \ ' 
Election 1 

1834 j 


1840 I 

1858 I 

1861 j 

1860 I 

1852 ' 

I 

i 

186 ) \ 

1865 ; 

1859 ' 

I 

1868 ! 
1864 ; 

1862 i 

1863 j 

I 

1856 

1863 

1861 I 
1861 

1862 

1837 

1853 

1866 

1864 
1852 
1844 
1861 

1860 

1838 
1861 

1857 

1858 

1841 

1861 


Hawkins, Bisset, Esq,, 29, Upper Ilurlcy^strcet^ TT. ; ami 

Lea-eil-lodge, Dorchester. 

Hawkins, Capt. Flank K., R.Jf. Anay and Atavy Club, S. Bk Cat e aj 
Woodhe-'d. 

*Hawkins, John, Esq. 

*Ha\vkins, Cul. J. 8 ummei-fielc!, R.E. Vibolicich^ S.E. 

Hawkslev, Thomas, Esq., C.E. 14, Phillimore-jarderiS, Kensington, T!'. 
Haworth, Frederick, Esq. 

q 70 *Hav, Rear-Admiral Sir J. C. Dairimple, B.irt., li.P., F.p. 5, 1"8, dt. George’s- 
square, S.dV. ; V. S. Ctib, S.W. ; Dunragit, Glenhice, and Horrvv-on-the- 
lill, -V.Tr. 

*Hay, Lord John, ai.p, 15, Cronvrell-rcad, South Kensington, IF. 

Hay, Lord William, 2, Cleeebtnd-ro'j:, 5,W, 

Hay, llajor W, E, 7, VUestminster-rltanihers, Victoria-rood, S. Hk ; ond 
Garrick Club, Garrick-street, W.C. 

Haysman, David, Esq, Poittcay-house, Weston, Bath, 

Haysman. James, Dq, Burdett-house, Burdett-road, K. 

Head, Allied, Esq. 13, Craven-hiH-gardens, Bagsicater, Bk 

Headlam, Right Hon. Thomas E., 3 l.p. 27, Ashley-place, Victoria-street, 

s. ir. 

Heath, J. Benj., Esq., f.r.s., f.s.a., Consul for Sardinia. 31, Old Jeiery. 
K.C. 

Heathfield, W. E.. Esq. 20, King-street, St. James’s, *?. TT. 
y 8 o Hector, AleianJer. Esi[. i>, Stanley-gardms, Baysicater, Hk 
Hector, James, Esq., ii.D. Care of E. Stanford, Esq. 

Hemans, Geo. H'lllonghby, Esq., C.E, Westtninsier-chnmhcrs, Victoria-street, 

s. ir. 

*Henderson, James, Esq. Littleicood-park, Forbes, Aberdeenshire, 

Henderson, John, Esq. 2, Arlington-street, Piccaddiy, W. 

Henderson, Patrick, Esq. Care of George Eeid, Esq,,iL\, Ahchurch-lane, E.C. 
Henderson, R., Esq, 7, Jlineing-lane, E.C, 

Henderson, William, Esq. 5, Stanhope-street, Ryde-park-gardens, iV. 
♦Heneage, Edw.ard, Esq. Stag’s-end, Hemet Hempstead. 

Herni, Rev. J., B.A„ Head Master of the Manchester Commercial Schools. Old 
Trafford, ilanchester. 

990 Hennessey, J. B. X., Esq. Isl ^-sf. Trig. Suixey of Pndia, Dehra in the Dhoon, 
K.W. Brovinces, India. Care of Messrs. H. S. King and Co. 

♦Henry, Wm. Chas,, Esq., 31.D., f.r.s. Hjffield, near Ledbury, Herefordshire. 
♦Henty, Douglas, Esq. Chichester. 

Herd, Captain D. J. 2, Konc.ry-house, Li.nehome, E. 

Hertslet, Edwai'd, Esq. Librarim, Furcijn Office, S. IF. ; and Bellc-rae-house, 
Pichmond, S. IF, 

Hessey, James Augustus, Esq. Manniwjfurd Bi-uce, Pewsey, BTVts. 

Heugh, John, Esq. TarArilge-u-ells. 
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Year of - 
Election 

1840 

1860 

1853 

1867 

1868 
1856 

1867 

1854 

1861 

1858 

1862 

1S46 

1861 

1868 
1868 

1855 
1830 
1869 

1856 
1861 

1857 
1869 I 
1856 
1868 

1865 

1839 

1867 
1830 
1861 
1863 
1862 

1868 

1361 

1861 

1835 


^Heywood, James, Esq., F.R.S. Atkencdum Club, S. Tl”. ; cind 26, Kensington- 
palace-gardeiiSj VT, 

Heyworth, Capt. Lawrence, 4tk Royal Lancashiie. Jaiiior United Service Club, 

kw. 

Hickey, Edwin A., Esq. 116, TLcadillg, 117 
lOOoHiggins, Edmund Thomas, Esq., 3I.II.C.S. 122, -S7n^ Kenry s>road, Maverstock- 
hill, K. 

Hiley, Rev. W., il.A. 3, Cainhridge-gardens, B.ichaond'-ldll. 8’. IF, 

Hill, Arthur Bowdler, Esq. Southrroad, Claphaia-parh, Surrey, S. 

Hill, O’Dell Travers, E^q. 1, Landsdoicae-villcis, Bridye-ro'id West, Battersea, 
S.W. 

Hill, Lieut. -Colonel Stephen J., Governor of Antigua.* Army and Kavy Chib, 
S. W, Care of Capt. E. Baniett, R.jf., 14, Woburn-square, TT. 

Hilliard, ilajor George Towers, Madras Stadl Corps. 11, Lansdowne-road. 
Kensingtoa-park, Kjtting-hiU, TT. 

Hiachlin, T, Woodbine, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 64, Lincoln s-inU' fields, TT'C. 
*Hiade, Samuel Henry, Esq. Windham Club, S. 

♦Hmdmaish, Frederick, Esq. 4, yeic-inn, Strand, TFC. 

Hoare, Deane John, Esq. B-.ajal Thames Yacht Clnh, Albemarle-strect, W, 
lOioHoaie. Samuel, E^q., m.a. 1, Upper Hyde-parh-street, U'. 

Hobson, Stephen James, Esq. 32, Kkholas-lane, Lombard^street ; and 10, 
Regent' s-park-road, K.W. 

Hobbs, Wm. Geo. Ed., Esq. Benlah-cottage, London-t'oad, Enfield, K. 
♦Hobhouse, Henry William, Esq. 24, Cadogan-place, S.W. 

Hodges, Henry, Esq. G-rammar-school, Crkkleuood, near Kilbum. 

*Hodgson, Arthur, Esq., Superintendent of the Australian Agricultural Company. 
*Ho'ig»on, James Stewart, E«q. 8, Bishopsgate-street, E.C. 

Hodgson, Kirkman Daniel, Esq. 8, Lishopsgatc-street , E.C. 

Hodgson, William IL, E^q. Treasury^ckambers - and 1 , Whitehall-gardens, 8. W. 
Hogg, James, Esq. 217, Piccadilly, H'. 

i 02 oHoldich, Thos. Hungerford, Esq., Lt. R.E. 22, X(>rlmd~s<piarc, Xotting-hill, IF. ; 
and 4, Keic-street. Spring-gardens, S. IF. 

Hole, Chailes, Esq. Loiighborough-house-school, East Brixton, S. 

*Holford, Robert S., Esq. Ihrchester-honse, Park-lane, TF. 

Holland, Rev. Fred. Whitmore. 6, Port::ea-place, Connaught-sqnare, IF. 
Holland, Sir Heniy, Bart., M.D., f.R.s. 25, Lower Brook-strcct, W. 

Holland, Colonel James. Sonthsid-', The Park. Upper Korwood, S.E. 

Holhind, Lotou, Esij. 6, Qneen's-villas, Windsor, 

Holland, Robert, Esq. Stanmore-hall, Great Stanmore, Middlesex. 

Holland, Major T. J., c.B. T»po. Pept. Wai-oifice: The Park, Ujper 
Soricood : pad ludia U.S. *Juh; ami Chb of VFcsttrn Poona. 

*Hijlling5worth, John, Esip, M.R.C.S. Maidcnstoae-hoiise, Gretnirich, S.E. 
iDjoHolme, J. WiLun, E.-q., m.a. Pomsicood, P>echeiihaiii, Kent, S.E. 

*Holrat's, James, Esq. 4, Xcc Orniond-drcet. Qiiee/i-squa/c, IF.^.'. 

1 } '2 
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List of Fellmvs of the 


Year of — ^ " — 

Elecoon. 

1839 *Holroyd, Arthur Todd, Esq., M.D., F.L.s. Master^s-opcCf Sydaeij^ Xeu: S'j'ith 
^V‘des. Cu'e of Edjnr Ilo'ceU, T'sf.^ 3, St. Paitr^'chnrchyard, E.C. 

18oT Holrovd, Henrv, Ksq. Barrister-at-Law. 2, Elrn-cuiirt, Temple, E.C, 

1867 ’^Holstein, The ^Marques de Souza. Lisbon. Ca/’e of Jlessrs. En'c/itler nad 

MiezlUe, 12, An-jel~Court, E.C. 

1869 ' Holt, George, Esq. Efimit'Street. WllUnhall. 

1864- , Holt, Vesey, Esq. 17, VClitehill-place, S.W. 

1857 Homfvay, William Henry, Esq. 6. Store Ts-<jate, S.W. 

1865' Hon'nvood, Robert, Esq. Jfonor^honse, JVetkersfeld, Brai/itree: Witidhai/i 

Chib,S.W. 

1864 *Ho<yl, Sir Ales. Acland, Bart. St. Andrie's-porh, BriJije’cater, Someriet. 

1862 logoHooJ, Heniy Schuback, Esq. lEur Ojfce, S.W. ; and Kensbuyton^park^ 
go/’dens, dV. 

1861 i Hond, T. H. Cockburn, Esq. Stoneridje, Bencickshire. 

1859 *Hood, WUham Chailes, Esq., M.D. Bethlehem Hospitd, S. 

1866 *Hookei', Joseph, Esq., ir.p., F.R.3., F.L.S., &c. Director of the Boyal Gardens, Eeic. 

1868 Hooper, Ait.. Esq. FairiehJ, Upper Syderdam ; and o^'), Moonjate^strect, E.C. 

1861 Hopcraft, George, Esq. 3, BilHter^square, E.C. 

1846 ' ■* Hope, Ales, James Beresford, Esq. Aj-klow^hovse, Contiaiujhi-place, Syde-parh, 

177, ,* and Bedjebury-park, Hurst-green, Kent. 

1862 Hope, Capt. C. Webley, E.y. II.H.S. ‘ Bidskf Australia; Messrs. HaVett <>■ Co. 

1869 Horne, Charles, Esq.. H.M. Ini. Civ, Sew. Linisfail” Beidah-hilh Upper 

Kor'xood. 

1869 ; Horres, Theophilus, Esq. 18, CounaughUsriuare, HydC'-park, TT7 

1863 i lOjoHorton, James Africanus B., Esq., M.D.. kc. Care of Sir John Kirkland, 17, 

j Whitehall-place, S. IE. 

1861 ! Hoskins, Capt. A. H., r.n. Army and Kaxy Club, S.W. Care of Messrs. 

\ Wbodhead. 

1859 I Hoskyns, Chandos Wien, E»q. Wraxkall<tbbey, Wancickshire. 

1853 I Houghton, Lord. 16, Upper-brook-street, IE. ; The llall^Bawtry ; and Fryston- 
I hall. Ferrybridge, Yorkshire. 

1856 Hovell, William Hilton, Esq. Goidburn, New South H'a/es. Care of Mr. T7^. 

i Chaiubcrlin, 74, Fleet-street, E.C. 

t 

1869 Howard, John, Esq., C.e. Ex/nouth, Dexoa. 

1853 i Howard, Sir Ralph, Bart. 17, Belgrave-sg., S. W. ; and Bushy-park, Wicklow. 

1857 i Howard, Samuel Lloyd, E&q. Goldings, Loughton, Essex. 

1864 Howell, W. G., Esq. 

1842 1 *Hubbard, J. GelUbrand, Esq. 24, Prince^ s-gate, Hyde-park, S’. TE. 

1867 ; io6o*Hubbard, William Egeiton, St. Leonard' s~hdge, Horsham. 

1867 I *Hubbard, William Egerton, Esq.. Jan., r.a. gt. Leonunrsdodge^ Horsham. 
1857 ! Hughes, Capt. Sir Eiedenc. Fly-house, Wexford. 

1838 ! Hughes. William, Esq. 4, Laicford-road, Kentisk-toun, A'.T13 
1838 ' *Hume, Edmund Kent, Esq. 

1860 I *Hunie, Hamilton, Esq. C’o-.ni.i r.jsj, Soi,th Wales. Care of Rcc A 

I Hiufie.ii, FiUdarence-stieet, Liierfool. 
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Vear of 
Election 

1861 

1868 

1S66 

1865 

1857 
1868 
1862 
1864 

1858 

1869 

1860 


1365 

1852 

1850 
1867 
1861 
1860 

1851 

1346 

1869 

1860 

1852 
1840 
1864 

1853 
1861 

1864 

1865 


1866 

1855 

1862 

1857 


Hunt, Georges. Lennox, Esq., H.B.M. Consul, Peniamhuco. 

Hunt, John Percival, Esq., M.D. Great Oiisehimiinear Yorh, Yorkshire. 

Hunt, Joseph, Esq. Cave^house Uxhridge, Middlesex.. 

Hunt, Capt. Thomas, P..H.A. The Barracks, Maidstone. 
loyoHunt, Zacharias Daniel, Esq. Aylesbury. 

Hunter, Major Edward. Junior Vnited Serriee Chib, S.W. 

Hunter, Henry Lannoy, Esq. Beech-hill, Beading. 

Hutchinson, Capt. R, R. 1‘2, FumiraV s-inn, Holborn, H5C. 

Hutchinson, Thomas J., Esq., p.r.s.l., F.E.S., F.A.S.L., H.B.M. Consul, Eosario, 
Argentine Bepiihlic. Care of J. B, Alston, Esq., Foreign-office. 

Huxley, Thomas H., Esq., F.ri.s., &c. 26, Abbey-place, St. JvhYs-'Xood, JN.H. 

"^Hyde, Gapuin Samuel. 8, Billiter-square, EX'. 


Illingworth, Rev. Edward A. o, Mecklenburg-street, H'.C, 

Illingworth, Richard Stonhewer, Esq. 9, Xorfolk-cresccnt, HydeqKirh, H . 
*Iinray, James Frederiob, Esq. 102, Miaories, E. ; and Beckenham, Kent, S.E, 
io6cIuce, Joseph, Esq., F.L.S., &o.,&c. 26, St. George' s-place, Hydc-park-corner, IP. 
*Ingall, Samuel, Esq. Forest-hill, Kent, S.E. 

Ingilhy, the Rev, 8u* Henry John, Bart. Ripleg-castle, Fapleg, Yorkshire. 
Inglefield, Admiral Edward A., C.B., f.r.s, Uniti.d Serelce Chib, <S. IV. ; and 
in, Grovc-end-ro id, St. John's-icood, X. H7 
Ingram, Hughes Francis, Esq. University Chih, S. IV, 

Inman, Robert Matthew, E'^q, Bcdboanie, Herts. , 

*Inskip, Stad' Commander G. H., k.n, H.M. Staxeying * Parevpine ;* and 

6, Park-place-v est, SuiiJerland. 

♦Inskip, Rev. Robert Mills. 8, Boon' s-placc, Plyuionth. 

♦Irbv, Frederick W., Esq. Athenceuni Club, S.W. 

♦living, John, Ksq, 
logolrving, Thomas, E'>q. 

Irwin, James V. H. 10, Xottingham-placc, Eiiston-ru 'd, X. 

Ives, W. F., Esq., b.a. St. Johns School, Limchoasc, E. 

Izard, Fre^lenck, Esq., 70, Yew Bond-street, W. 


Jackson, Robert IVaid, Esq. 28, Xnvei'ncss-road, Hyde-park, W. 

Jackson, William, Esq. 44, Portland-place, IV. 

Jacomb, Thomas, jim.. Esq. 23, Old Broad-street, Gresham-house. E.C. 

James, Colonel sir Henry, R.R., F.u.s. Director of the Urdu ince Suixeg, 
Southampton. 

James, William Bosville, Esq. 13, Bloinfeld-road, Maida-hill, IV. 


1361 
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List of Fellou's of the 


Yt'ar of — 

Electioa 

1368 Jamieson, Richard Alexander, Esq., 5I.A, St. L'lhe^s, Cork; anui core of J. P. 

Watson, Psj.f 85, Graceckurch-street, E.C. 

1868 ilooJamieson, Hugh, lAq. Junior Carlton Club^ SAY. 

1862 =*Jaques, Leonard, Esq. Wentbi'idge-honse, Pont^'ract, Yorkshire. 

1863 ^Jardine, Andrew, Esq. Laiirick-castlCj Stirling. 

1863 *Jardine, Robert, Exq., M.P. CastleniUkf Lockcrbyt S.B, 

1857 Jederson, Richard, Esq. AL, The Aioangj W. 

1865 Jelfrevs, J. G., Esq. 25, Beroiishire-pldce^ W. 

1S60 ’♦Jejeebhoy, Sir Jamsetjee, Bart. Bombay. 

1854 Jellicoe, Charles, Esq. 12, Carendish-place^W. 

1359 Jenuken, H. Die-Jrich, Esq. I, Prick^courtf Temple^ E.C. ; and 2, Yurk-terract, 

I Sydenham^ S.E. 

1854 i Jenkins, Capt. GrinSth, i.s.^ c.B. East India Ch<h, St. Jcmes*s-sqiiare, 

' and Der'Len, Welch Pool, Montgomeryshire. 

1837 ' iiio*Jenkiiis, R. Castle, Esq. BeacMey-, near Chepstow. 

1854 ^Jennings, William, Esq,, M.A, 13, rictona-s^r^e'G Westminster, S.W. 

1860 j Jermyn, Rowland Forniby, Esq. War Office, -S', IT. 

1860 , Jessopp, Rev. Augustus, ma., Head Master, King Edward VI. School. Worickh. 

1864 j *Jeula, Henry, Esq. Lloyd's, E.C. 

1864 j *Jeyes, F. F., Esq. CastU-hill, Ealing, W. 

1847 I Johnson, Edmund Cha5., Esq, 12, Wdton^street, Selgrave-sguare, 3,W. 

1859 j *Johnson, Henry, Esq. Messrs. Johnson, 7, Bedford^row, Worthing, Sussex, 
1854 j Johnson, John Hugh, Esq, 

1851 i Johnson, William, Esq., R.y. Junior Carlton Club, S.W, 

1866 I ii 2 oJohnson, W. H,, Esq., Ciril Assiswnt G. T. 8. India. Eehra Dan, iV.W. 

I Provinces, Lidia. 

1843 I Johnston, Alex. Keith, Esq., f.r,s.e., Hon. Mem. Berl. Geog. Soc.,&c, March- 
! halUpark ; and 4, St. Andre'x^square, Edinburgh. 

J868 ! * Johnston, Alexander Keith, Esq., junr. 74, Strand, W.C. 

1856 ' Johnston, A. K., Esq., F.R.3. BeatherUy, Sandhurst, near Wokingham. 

1857 Johnston, J. Brookes, Esq. 29, Loinbard-street, E.C. 

1868 Johnston, Thomas, Esq. 12, Camden-place, Bath; and King Edward V[, 

; fTr-mitnar-school, Bath. 

1866 ' Johnstone, Colonel H. C. Mtirree, Punjab, India. Care of Messrs. H. S. 

King and Co.. CoimhiU, E.C, 

1867 ! *Johnstone, John, Esq. Castlenttu-house, Mortlakc, SAY, 

1858 ’ Jones, Capt, Edward Alonckton, 2uthRegt. Sandhurst, Wokingham, Berks. 
1864 ' Jones, Captain Felix, late l.N. Feraside, Church-road, Westoic-hill, Upper 

' Koncood, S. 

1868 ' ii 3 oJones, Capt. H. M., v.C. Care of the Foreign-office, 3. IK. 

1857; Jones, Lt.-Colonel Jenkin, Royal Engineers. I, Lennard-place, Circus-road, St. 

j Johds-wood, K. W- ; and India. 

1862 ' Jones, John, Esq. 338, Strand, W.C. 

1861 ‘ Jones, John Pryce, Esq. G rove-park School, Wrexham. 

Ig61 Jones, Sir Willoughby, Bart. CranmerKall, Fakenham, JJorfolk, 
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Year oi 
Election. 

1S'3S 
1 867 
1863 


1868 . 

1858 

1865 
1S60 
1357 

1857 
1863 
134-0 
1868 ' 

1861 ' 

1860 

1863 

1861 

1859 
1861 
1361 
1854 

1863 

1867 ; 

1364 : 
1862 
1862 
1857 

1864 
1864 
1846 

1866 
Isol 

1868 
1837 


Jones, Miliiam S., Esq. 2, Venilcun-huUdbigs, Grat/s-inti, W.C. 

*JoiAm, \Vm. Leighton, Esq. 1, I'ou-is-sqtiare, Notting-hill, W. 

Joshua, JIoss, Esq. ileUmume ; and 22, Clifton-gardens, Maida-hiil, TF. 


Kuatzow, C.ipt. H. P. de, R.s. Vnited Scrtke Chib, S. IF. 

Kay, David, Esq. 19, Vpper Phillimorc-placd, Kensington, 11". 
iiqoKaye, J. \V., Esq. Indtu Office, 1?. IT. 

Keate, R. \V., Esq., Lieutenant-Goveinor, Tninidad. 

Keating, ?ir Henry linger, y .C., one of the J udges of the Court of Common Pleas. 
11, P/ ince’s-j'Ji'Jens, S. 11’. 

Keene, Rev. C. E. P.uck. Saynseomhe-park, Hcnley-vpon-Thames, 

Keir, Simon, Esq. Conseneatke Club, S. IT. 

*Kellett, Rr.-.\dm. Henry, c.B. Cloninel, [, -eland. 

Kellie, E-ght Hon. the Earl of. 28, Eatoa-place, .S. IV . ; Cdeltoa-Club ; aai 
Alloa-p tt-k, Scotland. 

Kelly, Willi.tm, Esq. Royal Thames Yacht Club, 7, .Ubemarle-strcet, IK 
*Kenihall, Col. Sir .Cmold Burrowes, c.B., Indi.in -\imy. 2, Oxford-sqmre, 
IK ; and Vnited Sendee Club, S. TK. 

Kempster, J., Esq. 1, Portsmouth-plaec, Kenninyton-lane, Surrey, S. 
ii 5 oKennarJ, .IJ.im Steiiimetz, Esq. 7, Fcne/iurch-strect, E.C. 

Kennard, Coleridge J., Es.]. 14, Lombard-street, E.C. 

Keun.trd, Robeit William, Esq. 37, Poiehester-ten-a.ee, ILjde-park, IF. 
Kennedy, Edward Shirley, Esq. 

Kennedy, Rev. John, m.a. 4, Stepney-green, E. 

Ken-, J. H., Esq., Staii'-di'omnir. r...s. Ilydrograpide-offiee, S. IF. 

Ken-. Kobt. M., Esq,, i^Judge of the City of London Court). 7, Chester-terraee, 
Rege af s-park, X TK 

Keir, Loid Schombeig. 15, Brnton-sireet, IK 

Kersh.rw, W m.. Esq. 16, St. Mary Axe, E.C. ; and Sujfolk-lodye, Brixton-road, S. 
Key, J.Binney, Esq. Oriental Club, IV. 

I tboKeysell, Fniuois P., Esq. Sycainore-dlla,3S, Carlton-hill, .St. John’s-v.oud.N. IF. 
’Kiddle, W. W., Esq. East Vercham, Korfolk. 

Kinaber, Dr. E. ilui-chisiyn-house, Dulicich, S.E. 

King, Lieut.-Colonel EJ\v.ird R., o6th Regt. Junior Vnitsd Seriice Club, S'. IF. 
King, John, Esq. Comptoii-pdd-pLiee, GuilJgo-d, S-in-ey. 

King, Jlajor W. Ross, L'natt., P.s.A. Scot. Tereuu ie, Kineilar, Aberdeenshire ; 
and Army and Jiacy Club, S. IK 

Ki.igslci , Heiiii. Esq. tWirgr‘ii.e, Jleu.ey-on-'dh'imeS, Berfij .' and Oar nek 

Club, FF.C. 

’■Kinnau'J, llou. Arthui F., M.i>. d.Pa-.i-m'Ul-east, S.W. 
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List of Fellows of the 


Yffar of ' 
SleckoQ 

1867 

I 

1860 
1858 
1863 
1861 , 

1868 

1866 ' 

1868 I 

! 

1835 i 

j 

1867 j 

1862 j 
I 

1867 

1861 

1866 

1361 


1859 j 

1849 

1869 

1859 

1866 

1864 

1868 

1867 

1864 

1861 

1866 

1867 

1864 

1838 


Kinnaird, George William Fox, Lord, K.G. Iioss-k-priory, Inchtxire, W.i?. ; aiid 
33, Grosncmr-street, W, 

KiniLs, Samuel, Esq., ph. dr., F.k*a.s. Ifighhury-neic-park CoUege, S, 
li 7 oKirk, John, Esq., ii.D. 45, George-square, Edinburgh. 

Kirke, John, Esq., Barrister. C. Thoroldj Esq.f Welham, Eetford^ Xotts. 

Kirkland, Sir John. 17, ^^dtehall-place, S.W.; and Foofs-cray~place, 

Kentj S.E. 

Kisch, Daniel Montagu, Esq. 1, Deconshire-placc, Seven Sisters' -road^ Upper 
Holloway, W. 

*Kitson, James, Jim., Esq. Hanontr-square, Leeds. 

Kitto, Richaid L. Middleton, Esq. Chwch-hill-villa, Fnjcrstoicn, Vicioria, 
Australia. 

♦Kjaer, Thomas Andreas, Esq. Hjornct af Kongins Sgetoic og Gathersgaden, So. 
26, 3J Sdhl, Copenhagen. 

Knight, Andrew Halley, Esq, 76, Westhoume-terrace, Hyd>parh, W. 

Knollrs, Lieut.-General Sir William T., e.c.b., V.-Pres. Council of Military 
Education. Eatori’squijre^ S. W. 

Knox, Ales. A., Esq. 91, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W* 
iiSoKiios, Thomas G., Esq. Indui. Care of Messrs. II. >?. King and Co., 45, 
Fall^tthdl, S. TT. 

Kopsch, Henry, E.v]. Custom-house, Slwingh^.ti. Care of H, C. Batchelor, Esq., 
155, Cannoa-street, E.C. 

Kyd, Hayes, Esq., m.r.c.S. Wadebridge, Cornwall. 


Labrow, Lieut.-Colonel Valentine H., f.S.a., f.g.s. Mitre-court-chambers, 
Temple, E.C . ; and Cl>fh-chainhers,S. W, 

*LaS‘an, Capt. Robert Michael, R.K. Army and Navy Club, ^S'. TV. ; and Otharn- 
lodje, Kent. 

Lamb, Hon, Edward William. Brisbane, Queensland, Australia, 

Lamb, Lieut. Henry, i.N. H.M. India Store Department, Bekedere-ro-ad, 
Lambeth, S. 

♦Lambert, Alan, Esq. Heath-lodge, Putney-heath, S. 117 
Liirabeit, Cluiries, Esq. 2, Queen-street-plaee, Upper Thames-street, E.C. 
Lambert, Francis D., Esq. 20, Devonshir e-place, Portkind-place, H'. 
iiqoLamberE V^'m, Blake, Esq., c.E. 3, Morden-road, Blackheath, S.E. 

Lamert, Capt. G. F. 20, Albeinarle-street, W. 

Lamont, James, Esq, Knockdou:, Greenock, K.B, 

Lampray, John, Esq. 16, Camden-sipiare, K.W. 

Lamprey, Jones, Esq., M.B., 67th Regt. Waterford, Ireland. 

Lampson, C, M., Esq. 64, Queen-street, Chcapside, E.C 
♦Lance, John Henry, Esq., F.L.S. The IIolmvnjQd, Dorking, 
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Year of - 
Election. 

1868 j 

1861 I 

1359 ; 
1867 ' 
1805 ' 

1856 I 

1833 ‘ 

1861 I 

1859 ! 
1854 I 

1869 ! 

1S46 ' 
1861 ' 

1865 

1867 
186-2 

1857 ' 

1866 

1868 

1863 
1869 
1861 
1866 
1853 
1868 
1865 I 
1861 ■ 
1868 
1863 
1839 
1333 

1853 

1S62 

1S61 

1861 

1845 

1863 


Lane, Rev. W. W., B.A. 

*Lang, Andrew, Esq. Dunmore, Hunter-river , New South Wdles ; and Dunmore, 
Teignmouth, Deiion. 

*Lange, Daniel A., Esq. 21, Regent-street^ W. 
liOoLanglands, John, Esq., Engineer. Melhoiime, Australia. 

Langlev, Edward, Esq. WeU-hall, Eltham, Kent. 

*Langlerj John R., Esq., B.A. 'Wesleyan Training College, Westminster ; and 
G’jthk-rdhis, 2, Bridge-road-icest, Battersea, -S'. T13 
*Larcom, ilaj.-General Sii* Thomas Aiskew, R.E., K.c.B., F.R.S. Castle, Dublin. 
Lardner, Col. John. United Service Club, -S. W. 

Larnach, Donald, Esq. 21, Kensington-palace-gardens, TF. 

Latrobe, Ch. J., Esq. Clapham-housey Lewes, Sussex. 

Laughton, J. K., Esq. Dentoric-house, Victoria-road, Soiithsea; and Royal 
Naval College, Southampton. 

♦Law, Hon. H. Spencer, M.A. 40, Eaton-place, -S.T7. 

Lawrence, Edward, Esq. Beechmont, Aighurth, Liverpool. 
i 2 ioLawrie, James Esq., 63, Old Broad-street, E.C. 

Lawson, Wm., Esq. 21, Walham Grove. Fulham, /S.TF. 

♦Lnj, Horatio, X,, Esq. 

Layaid, Right Hon. Austen H., D.C.L. 130, Piccadilly, W. 

♦Layard, Lieutenant Brownlow Villiers (3id IV. India Regt.). 3S, Upper Mount- 
street, Dublin; and Lane's Hotel, 1, St. Alban' s-place, -S. IT. 

Layboiirne, Augustine, Esq. 9, King-street, Fmshury-simre, E.C. ; and 
Loughton, Essex. 

♦Leaf, Chas. J., Esq. Old-change, E.C.; and The Rylands, Norwood, S. 

♦Leaf, F. H., E-q. Burlington-lodge, Streath.un-coitiinon, *8. IF. 

♦Learmonth, Dr, John. 11, Gloucester-gardens, Hyde-park, TV. 

Lebour, G. A., Esq. 6, Addison-crescent, Kensington, W. 
i 220 *Le Breton, Francis, Esq. 21, Sitssex-place, Regent* s-pork, N.W. 

Le Oouteur, Lt,-CoL J. Halkett. 17, Chapel-street, Belgrave-srputre, S. W. 

Le Feuvre, W. H., Esq., c.e. 9, Doicgate-hdl, Cannon-street, E.C. 

Leckie, Patrick C., F.sq. 7, Palace-road, Roupell-park, Streatham, S. 

Lee, John, Esq. 30, Berkeley-viCas, Lougkborough-parh, 5. 

Lee, Sir Geo. Philip, Bait. 28, Bryahston-stinare, W. 

Lee, Thomas, Esq. Royal Lnstitution, Albemarle-strcet, W. 

♦Lefevre, Sir John George Shaw, si.A., D.c.I.., F.R.S. , Vice-Chancellor of the 
Um\evsity of London. 18, Spnng-gardeiis, S. W. 

Lefroy, Geneial John Henry, r.a., F.R.S. 82, Q>ieen*s-<gate, TV. 

Leggatt, Clement Davidson. Esq. 43, Inverness-ierrace, H’’. 
i 23 oLegh, \Vm. Jolui, Esq. o7 , Lowndes-square, S.W. ; and Lyme-parh, CJnshire. 
♦Lehmann, FieJeiick, Esq. 139, Westboume-terrace, IV. 

Leigh, Johu .“^tuddy. Esq., F.G.S. 8, 0^ Jewry, E.C. 

Le Mesuiier, Henry P., Esq., C.E. St. Moi'tin's, Guernsey. 
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List of Fellows of the 


Year of ■ 

Election ; 

1865 ' Le Messarier, M.-Gen. A. P. 2, Stanhope-terrace, Ifijde-pjrk, TF. 

1356 1 Leslie, the Hon. G. \\\ H'. 

1S67 1 L’Estrange, Carleton, Esq. Carlton Chib, 5. W. 

1340 *Lettfi, Thomas, Esq. 3, Eoyal Exchange, E.C. 

1363 F Leveau.t, E. H., Esq. 25, Tne Cedars, Putney, fS'.H". 

1857 Leverson, George B. C., Esq. 73, Gloncester-terrace, Hyde-park, TT5 

1369 r 24 oLeYeson, Edward Esq. NeiAanJs, Shdenhun^ S.E. 

1362 Levick, Joseph, Esq. 8, Great Winchester-street, Old Brond-street, E.C, 

1366 : Leringe-Swift, Richard, Esq. Leringe-lO'Jge, Pdzhmond, Surrey, 

1359 Levin>ohn, Louis, E^q. Vcrnoti-hoHse, Cl'readon-gard'.iis, dd'-ldi-hUl, TT. 

1365 ' Levy, William Hanks, Esq. Jnstitufiijn of the Associft'.on for the Welfare of 
the Blind, 210, Osford-street, W. 

1352 i Leycester, Captain Edmund 31.. R.N. 5, Donegal-terrace, Stoke, Deconport. 

1361 I Leyland, Luke Swallow, Esq. The Leylxnds, Hatfield, Doncaster. 

1859 i Liohneld, Thomas George, Earl of. Skugborough, Stafordshire. 

1369 i Ligar, C. W., Esq., Surveyor General of Victoria. 4, Royal Exch inje-avcn^'e, 

] and Mei:o‘'rHe. 

1356 I Lilford, Thomas Lyttleton Powys, Lord. 10, Grostencr-place, H'. 

1860 , i 25 oLindsay, H. Hamilton, Esq. 

1857 i Lindsay, Major-General the Hon. J., Grenadier Guards, M:p. 20, Portman- 
i square, W. 

1867 I *Lindsay, Col. Robert J. L., M.P., v.c. Lockxnge-house, Wantaje, Berks; and 
\ 2, Carlton-gardens, S. W. 

1855 , *^Liudsay, Wm. S., Esq. Manor-house, Shepperton, Middlesex, 

1869 I Lindsev, MarkjJohn, Esq. 32, Ludgate-hdl, E.C,; and Biirnt-ash-iuic, Lee, 

\ Kent. 

1S68 ! Linton, Robert P., Esq., Surz.-Major. U, St. Jcimes's-sqiiare, S. tV. 

1S5S I Lister, John, Esq. 

1866 j Little, .Archibald J., Esq. 34, Brook-street, Grosrenor-square, If. 

1857 j •Lloyd, George A., Esq. George-yanl, Lombard-street, E.O. 

1363 I Lloyd, Sir Thomas Davis, Bait. United University C!nh, SAY. ; and Bron'iydd, 

\ Carmarthen, 

1864 i 2 £oLloyd, \V., Esq. iloor-hall, near Sutton Coldfield. 

1867 i Lloyd, Rev. Wm. V., il.A. 16, Laneaster-ijate, IE. 

1861 ! Lluellyn, Cart. Richard. 20, JlontMjii-sqiiare, IS'. 

1869 ' Lluellyn. C.i})t;ua lVi!li.im E., R-A. Army und Xanj Club, S. 11'. 

1868 : Lobley, James L., Esq. 50, Lansdo’nie-ro id, Kensinytun-park. \V. 

1363 Loch, George, Esq. 12, Albemarle-street, IS'. 

1859 Loch, Henry Biougham, Esq. Government-kouse, Isle "f Man. 

1861 Loch, John Ch.arle3, Esq. H, Albemarle-street, SS'.,- and Hony-Konj. 

1857 Loch, SVilliam -Ad.im, Esq. S, G,eat Gtu,;je-Mect, SS'ciL«i/<attr, .8. IS". 

1 864 Locke, Jolm, Esi. 8J, Addbon-rojd, Kensmyton, SS'. 

1858 ' Lockh.ut, Willuin, Esij., F.u.c.s. Pttrn-iUlas, Granitllc-park, Blackheatk, B.£, ; 

<ind Chill 



Year cf 
ElecCiQiL. 

18*30 

1850 

18oO 

1330 

1857 
1853 
1365 
1347 I 

1858 
1861 
1 860 

1856 . 
1867 ' 
1861 , 
1363 ' 
1353 I 

1859 ! 
18t53 ! 
1830 I 

1860 - 
1866 I 
lS6u I 

1860 ' 
1866 
1869 
1830 
1837 

1861 
1858 


1862 

1863 

1862 

1843 

1865 

1865 

1868 

1861 
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i^yoLockwood, James Alfred. Vnited Arts Club, Hanover-sqitare, W. 

’^Logan, Sir William Edmond. F.R.s. Montreal, Canada, 
LoudesboroughjWm.HeniT Forester, Lord, o, Grosvemr-square, W, 

*Loag, George, Esq., M,A. 2*2, Buckingharn-street, Brighton, 

*Long, W. Beeston, Esq. 

Longden, Morrell D., Esq. 4, Ennisraore-place, Hyde-park, 

*Longley, Major George, R.E. 60, Prince’ s-gate, W. 

Longman, Thos,, Esq. Patemoster-roic, E.G. ; and 8, Sussex-sq.y Hyde-park, W, 
Longman, William, Esq. 36, Hyde-park-sqiuire, W, 

Lonsdale, Arthur Pemberton, Esq. 

nSoLooker, William Robert, Esq. Melhoui'ne^ Australia. Care of Mr. Ashhnrst, 
16, Biskopsyate-street-^within, E.C, 

Lovett, Phillips Cosby, Esq. Liscomhe-ho., Llscoynhe, Leighton Buzzard, Bucks. 
Low, Alex. F., Esq. 84, Westhournc-terrace, W. 

Low, Robert, Esq. 17, W.C. 

Low, S. P., Esq. 55, Parliament -street, S. W. 

Lowden, Rev. George Rouse, Brent-eilla, ffanieell, Jliddlesex. 

Lowe, Capt. W, Drury. Myria, Bettics^y-Coed, Llanriest, Xerth Wales. 
Lowndes, E. C., Esq. 84, Eaton-place, S. W. 

Lowry, Joseph Wilson, Esq. 45, Rohert-streety Hampstead-roady AMF. 

Loyd, Col, W. K. Union Cahy S. W. 

i29oLuard, Wm. Charles, Esq. Llmdaif-housey Cardiff ; and Athencewn C/u6, <5. W. 
Lumsden, Rev. Robert Comyn, M.A. Cheadle, Manchester. 

Lush, Robert, Esq., Q.c. Balnoral-hoHse, Avenue-roady Regent* s-parky X.W. 
Lydall, J. H., Esq. 12, Sautham^ton-bicildingSy Chincery-lane, ^y.C. 

Lye, John Gaunt, Esq. IS, Prince of Wales-UrracCy Kensington. IF. 

*Lyell, Sir Charles, Bart., m.a., ll.d., f.R.S. 73, Harley-st.y Caeendish-sq,, TV. 
♦Lynch, Capt. H. Blosse, i.x., c,B., f.r.a.s. Athenceum Club, S. TF. 

♦Lvneh. Thomas Keir, Esq. 31, CUveland-squarc, Hyde-park, TF. 

Lyne, Francis, Esq. 


■^Macarthur, ^lajor-Gen. Sir Edward, K.c.B. 27, Prince s-gardeas, TT*. 
i30oMacbraire, James, E*q. Broadmeadoics, Bericich-on-Ticeed. 

Macdonald, Chessborough C., Esiq. 32, Belsize-park, Hampstead. X. TF. 
^lacdonnell. Sir Richard Giaves, C.B., late Governor of S. Australia. 

Maci’ai'Ian, John G., Esq. Clyde-cilla, Ancrleg-kill, Upper Xor^ood. 

Macne. Rev, M. Moseley-r'jad, Birmingham. 

MacGiL-gor, Capt. C. M. Care of Mx.ssrs. Grindlay. 

Mackintosh, Aicx,inder Biodic, Esq. Oriental Cb'l, TF. ; aiiA.1 Duno^m, Scotland. 
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List of Fellows of the 


Year of j 

Eiectioa. | 

1845 I *Hacintyre, Patrick, Esq., f.s.a.. Off. Assoc. Inst. Act. 1, 

1863 ilackay, Dr. A. E.. R.x. Ad.itiralti,, Sotuerset-hoiue, TT'.C. 

1859 ; Mackay, Rev. Alexander, ll.d. 1, Hattoii-plt :e, Gran-ie. EOiiv^'irfh. 

1859 i3io*5Iackean. Thos. L., Esq. BaaT: of British Cohiiahi.i. h,Enst Indi t-nvc.ve. 

1845 Mackenzie, Right Hon. Holt, F.K.A.s. Athcnceum Chib, Hk ; nnt./ 28, 

street, IT. 

1860 *Mackenzie, James T., Esq. 69, Lombard-street, E.C. 

1868 Mackenzie, John H., Esq. Wallinjton, C trshilton, S'trrey. 

1864 *Macke5on, Edward, Esq. 59, Lvacohi's-inn-felds, tr.C. 

1830 Mackillop, James, Esq., p.R.a.s. 30, Grosvenor-s-inare, TE. 

1862 Mackmlay, D., Esq. Oriental Chib, IE. 

1867 Mackirday, John, Esq., j.p., m.i.C.E., Chief Engineer and Inspector of Olachi- 

neiy, H.M. Dockyard, and Surveyor to the Port, Bombay. C're <jf Ch-irles 
Baitiierrimn, Lsq., 193, Cambcrif'ethncir-rond, Kenninyton, S. 

1864 Mackinnoa, C. D., Esq. Care of Messrs. J. Clinch and Sans, 'bl, AhchiLrchdane, £. C. 

1861 Mackinnon, Lachlan, Esq, MenabVbj, Par-Co'-n^xall ; and Beforia Clvb, *8. IE. 
1855 r320*Mackinnon, IVm, Alex., Esq., m.p.. f.K.s. 4, Hyde-parEplaee, TV. 

1865 *Mackmnon, W., Esq. Balin iklel-by-Hj.rbert, Arguleskire. 

1860 ilackirdy, 3I.-Gen. Elliot, 69ta Rgt. V.5. Chib, -S', TE, ; and 2hn;Ao*, Binaah. 

1860 Maclean, IViliiam Crighton, Esq., F.G.?. Z\,Camperdoicn-jjl.f Great Yarmouth, 

1859 MacLeay, George, Esq. Zo, Hyde-parb-jardens, IT. 

1867 Macloughlin, David, Esq., M.D., Member of Legion of Honour, S:c. 22, Maddox- 

street, E’. 

1355 Maclure, Andrew, Esq. Moclure, Macdonald, and Macgreyor, 37, Wallrook, E,C. 

1861 Maclure, John IMUiam, Esq. Falloicfeld, ne>>.r Manchester, 

1860 Macmillan, Alex., Esq. \Z, BedfoiaUstreet, Coeent-ijarden, lE.C. 

1855 Macnab, John, Esq. Findlater-lodge, Trinity, ncer Edinburgh. 

1868 i33oMacnair, Geo. Esq. Oriental Chib, Hanover-square, W. 

1861 Macpherson, IVilliam, Esq. 32, Lancaster-gate, IE. 

1845 *Macqaeen, James, Esq., K.C. Tower and 8word of Portugal. 10, Houiton-streLt, 
Kensington, W. 

2^355 Mactaggart, iMalcolm, Esq. Sydney, Xexc S<Mh TE(f/c5. 

1863 ilcArthur, Alex., Esq. Raleigh-hiU, BrUton-rise, BrLdon, S. 

1867 AIcAithur, M iliiara, E^q, 1, Guyder-houscs, BrUton-risc, S, 

2850 McClintock, Capt. 8ir Francis Leopold, p.,n. United Senice Club, S. IV. 

1861 *JIcConneU, W. It., Esq., Barrister-at-Law. VI, King’s-Betich-iealh, L\C. ; and 

j Charleeide, Belfast. 

1862 McCosh, John, Esq., xi.d. Junior United 800:106 Club, 8 AV. 

1855 *iI‘Clure, Admiral Sir Robert J. le SI., c.B. C'. ippe, ■field, Herts ; imd Athcucmm 
CUh, S. W. 

1865 1 3 4^ McDonald, James, E=(i. Orientiil Club, ILinover-s^juure, 11. 

1865 SIcEuen, D. P., Esq. 2-1-, Pemhrilje-sqiare, Bayswater, 11'. 

1865 McEwan, James, Esq. CO, HollimJ-park, Kcnsiiujtvu, 11'. 

1855 I SIcGregor, Duncan, Esq. Board of Trade, S. 17 . ; and Athenaain Club, A. 17. 
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Year of 
E 1 ection 

1867 

1869 ' 
1866 

1858 . 
1863 I 

1868 I 

1867 I 

] 852 j 
1866 ! 
1839 ; 

1859 
1845 
186S 


1858 

1853 

1862 

1863 

1843 

1853 


1860 

1866 

lS66 

1S68 

1856 
1864 
1869 
1359 

1369 

1860 

1854 

1 857 
1864 
1857 


^McGregor, Duncan, Esq. Oyde-placey Glasgow. 

McGngor, Alexander Bennett, Esq. 19, Woodside-terrace, Glasgoxc. 

*McIvor, W. G., Esq., SupeTiidend€'iit of Chinchona Plantations, Ooto.ccitninid, 
Madras. 

MoKerrell, Robert, Esq. 45, In}:ei'ness~terracey W. ; and Mauritius. 

AIcLaren, Robert, Esq. 6, Rdcknitz-platz, Dresden. Care of Messrs. McLaren 
and Co., 5, Sodh H'-tnorer-street, Glasgow. 

5IcLecin, Fnink, E?q., ii.A., c.c. 23, Great George-street, Westminster, 5. TT5 
[35o5I(jLean, Hon. John. Oamaru, Xew Zealand. Care of Messrs. Pedfern, Alex- 
ander, and Co., 3, Great Winchester-street-biilldings, E.C. 

M‘Leod, IValter, Esq. Head Master of the Royal MiHtary Asylum, Chelsea, S. W. 
McNair, Capt. John F. A., R.A. 

.M'Xeil, The Right Hon. Sir John, G.c.B. Granton, near Edinburgh. 

.Maitbud, Geo. Gammie, Esq, Shototcr-honse, Wheatley, Oxon. 

*5Iajoi', Richai-d Henry, Esq., F.S.A. British Museum, W.C. 

’^5Iakins, Henry F., Esq. 19, Prince of Wales-terrace, Kensington-palace, W., 
and Ref or Hi Cb'h, S'. \\ . 

Maiby, John W.ilter, Esq, 15, Richmond^villas, Secen-sisterd •rd., Holloway, N. 
*5Ialby, Thomas, Esq. 2, Park~eillas, Seven-sisters'^road, Holloway, N, 
*-Ma.lculm, Capt. H.Uviird Donald, r.e. Chatham. 
i^Go.Maicolni, Jas., Esq. 22, Prince* s^gate, Knightsbridge, TF. 

’^Malcolm, W. E., Esq, Burufoot, Langhohne, near Carlisle. 

♦Mallet, Chailes, Esq, Audit Ojfce, IFC. ; and 7, Quecnsborough-terrace, 
Baysi-.ater, IT. 

Mann, James Alexander, Esq., m.r.a.s. Brecon and Merthyr Tydeil Railway, 
Brecon. 

Mann, Robert James, E^q., ii.D. 1, Doitglas-elUas, Surhiton-hill, and 15, 
B"ckin jhrm-street, Strand, TT.C. 

Manners, Geo., Esq., f.s.a. Lansdowne-rood, Croydon. 

^lanners-Sutton, Graham, Esq., 7, Gloucester-terrace, Hyde-park, T15 
Manning, Frederick, Esq. Byron-lodge, Leamington; andS, Dover-street, TF. 
♦Mansfll, Capt, A. L. Hyd/ographic-oj/ice, Admiralty, S.W. 
ihintell, Sir John lies. 3, Pump-court, Temple, E.C. 
l 3 7 oMantell, IValter Baidock Durant, Esq. Wellington, Keic Zealand. Care of E. 
Stanford, Esp 

Maich. Edward Bernard, Esq.. H.M, Consul, Fiji Islands. 12, Buckinjham-street, 
Strand, W.C. 

5I:uiette, Riot*. AIphon:^e, ai.A. 27, St. Stephen s-sqnare, Bayswater, TV. 
5[arkham, Clements Kobeit,'Esq. I/uha Ojnee, S. W. ; and 21, Eccleston-sq. 
S.W. 

Olarluoiongh, George, Duke of. Blenheim, Woodstock. Oo-t of E. Stanford, Esq. 
^laisden, Rev. L\m-*n J. H. Higher Broughton, Manci^eiUr. 

; Marsh, Matthew Henry, Esq. Oxford uad Caiidji ulge Club, S.W.: and 41, 
Jlutland-j'-tc. S.W. 
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Tear of 
Elecuon. 


1862 

1854 


1862 

1859 
1857 
1867 : 

i 

1857 I 
1861 [ 

1860 I 

1862 j 

1867 1 

1865 I 
1845 i 

i 

1858 

1869 I 
1S68 i 

1860 

1855 

1858 

1861 

1867 

1862 

1858 

1867 

1863 

1862 

1854 

1838 

1868 
1863 
1842 

1866 
1867 


Marshall, Capt. J. G. Don. Do'-ciiton. Wilts. 

Marshall, James Gaith, Esq. iThaJi/y.V;,, near Leeds; and ilonh Coiiiston, 
AnijlesiJe. 

Marshall, William, Esq. 4, Pajper-bnildnigs, Liner Temple. E.C. 

i 38 o*JIarsham, the Hon. Robeit. 5, Chesteife'd-sfreet, Mapfair, U". 

5Iarshman, J. C., Esq. 7, KeiLSai.jton-pjlace-gardeiis, IT. 

Mai-thin, Guillermo E. de, Con.-General United States of Culumhia. 12, 
Orchard-streety Portinau-spv.‘Trey lU. 

Martin, Francis P. B., Esq. 

Martin, Henry, Esq. Sassex-ho'ise, Hijhburij-iie'---park, X. 

*5Iartin, Pdchard Biddulph, Esq. Clareeosdy BieVeg. S.E. 

Martin, Thomas, Esq. 5, Ojiripton-terrace, X. 

Martin, Wm., Esq. 37, Cleeeland-SQ'iare, Padduejton, lU. 

ilasaryon, Wm. E., Esq. 

♦JIatheson, Sir James, Bart., f.r.s. 13, Cleveland-roic, S. W. ; and Aehan'j, 
Bonar-briJje, SutherlanJshire, qc. 

l 39 oMathieson, James Ewing, Esq. 1~, Lombard-street, E.C. ; and 16, Q’leen's- 
gardens, Baysicater, TF. 

JIaude, Col. Francis Cornwallis, P...4... v.c., 4;c. Army and Xavy Clnb, 8'. lU. 

Marrogordato, JI. Lucas. Bilgrave-inansions, Grostenor gardens, if. lU., and 
Messrs. Ealli, Brothers, 25, Finsb try-clrc-is, E.C. 

*Maswell, .^ir William Stirling, Bart, 128, Park-street, Grosvenor-sq.. TU. 

May, Daniel John, Esq., P..S., Stali'-Commr. Care of Case arid Louden- 
sack. 

Mayer, Joseph, Esq., p.s.A. 68, Lord-street, Literpool. 

Jlayers, W illiam 8. F., Esq., Interpreter to H.M. Consulate. Shanghai, Care of 
F. J. Angier, Esq., 12, Georjc-yard, Lombard-street, E.C. 

Mayhew, pLev. Samuel Martin. 158, Xeic Eent-road, S. 

ilayne. Captain Richard Choiles, K.N., c.B. 80, Chester-square, 5. lU. 

Mayo, Capt. John Pole, Army and Xavy Club, S. TU. 

I 4 ooMayson, John S., Esq. (J. P. for county of Lancashire). Oakhill, Fallowfield, 
near Manchester. 

Meade, the Hon. Kohert Henry. Foreign Office, S.W.; and 3, Belgraic-square 

S. W. 

*JIedlycott, Lieut. Jlervyn B., p,.s. Care of Messrs. Woodhead. 

Melvill, Col. Sir Peter Jlelvill, Mil. Sec. to the Bombay Gov. 27, Pahneira- 
square, Brighton. 

Melvill, Philip, Esq., F.U..A.S. Ethy-house, Lustirithiel, Curniadl. 

Jlerewether, Cul. William Lockyer, c.n. Knriachcc. 

Mercier, Eev. J. J. Hawrell. Tl'. 

‘Merivale, Heiman, Esq., C.E., Under Sec. of State fur India. India Office 
iJ. ir. ; and 'I'd, W estbournc-terrnct, H'. ^ ’ 

Messiter, Charles A., Es,q. Bar.xi..k, near Yiotil, Somerset. 

Metcalfe, Frederic Moivhouse. Esq. WM-eJi, Cambridgeshire. 
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Tear of 

Election. 

18.-J7 i4ro*Mexborough, John Chas. Geo. Earl of. Doi:er-strect, IT.; and Methley- 
park, nea?' Leeds. 

18G5 *Michell, Lieut. -Colonel J. E., e.h,a. 

1868 Micheli, Robert, Esq. 17, Elng-st eet^ St. James's, S.W. 

1863 ♦Michie, A., Esq. 26, Aiisiin^friars, E.C. 

1848 Middleton, Rear-Admiral Sir G.X. Bioke, Bart., H.M.3. ’ Sero,* Sheeniess ; and 

Broke'Jiall, 

1868 . *Mieis, Jno. William, Esq , c.E. 74, Addlson-road, Kensington, IE 

1859 Miland, John, Esq. CLdevil'e, Lansdoini-mad, WindJe'-ljn. 

1366 Mildmav, Capt. Herbert St. John - Rifle Brigade). 19, Chorles'-street, Berkeley- 

\ square, W. 

1860 j Miles, Rev. R. Binghnn, Xotts. 

1861 ; *Miller, Commander Henry Matthew, R.N. The Grove, Exeter: and Junior 

United Service Clnh, S'. TIL 

1868 ! iqso^Mler, Robert Montgomerie, Esq. C'dcerJtn-groiC, Tuiihrldgc-xells. 

1853 , Capt. Thomas, n.y. H.M.S. ^ Loyal George;' and United Service Club, 

S. ML 

1861 Milligan, Joseph, Esq. 15, Xorthumlerland-street, W.C. 

1857 Mills, Arthur, Esq. 34, Hy de-par k-gardens, ML 

1863 *Mills, John K., bsq. Kingsicood-lodge, TunbriJge-.rells. 

1864 ' Mills, Rev. John. 40, Lonsd ue-square, X. 

1863 i *Milton, Viscount, ii.P. 34, Curzon-street, H’. 

1860 t Milmau, Capt. Everard, Royal Hoi*se Artilleiy. 5, VS'>terdea-crescent, Stoke. 

1 Guildford. 


1866 ; 

1867 I 
1860 ! 
1862 i 

1864 , 
1859 j 

1865 j 
1851 S 
1853 j 

1868 
1861 
1842 ' 
1362 
1830 

1859 

1865 

1839 


Milne, Vice-Adml. Sir AleJ., K.c.B. United Service Club, S. TV. 

Milner, Rev. John, B.A. Chaplain of E.Hf.S. ‘ Ga/atca.’ 
i43oMitchelI, Capt. Alesander. 6, Great Stanhope-street, Barh-lune, IV. 

^iMitoheli, George, Esq. 22, Bolton-street, Piccadilly, TT. 

Mitchell, Thomas, Esq,, C.E. Oldham. 

Mitchell, 8ir William. 6, Hyde-park-gate. Kensiugton-^jore, ML 
Mitchell, Wm. H., Esq. Junior Carlton Club, *8.145 
*Mocatta, Frederick D., Esq. 35, Gloucester-place, Portman-square . IT. 

Moti’att, George, Esq. 103, Eaton^sgiiarc, *8.44". 

3Iotfitt, John, Esq. 5, Canninj-pl’.ce, South Kensington, IT'. 

MoUiSon, Alexander FuHerton, Esq. T^oo^ico^J■, Tunbridyecells. 

♦Montagu, 3Iajor Willoughby. Clapharn^comuion, S. 
i440*irontague, Capt. Hoiace. ‘24, Chapd-street, Park-lane, TTL 

♦5Ionteriore, Sir Moses, Bait., F.R.S., f.ii.s.n.a. 7, Grosvenor-gate, Park-lane, 
14L ; and East-clip-lodge, Pamsgate. 

Montgomerie, Capt. T. G., Engis., 1st Assist. Tiig. Suivey. Care of Messrs. 

Alexander ElAcher 4 Co., Ic, Emg s--<.iriiis~yard, dJorgate-btreet. E.C. 
Montgomery, Sir Robeit, k.c.b. 7, Corni'.aH-gardenS, Queen s-gaic, W. 

Moody, General K, C., R.E. Caunh'.u-ho'jse, near Lndljv, Shropshire. 
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List of Fellows of the 


Tear of 

Election/ 

1857 j 

1S6J j 

[ 

18i3I ! 

1857 I 

1863 1 
1866 

1864 I 
1861 i 
1861 ■ 
1866 ' 
1839 
1838 
1863 ! 

I 

1868 
1867 ! 

1865 
1869 
1869 
1861 ; 


1S68 

1858 ; 

1858 ' 

1862 

1855 

1867 

1869 

1866 

1869 

1866 ; 

I 

1859 ! 
1830 I 


*5Ioor, Rev. Alien P., M.A., F.R.A.3. Sith-W<:irden St, Augustine College, 
C'-Oiterhunj , 

Moore, H. Byron, Esq. Survey Melbourne, Australia. Care of Mr. 

TV(.'t7c'50/i, 100, St. Martin* s-lane. 

Moore, John Carrick, Esq. Cors’caU, Wijtonshire ; Geological Society, ; 
fln/J 23, Bolton-street, n". 

Moore, Major-General W. T. United Service Club, S. W. 

ilore, R. Jasper, Esq. Lirdey-hall, Salop. 
r45o*Morgan, Delmar, Esq. 5, Kensington-^ardens-square, ITI 

Morgan, D. L., Esq. HAI.S. ‘ Euryalus.* 

Morgan, Junius Spencer, Esq. 13, Prince* s~gate, Hyde-parh, S. Tl''. 

Morgan, William, Esq., r.n. 1, Snssex-place, Southsea, Hants. 

Morland, Lieut. Henry, late i.N. Dochnaster, eye., Bombay. 

*Morris, Charles, Esq. University Club, 5". W. 

Moms, Eugene, Esq. Birchwood, Sydenkora, Kent. 

Morrison, Col. J. D. 7, Albemark~street, TV, 

Monison, ^Martin C., Esq. 134, Sh<'Mer*s-hill-rO'id, Blachheath. 

Monison. Pearson, Esq. Arigl>Itali -n Mining Co., 52, Moorgate-street. E.C. ; 
i46DiIorsoii, T,, Esq. 124, South' iiiipton-ro'j:, Russell-sqnare, W.C. 

il>''ser, Robert James, E^q. 45, Bedford-sguare, TT’.C, 

Mott, F- T., Esq. 1, De Montfort^street, Leicester. 

*Mouat, Frederick J., Esq., m.L>., Surgeon-Major and Inspector-General of Prisons, 
Bengal Army, kc. Athenceum Club, S. TT”. ; aji.l 45, A/mndcl-garJens, Nottlng- 
hill, TV, Care of Messrs. M. C. Lepage Co., 1, 'WhitefrUrs-street, Fleet- 
street, E.C. 


*Mounsey, Aug. Henry, Esq. British Legation, Florence. Care of F. B. Alston, 
Esq., Foreign Opicc, S. TV. 

Mudie, Charles Edward, Esq. 

3Iueller, Ferdinand, Esq., ji.d., ph. dr. Director of the Botanical Gardens, 
Melbourne. Care of Messrs. Dulau and Co., 37, Soho-square, TT”. 

Muir, Francis, Esq., LL.d. 

Muir, Thomas, Esq. 24, Tork-tei'race, Regent* s-park, AT TV, 

*Muir, Thomas, Esq., Jnn. M'ldeu’u ; and 24, Fork-terrace, Regenfs-pai'k, K. TTT 
r47oMuller, Albert, Eaq. Eaton-cottage, South Kortcood, S. 

Muudella, A. J., Esq. Kottirujham. 

Munton, Francis KemJge, Esq. 21, Montagu-street, RusseU-squj.re, TT’.C. 
♦Murchison, John H., Esq. Surhiton-luU, Kingston-on-Thomes ; and Junior 
Carlton Club, S. TTT 

Murchison, Kenneth K., Esq. M'lnor-house, Bathford. Bath. 

♦Murchison, Sir Roderick Impev, Bt., K.C.B., G.c.st.a., m.a., d.c.l., v.b.r.s., 
G.S., and L.S., Grand OtBcer of the Order of the Crown of Italy’,’ Di're’ctOT’- 
General of the Geological Survey of Gre.rt Britain and li eland. Trust. Brit- 
Mus., Hon. Mem. R.ts. of Ed., K.I.A., Foreign Jlem. of the Academy of 
Sciences, Pans, Mem. Acad. .-t. Petersburg, Berlin, Stockholm, Brussels and 
Copenhagen, It*-'. Er., etc. etc. 16, Helgcnvc-sguare, S. IE.; and 28, 

Jermcn-street, o.Tr. 
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Year of 
Ei>^>on. 

1SU4 

18o0 

1880 

18dS 

1844 
1840 
] 880 

l8do 


1865 

1S53 

1868 

1861 

1859 

1857 
1869 
1868 

1867 

1856 

1868 

1 86 6 
1869 
1868 

1865 
] 856 

1836 

1864 

1858 

1861 


Murchison, Capt. R. M. 120, Ebury-street., Pimlico^ /S'. IT" 

*Murdock, Thomas IV. C., Esq. 8, Park-street^ Westminster, S. IV. ; and 
Pker~bank, Putney, S. TF. 

Murrav, George J., Esq. Purbrook-house, Cosham, Hants; and Junior Carlton 

ChA, S. TT'. 

*MuiTay, Henry, Esq. Hong Kong. Core of Messrs. Jardine, Matlicson, and 
Co., 3, Loiahord-street, E.C. 
i48o*^Iiirrar. Janies, Esq. Foreign Office, S. W. 

MuiTay, John, Esq. 50, Albem'trle-street, W. ; and Kewstead. Wimbledon, S. TV. 
*M(i!Tnv, Lt. W., 68th Beng. X. Infl. Topo. Assist. G. 'Prig. Siirv'ev. Mnsfoorie, 
fudta Messrs. II. J. Kin / and Co. 

5Iussv, H. G. de. Esq., yi.b. 4, Cove/idish-place, TV. 


Xairne, P. A., Esq. 2, GrovedtiU. Cambencell, S. 

Xapier, Maj.-General Geo. Thomas OonoIIy. c.r. Jun. United Service Club. S. W. 
Care of Sir J. Kirnl'hd. 

Xapier, of Magdahi, Loixl, G.C.B., F.R.S. 49, CleveLind-square, 5.114 

Xapier, IVilliara, Esq. 

♦Xasmrth, Capt. Darid J., 1st Assist. Trigonometrical Survey. Bhooj, Bombay ; 
and 5, Ch-irlotte-street, Edinburgh. 

*Xesbitt, Heniy, Esq. 12, Tiotorio-iillas, Kdhum, AV 114 
i490Xeville, Lieut. -Col. E-iward. 30. Clarges-street, Piccadilly, H4 

Xewbatt, Benjamin, Esq., F.s.s., etc. 7, Vkarage-gardens, Campden-hill, IF. 

Xewdigate, Lieut.-Col. Francis \V. (Coldstream Guards). Biykley-lodge, Weed- 
wood Forest, Burton-upoa-Trent. 

Xewman, Thomas Holdsworth, Esq. 43, Green-street, Grosveno/ -square, 114 

Xicol, (4eo. IVilliam, Esq. Ca/v of Messrs. G'yn. Mills, and C o., 67, Lmuhard- 
strect, E.C. 

Xicol, James D., Esq., m.p. 13, Hyde-park-terriice, Cumherland-gate, W. 

Xicol, Robert Esq. Reform Club. S. 114 ,* and Westminster-palace-hotel, S. 114 

Xicol, William, Esq. 41, Victoi'vi-street, S.W. ; ami Fairsydc. Ktnneffi Kin- 
cardine. 

♦Xichols, Robert C., Esq. 5, Sussew-place. 114 

Nicholson, 8ir Charles, Bart., 0.0 . l., Chancellor of the University, Sydney. 26, 
De vonsh ire-place, Portland-place, 114 

i50oXicolson, Rear-Admiral Sir Fiederick Wm. Erskine, Bait. 15, William-street, 
Loicndes-square, S. IF. 

Xissen, H. A., Esq. Mark-lane, E.C. 

Nix, John H., Esq. 77, Lombard-street, K.C. 

Xof*!, the Hon. Roden. 11, Chondos-streef, Cavendish-square, IF.,* a7id 
E.don-kall, Oakhun, Rutlandshire. 


E 



List of Fellows of the 


oil 

Ye-ir oi — 

Klecnon 

1857 *Xulloth, Captain Matthew S., R.n. 13, Xoi th-terracc, C‘iui’'erv:eV, S.E.; 
Uuiied Service Cluhy 5. TT. 

1865 Norman, H. J., Esq. Feiicf'^irCii-streLt, E.C. 

1360 Xorns, Hari v, Esq. Colonial OMce, N.TE. ; and 4, Little St. J ames’s-street. T1 . 

1861 North, Alfred, Esq. 20 j Loyal Fork-crescent, Clifton, Bristvl. 

1865 Northumberland, Algernon George, Duke of. }\orthni.iherlaiid-ho'.'se, N.Tl . 

186d Notman. Henry Wilkes, Esq. 7, Gieot MarPjorowjh-street, TT. 

186‘2 i 5 ioNoui-se, Henry, Esq. Conservative Cb<b, -S'. W, 


1853 *Oakeley, R. Banner, Esq. Kihnaronaij, Twerary, ArgyHihire. X.B, 

1867 O'Brien, James, Esq. 109, Beljrace-road, Pimlico, S.JW : and Clare, Ireland , 
1856 O’Connor, Malor-General Luke Smvth, c.B., late Governor of the Gambia, 
r.S, Chxh, 5.Tr. 

1858 Ogiine, Edward D., Esq. Ynljillar, Clarence-river, Xe-c So'dh Care 

of Messrs, Marryat and Sons. Laurence Pountney-lane, E.C. 

1863 Ogilvy, Col. Thos, 23. Grafton-street,PiccadiHy, W; and Puthren, Forfarsh., 

X.B. 

1864 Ogilvy, Thos., Esq. 62, Prince' $-gate, Hyde-park, M’. 

1861 Oldershaw, Capt. Robert Piggott. 74, Warxick-square, Belgraxe-road, S.VT, 

1855 Oliphant, Laurence, Esq. Athenceum Club, S.W. 

1866 Oliver, Lieut. S. P., I2th Brigade n.A. 1, Buchingham-villas, Brockhurst- 

road, Gosport, Hants. 

1845 i 520 *OmTnanney, Adml. Erasmus, c.B., f.r.a.s. 6, Talbot-sqvare, Hyde-park, TT. ; 

and United Service Club, S. IE. 

18.38 *Onimauney, H,. M., Esq. Blackheath, S.E. 

1867 Onnathwaite, John Benn-'vValsb, Lord. 2%, Berkeley-sqaare, Tl”. 

1853 Osborn, SirGeorge R.,Bart. Travellers' Cluh,S.W.; and Chicksand-priory, Beds. 

1856 Osborn, Capt. 8herard, c.B., Officier de Legion d'Honneur, etc. Athe- 

ncEum Club, -S'.IE. ; njtd 119, Ghiicester-terrace, iV, 

1861 Osborne, Lieut.-Coi. Willoughby. Political Agent, Bhopal, Schira, India. 

1869 O’Sbaughnessy, Richard, Esf(. 12, Cornivall-gardens, South Kensington, IT. 

1852 Oswell, William Cotton, Esq. 

1855 Otway, Arthur John, Esq., m.f*. Army and Xavy Cbib, 

1860 *Ouvi-y-North, the Rev. J, East Acton, Middlesex, W. 

1844 I 530 * 0 verstone, Samuel, Lord, ii.A., ii.u.i. 2, Carlton-gardens, S. Vf. ; and 
Wickham-park, Surrey, 

1868 Owden, Thomas S. Esq. ilmnt-pleamnt, Philip-hme, Tottenham. 

1867 Oweu, Capt. Chas. Lanron tAdj. R. !,I. Light Inf, Portsmouth Division). 

tit endo'rm.-lodge , Bnrg-rond. Gosport. 
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Election. 

1861 

1853 

1868 

1855 
1865 j 


1862 j 

1833 

1865 

1863 

1864 

1849 
1833 

1866 
1862 

1850 
1850 

1859 

1867 

1857 
1863 

1868 

1858 

1865 

1847 

1853 I 
1863 
1363 ' 
1853 
i86u I 

1861 i 

1858 j 

1868 i 

1863 

1859 1 

1853 


Page, Thomas, Esq., G.E., F.G.s. 3, Adelphi-terrace^ IV-C; and Totcer Cressy., 
Auhrey^road^ Baysicatery IT. 

Pdkington, Right Hon. Sir John Somerset, Bart., M.P. 41, Eaton-square, 
S. W. ; and Westicood-park, Droiticich, Worcestershire. 

Paiiologus, William Thomas, Esq. Care of Messrs. JfcG-regor and Co., 17, 

Ckarles-street. S. TT! 

Palmer, Major Edm., r.a. BoxkiU, Pennycross, Plymouth. 

♦Palmer, Commander Geoi-ge, r.n'. ‘ Pos'trhf A>istralia ; and Cavers, 

Haxcick, Eoxhurgshire, X.B. 

Palmer, Rev. Jordan, ll. A., F.s. A., Chaplain to St. Ann's Royal Society. ^^treathnm,S. 
♦Palmer, Samuel, Esq. 

i540*Papengoutli, Oswald C., Esq.. C.e. 46, Pi'ssell-sqiiai'e, W.C. 

♦Paris, H.R.H. Le Comte de. Chiremont. 

Parish, Capt. A. Chislehnrst, Kent. 

♦Parish, Capt, John E., R.X. Army and Xacy Club,S. W. Care of Messrs. Stilicell. 
♦Parish, Sir Woodbine, K.c.H., F.R.S., &;c. Quarry^kouse, St, Leonar<E s-on~Sea. 
Parker, Capt. Francis G. S., F.G.s., .a.i.C.e. Barracks, Belfast. 

Parker, Robert Deane, Esq. Cnion Club, S. W. : and Barham, Canterbury, 
Paikes, Sir Hany S.. C.B., kc. Oriental Club, TT, ; and Athenceum Club, S. W, 
♦Parkyns, Mansfield, Esq., F.zjs. Arthurs Club. St, Jaiaes*s^streei, S. W. ; and 
Woodborouyh^hall, Southicell. 

Pasteur, Marc Henry, Esq. 38, Mtncingdane, E.C. 

15 5oPaterson, John, Esq. 19 a Cole-iian-street, City. E.C. 

Paton, Andrew A., Esq. H.B.M*s V.-Consnl, ^fissolonghi, Greece. 

Pattinson, J,, Esq. 21, Bread-street, E.C. 

Paul, J. H., Ei>q., M.D. CamhenceV-house. Canrhencell, S. 

Paul, Joseph, Esq. Ormonde-house. Byde, Isle of Wight. 

Payne, Captain J. Bertiand, M.R.i.. f.r.S.l., Mem. Geograph. Soc. of France. 
Conservative Club, S.W,^ Eoyal Thames Tarht Ch'h, TP.,* and Terapsford- 
ho}xse. The Grange, Brompton, IP. 

♦Paynter, William, Esq., F.R.A.S. 21, Belgrave-square, iF. TP. ; and Camborne- 
house, Pichmond, Surrey, S. TP. 

Peacock, George, Esq. Starcross, near Exeter. 

Pearse, Capt. R. B., R.N. ArthuEs Club, Care or Messrs. Wo<>dhead. 

Pearson, Fred., Esq. 13, Cleveland-sqitare, TT', 
r56o*Peckover, Alexander, Esq, Wisbeach, 

♦Peek, Henry William, Esq., M.P. Wimbledon-house, S.W. 

Peel, Archibald, Esq. The Ger>xyn, Wre.cham, X. Wales. 

Peel, Sir Robert, Bart,, M.P. 4, Whitehall-gardens, S. TP. ; and Drayton- 
laanor, Tamicorth. 

♦Pender, John, Esq. 18, Arlinidon-street, TT’. 

♦Pennant, Col. S, S. Douglas. Penrhyn-castle, Bipuror, X.B. 

♦Penrhyn, Lord. Penrhyn-cnstle. Bangor. 

Percy, Major-Cteneral the Hon, Lord Heni-yM. k 40, Eaton-'sqwireyS. TT. 
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Year of 
E'cctioi 

1S65 Pereii'a, Francisco E., Esq. O're of Messts. Hichnnh'jn, 13, 

1860 Perkins, Frederick. Esq. Mayor of So^itkampton. 

1S65 i5 7oPerkins, Wilham, Esq. BosarlOj Argentine Bepnblic. Care of TP. Bollaert, Esq, 

1859 Perrv, Sir Erskine, Member Indian Council. 36, Eaton-^place, S. U’. 

1S65 Penv, Gerald R. Esq., British Coii'«ulate, Stockholm. Care of E. Mertslet, Esq., 

Eoreign-o^ce. S.TT5 

1359 Perrv, William, Esq., H.B.M.’s Consul, Panama. Athemruin Cluh, *?. Uk 

186:^ *Perry, William, Esq. 9, Won.rick-rQa>i, Upper Clapton, X.E. 

1362 Peter, John, E?q. 

1857 *Peteis, William, Esq. 35, Sichokis~Ume , Lombard-street, E.C. 

1860 *Pethenek, John, Esq. H-nleg-'jii-Tharues. 

1858 Peto, Sir Moiton, Ba.t. 12, Keitslngton~palace~<j'ird€ns, TP. 

1S61 Petrie, Alexander S., Esq. 4, 5^. MarEs-sq>i>ire, X.IV. 

I860 15 8oPetiie, Major Maitin, 97ih Regiment. Hanoeer-lodge, Kemington-park,W. 

1866 Phaiazyn, Robert, Esq. Wellington, Keic Zealand, Care of Mcsst Scales 

and liogers, 24, Markdane, E.C. 

1867 ^ Phayre, Coi. Sir Arthiu'. East India. Urdted Sei'vice Chib, 5. TP. 

1854' Phelps, William, Esq. \%, Montagn-place, Lussell-sqnarc, TT5C. 

1862 Phen^, John Samuel, Esq,, F.G.s. 5, Carltonderrace, Oahiey-street, *?, 115 

1860 Philip, George, Esq. 32, Fleet-street, E.C. 

1865 : Philipp-j, Edwaid B,, Esq, 1U5, Onslow -square. S.W. 

1857 Philliniore, Capt. Augustus, e.n. 25, Upper Berkeleg-st., TP.; and U.S. Club, 
S. W. 

1859 . Philliraoie, Chas. Bagot, Esq. lyidia 0^ce,S.W,; and '26, Upper Berkeley-st.,W. 

iSoi.i Phillimore, Wm. Brough, Esq., late Capt. Grenadier Guards. 5, John-street, 

Berkeley-stpxare, TP. 

1854 Phillips, Major-General Sir B. Travell. United Service Club, S'. TP. 

1869 i Phillips, Edward Augustus, Esq. 19, Elgin-road, Maida-vale, TP. 

1830 ! i590*PhUlipps, 8 ir Thomas, Bart., m.a„ r.R.S., F.S.A. Middle-Jdll, Broadway, 
j Worcestershire. 

1856 j Phillips, John, Esq., Solicitor. Hastings. 

1867 ' Pierce, Charles A., Esq. South Kensington Museum, Tl’, 

1869 j Piggot, John, jun., Esq , f.s.a., &c. The Elms, Citing, Maldon, Essex. 

1864 ' *Pigou, F. A. P., Esq. Hartford, Kent. 

1865 Pigou, Rev. F,, ii.A. 14, Suffolk-street, Eall-mall~east, 5. TV5 

1861 i Pike, Frederick, Esq. 44, Choi ing-cross, 5. TP. 

1852 I *Pike, Captain John W., r.n. United Service Clid},S.W. 

1855 ToooPilkington, James, Esq. Blackburn. 

1865 Piikmgton, William, Esq. War-office. 

1852 *P)m, Capt. Bedfoid C. T., r.n. Belsize-square, Hampstead, X.W.: and 

Seiiior and J mdor United Service Club, S. W. 

1858 Pirn ott, Jam-’s, R'q. BefEi/n-hovse-school, Brixfon~/uU, S. 

1859 Pinney, Colonel ilham. 30, Berkeley-square , TP. 
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Year ol 
I- lectioa. 

1867 

1^65 
IbnO ; 

1866 

1856 
1855 
1866 , 
1853 
1S35 
1860 

1857 

1863 

1853 i 

1864 
1S6S 

1867 . 

1861 j 

1862 1 
1864 ‘ 

1859 , 

1 

1854 j 

1 854 j 
1368 j 
1864 i 
1864 ! 

1864 
1863 
1869 
1852 
1 869 

1860 

1868 

1865 

1855 

1866 


Plant, Xathaniel, Esq. Exchange^ Eio de Janeiro; and Be Montfort- 

house. Leicester, 

Plaver, John, Esq. 24, Buchess-road, Ldgbaston, Birmingham. 

Playfair, Lieui.-Col. Robert Lambert. H.B.M. Consul-General, Algiers. Core 
of E, Sertslet, Esg.^ Foreigu-omce. 

Plowden, Charles, C., Esq. Belgrave-inansions^ Grosvenor-goi dens. 

^Plowes, John Henry, Esq. 39, Yurk-terrace, RegeriVs'park^ Lt,W, 
i6io*Polle5fen, Capt. J. J. India. 

*Pollington, Juo. Hoiace, Viscount. 33. Borer-street, IT''. 

PoiloL'k, General Sir George, (i.c.B. Clapham-common, Su/Teg, S. 

*Ponsonby, Hon. Frederick G. B. .3, Mount-street ^ Grosvenor-square, TV. 

Pouk, Captain John. 6, Colfe's-cUlas^ Leicisham-hill, S.E. 

Pope, Captain Wm. Agnew. 12. .stanhope-place, Hyde-park, TF. 

*Porcher, Captain Edwin A , K.N. 3, Montngu-square, W. 

Porter, Edwd., Esq. Atkenieum Chih, S. W. ; and ‘26, Suffolk-street, Pall- 
mall, 3. W. 

Portugal, Chev. Joaquim de. 

Potter. Archibald Gilchrist, Esq. Wbodham-lodge, Lavender-hill, Wandsnorth, 

S.W. 

i62oPotter, Wm. Henry, Esq. Bunsdendodge, Soicning, near Beading. 

*PoundeQ, Captain Lonsdale. Junior United 3crvice Club, S, W , ; and Bi oiom- 
u'ocd, Co. Wexford. 

Povah, Rev. John V., m.a. 11, Endsleigh-street, TEC. 

*Powelj, F. S., Ejq. 1, Cambi idge-sqnare, Myde-park, W. 

Power, E. Rawdon, Esq. Retired List, Ceylon Cirll Service. Meyirood- 
lodge, Tenbij, South IFn/es ; and Thatched House Cluh, 3. W. 

Power, John, Esq. 3, College-tet race, Camhridge-road, Hammersmith, TV. 
Power, John Arthur, Esq., m.a., b.3I. 52, Burton-crescent, W.C. 

Powuall, John Fisher, Esq. 63, Bussell-square, W.C. 

Powys, the Hon. C. J, F, 

Powys, the Hon. E. R. 

1 630 Powys, Hon. Leopold. 17, Montagn-street, Portman-square, TV. 

Pi ice, Chcules S., Esq. Bryn Bemcn, Neath, 

Price, F. G. H., Esq. 12, Upper Berkeley-street, Portman-square, TT' 

Price, James Glenie, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 14, ClemenCs-inn, W.C. 
Puch.ird, lltudus Thomas, Esq. 29, Granrille-park, Blackhcath, S.E. 

*Piickett, Kev. Thomas William, M.A., F.3.A, 

Pjideaui, W., F. E'iq., Bombay Statf Corps. 13, Avenue-road, Bctient's-pk., X. TV. 
*PimgIe, A. Esq. Yair, Selkirk, X.B. 

^Pringle, Thomas Young, Esq. Reform Club, S. W. 

*P.iu'.ep, Edw. Aug., Esq., B.C.S., Commissioner of Settlements in the Punjab* 
UmmtS'.u'. Care of Messrs. H. s. King and Co., 65, Cornhill, E.C. 
i64oPritLhLud, Lieut. -Col. Goidun Douglas. Ch •tham. 
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List of Fellows of the 


Year of — 

Election. 

1868 Pryce, James E. Coulthurst, Esq. Conservator of the Port of Bombay. 

1861 •Prodgers, Rev. Edwin. The Beutory, Ayott St. Peter Herts. 

1852 Prout, John William, Esq., M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Atheneeum Cluh^ S.W. : 

and Keasdon, Middlesex, N. W. 

1862 •Puget, Major J., 8th Hussars. Dundalk, Ireland. 

1860 Puller, Arthur Giles, Esq. Atherusum Clvh, S.W. ; ArthiLr\ Ch'h, -S'.!!' ; an^l 

YoungshiLry, Ware. 

1857 Purcell. Edward, Esq., ll.d. 2, Maze-hill, Greenicich, S.H. 

1869 Pardon, Lieut. George Frederic, R.x. \Vd<Mliands, Bracknell, Bei'ts. 

1865 *Pusey, Sidney E. Bouverie, Es<i. 7, Green-street, Grosvenor-square. W. 


1867 : 

1861 ' 
1862 1 
1854 

I 

1868 i 


Quin, Francis Beaufort Wyndham, Esq. ’n’istansn'kk-ho'iie, nei'i- MarUt 
Drayton, Salop. 

i65oQuiii, Lord George. 15, Beljrave-sqnare, ^'.TT. 

Quin, John Thos., Esq. Care of Mr. Lamhson, Epsom, 

•Quin, Admiral Michael. Senior United Serxke Club, S.W.; and 18, Albion- 
villas, Albion-road, Islington, xV. 

Quin, T. Francis, Esq. 9, Grafton-square, 5. 


I 


1858 ! 
1869 ! 
1862 ; 

1853 i 

1 

1867 ; 
1866 } 

1866 j 

1867 ; 
1851 ; 

1867 
1869 ! 

1868 ! 
1866 
1869 . 

1859 i 


•Kadstock, Grarille Augustus, Lord. 30, Bryanston-square, MV. 

Rae, Edward, Esq. Claujhton, near Birkenhead. 

•Rae, James, Esq. 32, PhilUmore-gardens, Kensington, W. 

Rae, John, Esq., m.d. 2, Addison-yardens south, HollanLl-cillas-roud, Ken- 
sington, W. 

Raleigh, Rev. A,, d.d. Arran-honse, Sighhury-neic-park. 

Ramsay, Alex., Jun., Esq. 45, Norland-square, Notiin<j-hiU, TF. 
l66o*Ptarasay, Admiral G. United Service Club, S.W. 

Ramsay, John, Esq. Islay, N.B. 

•Ramsay, Rear-Admiral Wm., C.B., P.E,a^. , 

and 23, Ainslie-place, Edinburgh, * * ” 

•Ramsden, Richard, F.sq., B.A. Camp-hill, Nuneaton, W'lncickshire. 

Randell. Thomas, Esq. i>t. Mark’s College, Chelsea, S 11' 

Rankin, WiUiam, Esq. Tiemaleugue, Carndmagh, Donegal. 

Ransom, Edwin, Esq. Kempstone, near Bedford. 

Rassam, Hormtud, Esq., Assistant Political Resident. Aden Care of Ve.-,- 
King and Co., io. Pall-mall, S.M\ 'O gr Messrs. 

Ratcliff, Charles, Esq., F.S.A. National Cluh s’ lir r-j i . 

ami Downing Colje, Cambridje. ’ ; 
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Year of 
Election. 

1861 

1846 

1859 

1861 

1844 


1838 

1869 

1866 

1869 

1863 

1865 

1868 

1861 

1858 

1859 

1866 

1856 

1857 
1861 
1869 
1830 
1866 
1834 


1864 

l83o 

1861 

1858 

1867 

1868 
1 857 

1861 ) 

1864 

1859 

1865 
1864 
1864 
1862 


Rate, Lachlan Macintosh, Esq. 9, South Audley-street, W. 
i67oRaYenshaw, E. C., Esq., M.R.A.S. Oriental Club, W. ; and 36, Eaton-sq., U'. 
Ravenstein, Ernest G., Esq. Topographical Depot, Spring-gardens, S.W. 
Rawlinson, Sir Christopher, dfam-court, Upton-on-Severn. United University 
Club, S.W, 

♦Rawlinson, Maj.-General Sir Henry C., k.C.b., d.c.L., f.r.s. Athen(:F^C7n 
Club, S.W. : and '21, Chixrles-street, Berheley-sqvare, TIL 
Rawson, His Excellency Rawson TVm., c.B., Colonial Secretaiy. Darhodoes. 
Ray, Capt. Allred William. The Lodge, BrUton-ovil, S. 

Ray, W. H., Esq. Thorn-ho^ise, Ealing. 

Read, Col. William Fitzwilliam. Junior United Service Club, S. ir. 

Reade, W. Winwoode, Esq. Conservative Club. 

Redhead, R. Milne, Etq. Springfield, Seedlcg, dLinchester ; Conseriative Club, 
*8. IT. ; and Junior Carlton Club, ‘8.11'. 

i68o='Redman, John, B.. E>q., c.£. 6, Wesbniuster-chainhcrs, Victvrki-street, S.W. 
♦Reid, David, Esq. 95, PiccadtUy, W. 

Rees, L. E. R,, Esq. 3, East Tndia-xvennc, E.C, 

Reeve, John, Esq, Conservative Club, .8.11’. 

♦Rehdeii, George, Esq, 9, Great Toiver-street, E.C. 

Reid, Henry Stewart, Esq., Bengal Civil .Service. 

Reid, Lestock R., Esq. Atheneeum Cl"b, S, TTL ; and 122, Westbonrne-ter., TT. 
Reilly, Anthony Adams, Esq. Belmont, 5InUingar. 

♦Reiss, James, Esq. 7, Cronvcell-road-honses, South Kensington, IT. 

♦Rennie, Sir John, C.E., f.r.s., f.s.a. 7, Loundei-sguare, ^.ITL 
1690* Rennie, John Keith, Esq., m.a. Camb. 56, Glourester-terra‘:e, Myile-park, IT' 
♦Rennie, M. B,, Esq., c.E. Care of James Itenmc, Esq., 9, Mutcombe-street, 
Belgrave-sqnare, S.W, 

Rennie, W., Esq. 14, Hyde-park-Square, TT' 

♦llenwKk, Lieutenant, r.e. 

Reuter. Julius, Esq. 1, Royal Ejxhange-buildinys, E.C, 

Reynaidson, Henry Biich, Esq. Adicell, near Tetsicorth, Oxfordshire. 

Rhodes, Arthur John, Esq. 24, hidtuooke -park-toad, Biiehheath, S.U. 
Richards, Allied, Esq. L<nnR s-biuldings. Temple, E.C. 

Richaids, Capt. George H., f.u.s. Admiralty, WhiUhall, .S'. 14. ; and 

12, Westhourne-tcrrace-ro^ad, W. 

Ricliards, the Rev. Geoige, d.d. 
i7CoUichardson, F., Esq. Park-lodge, BUckheath-park, S.U. 

Rickard', Edward Heiiiy, Esq. 4:. Coitiiaught-place, H), de-park, U’. 

♦Rideout. W. J., Esq. 51. Charles-t^treet, BerUley-square, TT'. 

Ridley, b. H., Esq. 11, dlortimer-iaa I, Rilburit, 117 
Ridley, Geoige, Esq. 2. Ch-irk^strcLt, B^rkeley-^quare, TV. 

♦Rigby, Major-General Chiistopher Rdmei. nriental Chib. U . ; a^d 14. Mms- 
jield-strcct. U'. 
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List of Fellows of the 


Year of ^ ^ — — 

Elr-ction ' 

1862 ! Rigbv, Joseph D., Esq. Esher, Surrey; and Ke'r-^jreen, Surrey ^ TV. 

1868 Riley, Capt. Chai'ies Henry, Junior United Serdee Club, S. W. 

1S60 Kintoul, Robert, Esq. Windnain Club, S. TV. 

1830 ! *Robe, Maj. -General Fred. Holt, c.B. United Serrice Club, *?. TT^. ; and 10, 
Palace-gardens-terrace, Kensuhjton, Tl. 

1868 ' ijioRoberts, Charles W., Esq. Penrith-house, Enra-road, Brixton, S. 

1861 1 Roberts, Capt. E. Wynne. Junior Carlton Club, S.W, ; and IS, Great Ciunher- 
land-sireet, Hyde-park, IT" 

1865 Robertson, A. Stuart, Esq., m.d. Harwich, near Bolton. 

1860 ' Robertson, D. Brooke, Esq., Consul. Canton. H. S. Kiny and Co. 

1861 *Robertson, Graham Moore, Esq. 21, Cleteland-square, Hyde-yark, TF. 

1868 , Robertson, Rev. J. S. S., il.A., f.r.a.s. Duncruh castle, Diuicruh-parh, 

j J>uiiiiin.'j, Perthshire, S.B. 

1863 ; Robertson, E. B., Esq. E.H's Legation, Tokahama, Japan. Care of Capt. 

I Brown. R.N., 10, Portlnui-terrace, Southsea, Hants. 

1830 j *Robinson, Real-Admiral Charles G. 12, Waricick-road, Maida-hill, TV. 

1859 ; Robinson, Eieut.-Col. D. G., R.E., Director-Gen. of Telegraphs in India, 

1 Calcutta, 

1864 Robinson, H. 0., Esq. 

1859 I 1 72 oRobinson, Sir Hercules G. FR Gotei'nor of Ceylon, Messrs. Biu'riett, 17, 
Surrey-street, $. TV. 

Robinson, J. R,, Esq., LL.D., F.S.A. Scot., LL.d,, f.r.s.a. du 2sord, Copenhagen, 
F.fj.s,, Edm. Membre Societe' .Asiatique de Paris, »S;c» South-terrace. Dewsbury, 
Robinson, Mr. Serjeant. 8 , King's- Bench-walk, Temple, E.C. ; and 43, JJechlen- 
hargh-square, TV.C. 

Robinson, Lieut.-Col. Sir John Stephen, Bart. Arthur's Club, S.W.; and 16a, 
Park-lane, TV 

Robinson, John, Esq, Care of £. Street, Esq,, 30, Coimhill, E.C, 

Robinson, Thomas F., Esq., F4^.s. 9, Derwent-roid, Suuth Penge-paik, 

Anerley, S. 

1850 j ^Robinson, Capt. Walter F., R.N. 15, MontpelUer-tillas, Brighto^i. 

1830 i ’^Rodd, James Rennell, Esq. 29, Beaufort-garJens, IV. 

1 860 j Roe, Capt. Juo. Septimus, Surveyor-General, W. Australia. Messrs, StUicell 

Ar’oidel-street, strand, TV.C. ’ 


1865 

1860 

1862 

1864 

1855 


Rogers, John T., Esq. 38, Eccleston-sqnare, S.W, 


1863 ! 

1861 ! l 73 oRolio, Lord. Dumcrieff-castle, Monat, K.B. 
1863 

1866 
l&6c) 

1834 


Rdun, AI. Herman von. 21, Kensingtm-parh-gardens, W. 

Rooke, Capt. W., b.a. Formosa, Lymington. Hants. 

Roos, Gustaf, Esq. 

•Rose, the Right Hon. Sir Geotge, r.E.s., ll.d. i, ff^de-pari-gardens, W , and 
25, Sontha/npton-ouudmgs, Chancery-lane TVC 


1868 I 

1861 I 


Rose, Henry, E=q. 8 , Porchester-square, Hyde-park, N. W. 

Rose, Jas. Anderson, Esq. Wa.ids^orth. Surrey, S.W. ; and 11, Saltsbury 
screetyW.C ^ 
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Elect OQ. 

1857 
1364 

1 863 

1867 

1368 

1864 
1862 
1839 
1864 
1862 

1868 , 

1863 i 
1836 
1861 

1861 j 
1860 ’ 

1858 ’ 
1869 ! 

I 

1830 

1830 

1860 , 
1860 j 

1857 [ 

1864 I 
1869 ‘ 


1868 

1^52 

1847 

1869 

1S57 

1S67 

1863 


♦liose, Wm. A,, Esq., Aldeiraau. 63, Upper TAa/nes-streef, E.C,; and 
BefionSi Crawford. 

Ross, B. R., Esq. Care of the H-j.isoii-biy Company, Sudson-hay-honse, 1, Lhne- 
street^ E.G. 

Ross, Wm, Andrew, Esq. 7, Albenvxrle-strect, IT”. 
i74oRo3siter, Wm., Esq., F.R..\.s. South London Working Mcn*s College, 91, Black- 
friars-road, S.E. 

Ross-Johnson, H. C., E^q. 7, Alhanarle'Street, TT. 

*f;oundell, C. S., Esq. 44, Piccadilly, W. 

Roupell, Robert Pnolo, Esq., M.A., q.c. a5, Albany, IW, 

*Rous, Vice-Admii-al the Hon. Henrv Jolm. 13, Berkeley-squarc, W. 

Routh, E. J., Esq. St. Peters College, Cambridge. 

Rowe, Sir Joshua, c.b., Lite Chief Justice of Jamaica. 10, Queen Ann^streci, 
C'lvendish-sguare, W. 

*Rowlar’d', Percy J., Esq. India-ofice, i?.ir. ; 24, Xotting'hill-tci'race, W. 

Rowley, Capt. C,, R.n. 33, Cadogan-place, S. TT’’. 

Rucker, J. Anthony, Esq. BlacLheath, S.E. 
i750*Rurabold, Charles James Augustus, Esq. Doicning College, Cambridge ; and 5, 
Percival-terrace, Brighton. 

Rumbold, Thomas Henry, Esq. 

Rumley, ilajor-General Randall, Vice-Pi-esiJent Council of Military Education. 
12, Cadogan-place, S. TT”. 

•Russell, .Arthur John Edward, Esq., M.P. 2, Audley-square, TT, 

Russell, George, Esq., M.A. Vietcjield, Southjields, Wandsworth; and 16, Old 
Change, St. Paufs, E.C. 

•Russell, Jesse Watts, Esq., D.CX.. F.P..S. 

Russell, John, Earl, p,r.s. 37, Ckesham-place, S. W. ; PcmbnAe-lodge, Ilieh- 
f/iond, S. TT. ; Endsleigh-ho., Devon ; and Gart~ho,, near Callandar, N.B. 

Russell, Wm. Howard, Esq., ll.d. 

Rutherford, John, Esq. 2, Cavendish-place, Cavendish-square, TTT 
•Ryder, Admiial, Alfreil P. U.S. Club, S.W.; and Cann'le-abhey, Uppingham. 
l76oRyder, G,, Esq. 10, King^s-Bcnch-wtilk, Temple, E.C. 

Rylauds, Peter, E^q. Bewsey-house, TT arrt/iiyfo/i. 


Sabben. J. i\. Esq., ii.D., Xoidhuinberlond-house, Stoke E'eiivigton, X. 

Sabine, Lieut.-Genenil Sir Edw., k.c.c., r.a.. Pres, r.s., f.h.a.s., &c. &c. 13 

Ashley-pt ice. Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W. ; and Woolwich, S.E. 

St. Asaph, Rt. Rev. Thos.Vowler Short, Bishop of. Palace, St. Asaph, X. iru/t?'?. 
St. Clair, Alexander Bower, Esq., H.B.M. Consul, Jassy, Moldavia. Care of 
E. Herfslet, Esq., Foreign>o^e. S. TTT 
St. David’s, Connop Thirlwall, Bishop of. Ahcrgwlly-palace, Carmarthen. 

St. John, Lieut. Oliver Beauchamp Coventry, R.E. X dional Club, S. W, 

St, John, R. H. St. Amlrew, E&q., Guth Uitics. 
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List of Fellows of the 


Year of ' ' ' ' ' ' 

Election. 

1802 St. John, Spenser, Esq^ Charge d’Afiaii’es, Port-au-Prince, Haiti. 25. Oro}:e-end- 

road, St. John's-icoodj S. HI 

1 860 i 77 oSale, Lieut. M. T., R.E. The Crescent, Rugby: and Cherrapijonjee, Bengal. 

1867 Salkeld, Colonel J. C. (H.MJ. Forces). 29, St, Janies's-street, S. W. 

1868 Salles, J. de. E^q. Belgraie-mansions, Grosvenor-gardens. 

1809 *Saimond, Robert, Esq. Reform Club, S. TT. ; 14, Wocdside-cresccnt, Glasgoic : 
<fnJ Ra/ikinston, Ratn-T, A^r, 

1845 *Salomons, Alderman Sir David, Bart., M.P., f.r.s., f.r.a.S. 26, Great 
Ciii/iberland-place, Hyde^park, TT. ; and Broom-hill, '>^ear Tauhrldge-icells. 

1863 *Salt, Henry, Esq. 29, Gordon-sgiiare. 

1861 Salting, William Sevain, Esq. 60, St, JameSs-street, S'. IF. 

1861 *Sandbach, Wm. Robertson, E^q. 10, Prince* s^ate, Hyde-park, S. TF. 

1867 Sandeman, David George, Esq., Camhrldge-ho'jsc, Piccadilly, B’. 

1862 Sanford, Major Henry Ayshford. 29, C/tester-street, Grosrenor-place, TF. ; and 

Xynehead'covrt, WellingtOH, Somerset, 

1860 i 78 oSarel, Lieut.-Colonel H. A., 17thLanceis. Army and Xacy Club,S.W,; an^i 
\ Shanghac, 

186*2 , Sargood, F. J., Esq. Jlooryate-street-buildings, E.C, 

1869 j Sal’ll, John, Esq, EaglejieJd-hovse, Be BeaaKOir-toicn, X, 

1860 ; Sai'toris, Alfred, Esq. Abbutts'.coud, Sto'c-on-thc-Wold. 

1852 Saumarez, Captain Thomas, R,s, The Firs, Jersey. 

1866 ' Saunders, James Ebenezer, Esq., F.L.S., f G.S., F.R.-i.s, 9, Finsbury-circus ; and 
i Granville-park, Blackheath, S.E. 

1864 I Sauiin, Admiral E. Prince's-jatc, S.W, 

1863 i Sawyer, Col. Charles, 6 th Dragoon Guards. 50, Sitssex-square, Kemp-toun, 

\ B/nghton. 

1838 Scarlett, Lieut. -General the Hon. Sir J, Yorke, k.C.b. Portsmouth, 

1861 ' Schenley, Edward W, H., Esq. 14, Prince* s-gate, B'. 

1866 ; lyqoScottj Adam, Esq. 10, Xoi'th-street, Fiieahury, E.C. 

1866 1 Scott, Arthur, Esq. Travellers Club, -S'.TF. 

1859 Scott, Lord Henry. 3, Tdney-street, Park-lane, W. 

1861 *Scott, Hercules, Esq. BrotheHon, near Montrose, N.B, 

1855 : Scott, Admiral Sir James, K.C.B. United Service Club, S. B’’. 

1866 Scott, John, Esq., M.D. 

1868 ' Scott, 'William Cumin, Esq. Mayfield-house, Blachheath-park. 

1863 Sco veil, George, Esq. Grosxenor-place, S.W, 

1861 Seanght, James, Esq. 80, Lancaster-gate, IF. 

1869 Searle, Frank Furlong, Esq., ii.R.c. 3 ., &c, 26, Cathedral-yard, ExcGr. 

1867 iSooSeaton, Col. the Right Hon. Lord. l> o, Albany, IF. 

1868 Seaton, Joseph, Esq., 3I.D. Halliford-house, Siinbnry, Middlesex, S. B”. 

1830 ‘Sedgwick, the Rev. A., Woodwardian Lecturer, m-a., f.r.s. Athenaum Club, 
S. W. ; and Cambridge. 

18b9 Sedgwick, John Beil, Esq. 1, St. Aiidre‘x\-^tl,ice. Regent' s-park,X.\Y 

ISOd Scemanu, Berthoki, ph. dr., p.l.s. 57, Wlndior-njad, Hollow uij. A’. 
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Year of I 
Elecuoa 

1866 

1865 

1858 

1853 

1867 

1858 

1855 

1853 


1854 

1860 

1856 

1866 

1861 

1861 

1862 

1861 

1853 

1846 

1857 
1868 
1861 


Sendali, Walter T., Esq., Inspector of Schools in Ceylon. Cvlonibo ; and Civil 
Service Club, S. W. 

Sercomhe, Edwin, Esq. 49, Brook-^reef, (rrosvenor-square, TF. 

♦Serocold, Charles P., Esq. Brewery , Liquorpond-street, E.C. 

Sevin, Charles, Esq. 155, Fenchnrch^street, E.C. 

Seymour, Alfied, Esq., M.P. 47, Eaton-square, S. W. 
iSioSeymour, George, Esq. 54, Lime-street, E.C. 

Sevmour, Admiral Sir Geo. F., k.c.b., g.C.h. 115, Eaton-sqiiare, S. IF 

*Seymour, Henry Danby, Esq. 39, Upper Groscenor-street, IF. ; Knoley-Hindon, 
TFj/^5 ; and Glastonbury, Somersetshire. 

*Shad\vell, Admiral Charles F. A., c.B. MeadO'C-hank, Melhshoin, TFYfs. 

*Shadwell, Lieut.-Colonel Lawrence. 9, Queensberry-place, Cromivell-/ oad, Ke^i- 
sinyton, IF. 

♦Share, Staff Comm-mder James Masters, R.5f. The Willoivs, Wyke Beyis, 
Weymouth, Dorset. 

Sharp, Henry T., Esq. 102, Piccadilly, Tl'. 

Sharp, Peter, Esq. Oakfield, Ealing, Tl”. 

*Sharpe, William John, Esq. 1 , Victoria-street, TF^sf/ninsttv, S.W.; and 
Xorwood, Surrey, S. 

♦Shaw, John, Esq. Finegand, Otago, Xeic Zealand, 
i 82 oShaw, John Ralph, Esq. Arrowe^park, Birkenhead. 

Shea, John, Esq., il.D., Surgeon r.n. 84, Blackfriars^road, S, 

Sheffield, George A. F. C., Earl of. 20, Portland-place, W.; and She^eld-park, 
Sussex. 

Shell, Major-Gen. Sir Justin, k.c.b. 13, Eaton-ploce, Beljrave-squarc, S.W. 

♦Shelley, Capt. G. Ernest. 32, Cheshain-jAace, IF. 

Shephard, Chas. Douglas, Esq., Suig. R.y. M.M.S. ' ValUiat,' Foynes, County 
Limerick. 


Shepherd, Chas. Wm., Esq., m.a., f.z.S. TrotterscUffe, Maidstone. 

Sheridan, H, Brinsley, Esq. Bellefield-house, Parson s-yrecn, Fulham, S.W. 
Shendan, Kichd. B., Esq., ii.p, 48, Grosvenor-place, *?. Tl. 

Sherrin, Joseph Samuel, Esq., ll.d., ph. dr. Leyton-house, Leyton-crescuit, 
Kentish-toicn, X.W. 

i 830 *Sherwill, Lieut.-Col. W. S., f.g.s. Professor of Surveyaig, Civil Engineers^ 
College, Calcutta; and Perth, X.B. 

1858 ! ♦Shipley, Conway M., Esq. Ticyford Moors, Winchester; and Army and Xavy 

I C5^6, ^.TF. 

1868 ' Shirley, Lionel H., Esq., C.E., &c. Raleigh Club; and The Lypiatts, Cheltenham. 

1866 I Shell, Charles, Esq., C.E. 

1856 i Shuttleworth, Sir J. P, Kay, Bart, 38. Glonceder-sqiiare, TF. ; and 

I Gaivthorp'hall, Burnley, Lancashire. 

1865 i ♦Silva, Frederic, Esq. 12, Cleveland-sqnare, Bayswater, Tl’. 

1859 1 Silver, the Rev. Fred., 3I.A., f.f^a.s. Xarton-rectory, Market Drayton, Salop. 

1859 ' *Siiver, Stephen Wm.. Esq. 66 , Conihill, E.C. : o.nd Xonvood-lodgc, Lower 

Xoru.ood, S. 


1867 

1860 

1863 

1857 

1859 



List L'elloics of the 


(jU 


Tear of 
Election. 

1860 

1853 

1848 

1866 

1864 
1862 
18dd 
1866 

1858 
1866 
1863 
1861 
1861 

1865 

1860 
1857 

1866 

1859 

1867 
1853 
1857 
1865 

I8hl 

1853 

1853 

1861 
1861 
1838 

1868 


1857 

1841 

1859 

1857 

1859 

1869 

1869 

1837 

185U 


Sim, John Covsgame, E>q. 13, Jai/ia>-st/’eety B>.ickm^h‘iirL-jate, S. W. 

Simmons, Edward fi.. Esq., Bai*nster-at-Law. 4, H^c^-parh-jate^ S. Tl’ 
i84C*Simmons, 2»Iajor-GeneraI Sir John L. A., E.E., KC.B. Lleut.-Govei nor Boyal 
Mditary Acddemy^ '[Vool‘.:ich, S.E. 

Simons, Henrv M., Esq. Ti^ersall'<rei>C€htj VTood-ruad. S'jdenhain-^iiUj S.E. 
Simpson, Frank, Esq. 17. Wlatehall-placef S.W. 

Simplon, Hemy Bridgeman, Esq. 44, V^pper G t'o&veiior-street, IT. 

♦Simpson, Wm., Esq. 64, Lincoln S'inn~Jieldst W.C. 

*Sims, Richard Proctor, Esq., c.E. Mah.tb'ir-killj BoiiLbay. C'ire of M€ss>'s. 
Kimj ond Co. 

Skelmersdale, Edward, Lord. Lathom-park, Onnsklrk, Lancashire. 

Skinner, John E. H., E^q. 3, Er. Johnson' s-b'fildingSf Temple^ E.C. 

Skrine, Hy. D., Esq. H'ar/cy/V/nano/*, near Bath. 

Sladeu, Her. £d\\ard Henry Jlamwaring. -4/tort, near JJarlboruughf Wilts. 
i85oSligo, G. J. Browne, Marquis ot‘. 14, Mausjield^street, W’. : and W’e&tport, 
County Mayo. 

Smedley, Joseph V., Esq., m.a. 0.cford(ind Cambridge Club, S.W. 

♦Smith, Augustus Henry, Esq. Flesford-house^ Gnddford. 

♦Smith-Bosanquet, Horace, Esq, Broxbourne^borooyh. E'Jdeidon. 

Smith, Drummond Spencer-, Esq. 7, Mount-street, Berkeley -spaare , W'. 
Smith, Edward, Esq. Windhaui Club, -S'. IE. 

Smith, Frederick, Esq. The Priory, Dodley. 

Smith, George, Esq. Emtlena-horne, Upper yonrood, S. 

Smith, George R., Esq. 73, Eaton-square, S.W.; and Telsden-parky Surrey. 
Smith, Guildford, Esq. 63, Chariny^cross, S.^V. 
i86oSmith, Jervoise, Esq, 47, Belgrace-square, S.W 

Smith, John Harrison, Esq. 55, Chepstou'-place, Baysvrater, IT’’. 

Smith, John Henry, Esq. 1, Lonihard-street, E.C,; and Parley, Croydon, 
Surrey. 

Smith, J. Sidney, Esq., Barrister-at-Lavr. Sidney-ludje, Wi/nbledon-common,S. W. 
♦Smith, Joseph Travei-s, Esq. 25, Throgrnorton-street, E.C. 

♦.Smith, Octavius Henry, Esq. Thames-bank, Westminster, S.^V. 

♦Smith, Major Robeil M,, r.e.. Director of the Telegraphic Establishment m 
Persia, Teheinn. Care of the Foreign-office, S. TE. 

Smith, Captain Philip, Grenadier Guards, 

♦Smith, Thomas, Esq. 

♦Smith, TV. Castle, Esq. I, Gloncester-terrace, RegenB s-park. A' Tl'. 
igyoSmitb, Wm. Gregory, Esq. HwisonJiay Cumpuny, Fenchurch-stmt, F.C. 
Smith, William Hemy, Esq., m.p. 1, Hyde-park-street, W'. 

Smyth, Colonel Edmund. Elkinyton-hfll, Wett<M-hill, Lincolmhire. 

*.Smyth, Waiington, Esq., f.r. 5. 92, Ittce, luss-ten-ace , W. 

* Smyth, l!ear-.Adm. William. Care of Messrs. Child and Co., Temple-bar. 
*>mythe. Colonel William J., r.a. 
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IS63 Snowden, Francis, Esq., m.a. 1, Dr. Johnson’s-buildiags, Tentple, E.C\ 

1865 Solomons, Hon. Geo. Craren Hotel, TTIC. ; and Jamaica. 

1839 ’“Somers, Charles, Earl, oo. Prince* s-gate, S. W. ; Fastnor~castley Hereford- 
shire ; and The Priory^ Reigate, Surrey. 

1862 Somerset, Capt, Leveaon E. H., R.N. Care of Messrs. Chard, 3, Clifford' s-inn. 

Fleet-street, E. C. 

1858 i88o*Somes, Joseph, Esq. Bit, "at wood-lodge, 'Wandsworth-corar/ion, S.W. 

1855 Sopwith, Thos., Esq., M.A., C.E., f.e.S. 103, Victoria-street, Westminster, 

S.W. 

1845 *8otheby, Lt.-Col. Fied. S., c.B., f.r.a.s. 100, Park-lone, 

1861 South, John Flint, Esq. Blackheath-park, S.E. 

1860 *Southey, Jas. Lowther, Esq. Care of Messrs. StilwelL 

1869 Southwell, Thomas Arthur Joseph, Viscount. Windham Club, *8.11'. 

1865 Spalding, Samuel, Esq. 7, Tipper Park-road, South Hampstead. 

1850 * Spencer-Bell, James, Esq. \, Detonshire-place, Portland-place, TV. 

1867 Spicer, Edward, Esq. Woodskle, Muswell-hill, JV. 

1863 Spickernell, Dr. Geo. E., Principal of Eastman’s Pioyal Xaval Establishment. 

Eastern-pande, Sonthsea. 

1855 iBqo^^pottiswoode, William, Esq., F.R.S. 50, Grosrenor-place, S.W. 

1859 *Spratt, Capt. Thos, A. B., R.y., c.B. Chre-lodge, Xecill-park, Tuabridge- 

icells, Kent, 

1866 Spruce, Pwichaid, Esq., pn. dr. Welburn, Castle Ho-'ard, York. 

1859 Stadbrd, Edward W., Esq. Colonial Secretary of Xew Zealand; care of 

Mr. J. S. Tytler, 19, Castk-streef, Edinburgh. 

1868 Staley, Dr. Thomas ^Bishop of Honolulu). Upper Gore, Kensington; and 

Honolulu, Hauaian Islan/.h. 

1853) Stanford, Edward, E&q. 6, Ch trbuj-cross, S.W. 

1855 .Stanhope, Philip Henry, Earl, Pies, >oc. of Antiquaries. .1, Grosrcnor-pluce- 

ho'ises, Groseenor-place, S. IT. ; and Ckeeening, Seeenoaks, Kent. 

186i.' *Stanhope, Walter Spencer, Esq. Canivm-hoU. Bacasley, Yorkshire. 

1S56 ^Stanley, Edmund Hill, Esq. Craven-hotel, Strand, W.C. 

1869 Stanton, Chailes llolbrow. Esq. 1, Mitre-court-hiiiidings, Inner Temple, E.C. 
1803 iqooStanton, Geo., Esq, Coton-hdl, Shrewsbury : arid Consetwative Club, S.W. 

1867 Stanton, Henry. Esq. \, Ricer-sfreet, MydJeiton-square, W.C. 

1856 Stathain, John Lee, Esq. 60, Wimpole-street, W. 

1863 *Staveley, Miles, Esq. Old Sleningford-hail, Pipon. 

1868 Staveley, Major-Geii. Sir Chailes, k.c.b. Government-house, Devonport ; tnid 

United Sendee Club, S.W. 

1869 Stebbiiig, Edward Charles, Esq. Xational Debt Office, 19, Old Jewry, E.C. 

1867 Steel, J. P., Esq.. Lieut. R.E. Junior United Service Club, S.W. Care of Messrs. 

Grindlag and C<>. 

1868 8teeL William Strang, E^i- 1 Leadcuhail-ctrcet, E.C. 

lS3i> '“.Stephen, Sii Geoige. Mtlo-'ine. Careof Mr. H. TV. liavenscroft, 7, Grafs- 

ilhl-S'lUa C ir.C. 
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U.'if of Felhirs o f the 


Year of — 

Slect!oa 

1869 Stephenson, B. Charles, Esq, 12, BoHon^ro'c, M-njf.n/'. TT. 

1857 i 9 iD 8 tppheason, Sir li, Macdonald, C-E. and Znst-cott'jge^ 

Wort/iiihj, 

1S68 Stephenson, Henrv P., Esq. 8 , Bt, Mary-axe, E.C. 

1866 Stepnev, A. K. Cowell, Esq. 6 , St. George s-terrace^ KtiighUhridge, IT. 

1860 Sterling, Col. Sir Anthony. Sonth4odge^ Sonth-place, Krdgfdsbridjey TT. 

1862 Steny, Henry, Esq. 7, Paragon, Sontri'.cark, S.E. 

1869 Steuart, Col. T. R., Bombay Army. Es^air, Marhynlleth, 

1855 Stevens, Henry, Esq., f.s.a. 4, Trafaljar^S'i'iore, IT'.C. 

1841 Stevenson, Thomas, Esq., F.S.A. 37, Upper Grosrenor-street, TT”. 

1866 Stewart, Rev. Dr. James. Lovedule, Alice, South Africa. Care of Pobert 

Young, Esg., Offices of the Free Church of Scotland, Edinburgh. 

1860 *Stewai*t, 3Iajor J. H. M. Shaw, Royal Madras Engineers. 

1869 i 92 oStewart, J. E., Esq., ir.D., Forest Department, India. Kev:, TT. 

1868 Stirling, the Hon. Edward. 34, Queen* S'-garde ns, Hyde-parh, TT. 

1860 Stirling, Cnpt, Frtdeiick H., H.x. fferof and United Service Club,S.7\. 

1863 Stirling, Sir Walter, Bart. 36, Portman-sguare, TT, 

1868 Stock, Thomas Osborne, Esq., m.p. 20, King-street, St. James’s, S. TT- 
1860 Stocker, Jolm Palmer, Esq. 93, Oxford-terrace, Syde-park, TT. 

1845 *Stokes, Rear-Admiral John Lort. United Senice Club, S.'SV.; and Scotchcell. 
Haverfoj'd'cest, Wales. 

1868 1 Stone, David H., Esq., Alderman. Sydenham-hdl, S. 

1867 *Story, Edwin, Esq., M.A. Z, King Ed'.card’s-terracc, Liverpool-road, Islington.di. 

1868 ' Stonn, Rev. Charles F. 3, Grosvenor-in >iisions, Victoria-street, S’. TT. 

1866 i 93 oStrachey, Colonel Richard, R.E., F.R s. Lancaster-gate, Hyde-parTi, IT" 

Strange, Lieut.-Col. Alexander. India Store Eepart/nent, Behedere-road, 
Lambeth, S. 

Stratford de Redcliffe, Stratford Canning, Viscount. 29, Grosve7ior-sguare, W. 
Straton, Rev. X. D. J. Kirkhy-whnrf, Tadcaster. 

Strickland, Edward, Esq., C.B., Commissaiy-General. Halifax, Nora Scotia. 
*Strode, Alf. Rowland Chetham, Esq. Dunedin, Otago, New Zealand, Care of 
J. G. Cooke, Esg., 47, Mount-street, Grcsvenor-srpiare, TV 
Strong, F. K., Esq,, k.h. Hamburg, Germany; St. Martin s-place, S.W. 
Strousheig, Dr. Bethel Henry. 70, Wilhehn-strasse, Berlin. Care of Messrs. 
Asher. 


1861 

1858 ! 
1864 

1860 i 
1868 : 

1S65 ; 
1853 j 


1853 j 

1858 i 

1853 I 

1859 
1861 

1866 


Strutt, George H., Esq., F.K.A.S. Bridge-hiil, BL’lpcr. 

Strutt, Captain Hammel Ingold, F.it.A.s. Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, 
Southampton. 

rgqo'^'Strzelecki, Count P. E. de, C.B., f.r.s. Savile-roic^ IV 

Stuart, Lieut.-Col. J. F. D. Crichton. 25, Wilton-cres.. Belgrnve-sg., S. W. 
Stuart, Vice-Chancellor Mr John. 11 andl2, Old-imildings, Lincoln* s-inn. IT'C. ; 

5, Queen s-gate, Hydc-park,W. ; a-nd Grnskemish, Isle of Skye, hiceimesshire. 
Stuart, Major Robert. Janina, Albania. Care of Messrs. Bull, Hunter, and 
Co., 52, Wipnore-street, T1 . 
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Sudelev, Lord. 5, ScJinore-pIace, Curzon-^sfreet. TT'. 
trulivaii, Rear-Admiral ?Mr Bartholomew J., K.N., k.c.e. 

Sullivan. Capt, T. W., c.B.. B.N. Kimpton, Wel'-cyn, Herts. 

Summerhaves M.D. 18, Sandringhim-g irdeiis, Ealing., IV. 

Surridge, Rev. Henry Arthur Dillon. M.A. 21, Bemers-street, TT, 

Surtees, Capt. Charles Freville. Chalcoft-house. Long Litton. Surrey. 
E 95 o*Sutherl<md, George Granville Ullliam, Duke of. StaiforJ.-Tiouse, St. Jameses 
Palace, S'. TV. 

Sutheiland, Robeit, Esq. Egham-tuse, Snrrey. 

Sutherland, Thomas, Es*q. H 3, Albany, Piccadilly, IV. 

Swanzy, Andrew, Esq. Sevenoaks, Kent. 

*Swinburne, Rear-Admiral Charles H. Capheaton, near Kewcastle-vpon-Tyne. 
*Swinhunie, Lieut. Sir John, Bart., R.N. Capheaton, Keurcastle-on-Tyne. 
Swinhoe, R., Esq., H.B.M, Consul. 33, Ocikley-sqiiare , .S'. TV. 

Sykes, Colonel William Henry, m.p., f.r.s., Hon. m.r.i.a. Athencrwn Clnh, 
S. TV.; and 47, Alhion-street, Hyde-park, TT’. 

Symonds, F., Esq., m.d. BeaumonUstreet, Oxford. 

"^Synge, Col. Millington H., r.e. Ahercliff, Akcrstohe, Hants, 


rqSoTagart, Courtenay, Esq. Eochk'tze Poifd, Durdhun Doinx, near Bristol, 
Tagart, Francis, Esq. 31, Cracen^hilLjardens, fI>iJe‘-park, TV. 

Tamtor, Edward C., Esq. (Impl. Chinese Customs). Tientsin, China. Care of 
H. C. Batchelor, Esq., 155, Cannun-^street, E.C. 

Tait, P. M., Esq. 38, Behize-park, A’. IV.; and O-'ient tl Chxh, U'. 

*Tait, Robert, Esq. 14, Queen Anne-street, W. 

Talbot, Right Hon. Richard Gilbert. Ballinck'', Kingitoicn, County Lublin. 
Talbot de Jlalahide, James Talbot, Lord. MalahiJe Castle, Co. Dublin. 

Taylor, Commander A. Dundas, i.N, 2, Gloucester-vUlas, Vppcr Eglinton-i'oad. 

Shooter's-hill, S.E. 

Taylor, George N.. Es4j. 3, Clarciuloji'^phice, flyde-park, TF. 

Tayloi*. H. L., Esq. Reform Club, aS’.TT’, ; anii 23, Phillitnore^gardens, Ken- 
sington, TV. 

iqyoTaylor, Rev. J.is. Hudson. Xingpo, Chin's. Care of Mr. Berger, Saint-hill, 
Easi Gi'instead. 

T'aylor, John, Esq. The Birchen, Kingstan-hilL 
♦Taylor, John Geoige, E^q. H.B.M. Consul in Kurdistan, Liarhekr. 

♦Taylor, John Stopford, E>q., ii.D. 1, Springfeld, St. Anne-street, Lkerpcol. 
Taykr, Col. R. C. H. 16, Eaton-phce, -S'. Tl'. end Carlton Club, Tl'. 
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1861 


1844 

1862 

1865 
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1849 
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1855 

1867 

1863 

1862 

1862 

1837 

1857 
1852 

1865 

1865 

1857 

1858 


1863 

1838 


Tvvyford, Oapt. A. \V., 21st Hussars. Reform Club, 5. TF. ; and CoshiuL-hovse. 

Cushamy Hants. Care of J/i*. M^urray, 7, ’Whitehall-pluce, S. W. 

Tver, Edward, Esq,, C.E., F.n>.A.S. 15, Old-jewry-chambers, F..C. 

204o*Tyler, George, Esq. 24, Hollov:ay~placey Holloiray-road, X. 

Tytler, Capt. W. Fi'aser. Aldoirrie, Inverness. 


Cnderdown, E. M. Esq., o. Kinifs-beiick-ndky Temple, H.C. 

Underhill, Edward Bean, Esq., LE.D. Denrent-loJije, T/virlow~ro<>dy Haiiip~ 
stead, N. W. 

Unwin, Howard. E^q.. c.E. 24, Bucklersbiiry, E.C. 

Ussher, John, E-q. Arthur s Club, St. Jameds-street, jS-Tr. 


♦Vacher, George, Esq. Manor-house, Teddimjton. 

*Vaader Byl, P. G., Esq.. M.r, Care of Mr. H. Btyth, 17, G-racechvrch-st.. E.C. 

Vane, G., Esq. Ceylon. Messrs. Price and Boustead. 

'•Vaughan, James, Esq., F.P..C.S., Bombay Ai-my. Builth, Breconshire. 

705oVaughan, J. D., Esq., Assist. Res. Councillor and Police Magistrate of Singapore. 
Care of J. Tupp, Esq., 4, Lancaster-road, Xotting-hitl, TV. 

Vaux, William S. W., Esq., M.A , f.S.a. British Musevm, TV.C. 

♦Vavasour, Sir Henry M., Bart. 8, Upper Grosvenor-street. TV. 

Vavasseuv, James, Esq. Knockholt, near Sevenoaks, Kent. 

Tenner, Capt. Francis John S. DUston-house, Upper Koncood, S.; and Elm- 
bank, near Worcester. 

♦Vereker, the Hon. H. P., ll.d., H.M. Consul at Rio Grande do Sul. 1, Port- 
man-square, TV', 

Vemer, Edward Wingfield, Esq., M.p. The Aske, Bray, County Wicklow. 

♦Verney, Edmond H., Commr. R.^. 32, South-street. Grosvenor-s^piare, TV. 

* Verney, Major Sir Harry C., Bait., si.p., f.R.a.s. Travellers' Club, S. TV. ; 32, 
South-street, Groscenor-square, TV. ; and Claydon-honse, Bucks. 

Verrev, (.'harles, E.-kj, 

2o6oVerul3m, James Walter, Earl of. Gorhumbury^ ncr St. Alban's ; Barrij-kili, 
Surreu ; and Messing-hall, Essex. 

Vile, Thomas, Esq. 75, Oxford-terrace, TV. 

^Vincent, Minos C., Esq.. C.E. Frankfort. Ohio. U.S. : andl‘I7, Strand, W.C 

Vincent, John, Esq. 4. Granvtlle-park, Blackhtath, 

Vint^s, William Reynolds, Esq., f.r,a.S. Care of R. P. HoJher. hu 

G.irth, Shn'x:Axu-<j-l.ine, Shootefs-hm, I‘l,„„sU'd, S.E.'; nmli. Thnue's-imt 
Holborn-niU. E.C- 

Vivian, Jlajor Qnintus, late 6th Hussais. 17. rhesham-street, S.TV, 

•Vyvyan. 6ir Riohapi Rawlmson, Bart.. f.u.s. Trelou:,,n-a,! Con, lull. 
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Vearof i — 

Election i 

1852 Wade, Mitchell B., Esq. 66, South John-street., Liverpool. 

1864 ! Wade, R. B., Esq. Vo, Seymoar-street^ Portman square^ VL. 

1863 I Wade, Tho-^. F., Esq., C.B., H.B.M. Secretary of Legation. Pekin, Chinn. 

1853 207 G*Wagbtaff, William Racster, Esq., M.D., 

1869 Waite, Charles, E«:q., ll.d., Principal of St. John’s College. Weighton-rond, 

South Penge-p'.irh, S.E. 

1863 Waite, Henrv, Esq. 3, Victorin-streetf Pimlico^ S .V. . 

1867 , *Waite, Rev. John. 48, Torrinytoii-square, Bloomsbury, IV.C. 

1864 Wakeheld, E. T., Esq. 40, Pemhi Uge-villas, B-tysirater, TT'. 

1866 Walker, Alexander, Esq. Preston, Kirkhean, near D>aiifries. 

1862 Walker, Col. C. P. Beauchamp, c.B. 97, Onsloic-sqnare, S. W. : and United 

Service Club, S’. W" 

1861 Walker, Edward Hemy, E.sq., Consul at Cagliari. Ke'^ton-hank, Chester. 

1863 *Walker, Fiederick John. Esq. AUtyr Odyu, Llandyssil, Carmarthen, U’u/es. 

1863 Walker, James, Esq,, Managing Director of Madras Railway. 23, Cambridge- 

sqn.ire, Hhde-pnik, Tl”. 

1S59 -c8o*Walker, Lt.-Col. James, Bombay Engineers. ^[nrree,ncarRamd Pinde, Punjab. 

C'lre of ^^c^^rs. H. S. King and Co., Pnll-maH, S.W. 

1830 Walker, John, Esq., Hydrog. India Office. 9, Cnstle-strcet, Holhom, TE.C. 

1861 ’^Walker, John, E'<]. 60, Porchester-ierrace, W. 

1858 *Walker, Captain John, H.M.’s 66th Foot. Broom-hill, Colchester. 

1864 IValker, R. B. N'., Esq. Care of Mr. Blissctt, 38. South C/stle-st., Liverpool. 

1863 *Walker, T. F. W., Esq. 6, BrocK-street, Bath: <ind Athcncfnn Club, S.W. 

1853 Walker, Captain William Harrison, n.C.S. 3, Gloncestcr-tcrruce, W. ; and 

Board of Trade, S. TT. 

1861 Walker, Rev. William. Grammrir-ichoof H'trJcy CastC^ Upton-cn-Sevcrn. 

1861 Walker, Rev. ‘William Henry, m.a. Xccion-rectory, Norfolk. 

Walker, William, E-^q., 48, HiVdrop-ro <d, Turncll-park, N. 

1868 ^oqoW.dkmshaw, William, Esq. 74, Lancnstcr-qate. Hydc-pnrk, IE. 

1854 Wallace, Alfred Russell, Esq. 9, St. Mat k' s-crescent, PeyenCs-park. N. \V. 

1861 Wallace, Rev. Charles Hill. :i. A. 'S, Ilariey-pl-icc. Chfton, Bristol. 

1868 Waller, Major George Heniy 16. E 'ton-i>qui/e. S.]\'. 

1864 Waller, Rev. IRirace. St. fohn'-, Chatham. 

Wallei , Sir Thos. Wathen, Bart. 16. Eaton-sqaare, S, \V. 

1863 Walin h. Gpoige E.mj., 3I.D. 11, EarF ^-terrace, Kcu'digton. IF. 

\S6A- Walni'Ey. Jo.^haa, Government Resident Agent. Natal. 

1860 WrJpole. Capt. the Hon. F., 3I.p. TrareP^rs* Clah. S W. : and Pninthorpc- 

h"'!. Lon-j Stratton. N^- ydn. 

1863 W.tipole. Rt. Hon. Sf'eniei. M.r. Graf ton-street, U'.; and Kahny. IF. 

1853 ^lOiWaltei. Heiiiy Fraser. Papplcirkk-hall^ncar Nottingham. 

1865 Walton. H. C.. E-.q.. c.h. 26. .y./M/c-rcr. IF. 

1863 Walton. J W.. Esq. 26, .^.TJ-nV-ro’r, IE. 

l^r.q Walton. R. G . E^j.. c .r. 

1S“'3 "^W-iiiR GeorLTo. K-'.j. 

F 'J 
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I860 

1865 

1869 

1868 

1862 

1868 

1864 

1859 

1869 

1869 

1862 

1867 

1867 

1852 
1862 

1859 

1860 
1861 

1868 
1867 

1853 
1857 


1861 
1868 
1858 I 

1862 

1836 

1865 
1864 
1858 

1866 
1860 

1851 
1 853 

1864 

1862 


Ward, Admiral J. Hamilton. Oahjield, WimUedon-p'irk^ S. 11 . 

Ward. Swinburne, Civil Commissioner, ^e^ichelles Islands. 

Ward, Capt. the Hon. Wni. John, R,x. H.M, Legation^ MashiiigtOJi. CaF< 
cj the American Department j foreign-ojnce, S. 11 . 

Waid, William Kobert, Esq. 22, Thurioe-squrre, H’’. 
ll'ardlaw, John, Esq. 57, Dririce*s-gate^ Kertsington. IE. 

21 roWardlaw, Col. Robert, C.B. United Service C .4.11. 

Warner. E., Esq. 49. ftro^venor-phice^ S. IE. 

Warre, Arthur B., Esq. 109, Onsto>r -square, S. IT. 

Wane, Col. H. J., C.B. United Service Club, S. 11'. 

Warren, Chaides, Esq. 17, Hanover-dcreet, Peckhani, S.E. 

WaiTen. Capt. Kirhairi Pelh.am. Wurting-hir'se, Biisingstohe. 

Washbourn, B.. Esq., M.n., &r. Eastgrte-cou^e, Cih’Kester. 

Wateihouse, Geoi^e ilai-sden, Esq. e of Jfessrs. Jforrisoii and Co,. Fhdpot- 
lane, E.C. 

Watkins, John, Esq., F.R.C.S.. f.s.a. 2, Eatcon-sqnare, Aldersg.'te-street, E.C. 
Watney, John, Esq. 16, London-street , Fenchurch-street, E.C. 

2 i 2 oWatson, J.imes, Esq. 24, Endsleigh-street, VC.C, 

Watson, James, Esq., Barristei -at-Law. 13, Circus. Bath. 

Watson, John Harrison, Es<|, 28, Queensborough-tenuxce, Kensington-gardeiis. H'. 
Watson. Kobert, Esq. 32. Invemess-rood, Bagsuxiter, W. 

Watson, Robert Spence, Esq. Moss Croft, Gaieshead-on-Tyne, 

Watts, J. King, Esq. St. hes, Huntingdonshire, 

* Waugh, Maj.-General Sir Andrew Scott, Bengal Engineers, F.R.S., late Surveyor- 
General and Superintendent Great Trig. Survey. Athemrum Club, S.M.; 
find 7, Petersham-terrace, Queen’ s-gaie-gardens, South Kensington, 11', 

Way, -lithur, Esq. Ashion-lodge, Ashton, near Bristol. 

Webb, Edward B., E.sq., C.E., &c. 34, Great George-street. S.W. 

*Webb, Capt. Sydney, Oriental Club. Hanoter-square, IT. : and 24, Manchester- 
square, W. 

2 i 30 ''Webl), William Frederick, Esq. Aimy and A'aty Club. .S.ir. 

* Wcbber-Smith, Maj.-General J.imes, 95th Regiment. 23, Devoushire-terruce. 
Hyde-parh, 1!'. 

Webster, Alphonsus, Esq, 44, Mecklenhurg-squarc, H'.C, 

Webster, E., Es.q. Sorth-lodge, Ealing, 11'. 

Webster, George, Esq., M.D. Didicich, S.E. 

Webster, George, Esq. 40, Finsbury-circus, E.C. 

Weguelin, Thomas Matthias, Esq., M.p. Peninsular and Oriental Steam Kavi- 
'• gation Co., Moorgate-street, E.C. 

Weller, Edward, Esq. H, Bed-lioa-square, W.C. 

♦Wellington, Ai-thur Richard, Duke of, Major-Geneial, ii.c.L. -\psley-housc. 
W. ; and Strath neldsaye, Hampshire. 

Wells, Sir Mordaunt. late Chief Puisne Judge, Bengal. 107, ric’tori«-st., S. 1!'. 
2 i 4 oWeIls. William, Esq. 22, Brvton-street, W.: and P.edleaf, Pensharst Kent. 
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1869 
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1865 

1864 
1869 

1867 
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Welman, Chas., Esq. XortOsi-mauor. Ta'intoa. 

Wentworth, William Charles, Esq. Combe-lodje, Fangbounie, Berks. 

West, Lieut.-Colonel J. Temple. 

W e>t, Uev. W . De Lancy, D.D., Head Master, Grammar School. Brentwood^ Essex. 
’^Westlake, John, Esq. 16, Oxford-square, W. 

Westmacott, Arthur, Esq. Atheri^iun Club, S'. IE. 

Weston, Alex. Auderdon, Esq., il.A. 18, Rutland-<j ate , Hyde-park, S.W 
Westwood. John, Esq. S and 9, Queen-street-placc. Sonthicark-hridge, E.C, 
Weiton. Champion, Esq. Soirierset-hiU, Dorkuvj. 

2150’" Wey land, John, Esq., f.R.S. Woijdrisiiuj-hall, Xorfulk, 

Wharnclihe, Lord. 15, Curzon-street, TTL 
Wharton, Kev. J. C. WiUesden-vlcarayei AL TTL 
Wheatley, G. W., Esq. 159, Leadenhall-street, EX'. 

Wlieehviight, William, Esq. Ol^jacester-Mje, Regent’ s-park, W. W. 

*^hinneld, Edward Wrey, Es^l.. d.a. Sv'ith Elhlngion-cicarage, Louth. 
*Whishaw, James, Esq., k.S.a. Orienttl Club, IE. 

Whitaker, Thomas .Stepiien, Esq. Lve. thorpe-hall, East Yorkshire; and Con- 
servative Chfb, S. IE. 

Whitby Rev. Thoma>, m.a., &c. St. JoKn's-terrace, Woodhouse Mcor, Leeds. 
White, Arthur D., Esq., .m.d. 56, Cnancery-lane, W.C. 

2i6oWhite, Lieut. Arthui Welleslrry, R.A. Kingston, Canida. Care of Cupt. 7\ P. 
lE/d^c’, R.i:., Orduanee Survey, Edinburgh, 

*Wliite, Charles, Esq., j.p. lo, Litue-bt,, E.C.; and Baniesjield-house, Dart- 
ford. Kent. 

White, Henry, Esq. 5, EmcasUr-g’itc. Hyde-parkyW. 

White, Col. Henry Dalrymple, c.c. 39, Lo-'.iuies-square, S. IE. 

White, Uobeit Owen, Esq. The Pr>‘->'y, LxciXi un, S.E. 

White, W. A., Esq. C>/c uf E. HettXet, Et-g., Foreign-office^ .V. IV. Ctvil 
Service Club, S.W. 

White, William Fo^ter, E^q. T/casurer, St. B<Artk<j(omcv's Hospital, E.C. 
*White, William 0., E-q. lij, Lhne-str, et. E.C. ; and Barnsjield, near Dartfo^d, 
Kent. 

Whitehouse, William Matthew MilE, E>q. 46, Chepstow-place , Baysieater, IE. ; 

and Hardicicke-honse, Studle;,, VCanrickshire. 

Whitmore, William, Esq. 28, Oxfjrd-spia, e, IE.; and Beekenhani, Kent, S.E. 
iiycWhitty, John Iiwine, E‘^q., n.c.!,.. ll.d., m.a., c k., ke. 94, Zoicer Baggot- 
street, Dublin-, Ricke-btvicn-haU, Cj. Carlow; and Provnlencc-oourt, Queen's 
Co.. IrijItinJ. 

Whymper, E'lw.ird, Esq. Toini-Kome, H'lsleiuerc. 

Whyte, M. B., Esq. 115, St. GiorgCs-rood, S. U'. 

Whytt. Ebenezer, E-q. lU Giove, Ihihj,iti\ X. 

Wilkins, J. E., Esq. O'.fcs.'. S. Ri'sG.’. C’. eof T. F. Cobb. 9, Cr.ner.- 
hill-gardriis, Ilcdc-p i-'k. IE. 

WiLau^on, Aliied. L>q. 14. E'vaston-p'ace, >outh Keubingtem. IE. 
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1860 


1854 

1865 

1865 

1839 


1868 

1857 

1869 

1863 

1856 

1856 

1857 


1867 

1363 

1368 

1359 

1867 

1368 

18d1 


1869 

1865 

1865 
1863 
1869 
1869 
1854 
186u 
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1868 

1846 

1865 

18o3 

i8o3 

18ol 


*\\ ilkinsoD, Major A. Eastrieid, b,a. Odd\ Co uuiissioti^ India : <, C-ivc/iJish' 
place, Brighton ; and Anng and Xaiy Chth, /S'. TF. 

Wilkinson, FreJenck E., Esq., M.D. Sydenh^nu, Kent, S.E. 

W llkill^on, Dr. G. 4, St. JohrC s-'xooJ-iillos, St Johns-icood, X. TT'. 

U ilkinson, J. J., Esq. a\, Sp'diignekl-ro 'd. Sc. John's~u:ood, A'. TE, 

: i8o’*'Wilkinson, Sir John Gai'dner, D.c l , f.p.a. Brynneld-house. Be>pi'jidston, 
Gower, Glamorgan. 

Wilkinson, James, J. Esq. 

\\ illcock, J. E Esq., ii.e. 6. Sfone-bin'dihijs, Lincoln s-inn. E".C. ; and 
Bosemtead, Acen^ie-ro-td, St. J-jhus-wuod, X. IE. 

Williams, Charles Heniy, Eaq. C t'irc\i''-nAL-:, Caii-Sall, SouL.rsct'i-‘irc, 
Williams, FiedeuLk, G. A., E>q. C\apJ-stjirs, LiucohCsdna, TE.'J. 

Williams, Henry Jones, Esq. 10, HercrX'txUtrcft, Park-l'ae, TE; and 83, 
Kih] Viiliiam-street, E.C. 

Williams, Henry R., Esq. 183, Camckn-toad, X. 

Williams, Major-General 8ii Wm. F.. Bart., K.C.B., D.C.L.. C-niiuiander-in- 
Chief, Cana- la. Army and Xarg Clnh,S,W, 

W’iliiams. WE Rhys, iAq., m.b. Royal Betukheni Hospital, S. 

*^Whliiams, iJichael, F^q. Trejully, Sco-o-icr, Cornwall, 

2i(}0*W iiliams. t. JE, Esq. Goo/ivrea, Pcn.jii, Aricorthal, Cornio/li. 

W iliougliby, Henry W ., Esq. 35, Jluntagn-squarc, EE. 

Wills, William Heniy, i:<q. ;J. E. thr city and county of Biistol). Hiu.t/ionidLn, 
Clift'jn Down, Bristol. 

W'ilson, .A.Iesander, E^q. 34, ILghburj-jdace, X. 

Wilson, Captain Anthony. 55, Mcorgate-street, E.C.; and 11, ChepstoiL- 
villas, Bagficater, TE, 

Whlson, Capt. Charles William, n.E. 4, Xew-street, Spring-gardens, SAY. 
Wilson, E., Esq. H<ii,cs-place, Bromley, Kent. 

Wilson, Capt. J. C., u.N. Care of Messrs. dVoodhead and Co. 

22 oo*W'ilson, Robert I>obie, Esq. 15, Green-street, Grosvenor-d'piarc, IE. 

Wilson, 8amuel King, Esq. .h Porttaivl-ccrrace, Regeiit's-p ira. X. IE. 

Wilson, Rev. T. Given, b.a. The Parson«.ge, Halstead, Essex. 

Wilson, Captain Thomas, R,^'. 

Wilson, Thomas, Es^j. Il, .it. aeo,,jc's-ii/!a,, C, ickctpeld-roaJ, Lun.er Clapton, 

Wiltshire, Key. Thomas, m.a., f.g.s., f.l.s. to, Gr,mmlk-park, Zt-ri.A„„i 
S.E. 


^Winch, W. Richaid, Esq. Chislek»rst, Kent. 

^Winchester, Right Rev. 8amuel Whlbeiforce, Lord Bishop of f p ■ 
26, Pall-mall, TE. > • • 

W’lndham, Capt. S. Siinth. 

Wmg, Commr. Aithur, R.x. Care of Messrs. Case and Londensaek. 
Wingate, T. F., Esq. 1 , Do cn-st, ect, Piu.adiU.y M'. 

Wmgheld, Mi Chailes Juiiu, ?[.p. Couuni^oioaer m Oadc, liho-ro'? 
hAjM-stixet, Hjdc-i' '/ k. TE ; imf Athehacurt Ci’d', S IE 


.. F.S.A. 


Cumber 
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Yfear of 

Election. 

18U4 2 2ioWodehouse, J. H., Esq., H.M.’s Commissioner and Consul-General fur the 

Sandwieh Island*. Cure of F. B. Alstoiiy Esq., Foreign-office. 

ISB') Wolfe, Capt. William Maynard, R.a. Aits Club, H nioier-->quarc, W. 

ISO*) *Woltf. Sir Huniy Diummoud, K.C.M.G. 15, Rutlond-j^ite, S.W. ; und Athc- 
nee‘'/n Club. S'. II' 

ISoS Wood, Capt. J'lhn. Oriental Club, II' 

1803 Wood, Hv., Lsq. 10, Clereland-squure, Eyde-park, W. 

1865 Wood, Lieut. -Colonel Wm., R.il. 4, Eydc-parh-terruce, C’Unherland-gaie, IT'. 
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1849. — Col. John Ch. Fremont — Patron's Med.al — for his successful explora- 
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for his successful explorations of South Africa. 
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1854. — The Rev. David Livingstone, m.d., etc. — Ration's Medal for 

Scientific Explorations in Central Africa. 

Mr. Charles J.AnpkksSOX— a Set of Surveying Instruments— for l.i 

1 ravels in South-Western Atnca. 


1855. — Elisha Kent Kane, m.d.- 
thc Polar Renions. 


-roum’icrs Medal — for his discuve 
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1 S 55 _ — Heinrich Barth, phil. dk. — Patron's Medal — for his explorations in 
Central Africa. 

Corp'oral J. F. CmiECH, of the Eoyal Engineers — a Watch and Chain 

— for his scientific observations while attached to the Jlission in 
Central Africa. 

1S.5C. — Mr. Augustus C. Gregory — Founder's Medal — for his explorations 
in Western and Korthern Australia. 

Lieut. -Col. Andrew Scott Waugh, Bengal Engineers — Patron's 

Medal — for the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India. 

1857. — Captain Richard Collinson, e.n. — Founder's Medal — for his Dis- 

coveries in the Arctic Regions. 

Prof. Alex. Dallas Bache, Superintendant U. S. Coast Survey — 

Patron’s Medal — for his extensive Survej’S of America. 

1858. — Captain Richard F. Burton — Founder's Medal — for his Explorations 

in Eastern Central Africa. 

Captain John Palliser — Patron's Medal — for his explorations iti 

British North America and the Rocky Mountains. 

Mr. John Macdouall Stuart — a Gold Watch— for his Discoveries in 

South and Central Australia. 

1859. — Lady Franexin — Founder's Medal — in commemoration of the dis- 

coveries of Sir J. Franklin. 

Captain Sir F. Leopold McClintock, e.n. — P atron’s Medal — for his 

Discoveries in the Arctic Regions. 

1860. — Captain John Hanning Speke — F ounder's Medal — for the Discovery 

of the Great Lake Victoria Nyanza, Eastern Africa, &c. 

Mr. John Macdodall Stuart — P atron's Medal — for his Explorations 

in the Interior of -Vustralia. 

1861. — Mr. Robert 0‘Haka Burke — F ounder’s Medal — for his Explorations 

in Australia. 

Captain Thomas Blakiston — P atron's Medal — for his survey of the 

River Yang-tsze-kiang. , 

Mr. John King — a Gold Watch — for Ids meritorious conduct while 

attached to the Expedition under Mr. 11. Ct'Hara Burke. 

1862. — Mr. Fr..ANK. T. Gregory — F ounder’s Medal — for his expilorations in 

Western Australia. 

Mr. John Abbowsmith — Patron's Medal — for the very impiortant ser- 
vices he has rendered to Geograpliical Science. 

Mr. William Lanusborough — a Gold Watch — for successful Explora- 
tions in Australia. 

Mr. John M’Kinlay — a Gold Watch — for successful Explorations in 

Australia. 

Mr. Fredertck Walker — a Gold IVatch — for successful Explorations 

in Australia. 

1803. — Captain J. A. Grant — Patron's Meelal — tor his journey irom Zanzi- 
bar across Eastern Equatorial Africa to Egypt, in eorupaiiv with 
Captain Speke. 

Baron C. von dee decken — Founder's Medal — for his two Geo- 
graphical Surveys of the lofty Mountains of Ivilima-njaro. 

Rev. 1\ . (tieford P.algbave — the sunioi *2.) Guine.is — ftir the j'urchase 

of a Chronometer or other Testimonial, lor los .uiventurous Joiirnev 
in and acro.~s Arabia. 

1864. — Captain F. G. Montgomerie, b.e. — ^Foimder's Medal — for his Triironc- 
metrical Suivey of Xortli-West India. 
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1864:. —Mr. S. W. Bakeh — Patron’s Medal — I'or his relief of Cants. 8peke and 
Grant, and his endeavour to complete the discoveries of those 
travellers. 

Dr. A. Ta'mb^rt — the .eum of 40 Pouinls — for his Travels in Central 

Asia. 

1865. — Dr. Thomas ThomsiA", m.d. — Fouiieler's Medal — for his Piesearches in 
the "Western Himalayas and Thibet. 

Mr. W. Chandless — P atron’s Medal — for his Survey of the Piiver 

Purus. 

M. P. B. DU Chaillu — the sum of 100 Gninea.s — for bis Astronomical 

Observations in the Interior of Western Equatorial Africa. 

Moola Abdul Medjid — a Gold Watch — for his Explorations over the 

Pamir Steppe, Ac. 

1366. — Admiral Alexis Boutakoff — Founder’s Medal — for being the first to 
launch and navigate ships in the Sea of Aral. 

Dr. Is-AAC I. Hates — Patron’s Medal — for his memorable expedition 

in 1860-61 towards the open Polar Sea. 

1S67. — Dr. Augustus Petebmaxx — Founder’s Medal — for his zealous and 
enlightened services as a writer and cartographer in advancing Geo- 
maphical Science. 

Mr. Gerhard IIoht.fs — Patron’s Medal — for his extensive and im- 
portant travels in the interior of Xorthem Africa. 

The PnxDiT, eiujiloyed hy Captain T. G. Montgomerie — a Gold 

Watch — for his route survey from Lake Mansarowar to Lhasa, in 
Great Thibet. 

Mr. John Wilsox — the sum of Five Pounds — for successful compe- 
tition in Geography at the Society of Arts examination. 

1868. — Professor A. E. Mordexskiold — Founder’s Medal — for the leading 
part he took in the recent Swedish Expeditions in the Xorth Polar 
Piegion. 

Mrs. Mary Somerville — Patron’s Medal — in recognition of the ahle 

works published by her, which have largely benefited Geographical 
Science. 

Mr. JoHX Kidxet — the sum of Five Pounds — for successful competi- 
tion in Geography at the Society of Arts examination. 
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E0na( Cbarttr af litcorpratmix 

TO THE 

ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

1859 . 


^Utnria, G-race of God, of the United Kingdom 

of Great Britain and Ireland, Queen, Defender of the 
Faith, To all to whom these Presents shall come, 
Greeting. 

Whereas Sir Roderick Impey Murchison, 
Knight, and others of our loving subjects did, in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and thirty, establish a 
Society, by the name of The Royal Geographical Society, 
for the advancement of Geographical Science, and of 
which Society we have become the Patron : 

Avd whereas it has been represented to us 
that the same Society has since its establishment sedu- 
lously pursued such its proposed object, by collecting, 
registering, digesting, and, from time to time, publishing 
an annual Journal of Transactions, which have con- 
tributed to the progress of geographical knowledge ; by i 
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6 ROYAL CHARTER OF lATORPORATIOX 

Aad we do hereby grant our especial licence and 
authority, unto all and every person and persons, bodies 
politic and corporate, otherwise competent to grant, sell, 
ahen, and convey in Mortmain, unto and to the use of the 
said body politic and corporate, and their successors, any 
messuages, lands, tenements, or hereditaments, not exceed- 
ing such annual value as aforesaid. 

Axd our will and pleasure is, and we further 
grant and declare, that there shall he a Gleneral Meeting, or 
General Meetings of the Fellows of the said Society, to be 
held from time to time as hereinafter mentioned ; and that 
there shall be a Council to direct and manage the concerns 
of the said body politic and corporate, and that the General 
Meetings and the Council shall have the entire direction 
and management of the same, in the manner and subject 
to the regulations hereafter mentioned. 

Axd we do hereby also wiU, grant and declare, 
that there shall be a President, Tice-Presidents, a Trea- 
surer, and Secretaries of the said body politic and corporate ; 
and that the Council shall consist of the President, Vice- 
Presidents, Treasurer, Trustees, Secretaries, and not more 
than twenty-one, nor less than twelve, other Fellows of 
the said Society. 

And we do hereby further will and declare, that 
the said Sir Eoderick Impey Murchison, Knio-ht, shall be 
the first President of the said body politic and corporate ; 
and the other persons now being the Vice-Presidents 
Treasurer, Trustees, Secretaries, together with twenty-one 
Members of the Council, shall be the first Members of the 
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Council, and shall continue such until the election of 
Officers shall be made in pursuance of these presents. 

Axd we do hereby further will and declare, that 
it shall be lawful for the Fellows of the said body politic 
and corporate hereby established, to hold a General 
Meeting once in the year, or oftener, for the purposes 
hereinafter mentioned, namely, That the President, Vice- 
Presidents, the Treasurer, the Secretaries, and other 
members of the Council, shall be chosen at such General 
Meeting, and that the General Meetings shall from time 
to time make and establish such Bye Laws, and vary and 
alter, or revoke the same, as they shall deem to be useful 
and necessary for the regulation of the said body politic 
and corporate, for the admission of Fellows and of 
Honorary and Foreign Members, and for the fixing the 
nmnber of the Presidents, Officers, and for the manage- 
ment of the proceedings, and the estates, goods, and 
business of the said body politic and corporate, so that 
such Bye Laws be not repugnant to these presents, or to 
the Laws and Statutes of this our realm, and shall and 
may also enter into any resolution and make any regula- 
tion respecting the affairs of the said body politic and 
corporate that may be necessary and ju’oper. 

Axn we do further vdll and declare that the 
General Meetings shall take place at such time as may 
be fixed by the said Council, and that the present regula- 
tions of the said Society, so far as they are not inconsistent 
with these presents, shall continue in force until the same 
shall be altered by a General Meeting-. 
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And we further will, grant and declare, that 
the Council shall have the sole management of the income 
and funds of the said hody politic and corporate, and 
the appointment of Secretary, Librarian, Curator, and 
such other officers, attendants, and servants, as the Council 
shall think necessary or useful, as also the entire manage- 
ment and superintendence of all the other affairs of the 
said Society, and shall and may, but not inconsistently 
with or contrary to the provisions of this our Charter, 
or any existing Bye Law, or Laws and Statutes of this 
our realm, do all such acts and deeds as shall appear to 
them necessary for carrying into effect the objects and 
views of the said body politic and corporate. 

Provided always, and we do will and declare, 
that the Council shall from time to time render to a 
General Meeting a full account of their proceedings, and 
that every Fellow of the Society may, at all reasonable 
times, to be fixed by the said Council, see and examine 
the accounts of the receipts and payments of the said 
body politic and corporate. 

Axd we further will, grant and declare, that 
the whole property of the said body politic and corporate 
shall he vested, and we do hereby vest the same solely 
and absolutely in the Fellows thereof, and that they shall 
have full power and authority to sell, alienate, charge, 
and otherwise dispose of the same as they shall think 
proper ; but that no sale, mortgage, incumbrance, or 
other disposition of any messuages, lands, tenements, or 
hereditaments belonging to the said body politic and 
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corporate shall be made, except with the approbation and , j 
concurrence of a General Meeting. j I 

i j 

Axd we lastly declare it to be our Royal Will \ 
and Pleasure, that no Resolution or Bye Law shall on 
anv account or pretence whatsoever be made by the said ; 
body politic and corporate in opposition to the g'eneral i < 
scope, true intent, and meaning of this our Charter, or I 
the Laws or Statutes of our realm, and that if any such 
Rule or Bye Law shall be made, the same shall be abso- | 
lutely null and void to all intents, effects, constructions, 
and purposes whatsoever. ! 

!i 

I I 

Ix witness whereof we have caused these our i 
Letters to be made Patent. i ! 

! i 

Witness Ourself, at our Palace at Westminster, ; 
this eighth day of February, in- the twenty-second year ‘ 

0^4 • . . j I 

of our reign. i j 

By Her Majesty’s command. 


(Signed) 


EDMUXDS. 




REGULATIONS. 


CORRECTED UP TO THE ANXr\"ERSARr MEETING, 25th MAT, 1868. 


Note. — Auv changes that mav take place in the Regulations of the Society will 
be found by reference to the Annivei'siiry Report, published in the Journal of each 
year. 


Chapter I. 

CONSTITUTION. 

1. Tbe Eoval Geographical Society is instituted for 
the improTemeiit and diffusion of Geographical Knowledge. 

2. The Society consists of Ordinary, Corresponding, and 
Honorary Fellows; the number of the last mentioned not 
to exceed forty. 

3. A Council shall be chosen annually from the Ordinary 
Fellows, to conduct the affairs of the Society; and shall 
consist of a President, four Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, two 
Secretaries, a Foreign Secretary, twenty-one Ordinary Coun- 
cillors, and two Trustees, supernumerary Councillors. 

4. A certain portion of the Council shall be changed 
periotUcally, yiz., the President every second year ; and one 
of the Vice-Presidents, and seven of the Ordinary Councillors 
every vear ; the retiring inchviduals shall be selected by 
the Council, and shall not be re-eKgible to the same office 
tin after the expiration of one year. 

5. Every Ordinary Fellow shall be eligible to fill any 
of the offices in the Council (with such reservation only as 
the above necessary change may impose) ; but no Fellow 
shall hold more than one office at a time. 



6. The Society shall, from time to time, under the snjier- 
intendence of the Council, publish Transactkuis, and accom- 
pany them Avith 3Iaps and other Illustrations, as occasion 
may require. 

7. The Society shall distribute gratuitously to each Fellow 
a copy of all the published Transactions ; but all will be 
required to send to the Society for their copies of the 
JouENAL. The Peoceedings shall be forwarded, fi-ee of 
expense, to all Fellows residing in the United Kingdom, 
whose address is known. 

8. The Peoceedlsgs shall consist of a narrative of the 
Proceediags at Meetings, Abstracts of Papers read. Observa- 
tions on the Papers (unless when objected to by the speakers, 
upon the proofs being sent to them for correction , — a course 
never to he omitted), and such additional notices as may be 
sanctioned by the Council. 

9. The Society shall also possess a Library, with a collec- 
tion of Maps, Charts, and Instruments connected with Geo- 
graphical Science, to which aU Fellows shall have access, 
and Strangers by their orders, under such restrictions as may 
appear to the Council necessary for their preservation. 

10. All donations to the Society shall be recorded in its 
Transactions, both in the current number of the Pkoceedixgs, 
and again in the ensuing number of the Journal. 

11. The Society shall not and may not make or dis-tribute 
any dividend, gift, division, or bonus in money, unto or 
between any of its F ellows. 


Eegulatioxs of Libraky axd Map Kooyi. 

I. The Library shall be open every day in the week (Sundays 
excepted; from halj-puit Ten in the morning to half-past Four "in 
the afternoon, except on Saturday after huf-past fim p.ir., Good 
Friday, Easter Jlonday. Christmas Day and the dav followin>^ ■ 
and it shall he closed during the third week in September In 
.n-der to he thoroughly cleaned. The Map Pu ,om shall he open to 
Fellows on the same days as the Library. fu,m half -past Ter in the 
morning till half-past Four in the aftenioon ; and to the public- 
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from Elecea in the morning to Four in the afternoon. On 
Saturday, the Map Boom shall be closed at half-past Tuco P.ii. 

II. Everj' Eellotv of the Society is entitled (subject to the Hides) 
to borrow as many as four volumes at one time, ydth the follow- 
ing exceptions : — 

1 . Dictionaries, Encyclopaedias, and other works of reference 

and cost. Minute Books, 3Ianuscripts, Atlases, Books 
and Illustrations in loose sheets. Drawings, Prints, and 
unbound Numbers of Periodical Works, unless with the 
special written order of the President. 

2. Maps or Charts, unless ty special sanction of the President 

and Council. 

3. New IVorks before the expiration of a year after receipt. 

III. The title of every Book, Pamphlet, Map, or Work of any 
kind lent, shall first be entered in the Library-register, with the 
borrower's signature, unless applied for by letter in the bor- 
rower’s hand. 

IT. Xo work of any kind can be retained longer than one 
month ; but at the expiration of that period, or sooner, the same 
must be returned free of expense, and may then, upon re-entry, 
be again borrowed, provided that no application for it shall have 
been made in the mean time by any other Fellow. 

\ . Any gentleman requiring to consult a volume on the pre- 
mises shall state his wish to the Librarian who will be in 
attendance, who will procure the same ; and every such volume 
when done with shall be at once handed to the Librarian, to be 
by him returned to its proper shelf. 

\ I. — In alt cases a list of the Boohs, § c., or other pi'operty of the 
%ciety, in the possession of any Fellow, shall be sent in to the Assistant 
Secretaiy ox or betoee the Isr of Jhlv ix each year. 

Til. In every case of loss or damage to any volume, or other 
property of the Society, the borrower shall make good the same : 
and all or any propertj- shall be considered as lost, and recovery 
of its value be capable of being enforced, which is not returned 
within four months after application for it. 

VTII. Xo stranger can be admitted to the Library except by 
the introduction of a Fellow, whose name, together with that of 
the Tisitor, shall be inserted in a book kept for that purpose. 

IX. F ellows transgressing any of the above Eegulations shall 
be reported by the Assistant Secretary to the Secretaries, and by 

A 4 
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them to the Council, who will take such steps as the case may 
require. 

X. In consideration of the grant of 500?. per annum from 
Her Majesty’s Government, the Map Hoorn of the Society shall 
be open to all persons seeking geographical infoimation. 


Chapter II. 

ELECTION AND ADMISSION OF FELLOWS. 

1. Evert person desirous of admission into the Society as 
an Ordinary Fellow must be proposed and recommended 
agreeably to the Form Xo. 1 in the Appendix hereto ; and 
such recommendation must be subscribed by two Fellows at ■ 
least, one of whom must certify his personal knowledge of 
such candidate. 

2. The Certificate, thus filled up, shall be delivered to the 
Secretaries, and shall be read out at the next Ordinary Meeting 
of the Fellows; after which it shall be suspended in a con- 
spicuous place in the Society’s rooms till the next Meeting. 

2. The Election of Fellows is entrusted to the Council ; and 
the names of those so elected 'shall be regularly announced 
from the chair at each Ordinary Evening Meeting. 

4. The Assistant Secretary shall send to every newly elected 
Fellow notice of his election within three days; together 
with a Copy of the Kegulations of the Society, corrected to the 
date of issue, a List of the Fellows, and a Card announcing 
the days on which the Ordinary 3Ieetings will he held during 
the season. But no election of an Ordinary Fellow shall be 
complete, neither shall the name of any such be printed in 
any list of the Society, nor shall he be entitled to exercise 
any of the privileges of a Fellow, until he shall have paid 
his admission-fee and first year’s contribution, or compounded 
for the same, as hereafter to be explained ; and unless these 
payments be made within three calendar months from the 
date of election, such election shall be void. 

5. Every newly elected Fellow, having paid his fees, shall, 
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at the first Ordinary fleeting at which he shall be present, 
be introduced by some Fellow to the President, or Chairman 
of the eTening, who shall formally admit him. 

6. Honorary and Corresponding Fellows shall be elected 
with the same formalities, but can only be proposed by the 
Council. They are not eligible to fill any office in the 
Council (Chap. I. sect. 3) ; but in aU other respects they have 
the same priyileges as Ordinary Fellows. 

7. The Council are empowered to remit the entrance fees 
and subscriptions in a limited number of cases, where it may 
be found desirable to elect gentlemen to the Fellowship who 
are distinguished for their services to Geographical Science, 
and whose circumstances render it inconvenient to them to 
make the necessary payments. 


Chapter HI. 

WITHDEAWAL AA’D EEMOVAL OF FELLOWS. 

1. Ant Fellow may withdraw from the Society, by sig- 
nifying his udsh to do so, by letter under his own hand, ad- 
dressed to the President or Secretaries, at the apartments 
of the Society; provided always that such Fellow shall con- 
tinue to be liable for his annual contribution for the year in 
which he signifies his wish to withdraw ; and he shall further 
continue liable for such annual contribution until he shall 
have discharged all sums, if any, due by him to the Society ; 
and shall have returned all books or other property borrowed 
by him of the Society ; or shall have made full compensation 
for the same, if lost, or not forthcoming. 

2. Any Fellow may be removed from the Society, if 
there shall appear to a Special General fleeting of the 
Fellows, called expressly to consider the question, sufficient 
cause for such removal. The sense of the Meeting to be 
taken bv ballot; and if two-thirds of the Fellows shall vote 
for his removal, such vote shall be decisive. 


« 
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Chapter IV. 

PAYMENTS TO THE SOCIETY. 

1. E\'ehy Ordinary Fellow shall, on his election, be re- 
quired to pay j 63 as his admission fee, and £2 as his annual 
contribution for the year ending on the 31st December then 
next ensuing, or he may compound either at his entrance by 
oue payment of F28, or at any subsequent period by the 
payment of £2.5, if his entrance fee be already paid. And 
no FeUow shall be entitled to vote or to enjoy any other 
privilege of the Society so long as he shall continue in 
ari’ear. Honorary and Corresponding FeUows are not re- 
quired to make any payments. 

2. The first Annual patunent of Fellows elected in Novem- 
ber and December shall be considered to extend to the second 
31st December following their elections. 

3. So soon in every year as the Auditors shall have com- 
pleted their financial investigation, the name of every Fellow 
in arrear to the Society, together Avith a statement of the 
arrear, shall be reported to the Council; and immediate notice 
of the same, with an account of such arrear, shall be forwarded 
to every Fellow whose name shall have been so reported ; and 
if the arrear be not paid within one calendar month from 
the date of such notice, or within such further time as the 
Council may grant upon special cause to them shown, the 
Council shall direct that the name of the Fellow so reported 
together with a statement of the arrear shall be suspended 
in the Office of the Society ; and if the arrear shall not 
have been discharged before the second Ordinary General 
Meeting after such suspension, the Council shall be em- 
powered to remove the Fellow- from the Society ; and the 
name of the Fellow which has been so suspended shall not 
be taken down until the arrear shall have been paid, or the 
FeUow' shall have been removed from the Society. 

4. The names of defaulters whose subscriptions are more 
than 3 years in arrear shall be struck off the hst as Fellows. 
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Chapter V. 

ilEETIXGS OF THE SOCIETY. 

The 3Ieetiiigs of the Society are of three khids, Amiiver- 
sary. Special, and Ordinary. 

Sect. 1 . — Anniversary Meetings. 

1. The Anniversary fleeting of the Fellows shall be held 
on the foui'th ^Monday in 3Iay. 

2. Xotice of this 3Ieeting shall be sent to every Fellow 
residing in the United Ivingdom, whose address is known; 
and shall be inserted in two or more newspapers, one week 
at least before the day of Meeting. 

3. The object of this fleeting shall be to elect the Council 
and Officers for the ensuing year; to receive the Annual 
Ecport of the Council, and to hear the President’s Address. 
And no new regulation, nor alteration or repeal of any 
existing regulation, shall be made at such Meeting, unless 
unanimously proposed by the Council. 

4. The Annual Report of the Coimcil shall be read to the 
Society before commencing the ballot. 

5. The Society being required to make certain annual 
changes, as before specified, in the Council, a sufficient num- 
ber of printed balloting lists, according to the form No. 2 in 
the Appendix, shall be prepared by the Assistant Secretary 
previously to the fleeting ; one column of which shall contain 
a list of the existing Council ; a second, the names of the 
Fellows proposed to be changed, as well as those who retire 
in rotation ; a thh-d, of those proposed to be elected in then- 
stead ; and a fourth left vacant to receive the names of any 
other Fellows not so i)ro}) 0 &od, whose names individual Fellows 
iiiav wish to sulistitute for those specified in column 3. 

One of these balloting lists shall be given at the Meeting 
to every Fellow jire^elit. 
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6. The chair shall be taken at one o’clock p.m., or as soon 
after as twenty-five Fellows shall be present ; whereupon, 
the Regulations relating to the Anniversary General 3feet- 
ings being first read, the Chairman shall appoint two or more 
Scrutineers from among the Fellows present, to superintend 
the ballot during its progress, and, when it is closed, to 
examine the lists, and report the result to the fleeting. 

7. Each Fellow voting shall deliver his balloting list, 
folded up, to one of the Scrutineers, who shall immediately 
put it into the baUoting-box. 

8. The ballot shall close when two hoims shall have elapsed 
from taking the chair. The Scrutineers shall then report 
the number of votes for each person to the Chatimau, who 
shall declare the persons on whom the election has falleu. 

Sect. 2 . — Special General 3Ieetings. 

1. The Council may at any time call a Special General 
3reeting of the Society, whenever it shall be considered 
necessary. 

2. Any six F eUows may propose to the Council any new 
regulation, or the alteration or repeal of any existing regida- 
tion, by letter addressed to tlie Secretaries ; and if dissatisfied 
with the answer of the Council, they may require that then- 
proposition be referred to a Special General Bleeting, which 
the Council shall convene for that purpose within one month 
after receiving such requisition. 

3. A week’s notice at least of tlie time when, and the 
object for which, every Special 3Ieetuig is to be holden, shall 
be sent to every Fellow residing in the E’uited Kingdom. 
And no other business than that of which notice has been thus 
gfiven shall be entered upon or discussed at such ileetino- 

4. A Special General fleeting, convened as herein pro- 
vided, may be holden on any one of the days appointed for 
the Ordinary General 3Ieetings ; in which case the Special 
business shall be entered upon immediately after the ordi- 
nary business of the day is closed. 
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5. ?iot fewer than twenty-five Fellows must be present to 
constitute a Special General Meeting. 

Sect. 3 . — Ordinary Meetings of the Society. 

1. The Ordinary Meetings shall be held on the evenings 
of the second and fourth 31onday of every month ; or oftener, 
if judged expedient by the Council. The Chair shall be 
taken precisely at half-past eight o’clock. 

2. Yisitors, if introduced by Fellows, may be present at 
the Ordinary Meetings ; but such privilege of introducing 
Visitors shall be limited to one only for each Fellow. 

3. No visitor, excepting those pebsoxally introduced by 
Fellows, or by a Council Card, can be admitted to the Boom 
before the Chair shall have been taken. 

4. At the Orchnary Meetings, the order of proceeding sha ll 
be as follows : — 

A. Permission to be asked for the presence of visitors. 

B. The minutes of the last fleeting to be read, and, 

if their accimacy be not questioned by the fleet- 
ing, to be signed by the President or Chamman. 

C. The presents made to the Society since their last 

Meeting to be announced, and thanks ordered to 
be returned. 

D. New Fellows to be introduced to the President or 

Chairman for admission into the Society; result 
of Ballot of Candidates to be announced ; and 
recommendations of other Candidates to be read. 

E. Papers and communications to be read and discussed. 

5. At the Orchnary fleetings of the Society notliing re- 
lating to its regulations or management shall be brought 
forward. But the flinute-Book of the Council shall be on 
the table at each fleeting ; and extracts therefrom may be 
read to the fleeting on the requisition of any Fellow. 
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Chapter VI. 

COUNCIL AND OFFICEES OF THE SOCIETY. 

Sect. 1. — Council. 

1. The goyernment of tlie Society, and the management 
of aU its concerns, are entrusted to the Council, subject to 
the Eegulations of the Society. 

2. The President, any one of the Vice-Presidents, or any 
three Ilembers of the Council, may at any time call a Meet- 
ing of the Council; and when such fleeting is to he held, 
ereiy Member of the Council residing in the United Kingdom 
shall be sum m oned by letter. 

3. In all 3Ieetmgs of the Council, five shall be a quorum ; 
and aU questions shall be decided by vote, tmless a ballot be 
demanded. Any determination of the Council, whether by 
vote or ballot, shall, at the deshe of any two Fellows pre- 
sent, be deferred to the succeeding Meeting. 

4. Minutes of the Proceedings of every Meeting of the 
Coxmcil shall be taken during their progress in a rough book 
by one of the Secretaries, or, in case of their absence, by some 
Fellow present, whom the President or Chairman shall appoint 
for the occasion ; and shall be afterwards copied into a fair 
3Iinute-Book to be kept for that purpose, and read, and 
siwned bv the President or Chairman at the next Meetino- 

C * O 

of the Council. 

5. The Accoimts of the Society shall be from time to time 
examined by the Council, who shall present, and cause to 
be read to the Anniversary Meeting, a complete stattmient 
thereof, together with a report on the general affairs of the 
Society during the preceding year. 

6. The Council may refer particular subjects to Com- 
mittees, to be named by the President or Chairman ; and 
such Committee shall report to the Council the result of their 
proceedings. 
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7. The Council may appoint persons, not being Members of 
the Council, to be salaried Officers, Clerks, or Servants, for 
carrying on the necessary concerns of the Society ; and may 
define the duties to be performed by them respectively ; and 
may allow to them respectively such salaries, gratuities, 
and privileges, as to them, the Cormcil, may seem proper ; 
and may suspend or discharge any Officer, Clerk, or Servant 
from office, whenever there shall seem to them occasion for so 
doing. 

8. There shall also be five permanent working Com- 
mittees of Coimcil, under the following heads, named by the 
President or Chauman, (with power on special occasions to 
add to their number) — 1st, Eegulations and Bye Laws. 2nd, 
Finance and House, ilrd, Library, Maps, &c. 4th, Publica- 
tions. 5th, Expeditions. 

Sect. 2. — President. 

1. The President is Chairman of the Council, and of all 
Meetings of the Fellows, whether ordinary or Special. 

2. It is his duty to execute, and cause to be executed, the 
Eegulations of the Society ; to see that aU the Officers of the 
Society, and Members of the Council and of Committees, 
perform the duties assigned to, or undertaken by, them 
respectively; to call for Eeports and Accounts from Com- 
mittees and persons ; to cause of his own authority, and 
when necessary. Special 3Ieetings of the Council and of Com- 
mittees to be summoned ; and to propose, from time to time, 
to the Council such measures as shall appear to him con- 
ducive to the welfare of the Society. 

3. As Chairman of the Council he shall appoint Eeferees 
to examine and report on original Papers communicated to 
the Society, previous to their publication. 

4. It is his duty, conjointly with the Coimcil, to consider 
and resolve on the names of Fellows who are to go out of the 
Council, and of those to be recommended to the Anniversarv 
Meeting to fill up the vacancies. 

5. Mlien prevented from being present at the meetings of 
the Fellows or Council, or from othermse attending to the 
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current business of the Society, he will be expected to give 
timely notice thereof to one of the Vice-Presidents, or, in 
their absence, to some other ilember of the Council, in order 
that his place may be properly snpphed. 

6. In aU meetings of the Society and Council, except in 
the cases otherwise provided for, the decision of a majority 
of the Fellows yoting shall be considered as the decision 
of the meeting, the President or Chairman haying only a 
casting vote. 

Sect. 3. — Vice-Presidents. 

One of the Vice-Presidents shall supply the place of the 
President when absent. And twice, or oftener, in everj' 
season, he shall examine, in detail, the state of the house- 
hold ; the Assistant Secretary's department ; and the amount 
of care displayed in keeping the official Books, and the Librar)', 
including maps. Drawings, and Instruments. 

Sect. 4. — Treasurer. 

1. The Treasurer is e.v-officio one of the Timstees of the 
Society ; and the Funds of the Society shall be vested in his 
name, and in those of the two other Trustees. 

2. The Treasiuer has special charge of aU Accounts ; and 
shall see to the collecting of all sums of money due to the 
Society. 

3. He shall, of liis own authority, appoint a Collector, for 
whom he shall be responsible, and who shall receive a reason- 
able remuneration ; and the money collected shall imme- 
diately be paid to the Bankers of the Society. 

4. In concert ^vith the Secretaries, the Treasurer shall 
keep a complete List of the Fellows of the Society, with the 
name and address of each accurately set forth ; which List, 
with the other Books of Account, shall be laid on the table 
at every Ordinary meeting of the Council. 

5. He shall also pay all accounts due by the Society, as 
soon as they have been examined and approved bv the 
CouuciL But no drafts on its Bankers shall be payable 
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tinless signed by three of the Council ; and the Accounts of 
the Treasurer shall be annually audited by two Fellows, one 
selected from the General body of the Fellows, and one from 
the Council, proposed by the President, or Chairman, and 
approved by the first Ordinaiy 3Ieetiug held in the Month of 
February. 

Sect. 5. — Secretaries. 

L The two Secretaries of the Society, and the Foreign Secre- 
tarj^-. Members of the Council, shall be Honorary Secretaries ; 
and there shall be an Assistant Secretary, a salaried Officer, 
appointed by the Council. 

It shall be the duty of the Secretaries, — 

1st. To conduct the correspondence of the Society and 
Council, by writing, or causing to be widtten, such 
letters as may from time to time be requisite. 

2nd. To attend the General Meetings of the Fellows, 
and at the Meetings of the Council ; to write Minutes 
of the proceedings during their progress ; and at the 
commencement of every subsequent Meeting to read 
the Minutes of the previous Meeting from the 
original Jlinute-book, the clean transcript of which 
shall be laid before the President, vcho will see that 
each Minute is acciuately transcribed before he 
affixes his signature. 

3rd. At the ordinary Jleetings of the Fellows, to 
announce the Books or Maps presented to the So- 
ciety since their last Meeting ; to read the Certificates 
of Candidates for admission into the Society, as well 
as the Papers communicated to the Society, which 
have been directed by the Council to be read. 

Ttli. To see that aU such Mmutes and Abstracts of 
Proceedings are correctly entered in the several 
Minute-Books before the following Meeting ; and 
that all such other writings are duly made by the 
chief or other clerks, as the service of the Society 
may rec|uue. 
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5tli. To have charge of the Scientific Iiistrnnients 
belonging to the Society, advising as to their pur- 
chase, use, and management ; and, under the du’ec- 
tion of the Council, to frame suggestions for 
Exulorers of Foreign Lands. 

6th. To have the immediate superintendence of all 
])ersons employed by the Society ; to take cliarge of 
all its Books and Maps, and see that the same are 
properly arranged and catalogued. 

7th. The Secretaries, as well as the President and 
Vice-Presidents, shall, by viidue of their offices, 
be members of all Committees appointed by the 
Council. 

Foreign Seeretarg. 

It shall be the duty of the Foreign Secretary to conduct 
the correspondence of the Society or Council with Foreign 
Societies, or with persons resident abroad, and generally to 
obtain an acquaintance as to the progress of geogTaphy in 
other countries. 

Assistant Secretary, 

The duties of the Assistant Secretary shall be to edit the 
Journal and Proceedings of the Society ; to prepare all such 
abstracts, analyses, or notices of geographical papers or books 
as may be required by the President or Secretaries ; to trans- 
late or bring under notice of the President and Council 
articles in foreign journals and proceedings relating to the 
science of Geography. 

The Assistant Secretary shall be a salaried Officer, resident 
at the Society’s apartments ; to have supervision, under the 
Secretaries, of the Books, Maps, Instruments, and other 
property of the Society on the premises ; and to exercise a 
general supervision over all the officers and servants, and to 
see that their duties are punctually executed. 
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APPENDIX. 


No. T. — FOE:\r OF CANDIDATE’S CEETIFICATE. 


CERTIFICATE OP CANDIDATE FOR ELECTION. 


Name 

Title_ 

Eesidence 

being desirous of admission into the Royal Gkographical Society, 
We, the undersigned, recommend him as likely to become a 
useful and valuable Fellov. 

Dated this day of 186 . 


{ 


From personal 
knowledge. 


F.R.G.S. 


F.R.G.S. 


Proposed 186 . 

Elected 186 



EOYAL GEOGEAPHIOAL SOCIETY. BALLOTING LIST POE THE COUNCIL. 
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No. III.— FORM OF BEQUEST. 


Those persons who are inclined to benefit the Society hy 
Legacies are recommended to adopt the following 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 

Item . — I bequeath the sum of £ out of my pure 

personal estate (or £ , part of my Consolidated Bank 

Annuities or my Shares) to the Royal Geographical 

Society. 


N.B. All gifts by wdll to the Society of land, or of money, 
secured on, or directed to be secured on, or to arise from the sale 
of, or directed to be laid out in the purchase of land, will be 
void. Gifts may be made by will of Stocks in the Funds, shares 
in companies, or money to be jjaid out of the testator’s pure 
personal estate or of personal chattels. 


LONDON ■ TEi: TLD BT W. CLOWES AND IiUKE ^Tn^E^, sTAJtFORD STREET, 

AND CKAEING CIvOf-S. 







**A took &at is shut is bttia biocJ^^ 

^^^AEOLOq, 

GOVT. OF INDIA 

A/ Department of Aicliaeology ^ 

^ NEW DELHI. ^ 

& % 


Please help os to keep the book 
and moTing. 


S.K, t4B. R.BEUn. 



